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AlLEMANT. See LALLEMANT. 

ALLEN (Anthony), an English lawyer and antiquary, 
VAras born at Great Hadham in Hertfordshire, about the end 
of the seventeenth century, and was educated at Eton; 
whence he went to King’s college, Cambridge, and took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1707 , and his master’s in 1711 . 
He afterwards studied law, was called to the bar, and by 
the influence of Arthur Onslow, speaker of the house of 
commons, became a master in chancery. His reputation 
as a lawyer was inconsiderable, but he was esteemed a good 
classical scholar, . and a man of wit and convivial habits. 
He became afterwards an alderman of the corporation of 
Guildfldi^, and an useful magistrate in that neighbotirhood. 
He died April 11 , 1754 , and was buried in the Temple 
churdh'.. He collected a biographical account of the mem- 
bers of Eton college, which % his will, dated 1753 , he or- 
dered to be placed in the libraries of the two colleges, and 
a third copy to be given to his patron, Mr. Onslow. He 
also compiled, at his leisure hours, or rather made collec- 
tions for, an English dictionary of obsolete words, of words 
which have changed their meaning, as villainy knatCy and of 
pro^bial or cant words, as helier-skcltery which he derived 
from kUarikr celenter. It is not known what became of 
this manuscript. He bequeathed his fortune, and probably 
his books, to a brother who was a Turkey merchant. * 
ALLEN (John), archbishop df Dublin in the reign 'of 
Henry VIII. .was first educated at Oxford, whence He re* 

’ Harwood’s Alumni Etoncnscs.— Whiston’s MS additions to the first editi^ 
thU Dictionary. 
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PpiSIKi^inbiicIge, and took the degree of master of arts; 
S.^KI^d rather thinks, that of bachelor of laws. He 
^iW'i^^vards sent to Rome to the pope, by Warham, 
|iec|d)h^op of Canterbury, to manage some affairs relating 
1k>-th^ church. He continued there about nine years, and 
was created doctor of laws in some Italian university. On 
bis return be was made chaplain to cardinal Wolsey, and 
commissary or judge of his court, when he was legate a /a* 
i&re^ but he was accused of great dishonesty in the exe- 
cution of that office. He assisted the cardinal in first vi- 
siting and afterw'ards dissolving forty small monasteries, for 
the erection of his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. His 
chiirch-prefernieiit was considerable. Archbishop Warham 
gave him Aldyngton, with the chapel annexed, March 6, 
1510, in which he was succeeded by Krasmus; and in the 
following year his grace presented him to Jiiseburgh, in the 
deanery of Riseburgh. In 1524 he was presented to the 
perpetual vicarage of Alborne, and he had, by the favour of 
Wolsey, the’church of Dalby on theWoulds in Leicestershire, 
though it belonged to the master and brethren of the hospi- 
tal of Burton Lazars. In the latter end of the year 1525, 
he was incorporated doctor of laws of the university of Ox- 
ford; and March 13, 1528, upon the death of Dr. Hugh 
Inge, he was consecrated archbishop of Dublin, and about 
the same time was made chancellor of Ireland. In 1534 he 
was barbarously murdered iu an insurrection, by Thomas 
Fitz-gerald, eldest son of the earl of Kildare, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. He wrote some treatises on ecclesiastical 
affairs, which remain in manuscript. ' 

ALLEN (Thomas), an eminent mathematician of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, 
Dec. 21, 1542, and was a descendant, through six gene- 
rations, of Henry Allen, or Alan, lord of the manor of 
Buckenhall in that county. He was admitted scholar of 
Trinity college, Oxford, June 4, 1561, became fellow in 
1565, and in 1567, took his master^s degree. From a 
strong inclination to a retired life, and a dislike to entering 
into holy orders, to which, according to the statutes, he 
must have been called, he quitted the college, resigned his 
fellowship, and went to Gloucester-hall (nowWorcester col- 
in 1 570. Here he studied very closely) and acquired 

• ? Wood’s Attienae.—.Qen. I>ict,~Biog. Brit.— Tanner.— .Fiddes’s Life of Wol- 
ley.— Strype’s Memoftals, vol. I. pp. 79. 125.— Niohols’i Hist, of Leicestershire, 
tel. Hi. p. 258. 
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ft high reputation for bis knowlei^e iu 
phy, and mathematics. Having received an, 

Henry earl of Northumberland, a great frie^ ftQ$^(||^ 
of the mathematicians, he spent some time at th<^' ei^^‘; 
house, where he became acquainted with those celebn^teijl 
mathematicians Thomas Harriot, John Dee, Walter War-i* 
ner, and Nathanael Torporley. Robert earl of Leicestejr 
had a particular esteem for Mr. Allen, and would have con- 
. ferred a bishopric upon him, but his love of solitude and 
retirement made him decline the ofler. He was also highly 
respected by other celebrated contemporaries, sir Thomas 
Bodley, sir Henry Savile, Mr. Camden, sir Robert Cotton, 
sir Henry Spelman, 'Mr. Selden, &c. His great skill in 
the mathematics made the ignorant and vulgar look upon 
him as a magician or conjuror: and the author of a book, 
intitnlfd “ Leicester’s Commonwealth,” has absurdly ac- 
cused him of using the art of figuring, to bring about the 
earl of Leicester’s schemes, and endeavouring, by the 
black art, to elYect a match betwixt him and queen Eliza- 
beth. It is more certain tlie earl placed such confidence in 
Allen, that nothing material in the state was transacted 
without his knowledge, and he had constant information, 
by letter from Allen, of what passed in the uuit^ersity, 
Allen was very curious and indefatigable in collecting scat- 
tered manuscripts relating to history, antiquity, astronomy, 
philosophy, and mathematics, which collections iiave been 
quoted by several learned authors, &c. There is a cata- 
logue of them, bearing date 1622 , among Anthony Wood’s 
papers iu the Ashmolcan museum. He published in Latin 
the second and third books of Ptolemy, concerning the 
Judgment of the Stars,” or, as it is commonly called, of 
the quadripartite construction, with an exposition. He 
wrote also notes ou many of Lilly’s books, and some on 
John Bale’s work, ** De scriploribus Maj. Britannise.’* 
Having lived to a great age, he died at Gloucester-hall, Sept. 
30 ,^ 1632 , and was buried with a solemnity suited to the 
greatness of his character. He bequeathed a valuable por- 
trait of himself, which has since been engraven, to the 
president of Trinity college and his successors. Mr. Bur- 
ton, the author of his funeral oration, calls him nut only 
the Coryphaeus, but the very soul and sun of all the mathe- 
maticians of his time. Mr. Selden mentions him as omni 
eruditionis genere summoque judicio omatissimus, cele* 
berrimao academiac Oxoniensis decus insignissimum : a 
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person of the most extensive learning and consummate 
judgment, the brightest ornament of the university of Ox- 
ford.” Camden says, he was “ Pliirimis optiinisquc arti- 
bus ornatissimus ; skilled in most of the best arts and sci- 
ences.” Mr. Wood has transcribed part of his character - 
from amanuscript in the library ot Trinity college, in these 
ivords : “ He studied polite literature with great applica- 
tion ; he was strictly tenacious of academic discipline, al- 
ways highly esteemed both by foreigners and those of the 
university, and by all of the highest stations in the church 
of England and the university of ()xf«rJ. He was a saga- 
cious observer, and an agreeable companion. ‘ 

ALLEN (Thomas), a learned divine, was born in the 
year 1 573, educated in the king’s school at Worcester, and 
from thence removed to Brazen-nose college, Oxford, 
1589. He was elected a probationer fellow ot ISlerton col- 
lege in 1593. Heafterwards went into orders; but, instead 
of preaching, he applied himself to the more abstruse and 
critical parts of It’arning. This recommended iiiin to the 
esteem of sir Henry Savile, by whose interest he obtained 
a fellowship of Eton college in 1604, and whom he assisted 
in his elaborate edition of St. Chrysostom. While at Eton, 
he assisted the studies of Dr. Hammond, then a school-boy, 
particularly in the Greek language. He wrote “ Obser- 
vationes in libelluip Chrysostomi in Esaiam.” He died 
Oct. 10, 1638, and was buried in Eton college chapel, 
He was a benefactor in books to the libraries of Brazen - 
nose and Merton colleges.® 

ALLEN (Thomas), a non-conformist clergyman of 
Norwich, was born in that city in 1 608, ami educated at 
Cams college, Cambridge. He appears to have been mi- 
nister of St. Edmund’s, Norwich, where he was silenced by 
bishop Wren, in 1636, for refusing to read the book of 
Sports, and other non-compliances peculiar to the times. 
Tyro years afterwards he went to New England, and was a 
preacher at Charlestown until 1651, when he returned to 
Norwich, and had the rectory of St. George’s, from which 
he was ejected for nonconformity in 1662, and during the 
same period he preached in a meeting called the congre- 
gational church. He afterwards preached in the latter 
place, as he had opportunity, and without molestation, till 

Gen. Diet— Biog. But.— Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 416.— Alb, 
Px.— Puller's Worthies. 

^ Atb. Oxt— Barwood's Alumni Etonenses, p. 62.— Biog Brit. 
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the time of his death, Sept. 21, 1673. He published ke* 
veral pious practical treatises j but the work whi(m obiained 
him most reputation, was his “ Cliain of Scripture Chro« 
nology, from the creation to the d»:tith of Christ, iu seren 
periods,” 1639, 4to. One of his biographer; compares 
him to Bucholtzipr, who, being weary of controversy, betook 
himself to clironology, saying that he would rather com- 
pute than dispute. ‘ 

ALLEON (Dulac John Lewis) was born at Lyotis^ 
and for a long time was a practitioner Uiere at the bar. He 
united, howe\ er, a knowledge of the law with a taste for 
natural history, wliicli last induced him to retire from busi- 
ness to St. Etienne in Forez, where he could more conve- 
niently pursue his inquiries into the properties of fossils 
and mineralogy in general. He accordingly published 
** Memoires pour servir a I’liistoire naturclle du Lyonnois, 
Forez, et Beaujolais,” 2 vols. l2ino, 1765 ; and “ Melanges 
d’histoirc naturclle,” which first appeared in 1763, 2 vols, 
1 2mo, but afterwards there was a new edition in 6 vols. 
He died at St. Etienne in 1768.® 

ALLESTRY (.Iaoob), an English minor poet of the 
seventeenth century, was the son of James Allestry, a book- 
seller of London, who was ruined by the great fire in 1666, 
and related to provost Allestry, the subject of the next ar- 
ticle. Jacob was educated at Westminster school, and en- 
tered at Christ- church, Oxford, in the act-term 1671, at 
the age of eighteen, and was elected student in 1672. He 
took the degree in arts; was music-reader in 1679, and 
terra} fil his ill 1681; both which offices he executed with 
great applause, being esteemed a good philologist and 
poet, lie had a chief hand in the \erses and pastorals 
spoken in the theatre at Oxford, May 21, 1681, by Mr. 
AVilliain Savile, second son of the marquis of Halifax, and 
George Cholmondeley, second son of Robert viscount Kells 
(both of Christ-churcii], before James duke of York, his 
duchess, and the lady Anne; which verses and pastorals 
were afterwards printed in the Examen Poeticum.” He 
died of the consequence of youthful excesses, October 15, 
1686, and was buried, in an obscure manner, in St. Tho« 
mas’s church-yard, Oxford.’ 

* Calamy.— .Matlicr’s History of Now England, boolt iii. p. S15. 

® Diet. Hist.— Biog. Universelle. 

3 Atb. Onon.— NialiQls’s Poems, toI. 111. wbere art specimena of poetry 
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ALLESTRY, or Allestree (Richard), aii eminent 
English divine, was born in March 1619, at Uppington 
Dear the Wrekiu in Shropshire. He was at first educated 
at a free-school in that neighbourhood, and afterwards re- 
moved to one at Coventry, taught by Philemon Holland 
tihe translator. In 1636, he was sent to Oxford, and en- 
tered a commoner in Christ-church, under the tuition of 
Mr. Richard Busby, afterwards master of Westminster 
school. Six months after his settlement in the university, 
Dr. Fell, dean of Christ-church, having observed the parts 
and industry of young Allestry, made him a student of that 
college, where he applied himself to his books with great 
assiduity and success. When he had taken the degree of 
bachelor of arts, he was chosen moderator in philosophy, 
in which office he continued till the disturbances of the 
kingdom interrupted the studies and repose of the univer- 
sity. In 1641, Mr. Allestry, amongst other of the Oxford 
students, took arms for the king, under sir John Biron, 
and continued therein till that gentleman withdrew from 
Oxford, when he returned to his studies. Soon after, a 
party of the parliament forces having entered Oxford and 
plundered the colleges, Mr. Allestry narrowly escaped be- 
ing severely handled by them. Some of them having 
attempted to break into the treasury of Christ-church, and 
having forced a passage into it, ‘met with nothing but a 
single groat and a halter, at the bottom of a large iron 
chest. P2nraged at their di^appointmcnt, they went to the 
deanry, where having plundered as much as they thought 
fit, they put >t all together in a chamber, locked it up, and 
retired to their quarters, intending next day to return and 
dispose of their jirixc ; but, when they came, they found 
themselves disappointed, and every thing removed out of 
the chamber. Upon examination it was discovered, that 
Mr. Allestry had a key to tlie lodgings, and that this key 
had been, made use of. Upon tins he was seized, and would 
probably have suffered severely, had not the earl of Essex 
called away the forces oti a sudden, and by that means res- 
cued him trom their fury. In October following, he took 
arms again, and was at the battle fought betwixt the king 
and the parliament’s forces under the command of the earl 
of Essex upon Keinton-field in Warwickshire ; after whicii, 
understanding that the king designed immediately to march 
to Oxford, and take up his residence at the deanry of 
Christ-church, he hastened thither to make preparations 
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for his majesty's reception; but in his vfity was laken 
prisoner by a party of horse from Boughton^bouse, whidi 
was garrisoned by lord Say for the parliament : his con- 
finement, however, was but short, as the garrison surren- * 
clercd to the king. And now Mr. Aliestry returned again 
to his studies, and the spring following took his degree of 
master of arts. The same year he was in extreme danger 
of his life by a pestilential distemper, which raged in the 
garrison at Oxford ; but as soon as he recovered, he entered 
once more into his majesty’s service, and carried a mus- 
quet in a regiment formed out of the Oxford scholars. 
Nor did he in the mean time neglect his studies, “ but 
frequently (as the author of the preface to Dr. Allestry’s 
Sermons expresses it) held the musquet in one hand and 
the book in the other, uniting the watchfulness of a soldier 
with the lucubrations of a student.” In this service he 
continued till the end of the war; then went into holy or- 
ders, and was chosen censor of his college. He had a 
considerable share in that test of loyalty, which the uni- 
versity of Oxford gave in their decree and judgment against 
the Solemn League and Covenant. In 1648, the parlia- 
ment sent visitors to Oxford, to demand the submission of 
that body to their authority : those who refused to comply 
were immediately proscribed ; which was done by writing 
their names on a paper, and affixing it on the door of St. 
Mary’s church, signifying that such persons were, by the 
authority of the visitors, banished the university, and re- 
quired to depart the precincts within three days, upon pain 
of being taken for spies of war, and proceeded against as 
such. Mr. Aliestry, amongst many others, was accordingly 
expelled the university. He now retired into Shropsliire, 
and was entertained as chaplain to the honourable Francis 
Newport, esq. and upon the death of Richard lord New- 
port, that gentleman’s father, in France, whither he had. 
fied to avoid the violence of the prevailing party, was sent 
over to France to take care of his effects. Having dis- 
patched this affair with success, he returned to his employ- 
ment, in which he continued till the defeat of king Charles 
II. at Worcester. At this time the royalists wanting an in- 
telligent and faithful person to send over to his majesty, 
Mr. Aliestry was solicited to undertake the journey; which 
he accordingly did ; and having attended the king at Roan, 
and received his dispatches, returned to England. In 1650; 
he went over again to his majesty in Flandets ; and upon 
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■ seized at Dover by a j^arty of soldiers,- but 

. be:ji»i4 the address to secure his letters, by conveying them 
tjp^e^f^iful hand. The soldiers guarded him to London, 
being examined by a committee of the coiuicil ot 
«a)^y, he was sent prisoner to Lambeth-house, where he 
contracted a dangerous sickness. About six or eight weeks 
after, he was set at liberty ; and this enlargement was per* 
haps?pwingto the prospect of an approaching revolution; 
for some of the heads of the republican party, seeing every 
thing tend towards his majesty’s restoration, were willing 
by kindnesses to recommend tliemselves to the royal 
j>arty. 

; Soon after the restoration, Mr. Allestry was made a ca- 
non of Christ-church ; at the sanje time he undertook one 
of the lectureships of the city of Oxford, but never received 
any- part of the salary; for he ordered it to be distributed 
amongst the j>oor. In October 1660, he took the degree 
pf D. I), and was appointed one of the king’s chaplains in 
ordinary, and in Sept. 1663, regius professor of divinity, in 
which chair he sat seventeen years, and acquitted himself 
with honour. In 1665 hewas appointed provost of Eton col- 
legc, where he raised the school, which he found in a low 
condition, to an uncommon pitcli of reputation. The west 
side of the outward quadrangle of that college was built from 
the ground at his expense. The excellent Dr. Hammond, 
who was his intimate friend, left him his valuable library, 
which he bequeathed himself to bis successors in the divinity 
V'hair. His eagerness for study, and his intention of mind 
while he was employed in it was so great, that it impaired 
his constitution, and hastened his death. In -1680, find- 
ing Ids health and sight much weakened, he resigned his 
professorship of divinity to Dr. Jane. And now the decay 
of his constitution terminating in a drop.sy, he removed to 
Loudon, to have the advice of physicians ; but medicines 
proving ineffectual, he died January 27tli, 1680; and was 
buried in Eton chapel, where a marble monument, with an 
elegant Latin inscription, was erected to his memory. 

"I’here are extant forty sermons by Dr. Allestry, for the 
most part preached before the king, upon solemn occa- 
sions, fol, 1684. Mr. Wood likewise .mentions a small 
tract, written by him, entitled, “ The Privileges of the 
University of Oxford, in point of Visitation,” in a letter 
to an honourable personage, 1647. The first eighteen of 
|us sermons were publish^ in 1669, fol. for a’ benevolent 
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purpose. He gav^ them to Allestry the bookseUer^-m^f 
tionecl in the preceding article, who was liis? kinsman^ 
was ruined by the great hre. These, with the others, 
afterwards published by Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford, who' 
has done great justice to his memory in the life prefixed,* 
ALLETZ (Pons Augustin), a French advocate, was 
born at Montpellier, and died at Paris, March 7, 1785, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. Having no talents 
to make a figure at the bar, he became an author by pro- 
fession, and, compiled a great number of works for the 
b<jokseliers, some of which had considerable success. The 
principal productions of his industry were, 1. Several dic- 
tionaries, particularly “ L’Agronome,” 2 vols. 8vo; a good 
aliridgment of the “ Maisoii Kustique;” a “ Dictionnaire 
I’heologique,” and another Des Conciles,” both in 8vo, 
concise, but not remarkable for perspicuity. 2. Manuel 
de riiomme du nionde,” 8vo; and “ L’Kncyclopedie de 
Pcnsees,” Svo; compilations made with little care. 3. ‘‘Sy- 
nopsis Doctrime Sacra*,'’ Svo, a collection of the passages 
in the Bible which regard the articles of belief. 4, “ Ta- 
bleau de I’histoirc de France,” 2 vols. 12ino, which was 
adopted into some .schools, and although negligently written, 
and with little attraction, gives die principal facts of the 
French history with fidelity and simplicity. 5. “ Les 
Princes celebres qui ont regne dans le inonde,” 4 vols. 
J2mo. C. L’Histoirc des Papes,” 2 vols. 12mo. 7. “L’His- 
loire des Singes,” 2 vols, 12ino. This transition from the 
history of princes and popes to that of apes and monkeys, 
may be thought a proof of the ver.Natilily of our author’s 
genius ; his history of princes, however, is the best of the 
three ; that of popes is said to be superficial, and not very 
imjiarliiil. 8. “ Les ornainens de la iiieraoire,” 12mo, in 
wliich the title is more happy than usual in such works, is a 
collection of the beauties of fihe t'rencli poets, and has been 
often reprinted and enlarged. 9. “ Les Lemons de Thalie,” 
3 vols. 1 2ino ; these are poj traits and characteristic pieces 
from the coinic poets. 1 0. “ Connoisanccs des Poetes Fran** 
^•oiscs,” 2 vols. 12mo. II. “ Catechisme de Page mur,” 
12mo, an abridgment of the ])roofs of religion by ques- 
tion and answer. 12. “ L’ Albert moderne,” 2 vols, 12mo* 
13. “ L’ Esprit des Jour nalistes de Trevoux,” 4 vols, 12mo. 

^ Life prefixed to his Sennon<:.— Gen. Diet.— Biog. Did.— Atb. Oxnn.— Her* 
wood’s Alumni, p. 24.— His great niece, who very much resembled bis picture in 
Christ-church hall, died ISQii*. Gept. Mag. toI. LXiSlX. p. 1^2-3. 
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14. “ L’Esprit des Journalistes de Hollande,** 2 volg, 
I2mo. The former of these is a judicious selection. He 
compiled likewise several books for schools, and abridge 
ments of the Greek history, the ** Magasin des Adoles- 
cene,” lives of the saints, &c. &c. This copious list, in 
vdiich we have not given all his compilations, is no small 
testimony to the industry of M. Alletz, who was at least 
virtuously, and often usefully employed, and whose cha- 
racter made his death, although at a very advanced period, 
be much regretted by his friends and family. ' 

ALLEY, or Alleigh (William), bishop of Exeter in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Great Wycomb 
in Buckinghamshire, and educated at Eton school. In 
1528 he went from thence to King’s college, Cambridge, 
where he took a bachelor’s degree, but removed to Oxford, 
and spent some time in the academical studies of that uni- 
versity. He afterwards married, was presented to a living, 
and became a zealous reformer. On queen Marys’s ac- 
cession he left his cure, and retired into the north of Eng- 
land, where he maintained himself by keeping a school 
and practising physic. On queen Elizabeth’s accession, 
when he could avow his principles with safety, he w'ent to 
London, and was appointed to read the divinity Icctuix* at 
St. Paul’s, in which he acquired great reputation ; and in 
July 1560, was consecrated bishop of Exeter. He was 
not created doctor of divinity until November 1561. He 
died April IS, 1570, and was buried at Exeter. He wrote, 
1. “ The Poor Man’s Library,” 2 vols. folio, 1571. These 
volumes contain his twelve lectures at St. Paul’s, on the 
first epistle of St. Peter. 2. “ A Hebrew Grammar,” but 
it is uncertain whether it was ever published. He translated 
the Pentateuch in the version of the Bible undertaken by 
command of queen PJizabeth. Three epistles of Alley to 
Matthew Parker, in Latin, are preserved among the MSS. 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. His ** Judgment 
concerning tlic Doctrine and Discipline of the Church” is in 
Strype’s Annals. Wood and Godwin agree in placing 
bishop Alley’s death in 1570; but Tanner say.s, that it 
Was on April 15, 1571, and Fuller carries it dowm so low 
as 1576. He left a son, Roger Alley, who was archdea- 
con of Cornwall ; and his great grandson, the rev. Peter 
Alley, died so lately as August 1763, at the very extraor- 

* Diet Hiit— Bi(^r*pbie Uiurenelle. 
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diiiary age of one hundred and ten yfiftW 
He was tor seventy-three years rector of 
Queen^s County^ Dublin, and served his own elite '^1 
within a few days of his death. " 

The following particulars of bishop Alley’s personal 
history are given by a contemporary. He was well stored, 
and his library well replenished with all the best writers ; 
which most gladly he did impart, and lay open to every 
good scholar and student requesting the same, whose 
company and conference he did desire and embrace. He 
seemed at the first appearance to be a i*ough and austere 
man, but in trutii was a ver}* courteous, gentle, and af- 
fable mail ; at his table full of honest speeches, joined 
with learning and pleasanlnc^ss, according to the time, 
place, and company ; at his exercises, which for the most 
part were at bowls, very merry and pleasant, void of all 
sadness, which might abate the benefit of recreation, loth 
to offend, ready to forgive, void of malice, full of love, 
bountiful in hospitality, liberal to the poor, and a suc- 
courer of the needy ; faithful to his friend, and courteous 
to all men ; a hater of covetousness, and an enemy to all 
evil and wicked men ; and lived' an honest, godly, ^and 
virtuous life. Finally, he was endued with many notable 
good gifts and virtues ; only he was somewhat credulous, of 
a hasty belief, and light of credit, which he did oftentimes 
mislike and blame in himself. In his latter time he waxed 
somewhat gross, and his body was full of humours, which 
abated much of his wonted exercise. Queen Elizabeth, * 
out of the great respect she had for this bishop, sent him, 
yearly, a silver cup for a new year’s gift. The mayor of 
Exeter much opposed him, on his obtaining a commission' 
to be a justice of the peace within the same, contrary to 
the charters and liberties thereof. ' 

ALLEYN (Edward), a celebrated comedian in the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and king James, but more justly 
celebrated as the founder of the college at Dulwich, in 
Surrey, was born in London, in the parish of St Botolph 
without Bishopsgate, Sept i, 1566, as appears from a 
memorandum of his own writing. Dr. F uller says, that he 
was bred a stage-player ; and that his father would have 

' Biog. Brit.>»Oen. Diet.— -Fuller’s Worthies.— Harwoutl's Aliitnni Eton.— 
Ath. Ox.— Tanner— Strype’s Life of Parker, pp. 67, 103, l.'tO — Strype’s Annals, 
vol. I. p. 201. — St. James’s Chronicle, Sept, 3, 1763.— Pol ahele's Hist, of De- 
vonshire,— Izacke’s Antiquitieii of Exeter. 
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given him a liberal education, but that he waa not 
turned for a serious course of life. He was, however, a 
youth of good capacity, of a cheerful temper, and tena* 
cious memory, and in his person of a stalely port and as- 
pect ; all which advantages are qualifications for, and 
sometimes incitements to, the theatrical profession. By 
several authorities we find he must have been on the stage 
eome time before 1592 ; for at this time he was in high 
favour with the town, and greatly applauded by the best 
judges, particularly by Ben Jonson. Haywood, in his 
prologue to Marlow’s Jew of Malta, calls him Proteus for 
shapes, and Roscius for a tongue. He usually played the 
capital parts, and was one of the original actors in Shak- 
speare’s plays; in some of Ben Jonson’s he was also a 
principal performer : but what characters lie personated in 
either of these poets, is difficult now to determine. This 
is owing to the inaccuracy of their editors, who did not 
print the names of the players opposite to the characters 
they performed, as the motlern custom is, hut g ive one 
general list of actors to the whole set of plays, as in the 
old folio edition of Shakspcarc ; or divided one from the 
other, setting the dramatis pcrsoinc before the plays, and 
the dataiogue of performers after them, as in .lonson’s. 

It may appear surprising, how one of Mr. Alleyn’s pro- 
fession should be enuhled to erect such an edifice as Dul- 
wich college, and liberally endow it for the maintenance 
of so many persons. But it must he observed that he had 
some paternal fortune, which, though small, probably laid 
the foundation of iiis future affluence ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that the profits he received fn)ni acting, to one of 
his provident and managing disposition, and one who by 
his excellence in playing drew after him such ciowds of 
spectators, must have considerably improved liis fortune : 
besides, he was not only an actor, but master of a play- 
house, built at his own cxpcnce, by which he is said to 
have amassed considerable wealth. This was tlie Fortune 
play-house, near Wliitecross street, by Moorfields. 7'here 
is a tradition in the neighbourhood of this place, that in 
digging the foundation of this house, there was found a 
considerable treasure ; so that it is probable the whole or 

f reatest part of it might fall to Mr. Alleyn. He was also 
eeper of the king’s wild beasts, or master of the royal 
bear-garden, which was frequented by vast crowds of 
spectators : and the profits arising from these sports are said 
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to hare amounted to 500/. per annum* He was thrice 
marrif^d ; and the portions of his two first wives, they 
leaving him no issue to inherit, probably contributed Ux thia> 
benefaction. Such donations have been frequently thought 
to proceed more from vanity and ostentation- than - real 
charity ; but this of Mr. Alleyn h:is been ascribed to a very 
singular cause. Mr. Aubrey mentions a tradition, that 
Mr. Alleyn, playing a daunon with six others, in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, was, in the midst of the play, sur- 
prised by an apparition of the devil, which so worked on 
his fancy, that he made a vow', which he performed by 
building Dulwich college. Wlratever may be in this story, 
he began the foundation of this college, under the direc- 
tion of Inigo .lones, in 1614; and the buildings, gardens, 
&c. were tinished in 1617, in which he is said to have ex- 
pendi d about 10,000/. After the college was built, he 
met with some diihculty in obtaining a charter for settling 
his lands in mortmain ; for lie proposed to endow it with 
80i)/. per amiiiniy for the maintenance of one ma.ster, one 
warden, and four fellows, three whereof-were to he cler- 
gymen, and the fourth a skilful organist; also six poor 
men, and as many women, besides twelve poor boys, to 
be edneated till the age of fourteen or .sixteen, and then 
jnft out to some trade or calling. The obstruction he ine^ 
with arose from the lord chancellor Bacon, who wished 
king .James to settle part of those lands for the support of 
two academical lectures; and he wrote a letter to the mar- 
qui.s of Buckingham, dated Aug. 18, 16 1 8, entreating him 
to use his interest witli his majesty for that purpose Mr. 
Alleyn’s solicitation was, however, at la.st complied with, 
and he obtained the royal licence, giving him full power 

* The lettt r is as fallows : “ I now lures, the one in Oxforci, the other in 
write to give the king an account of a Cambridge, foundations of singular 
patent I have stayed at the seal ; it is honour to his majesty, and of which 
of licence to give in inortiriaiu 800/. there i$ great want ; wliereas hospitals 
land, though it be of tenuR- in chief, to abound, and beggars abound never a 
Allen that was the player, fur an hes- whit the less. If his majesty do like 
pital. I like welt that Allen playcth to pass the hook at all, yet if he would 
the last act of his life so well; but if be pleased to abridge the 800/. to300{. 
his majesty give away thus to amortize and then give way to the other two 
his tenures, his court of wards will Jiooks for the university, it were a 
decay; which I had well hoped should, princely work ; and 1 w^ould make oa 
improve. But that which moved me humble suit to the king, and desire 
chiefly, is that his majesty now lately your lordship to join in it, that it might 
did absolutely deny sir Henry Savile be so.’’ The works of Francis lord 
for 1200/, and sir Edward Sandy s for Baconi vol. IV, fol, 1740, p. 68^, 

^UO/. to the perpetuating of two lec« 
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to lay his foundation, ^by his majesty’s letters patent 
bearing date the 21st of June, 1619 ; by virtue wh«re« 
of he did, in the chapel of tlie said new hospital at DuU 
wich, called «The College of God’s Gift,” on the 1 3th 
of September following, publicly read, and published, 
a quadripartite writing in parchment, whereby he created 
and established the said college; he then subscribed it 
with his name, and fixed his seal to several parts thereof, 
in presence of several honourable persons, and or- 
dered copies of the writings to four tiilferenc parishes. 
Those honourable persons were Francis lord Verulauj lord 
chancellor ; Thomas earl of Arundel, earl marshal of Eng- 
land ; sir Edward Cecil, second son to the earl of Exeter ; 
sir John Howard, high sheriff of Sussex and Surrey ; sir 
Edward Bowyer, of Camberwell; sir Thomas Grynies qf 
Peckhani ; sir John Bodley, of Stretham ; sir John Tonstal, 
of .Carshaiton ; and divers other persons of great worth 
and respect. The parishes in which the said writings were 
deposited, were St. Botolph’s without Bishopsgate, St. 
Giles’s without Cripplegate, St. Saviour’s in Southwark, 
and the parish of Camberwell in Surrey. The contents or 
heads of the said statutes, or quadripartite writings, con« 
raining the law's and rules of this funiidation, are as follow : 
1. A recital of king James’s letters patetit. 2. Recital of 
the founder’s deed quadripartite. 3. Ordination of tlie 
master, warden, &c. 4. Ordination of the assistant mem- 
bers, &c. 5. The master and warden to be unmarried, 

and always to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen. 6. The 
master and warden to be twenty-one years of age at least. 

7. Of what degree the fellows to be. 8. Of what degree 
the poor brothers and sisters to be. 9. Of what condition 
the poor scholars are to be. J 0. Of what parishes the as- 
sistants are to be. II. From what parishes the poor are 
to be chosen, and the members of this college. 12. The 
form of their election. 1 3. The warden to supply when 
the master’s place is void, 14. The election of the war- 
den. 15. 'I'he warden to be bound by recognizance. 
16. The warden to provide a dinner for the college upon 
his election. 17, The form of admitting the fellowii. 
18. The manner of electing the scholars. 19. Election of 
the poor of Camberwell. 20. The master and warden’s 
oath. 21. The fellow’s oath. 22. The poor brother’s and 
sister’s oath. 23. The assistant’s oath. 24. The pronun- 
ciation of admission. 25. The master’s office. 26. The 
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warden’s office. 27. The fellow's office. 28. The .poor 
brother's and sister's office. 29. That of the matrcHi of 
the poor scholars. 30. The porter's office. 31. The of- 
fice of the thirty members. 32. Of residence. 33. Orders 
of the poor and their goods. 34. Of obedience. 35. Or- 
ders for the chapel and burial. '36. Orders for the school 
and scholars, and putting them forth apprentices. 37. Or- 
der of diet. 38. The scholars' surplices and coats. 39. 
Time for viewing expences. 40. Public audit and private 
sitting days. 41. Audit and sitting chamber. 42. Of 
lodgings. 43. Orders for the lands and woods. 44. Ai^ 
lowance to the master and warden of diet for one man a 
piece, with the number and wages of the college servants. 
45. Disposition and division of the revenues. 46. Dis- 
position of the rent of the Blue-house. 47. The poor to 
be admitted out of other places, in case of deficiency in 
the parishes prescribed. 48. The disposition of forfeitures, 
49. The statutes to be read over four several times in the 
year. 50. The dispositions of certain tenements in St. 
Saviour's parish, Southwark. 

He was himself the first master of his college, so that, 
to make use of the words of Mr. Haywood, one of his con- 
temporaries, ** he was so mingled with humility and 
charity, that he became his own pensioner, humbly sub- 
mitting himself to that proportion of diet and clothes which 
he had bestowed on others.” We have no reason to think 
he ever repented of this distribution of his substance ; but 
on the contrary, that he was entirely satisfied, as appears 
from the following memorial in his own writing, found 
amongst his papers: “May 26, 1620, My wife and I ac- 
knowledged the fine at the common pleas bar, of ail our 
lands to the college : blessed be God that he hath given 
us life to do it.” His wife died in 1623 ; and about two 
years afterwards he married Constance Kinchtoe, who 
survived him, and received remarkable proofs of his affec- 
tion, if at least we may judge of it by his will, wherein he 
left her considerable property. He died Nov. 25, 1626, 
in the sixty-first year of his age ; and was buried in the 
chapel of his new college, where there is a tomb-stone 
over his grave, with an inscription. His original diaiy is 
still preserved. ' 

* Biog. Brit, originally written Tiy Mr. Oldys ; but many additional particular* 
may be seen in Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. 1. and Malone’s History of Um 
S tage, prefixed to bis, and to Johnson and Steevons's edition of Shakspeare, 
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ALLIACO. See AILLY, 

ALLIBOND (John), D.D. of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, wae a native of Buckinghamshire, and master of the 
free-school adjoining to Magdalen college. He was alter- 
wards rector of Bradwell in Gloucestershire, where he died 
in 1658,. He is principally known in the literary annals of 
Oxford by an exquisite piece of poetical hinnour, which he 
had the courage to publish in 1648, in ridicule of the par- 
liamentary visitors and their party : it was entitled “ llus- 
tica academisB Oxoniensis nuper reformatae descriptio : 
yna cum comitiis ibidem, 1648 habitis.” Notwithstanding 
the danger of publishing a satire of this description, two 
editions were eagerly bought up, but it is now very rare. ’ 

ALLIBOND (Petbh), father of the preceding, was born 
in 1560 at Wardenton, near Banbury, in Oxfordshire, of 
an ancient family, and studied at Magdalen-hall, where 
he took his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, and then 
travelled »on the continent. On his return he became 
rector of Clieyneys in Buckinghamshire, where he died 
Marche, 1628-9. His publications, according to Wood, 
were mostly translations of pious works by foreign divines. 
J, “Comfort for an a/flicted conscience,” Loiul. 1591, 
BvOf from the French of John L’Espiiie. 2. “ Confutation 
of the Popish Transubstantiation,” Loud. 1592, 8vo. 
3. “ The golden chain of Salvation,” from the Latin of 
Harman Renecker, Loud. 1 604, 4to. * 

ALLIONI (Charles), a celebrated Piedmontese l>hy- 
sician, and professor of Botany, in the university of Turin, 
was born in 1725, and died in 1804. On account of his 
high reputation for learning, he was elected a member of 
many scientific societies, such as the institute of Bologna, 
and the royal societies of London, Montpellier, Gottingen, 
Madrid, &c. Of his numerous medical and botanical pub- 
lications, die following are the principal : 1. “ Pedemontii 
stirpium rarioruni specimen primum,” Turin, 1755, 4to, 
containing the description and figures of thirty plants, 
either new or little known, which grow on the moun- 
tains of Piedmont. 2. “ Oryctographiae, Pedemontanae 
specimen,” Paris, 1757, 8vo ; an account of the fossils 
in ‘Piedmont 3. “ Tractatio de miliariunx origine, pro- 
gressii, iiatura, ct curatione,” Turin, 1758, 8vo; a me- 
dical treatise much esteemed. 4. “ Stirpium praccipuaruui 

1 Wood’s Fasti, vol. IT. p. 40.— Annals, Tol. II, pp. 358, 581 
Alh, Ox. Tol. 1. p. 525. 
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littoris et iagri Nicteensis enumeratio roethodica, oom 
eleticho aliquot animaiium ejusdetn marls,** Paris,, 17^i 
8 VO. This work is often quoted by naturalists under this 
abridged title of ** Enumeratio stirpium Nicseensia.** TIm 
principal part of it was collected by John Giudice, a bo- 
tanist at Nice, and a friend of AUioni, to whom he be- 
queathed his papers. 5. Synopsis methodica horti Tau- 
rinensis,'* Turin, 1762, 4to, a methodical catalogue of the 
plants in the botanic garden of Turin, divided into thir- 
teen classes. 6. ** Flora Pedemontana, sive enumerado 
methodica stirpium indigenarum Pedemontii,** Turin, 1785,. 
3 vols. fol. This splendid work, which is illustrated with 
ninety-two plates, was the fruit of long labour and study, 
and added greatly to the author*s reputation. In it he 
describes 2813 plants, which he found growing wild in the 
duchy of Piedmont, of which those in the third volume 
are new. It has been, however, said, that those already 
known acquire a kind of novelty by his descriptions, which 
are drawn from nature, and not from books ; and the work 
derives an additional value, especially on the spot, from 
the very cautious manner in which he speaks of the me- 
dical properties of any of these plants. The arrangement 
resembles that of Haller in his histoiy of the Swiss plants. 
Haller had a great regard for Allioni, and corresponded 
with him till his death. 7. ** Auctuarium ad Flora Pede- 
inontana,” Turin, 1789, containing some additions and 
corrections to the former. Besides these works, he wrote 
several papers in the memoirs of the academy of Turin ; 
and from all his writing^ seems to deserve an honourable 
place among those who have contributed to the advance- 
ment of the botanical and medical sciences. Loef&ing 
consecrated a genus to his memory, under the name of 
AUionia, which Linnaeus has adopted. It is a genus of 
the monogynia order belonging to the tetraiidria class of 
plants. * 

ALLIX (Peter), a veiy learned and eminent divine of 
the church of England, although a native of France, and 
veil known by his numerous and excellent writings, was 
born in 1641 atAlen^on; and having received a liberal 
education, which highly improved his great natural parts, 
he^ became minister of the reformed church at Rouen. ■ At 
this place, before he was thirty-five years of age, he distio- 
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giiished himself by publishing some very able pieces, which 
excited much notice, and he was invited to Charenton, then 
the principal church the reformed had in France, and 
whhher the most considerable persons of the Protestant 
religion constantly resorted. As he now saw himself in a 
condition to promote the interest of the church, he applied 
himself to the task with all imaginable %eal, and preached 
several valuable sermons in defence of the faith, against 
. the artful attempts of the bishop of Meaux, who was then 
labouring to overturn the reformed religion, by seeming 
concessions to its professors. Upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, Mr. Allix found himself obliged to quit 
France, and had prepared a pathetic discourse, which he 
intended to have delivered as his farewell to his congrega- 
tion, but was obliged to omit it, although it was afterwards 
printed. 

In 1685, when the above edict was revoked, and the 
Protestant religion banished from France, Mr. Allix came 
into England, either in that or the following year, and met 
with a most favourable reception, on account of his exten- 
sive learning, and especially his knowledge in ecclesiastical 
history. Soon after his arrival, his first object was to ac- 
quire the English language, which he attained in a high 
degree of perfection. In 1690, he was complimented with 
tile degree of D. D. by the university of Cambridge, and in 
the same year he had the treasurership of the church of 
Salisbury given to him ; and some foreign memoirs say he 
was made canon of Windsor, but this does not appear to 
have been the case. It was proposed that he should have 
published here an authentic History of the Councils,** 
for which laborious and important work he was well quali- 
fied : but by some accidents intervening, and for want of 
encouragement, this undertaking miscarried. He wrote 
and published, however, several treatises relating to eccle** 
siastical history, which displayed great learning, were Very 
interesting, and very useful to the Protestant cause, which 
was then in considerable danger. These pieces, of which 
we shall give a list, were remarkably well received, and the 
author became in as great credit here, as eVer he had been 
in France, for bis ingenious and solid defences of the re- 
formed religion, from reason and authority, and from the 
practice of early ages, as well as the precepts of the gos- 
pel. In 1 699 he wrote a very learned treatise in defence 
ef ihoTrintty, which has always been considered as an able 
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and argumentative performance, aiid is mentioned with 
great respect by the late bishop, Horsley, in his letters to. 
Dr. Priestley. He wrote several other learned and ’ inge-. 
iiious treatises on curious and important subjects, and was^ 
for upwards of thirty years, a strenuous and affectionate 
defender of the establislied church. Some of these pieces 
exposed him, however, to very severe censures j and aujong 
the rest, Bayle, who had formerly complimented him very , 
highly, attacked him with contemptuous language; but the 
opinion of Bayle, where orthodoxy is concerned, is not 
deserving of much respect. One of his antagonists, Mr. 
Stephen Nye, rector of Hormead, accuses him of Tritheism ] 
and in Moreri’s Dictionary, printed in 1740, it is insinuated 
that he was inclined to Socinianism, a charge the most 
absurd and incredible that could lie brought. Dr. Allix,^ 
however, continued steady and lixed in his principles, and 
was so well known to be a zealous defender of the doctrine 
of the church of England oh that subject, that Whistoii 
thought proper to consult him, when he first proposed 
writing in support of his own opinions, as appears by what 
he says on this subject in his Historical Preface,” which, 
however, Dr. Allix found it necessary to correct in a short 
relation of his interview with Whiston. 

Dr. Allix enjoyed a very uncommon share of health and 
spirits, as appears by his latest writings, in which there is 
not only all the erudition, but all the quickness and 
vivacity that appeared in his earliest pieces. Those who 
knew him, derived the same pleasure from his conversao 
tion, that the learned found in his productions ; for, with 
an extensive share of learning, he had a remarkable liveli- 
ness of temper, and expressed himself on the driest sub- 
jects with much sprightlincss, and in a manner out of the 
common road. He was consulted by the greatest men of 
his age, on the deepest and most intricate parts of learning, 
and received the praise of the ablest critics of liis time. It 
was not any single branch of literature, or a few related to 
each other, that could occupy his thoughts, but the whole, 
circle of sciences which full under the cognizance of a. 
general scholar and sound divine. Ilis sermons shew hinv 
to have been an admirable orator, and at the same time a 
profound scholar, and the several ancient authors whose 
writings he published, testify his skill in criticism, and his 
perfect acquaintance with antiquity. His treatises on 
ecclesiastical history discover a vast fund of reading, and 
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an exact comprehension of his subject, with a warm zeal 
for the Protestant religion. He laboured also to serve it 
by the tracts lie rescued from oblivion, to shew, which they 
did effectually, that the charge of novelty on which the 
Papists insisted so loudlyj^ was not only unreasonable, but 
entirely groundless. His thorough acquaintance with He- 
brew and Rabbinical learning was displayed in his labo- 
rioua performance in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity,^ 
in which his sincerity is as conspicuous as his learning. If 
in the prosecution of those deep and recondite studies, he 
sometimes mistook his way, and erred in his computations, 
as when he fixed the year of Christ’s second coming at 
1720, it was no more than had befallen the greatest men 
who have travelled this road before him, particularly Jo- 
seph Mede and bishop Lloyd ; neither have these instances 
convinced other eminent men that the roads are impassable, 
since the very learned dean Pridcanx, and the sagacious 
sir Isaac Newton, have devoted many of their hours to the 
like inquiries. Dr. Allix continued his application to the 
last, and died at London, Feb. 2i, 1717, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, leaving behind him the reputation of 
a man, equally assiduous in the right discharge of all the 
offices of public and private life, and every way as amiable 
for his virtues and social qualities, a.s venerable from liif 
uprightness and integrity, and celebrated for his various 
and profound learning. 

His works are, 1. ** Response h la Dissertation sur Ber- 
tram et Jean Scot, ou Erigene,” printed at the end of 
Claude’s answer to M. Arnaud’s Perpetuity of the Faith, 
1670. 2. Hatramne, ou Bernard, Pretre, dy Corps et 

du Sang du Seigneur,” Lat. et Fr. Rouen, 1672, l2mo. 
3. “ Dissertatio de Trisagii origiiie,” Rothomagi, 1674, 
8vo. JViaimbourg erroneously ascribes this to another per- 
son. 4. ** Dissertatio de Sanguine D. N. J. Christi,” date 
uncertain. 5. Dissertatio de Tertulliani vita, et scriptis.” 

** Dissertatio de Goncilionim quorumvis definition ibus 
ad examen revocandis,” 8vo, circa 1680.- 7. Anastasii 
^inaitse contemplationum in Hexahemqron liber xii bac- 
teuus detideratUs,” Gr. et Lat. cum notis^ &c. Loud. 1682, 
4to. 8. ** Douze Sermons sur divers textes,” Rotterdam, 
^885,, 12mo, ** Les Maximes du vrai Chretien,” which 

was printed at Amsterdam, 1687, and joined with ** Bonnes 
et saintes pem4es pour touts les jours du mois.” 10. ** L* A- 
dicu de §t. Paul aux Ephesiens, Sermon,” Amst. 1688, 
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12mo. This was hU intended farewell sermon nodtttdi 
above. 11. ** Reflections upon the books of the Holy. 
Scripture, to establish the truth of the Christian Religion^** 
Lond. 1688, 2 vols. This work was dedicated to 
James II. from whom the author had received some obl^ 
gation^ The dedication, which is wanting in some edi* 
tiohs, may. be seen in the Biographia Britannica. Bishop 
Watson, in his late ** Tracts,’* republished these Rdflec* 
tions, which he says have always been held in great repute 
for tlie plainness and erudition with which they are writt'eni 
12. Determinatio F. Joannis Parisiensis de modo exits » 
tendi Corpus Christi in Sacramento Altaris, &c. cot elrt 
preiixa prefatio historica de dogmate Transubstantia'* 
tionis,” Lond. 1686, 8vo. 13. ** Some remarks upon the 
ecclesiastical history of the ancient Churches of PiecT- 
moiu,” Lond. 1690, 4tO. This is a very elaborate work, 
in which the author traces the history of opinions with 
great acuteness and fideiity. 14. Remarks upon the ec* 
clesiastical history of the ancient Churches of the Albi« 
geiises,” Lond. 1692, 4to ; a performance of a similar kind 
with the former, and throwing much light on the opinions 
of the reformed churches. 15. “The judgment of the 
ancient Jewdsh Church, against the Unitarians, in the con* 
troversy upon the Holy Trinity, and the divinity of our 
bles^d Saviour,” Lond. 1689, 8vo. This was occasioned 
by the controversy between bishop Bull and the Unitarians, 
and is the able defence of the doctrine of the Trinity to 
which we have already alluded. 16. “ Dc Messise duplici 
adventu disseriationes du«£ adversus Judeos,” Loud. 110 1 ^ 
1 2mo. U was in this treatise our author fell into the erro- 
neous computation respecting Christ’s second coming. 
1 7. “ Preface and arguments on the Psalms.” 1 8. “ Nec- 
tarii Patriarchte Hierosolymitani confutatio Imperii Papse 
in Ecclesiam,” Lond. 1702, 8vo; a' translation from the 
original in Greek. 19. ** Aug. Hermaniii Franke manu* 
ductio ad lectionem Scrip. Sac.” Lond. 1706, 8vo; our 
author wrote only a short prefatory ^recommendation to thh 
book. 20. “ Dissertatio de J. C. Domini nostri aiinp...^ 
mense natali,” Lond. 1707 and 1710. 21. “ The Prophe- 
cies which Mir. Whiston applies to the times immediately 
following the appearance of the Messiah, considered and 
examined,” Lond. 1707, 8vo. 22. “Preparations a t» 
Cene,” 8vo, often printed at Geneva. 23. “ Remarks upon 
some places of Mr. Whistoii’s books, either prihted or in 
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mnuscript,'^ Lon, 4. 1711, Svo. This pamphlet is uncom- 
monly scarce. Besides these, the late Qr, Fleximn as- 
fiired Dr. Kippis that the following pieces may be attri- 
luted to our author, Theses Thcologicce de ultimo ;|udi- 
moj’^Salmur, 1660, 4to, probably academical exorcises j 
f* ^ , diff^onrse conceming Penance,’* Lond. 1688, 8yo; 

Ail historical discourse conceming the necessity of the 
Ministers* intention in administering the Sacrament,” 1688, 
^?o; ‘‘ An Examination of the scruples of those who re- 
3^se to take the Oaths,” 1689, 4to j “ Animadversions pn 
,Mr., Hill’s Vindication of the primitive Fatliers, almost th^ 
lig^t rev. Gilbert, bishop of Sarum, 1695, 4to. * 

. ' ALLOISI (Balthazar), called Galanino, an eminent 
.painter of histoiy and portraits, received his education in 
school of the CaraCci, and in all his compositions re- 
tained the admirable st;|^Ie of his muter. He had naturally 
a melancholy turn of mind, and was pf a retired and soli- 
tary disposition ; this induepd him to avoid the conversa- 
tion of his friends, and devote himself to the study of his 
art; but by this plan he became so neces.sitous, that he was 
Compelled to paint portraits to procure a subsistence. In 
this branch, however, his success was astonishing ; and he 
grew into the highest esteem, not only for tlie resemblance 
visible at first sight, and the beauty of his colouring, but 
^IsO for a new and unusual boldness of manner, by which 
his portraits seemed absolutely to breathe. None of his 
contemporaries could enter into competition with him; and 
the Italian writers place him in the same rank of merit with 
Yandyck. He was born at Bologna in 1578, and died in 
1«38.» 

ALLORl (Alexandui), called Bronzino, an eminent 
painter, was born at Florence in 1535, and was the disciple 
of Agnolo Bronzino, likewise a distinguished painter, who 
educated him with nil the tenderness of a parent, Aljiori 
shaving been deprived of his owii father, when he was but 
years old. He was very studious, aiid applied himseljt 
dniigeptly, not only to imitate the manner of bis rpastex^ 
bt^'thc.di0ereat manners of those niters who wt^re iii 
^atest rcj^utation. 'When he con^menc^ pe^ijtpr, 
wprk w^ a cjrucihxipn, intended fpr- alto|,-piep4 
much .praised, but hui, success' m pory;pi|'’]p'^Hl^- 
ipg Muced Him tp dmploy a greats deal of bis tlm^e in th^t 

Brit* t ^ * PUkingUm*f Diet* 



branch. Mioh^el Angela wvs the master whose 
studied with tjie greatest attention, and he designed a 
tore of the Last Judgment, after the manner Of that g^mnt 
genius, whici) is preserved at Home, and Will perp^imte 
the honour of Allorl. flo died in 1607, aged 7jl^. ' J| is 
aaid that he wrote some burlesque poems, and a dial<%ue 
on Design. The existence of this last ia. denied hy his 
French biographer, but we find its title in Haym's l^hHor 
teca italianu, “ Diakigo di Aless$udro Alloiri pittqre 
reutino sopra Tarte del diaegnare le figure principifmde’da 
Muscoli, OsaS} Nervi, Yeite, Membra, Notpmia, e 
perfetta,'’ Floranee, 1&90. * . ^ 

ALLORl (Chistckphano), called also BaoNZiMCl, was 
the son and disciple of the preceding, and horn in Flo- 
rence in 1377. For some time he followed the manner of 
Ale^pnander, but, afterwards studying design from the works 
of 8anti di Tki, and colouring from the lively and elegant 
tints of Cigoli, he formed to himself a manner entirely dif* 
ferent. He executed several large designs for altars, yet 
had a particular excellence in painting small pictures, in 
which he introduced a number of minute figures, so exqui- 
site for correctness of drawing, so ropnd and relieved by 
the colouring, and touched with so much delicacy, that it 
seemed surprising how either the band or tlrn eye eould 
execute them. His portraits were also in high esteem. 
His best pictures were those of Judith, St^ Francis,, and 
St. Julian. The last mentioned, long one of the chief at* 
nam.ents of the Fitti palace, is now iii; the imperial collec- 
tion at Paris, and shews him to have been one of the finest 
colourists of the Flormitine schooL He cUed at the age of 
forty-tjAK)., in consequence of a wound in bis foot. Ampu- 
tation was: recommended, but he refused his consem^ aad 
coutiniued doUbarately using hie pencil' to the last moment 
of hjs life. * 

ALMA IN (James), professor of divinity in the college 
of Navaxte^ Paris, and ouei of the most ab]]e schokuitia 
wiibens of bis;tiine,'was-a,nAtive'of Sens,, anddied ^'oung'dt 
Putria in h5 1.3.^ Dmang hlsi short life, he- puhlisbed a 
tMemMa>mimher of works, on logic,, pfiyskil,; moratinyi. ai^ 
divMikyb wbjtdt procured him.»mtt fam^ are^ 

It: ^ J^mitqtitate Scelesim, ftcj’ Paris, hSiiSi in wldeh^ 
he defends the doctrine of the council of PUa, against 

PilkiitgtQn*t t^nivsrMllv. - 
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Cajetan, who bad raised the pq>e’s authority abovie that of 
the councils. 3. ** De potestate eccleaiaatica et laicaH 
ooutra Opkam.*’— These are both in the edition of his 
published at Paris, 1517, fob ; bilt in that edition 
4re do not meet with his ^^Moralia,. Paris, 1535, 8to» * 
ALMAMON, caliph of Bagdat, a philosopher and astro- 
nomer in the beginning of the ninth century, ascended die 
throne in the year 814. He was the son of Haron-Al- 
itadiid, and the grandson of Almanzor. His name is 
otherwise written Mamon, Almaon, Almamun, Alamoun, 
or Al-Maimon. Having been educated with gaeat care, 
and with a love for die liberal sciences, he applied himself 
to cultivate and encourage them in his own country. For 
this purpose be reijuested the Greek emperors to supply 
him with such books on philosophy as they had among 
them; and he collected skilful interpreters to translate 
them into the Arabic language. He also encouraged bis 
subjects to study them ; frequenting the meetings of the 
learned, and assisting in their exercises and deliberations. 
He caused Ptolemy’s Almagest to be translated in the year 
827 ; and in his reign, and doubtless by his encouragement, 
an astronomer of Bagdat, named Habash, composed three 
sets of astronomical tables. Almamon himself, however^ 
made many astronomical observations, concerning the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, and caused skilful observers to pro- 
cure proper instruments to be made, and to exercise them- 
frives in such observations. Under his auspices also a de- 
gree of the meridian was measured ; and he revived the 
sciences in the East so successfully that many learned men 
were found, not only in his own time, but after bim, in a 
country where the study of the sciences had long been for- 
gotten. This learned king died iiearTaraus in Cilicia, by 
having eaten too freely of dates, on his return frcmi a mili- 
t$ry expedition, in the year 833, in the 48th or 4Uth year 
ef his 

$'/ALMAKUS (Elmarus, Elmervs, or ^lhervs), was 
abbot of the monastery of St. Austin in Canteihury, at the 
tsme that Alpbage, tlie archbishop, was barbarously mur--^ 
derc^ by the Danes^ in lOl 1, when the city was betraj^ 
te theiBk ••Alasarus, however, wassofferedny tboseplun- 
deresi to go at liberty; and in the year 1038, waa wade 

* Monri.— D q voL II.— Biog. Univmellr. 
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bishop of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which hishopric vnA' 
afterwards translated to Salisbury. Godwin nientioha 
him as a bishop, but adds that he knows nothing of hint 
but bis name. Almarus was not inclined either^ to leave 
his abb^, or to become a bishop ; but was nt last pre* 
vailed on to take upon him that dignity, ti^hich he dis- 
chmrged'witb great constancy and vigour, until he had the 
misfortune to lose his sight. On this he resigned his bi* 
shoprie with more alacrity than he had accepted it, return^ 
ihg back to his abbey, where he lived in a cell in thein^ 
firmary, in great innocence and devotion to bis last hour. 
When he was near his death, he directed that he should 
be buried not as a bishop, but as a monk, which was com:- 
plied with. He was interred in the church of the monas- 
tery, before the altar of St. John, and his memory held in 
great veneratimi. The chronicles relate some superstitious 
stories of him, to which little credit will now be given. * ' ' 

ALMEIDA (Francis), count d*Abrantes, a Portu- 
gueze, was the first governor of India, to which place he 
w|s dispatched in 1 505, by king Emanuel, with the high 
character of viceroy. His fleet had a dangerous passage 
out, and almost continual storms off the Cape of Good 
Hope, without being able to make it, but at last reached 
Quiloa. The king of that place having given some cause 
to suspect his conduct, Almeida resolved to besiege the 
city, and after landing 500 men, the natives fled, and tlie^ 
Portuguese entered and plundered it. The plunder was 
however deposited in one house, and shared among the 
soldiers, Almeida' taking as his own share, only one ar- 
row. He then began to build a fort, and offered the peo<* 
pie the protection of the Pertngueze, which they accepted, 
and received a king firom them, who promised to be obe- 
dient to king Emanuel. 

From hence they sailed to Mombassa, and immediately 
attacked that place. A shot from the Portugueze set firtf 
to the powder magazine, which so terrified the inhabitants 
that they abandoned the fort. .Having caused the port to' 
be sounded, and finding water soffioient, he entered the* 
harbemr, and then sent a^message to require the king td 
8ubmi|: himself to the king of Portugal ; but-the messenger 
was refused admittance. Alnieida them endeavoured ^ to 
seize some of the natives, and took prisoner a domestic, of 

t Bi^. Iriv" ’ 
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'the king, from whom he had intelUgenc© tiutt the kipg 
received into, his 4000 auxiliaries^ and expected e^ore* 
On this intelligence h^ resolved to hcsiege the pl^e; and 
set fire to a park of the city. The natives attach the 
Portugueze, although at the same tiipe employed in ©X- 
* tinguishing the fiames j which howeyer proved 'their best 
hriends, and obliged the enemy to retire* ^ext day, when 
the flames abated, the Portugueze again entered the city, and 
were much annoyed by the narrowness of tlie streets, and 
the darts of the enemy flung from tlie houses. However, 
Almeida having soon secured the palace, the Pprtugueze 
joined their strength, and obliged the natives to seek their 
safety by flight, and betake themselves to a wood, to 
which the king had retreated. Tlie city was plundered, 
but most of the valuable effects had been carried away. 
The Portugueze writers tell us, tliey kiiletl in this action 
1500, and took 2000 pri^ners, witli tlic loss pnly of five 
men killed, and several wounded. 

From hence he sailed with his fleet for Melindt^ but by 
tempestuous weather was driven Uiree leagues beyot^ ; 
from thence they proceeded to the island of Ancliidive, 
where he built a fort, and sent some of iiis ships out to 
cruize. Here he received deputies from the king of Oiior, 
to treat of peace, and also the submission of a piratical 
chief, of the name of Timoia; but a circumstance soon 
happened to shew the former was not sincere, and the 
viceroy sailed to (Jnur, and burned some ships in the har> 
hour. A day or two after, he sent his son to burn the 
other ships, when a smart action ensued, and the Portu> 
gueze were obliged to retreat. Almeida sailed next day to 
Cananor, wiiere he found it necessary to. build a strung 
fort to protect his countrymen agaira|t the Arabians, who, 
jealous of the Portugueze, did them every injury in theix 
power. While Almeida remained here, he had the hap> 
pincss to receive an embassy from, the king, of Narsinga, 
Itiffering friendship, and his daughter a wife fox John, the 
2 fon of Emanuel. He had also a visit foom the. king of 
Cananor, fijom wliom be obtained Ubecty i^idiuild Ids for^ 
Fftom this place he dispatched his, sou oa e^p^ditfon to 
4^1an. * , 

> On the arrival of Cugna witb.a reipfofqement from Por:n 
higal, and on receiving intelligence of several Arabiaa 
ships richly laden being in the port of Panama (about 50 
miles off) escorted by a. fleet of ships of war of Calicut, he 
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^solved to attack in th^ harbour. He sailed fp^ th((t 
purpose widi 12 sbipjj of Wan On his passage he was iu- 
ibrnied that the ships were not yet afloat, but lay in tfle 
docks, under cover of a rampart, and a strong garrisioii of 
4000 men. Almeida bad only 700, and vyith these he 
resolved to attack the enemy. He attempted to land and 
burn the ships; and after a violent conflict succeeded. 
This was a strong proof of the superiority of the Portu« 
gueze at this time in war, for the enemy fought with des* 
perate courage, there being many among them who had 
taken an. oath to conquer or die. These devotees had all 
their heads shaven, and were destroyed to a man. Ai> 
meida, liaving made good his landing, advanced to the city, 
and set it on Are, being fearful of the consequences of per- 
mitting his men to plunder it. The men murmured at 
being deprived of such a rich booty, but this the viceroy 
disregarded ; and to keep them employed, dispatched hi$ 
son with a squadron to cruize against the Arabians, who in 
an engagement with the enemy^s fleet lost his life. Al- 
meida, who had often shewn that he possessed great forti- 
tude, now gave a striking proof of it ; and to those whoi 
lamented the death of young Almeida with too much sor- 
row, lie said, “ That he had never wished a long, but a 
glorious life for his son ; and for his part, he thanked God 
for honouring him with so glorious a death.'* 

Wiiilc he commanded in India, Albuquerque was mak- 
ing conquests for his country to the northward, but as he 
did not. act under Almeida's instructions, the latter was 
offended, and even wrote to some of the enemy’s chiefs, 
that Albuquerque acted without his orders. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the exploits of the latter drew the attention of die 
court of Portugal, ^nd he was appointed to supersede Al- 
meida in his viceroyshjlp. When the onler for the vice- 
roy’s return was brought, he was employed in fitting out a 
fleet te reyenge the death of his son. This furnished him 
with an excuse for not delivering up his government ; and 
hie sailed on an expedition to Dabul, landed there, de- 
feated the |Bemy» and made a roost, dreadful slaughter, 
not sparing iven the infants. The next day, the city wsys 
given up itq be plundered, and afteWards burned. Thiji 
Mfas the fate of many other places on these shores. He 
then cruized along the coast until he fell in with the ene,- 
my’s fleet, and engaged and totally defeated it, killing 
4000 men. Tire suitati haul ^ken great pains in fitting out 
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ihisBeetf ind it is supposed had engaged Eurapeatyof 
sevei^ nations to acf'en b6ard it, as books iij| the Italmi, 
German, Erench, and Spanish languages were feund on 
board the captured ships. This victory procured a pem, 
Ih the mean time a set of men, who had their own ad- 
vantage in view, inflamed the aniihosity between Altpc^ida 
and Albuqoer(^ue } and the former not only still refused to 
deliver up his government, but ordered Albuquerque to be 
confined. Contigna, however, aiiotiier commander, arriv- 
ing from Portugal, reconciled them to each other, and 
Almeida to the surrender of his government. The vicetoy 
immediately embarked, and soon after sailed for Portugal. 
Unfortunately stopping at a place not far from the Cape of 
Good Hope, a slight quarrel arose between the Portugueze 
and natives, and in an action with thein, Almeida received 
a wound in his throat with a javelin, March 1 , 1 509, and 
died immediately. — I’hus expired this brave, honest, and 
renowned commander by his own imprudence. Before he 
went to India, he had distinguished himself greatly in the 
wars of Grenada. In Indifl his exploits have been spoken 
of. As soon as he fell, the rest of the Portugueze fled. 
Two oflicers who saw him fall endeavoured to persuade 
their countrymen to recover bis body ; but finding entrea- 
ties ineffectual, they rushed upon the enemy, were soon 
overpowered by numbers, and fell. * 

ALMEIDA (Lawrence) was son of the former, and 
liad he enjoyed longer life, would probably have equal- 
led him in fame. His first exploit was gainst Caulan, 
in India, whither be was dispatched by bis father to 
destroy ail the ships in that harbour ; he executed his or- 
ders with so much expedition, that he came in sight of the 
town before they were apprized of his arrival, and de- 
stroyed 27 ships. Soon after be was sent on a cruize 
against the Maidive islands, to intercept all Arabian ships. 
The strength of tlte currents in those seas, drove him as 
far south as Cape Comorin, and the island of Ceylon, and 
he put into a port in the latter. The king hearing of his 
arrival, and having before heard of the fame of the Portu- 
gUeze in those parts,^ treated him with great respect, and 
entered into a treaty, by which he agre^ to 'pay a yearly 
Uibiite to the king of Portugal, on condition of receiving 
protection and defence. The tribute was to be 250,0001b. 
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weisht of cinnamon ; and the first yearns payment was im> 
memately put on board. On his r^rn, he was ordered 
to the Anchidive islands ; when being informed of a large 
6eet ^tting out at Calicut, Lawrence immediately sailed 
to that 'place, engaged it, and after a fierce conflict, gave 
them. a total defeat. He then returned to Cananor, amere 
he was teceived by the king of that place, who was. a 
friend of the Portugueze, with great honour: he after- 
wards continued with his father, until he sailed on the 
fatal expedition in which he lost his life. He was dis- 
patched with eight ships to annoy the Arabians, and at 
first was successful. He put into the port of Chaul, a 
large and opulent city, adjoining to the kingdom of Cam- 
baya. Here he received advice that the sultan of Egypt 
had fitted out a considerable force, manned with his brav- 
est soldiers. It consisted of five large ships, and six gai- 
lej^s, to which the king of Camhaya joined 30 sloops of 
war. When they appeared off Chaul, the Portugueze 
concluded they were the ships of Albuquerque, and made 
no preparation to engage; the ^Egyptian admiral entered 
the river, but his allies remained out at sea. 

The next day Lawrence Almeida weighed anchor and 
attacked the admiral’s ship, but in the action he was 
wounded. His oflicers, finding they were becalmed, and 
could not come to close quarters with the enemy, advised 
him to return. This he declined, and soon received ano- 
ther desperate wound in the face with a dart. The action 
continued at a distance, Almeida not being able to get 
near his enemy. Other captains were more fortunate, as 
they boarded and took two ships. The next day, the fleet 
from sea came in and joined the enemy. The Portugueze 
held a council, and were almost unanimously of opinion, 
that they ought to put to sea in the night, which they en- 
deavoured to effect, but the enemy pursued and came up 
with the admiral’s ship, in the rear, and surrounded her. 
An unfortunate shot rendering it impossible to steer her, 
she ran aground. The Portugueze captains bad a strong 
desire to assi^t^their admiral, but the violence of the tide 
prevented them. However, they sqnt a boat to bring Al- 
meida away ; hut he refused to quit his fellow-soldiers in 
this distress, hoping also that be should be able to defend 
himself until the tide returned. The enemy did not dare 
to board his vessel, but continued a fierce cannonade at a 
distance, which was returned v^itb spirit. Almeida at last 
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rfecci'^ed another wc^nd, in his thighs trhich (juite Idis* 
abled him, and being placed in a chair ^hich was laished 
to the mast, he continued to animate his men, undi a shot 
in the breast killed him. The Portugueze on bbafd this 
unfortunate ship were now reduced to 20, who istilt con- 
tinued to defend themselves, but the enemy si^cceedfed in 
boarding her, and to their honour, treated the few brave 
survivors with great humanity. * 

ALMEIDA (Mangel or Emmanuel), a Portuguese his- 
torian, was born at Vizeu in that kingdom, in 1580, and 
after an education among the Jesuits, was sent to the In- 
dies, where, having completed his studies, he became rec- 
tor of the college of Bacaini. In 1622, Vitteleschi, gene- 
ral of the Jesuits, sent him as ambassador to the king of 
Abyssinia, who received him with much respect ; but his 
successor having banished the Jesuits from his dominions, 
Almeida returned to Goa in 1634, and became provincial 
of his order in India, and inquisitor. He died at Goa in 
1646. His works are : 1 ** A history of Upper Ethiopia,** 
to which his brother Jesuit, Bathazar Tellez, added many 
facts and documents, and published it at Coimbra, 1660, 
fol. 2. ** Historical letters/’ written from Abyssinia to 
the general of the Jesuits, and published at Rome, in 
Italian, 1629, 8vo. He left also some manuscripts on the 
errors of the Abyssinians, and the misrepresentations of 
the dominienn Urreta in his history of Ethiopia. 

ALMEIDA {Theodore), a Portugueze priest, who had 
the courage in Portugal to study and teach philosophy, 
upon more rational and experimental principles than had 
ever been known in that country, was born in 1722. Hi^ 
most celebrated work, written in Portuguese, and entitled 
“ Recrcaceo Filosofica,” 5 vols. 8vo, 1751, o'ccRsiohed a 
revolution in the philosophical studies of the Portugueze, 
and would probably have involved the author in much 
danger, had not the Jesuits been soon after banished from 
that kingdom. He was nevertheless a zealous advocate 
for the pretensions of the court of Rome, At the time of 
the famous rupture between Joseph II. and that eburt ; and 
this rendered Inm so obnoxious to the marquis *de Pombal, 
that he was obliged to seek an asylum in France, during 
the ministry of that nobleman. On his return to Portugal, 
the royal academy of sciences of Lisbon was eager to ad- 
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.ftiit him a m^taher ; but it was soon evident that Almeida 
had not k6pt pace with the progress which the nation had 
made in twenty-five yearS} and he was suffered to eclipse 
himself, although without losing any of the respect due to 
his former services in promoting liberal science. He pub- 
lished^ after his return to Lisbon, a moral romance, called 

The Hap^y Indcpendant,” which had little success ; 
and it was said that a better title would have been “ The 
Happy Impertinent.” He died in 1805, leaving behind 
him several inanuscri[tts, for the publication of which he 
had obtained the permission of the Censor. His works 
altogether are said to amount to forty volumes, besides 
five of translations; but we have not been able to obtain a 
list of their titles or subjects. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, and of 
the Royal Society of l.ondon. ' 

ALMKLOVEKN (Theodore Jansson Van), an emi- 
nent Dutch physician, but more eminent as a general scho- 
lar and editor, was born .July 24, 1657, at Midrecht, or 
Mydregt, near Utrecht, where his father was a Protestant 
clergyman. His grandfather was Cornelius Almeloveen, 
a senator of Utrccljt, who died in 16 ‘8. His mother was 
Alary .lansun, daughter of the celebrated Amsterdam prin- 
ter, so well known for iiis many fine editions, and for the 
atlas which he published in six folio volumes. As the 
printer bad no male issue, tlie name of Janson was added 
to Almeloveen, probably by our auti)or’s father. He 
studied first at Utrecht, and then at Goude or Tergou, 
where James Tollius was at the head of the schools of that 
place, and when Tollius removed to Noortwick, near Ley- 
den, Almeloveen followed him, and it appears by his 
writings that he always acknowledgcnl him as his master. In 
1676, he returned to Utreoht, and studied the belles let* 
tres in that city under the celebrated Gra*vius, and as his 
father intended him for the church, he also studied He- 
brew under Leusden, and philosophy under De Uries ; 
but, taking disgust at the violence and illiberality with 
which theological disputes w'cre sometimes conducted, he 
gave a preference to medicine, and attended the ^struc- 
tions of Vallan and Munniks. In 1680, he maintained a 
thesis on sleep, and the following year, one on the asthma, 
and was then admitted to his doctor’s degree in that fa- 

* Slof. Vnivenell*,— Gent. Mtg. yol. LXXV. p. 678. 
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culty. In 1687, he virent to reside at Goude, where he 
married. In 1697, he was invited to Harderwic to be- 
come professor of Greek and history ; and in 1702, be was 
appointed professor of medicine, and remained in both 
offices until his death in 1712. He bequeathed to the 
public library at Utrecht his curious collection of the edi- 
tions of Quintilian, which he had made at a great expence, 
and of which there is a catalogue in Masson’s critical his- 
tory of the Republic of Letters, vol. V. Bibliography 
was his favourite study, in which he was ably assisted by 
his grandfather Jaiisson ; and to this we probably owe the 
number of editions, with commentaries, which he pub- 
lished. Among these are: 1. ** Hippocratis Aphorismi, 
Gr. Lat.” Amsterdam, 1685, 12mo. 2. ** Aurelii Celsi de 
medicina,” with his own additions and those of Constan- 
tine and Casaubon, Amsterdam, 1687, 12mo; 1713, 8vo; 
Padua, 1722, 8vo ; with Serini Sammonici de medicina 
prweepta saluberrima.” 3. Apicii Ceelii de obsoniis et 
condiinentis, sive de arte coquinaria libri X.” with the 
notes of Martin Lister, Hamelbei^ius, Vander Linden, &c. 
Amsterdam, 1709, 8vo. 4. ** Aurelianus de Morbis acutis 
et chronicis,” Amsterdam, 1709, 4to. 5. “ Bibliotheca 
promissa et latens,” or an account of books promised, and 
never published, with the epistles of Velschius on such 
medical writings as have not been edited, Goude, 1688, 
1698, 8vo; 1692, 12mo; Nuremberg, 1699, 8vo; with 
the additions of Martin Melsuhrerus. 6. **Tbe anatomy 
of the Muscle,” in Flemish, with observations anatomical, 
medical, and chirurgical, Amst. 1684, 8vo. 7. “ Ono- 
masticon rerum inventarum et Inventa nov-antiqua, id 
est, brevis enarratio ortus et progressus aitis mediem,” 
ibid. i684, -8vo; a history of the discoveries in medicine, 
with a marked preference to the merit of the ancients. 
8. ^^Opuscula sive antiquitatum e sacris profanarum spe- 
cimen conjectans veterum poetarum fragmenta et plagia- 
roruin syllabus,” ibid. 1686, 8vo. 9. A new edition of 
Decker’s work, ** De scriptis adespotis, pseudepigrapbls, 
et supposititiis, conjectune,” ibid. 1686)., 12mo. 10. An 

edition of **C. Rutilius Numantianus,” ibid. 1687, 12mo. 
1 1. Amoenitates theologico-philoli^icfle,” ibid. 1694, 8vo. 
Besides some critical pieces, this volume contains several 
letters of Bochart, Erasmus, Baudius, Scriverius, and others, 
and an attempt to prove that Erasmus was a native of 
Goude, and not of Rotterdam i because, according to the 
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laws* the place where children are born accidentally, is 
not accounted their country. 12. ** Dissertadones quatuor 
de mcn&is, lecticis, et poculis veterum,” Harvvick, 1701, 
4to. Tliese are theses composed by Alstorf, and main- 
tained during the presidency of Almeloveen. 13. “Fasti 
Consulares,” Amst. 1705, 8vo. 14. A beautiful, but not 
very correct edition of “Strabo,” ibid. 2 vols. fol. IS. 
“ j5e vitis Stephanorum,” 1682, 8vo. Besides some other 
contributions of notes, &c. to editions of the classics, lie 
assisted Drakestein in the publication of the sixth volume 
of the “ Hortus Malabaricus.” * 

ALMICI (Pe'I'ER CaxMILle), a priest of the oratory, was 
born at Brescia, of a noble family, Nov. 2, 1714, and 
studied theology, and the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
ill both which he became an excellent scholar. He ap- 
plied himself chiefly to an investigation of the text of the 
sacred scriptures, and read with great care the Greek and 
Latin fathers. His studies were also diversified by an ac- 
quainiancc with chronology, history both sacred and pro- 
fane, antiquities, criticism, and whatever belongs to the 
character of a general scholar. la his own country, he 
obtained such fame that his advice was thought to be ora- 
cular. He died Dec. 30, 1779, in his sixty-fifth year. He 
published “ Critical Reflexions” on Febronius’s work, en- 
titled “ De Statu Ecclcsisc, et legitima potestate Romani 
Pontificis some dissertations and other works, particu- 
larly one on the “ inaimcr of writing the lives of illustrious 
characters,” with an appendix on that peeuliar species of 
biography, writing one’s own life. He left also some un- 
published works, and among them “ a comparison between 
the Italians and French,” and “ Thoughts on the life and 
writings of father Paul Sarpi.” ® 

ALMODOVAR (Duke d’), a diplomatic character, de- 
serves some notice here, as a man of literature, although 
we know but little of his personal hii§^tory. After having 
been ambassador from the court of Spain to the courts of 
Petersbui^gh, Lisbon, and St. James’s, he filled an honour- 
able station at.iyiadrid, where he employed his leisure 
hours in lit(Brar 3 ’ pursuits. In 1781, he published a kind 
of journal, entitled “ Decada Epistolen,” where he gave 
periodical accounts of French works, &c. He then, un- 

*MMj«ri^Biog.U«uTeirs€ll«. Tlie latter makes him nephew, instead of grand* 
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der ^ tiame of Malode Luque, undertook a translation 
of the abbd Rayha^s celebrated philosophical and jjoiitical 
ht^oiy of the two Indies, a work proscribed in Spain, and 
consequently ■ almost unknown, and he made such altera- 
tions as satisfied the inquisition itself that it would not be a 
dangerous publication. He died at Madrid in 1794. ' 

ALMON (John), a bookseller, author, and editor, was 
boni at Liverpool, about the year 1738, and was edu(‘ated 
at Warrington. About 1748 he was put apprentice to a 
bookseller at Liverpool, but in 1756 he went to sea, as a 
common seaman. In 1758 or 1759, he returned to Eng- 
land, and came to London, where, it is said, he soon be- 
came known to several wits of the day, as Dr. Goldsmith, 
Churchill, Lloyd, and Wilkes. His turn, however, was 
for political writing; and in 1759 hc^publishcd “The 
conduct of a late noble commander (lord George Sackville) 
examined.'* I'his was followed by a compilation, in six- 
penny numbers, of “ A Military Dictionary,” or an ac- 
count of the nio.st remarkable battles and sieges from the 
reign of Charlemagne to the year 1760. Soon after, ho 
wrote various political letters in the Gazetteer newspaper, 
which he collected and published under the title of “ A 
collection of interesting letters from the public papers.” 
About the same time he published “A Review of his Ma- 
jesty (George IPs) reign and when Mr. Pitt resigned in 
1761, he wrote “ A Review of his Administration.” His 
other publications were, “ A Letter to the right bun. 
George Grenville “ An history of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, fn)m the death of queen Anne to the death 
of George II. ;” “ An impartial history of the late War 
from 1749 to 1763 “ A Review of lord Bute’s adminis- 

tration.” When Wilkes’s infamous essay on woman was 
brought to light, Mr. Almotv wrote an answer to Ktdgeli, 
the infiu-rner’s, narrative. In 1763, he commenced book- 
seller in Piccadilly, and published ** A Letter concerning 
libels, warrants, and seizure of papers, &c. “ A history 
of the Minority during the years 1762^— >1765 “ The 
Political Register,” a periodical work, and the general re- 
ceptacle of all the scurrility of the writers in x>pposition to 
government ; “ The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,” a 
collection of fugitive pieces, in prose and verse, mostly of 
the party kind : “ An Asylum,” a publication of a similar 
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sort ; Collection of all the Treaties of Peace^ Alliance^ 
suad Commerce, between Great Xlritain aiid^thier powers, 
from the revolution in 1688 to the present time ** The 
Parliamentary Register,’* an account of the debates in par- 
liament; ** The Remembrancer,” another monthly, colleo- 
tion of papers in favour of the American cause ; ** A ool* 
lection of the Protests of the House of Lords ;*’ Letter to 
the earl of Rute,” 1772 ; Free Parliaments, or a vin- 
dication of the parliamentary constitution of England, ip 
answer to certain visionary plans of modern reformers ;** 
** A parallel between the siege of Berwick and the siege 
of Aquilea,” in ridicule of Home’s tragedy, the Siege of 
Aquilea ; “ A Letter to the right hon. Charles Jenkinson,*’ 
1782. These were mostly, if not all, anonymous, and 
they are enumerated here for the information of those who 
form collections of political pamphlets. 

The works which he more publicly avowed are, “Anec- 
dotes of the Life of the Earl of Chatham,” 2 vols. 4to, and 
3 vols. 8vo ; “ Biographical, Literary, and Political Anec- 
dotes of several of the most eminent persons of the present 
age, never before printed,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1797. Both contain 
many curious particulars of the political characters and con- 
tests of his day, picked up from the various members of par- 
liament who frequented his shop, and conhded in him. His 
last publication was a collection of Mr. Wilkes’s pamphlets 
and letters, with a lifoi in which he praises that gentleman 
in the most extravagant manner, while he relates facts 
concerning his character that eUewlterc might have been 
accounted defamation. In all his political career he was 
attached to the party which supported Wilkes, and opposed 
Uie measures of government in the early part of the present 
reign. At that time it was not surprising that many of his 
pamphlets were popular, or tliat be should be able tn boast 
of an intimacy with men of sank in tlie political world. He 
had the hardihood to publish writings which booksellers of 
established reputation would have rejected, and he ran 
little risk, as the expence of printing was defrayed by bis 
employers, while be bad the probts of the sale. Even of 
those which, upon his own authority, we have given as his 
productions, it is highly probable he was rather the editor 
than the author. In those which more recently a^eared 
under his name, there is very little of the ability, either 
argumentative or narrative, which could give consequence 
to a political effusion. 

» 2 
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About the year l7R'i, he retired from business as a book- 
seller; but ill 3 few years he married the widow of Mr. 
Parker, printer of a newspaper railed the General Adver- 
tiser, of which he then was proprietor and editor ; the spe- 
culation however injinred his fortune, and he became a pri- 
soner in the king’s bench for a libel, anil was afterwards 
an outlaw. Extricated at length from his difficulties, he 
retired again into Herifurdshire, where he died December 
12, 1805, leaving his widow in great distress. * 

ALPHEIIY (Mrkepher, so pronounced, though pro^ 
perly sjielt, Nikepiiok, Nicephoms) was born in Russia, of 
the imperial line. When that country was disturbed by 
intestine quarrels, in the latter end of the 16tli century, 
and the royal house particularly was severely persecuted 
by impostors, this gentleman and bis two brothers wore 
sent over to England, and recommended to the care of 
Mr. Joseph Bidell, a Russia merchant. Mr. Bideil, when 
they were of age fit for the university, sent them all three 
to Oxford, where the small-pox unhappily prevailing, two 
of them died of it. We know not whether this surviving 
brother took any degree, but it is very proliable be did, 
since he entered into holy orders; and, in the year 1618, 
bad the rectory of W’^ooley in Huntingdonshire, a living of 
no very considerable value, being rated at under 10/. in 
the king’s books. Here he did his duty with giTat cheer- 
fulness and alacrity ; and notwithstanding he was twice 
invited back to his native country, bv some who w’ould 
have ventured their utmost to liave set him on the throne 
of his ancestors, he chose rather to remain with his Hock, 
and to serve God in the hiinthle station of a parish 
priest.. Yet in 1613 he underwent the severest trials from 
the rage of the fanatic soldiery, who, not satisfied with 
depriving him of his living, insulted him in the most bar- 
barous manner; for, having piocured a file of musqueteers 
to pull hiin ’diit of his pulpit, as he was preaching on a 
Sunday, they, turned his wife and young children out into 
the street, into which also they threw his goods. The pooi^ 
man in tiiis - distress raised a tent under some trees io 
the ohurch-yard, over against his house, Where he and hi^ 
family lived for a week. One day- havi^g^ gotten a few 
eggs, he picked ep some rotten, wood and dry sticks, and 

■ > Gent. Mag. vol. LXXV.— Public Characters for lSQS'i, where is a very 
fattering life, evidently contributed by bimtelf. 
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with these made a (ire in tlic church porch, in order to 
boil them ; but some of his adversaries, to show how far 
tiiey could carry their rage against the church (for this 
poor mail was so harmless, they could have none against 
him), came and kicked about his fire, threw down his 
skillet, and broke his eggs. After this, having stiil a little 
money, he made a small purchase in that neighbourhood, 
built a house, aud lived there some years. He was en- 
couraged to this by a presbyterian minister who came in 
his room, and honestly paid him a fifth part of the annual 
income of the living, which was the allowance made by 
parliament to ejected ministers, treated him with great 
humanity, and did him all the services in his power, it is 
a great misfortune that this gentleman’s name is not pre- 
seiTed, liis conduct in this respect being the more laudable, 
because it was not a little singular. Walker calls him Mr. 
B — , and the living is not mentioned by Calamy. After- 
wards, probalily on the death or removal of this gentleman, 
Mr. Alphery left HuniingdunsUire, and came and resided at 
Hammersmith, till tlie Restoration put him in possession of 
his living again. Ho returned on this occasion to Hun- 
tingdonshire, where he did not stay long ; for, being up- 
wards of 80, and very infirm, he could not perform the 
duties of his function. Having therefore settled a curate, 
he retired to his cldi.'st sou’s house at Hainmcrsmith, where 
shortly after he died, full of years and of honour. It must 
be owned that this article is very imjierfect ; but the sin- 
gularity of a Russian prince’s being a country minister in 
England is a matter of too much curiosity to be wholly 
omitted. 

JMrs. Alphery, the last dc.scendant of tlie family, married 
one Mr. Johnson a cutler at Huntingdon. She was Jiving 
in 1704, and had ciglit chihh'en. By her the facts coiix 
turned in the jirccediug article, first related, by .Walker, were 
confirmed to lord Sandwich, and were likewise known to 
be true by old people in the neighbourhood. His lordship 
informed Dr. Campbell, that such \vas the respect paid this 
woman on account of h^r illustrious descent, tliat no per- 
sons, of vvhatey^V station^, chgse to .be seated in her pre- 
sence: on the. 'contrary th^y j;obe, and remained so till she 
hud taken her chair. ‘ . 
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ALPHONSUS X. king of Leon and Castile, who has 
been’ stirhamed The Wise, on account of bis attachment 
to hterature, is now more celebrated for having been an 
astronomer than a king. He was born in I2('3, succeeded 
4iis father Ferdinand HI. in 1252, and died in 1234, con- 
sequently at the age of 81. The aft'airs of the reign of 
Alphonsus were very extraordinary and unfortunate, but 
ive shall here only consider him in that part of his 
character, on account of which he has a place in this 
work, namely, as an astronomer and a man of letters. He 
acquired a profound knowledge of astronomy, philosophy, 
and histor)', and composed books upon the^moiions of the 
heavens, and on the history of Spain, which are highly 
commended. “ Wliat can be more sur]>rising,” says Ma- 
riana, than that a prince, educated in a camp, and 
handling arms from Ins childhood, should have such a 
knowledge of the stars, of pliilosophy, and the transactions 
of the world, as .men of leisure can scarcely acquire in 
tfieir retirements ? There are extant some books of Alphon- 
sus on the motions of the stars, and the history of Spain, 
written with great skill and incredible care.” In his astro- 
nomical pursuits be discovered that the tables of Ptoleniy 
were full of errors, and was t!ie first to undertake the task 
of correcting them. For this purpose, about the year 1240, 
and during the life of his father, he assembled at I’olcdo 
the most skilful astronomers of his time, Christians, Moors, 
or Jews, when a plan was formed for constructing new 
tables. This task was accomplished about 1252, the first 
year of his reign j the tables being drawn up chiefly by the 
skill and pains of Uabbi Isaac Kazan, a learned Jew, and 
the work called the Alphonsine Tables, in honour of the 
prince, who was at vast expences concerning them. He 
fixed the epoch of the tables to the 30th of May 1252, 
being the day of his accession to the throne. They were 
printed for the first time in 1483, at Venice, by Radtolt, 
who excelled in printing at that time ; an edition extremely 
rare: there are others of 1492, I52i, 1545, &c. 

We must not omit a memorable saying of Alphonsus, 
which has been recorded for its boldness knd impiety ; 
namely) ** That if he had be^n of God*s privy council when 
he made the world, he could baye advised him better.** 
His biographers have endeavoured to vindicate him in this 
instance, by assuring us that he meant only to reflect on 
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the absurd philosophy by which the laws of nature were 
then explained. Perhaps ^viser course would have 
been to consign it to oblivion, as there is no direct proQ|( 
of his not having used this irreverent language. * 
ALPHONSUS (PfTER), a Spanish Jew of the I2th 
century, was converted to the Christian religion in ll06jn. 
in the 44'th year of his age. Being severely censured by 
his countrymen, he published a ** Dialogue between a 
Jew and a Christian,’' whicii seems to have been no con- 
temptible defence of Christianity against his countrymen. 
He wrote also On science and philosophy,” and was 
eminent for sacred and profane literature. 7’hc time of 
his death is not known. The first mentioned work is in 
the « Bibl. Patrura.” * 

ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS. See TOSTATUS. 

AIJ*INI (PttospiiRO), a celebrated physician and bo- 
tanist, w’us born tlic 2:kl of November 1553, at Marostica, 
in the republic of Venice. In his early years he was in* 
clined to the profession of arms, and accordingly served 
ill tlio Milanese ; but being at length persuaded by ins 
lather, wlio was a physician, to a{)ply himself to learning, 
lie u lit to PuJua, where in a little time he was chosen 
deputy to tlie rector, and #yudic to the students, which 
oflicL’s he discharged with great prudence aiui address. 
'I’his, however, did not hinder him from pursuing his study 
of physic, in which faculty he w'us created doctor iu 1573, 
Nor did he remain lung without practice, being soou after 
invited to Cainpo San Pietro, a little town in the territories 
of Padua. But such a situation was too confined for one of 
his extensive views ; he was desirous of gaining a know- 
ledge of exotic plants, and thought the best way to succeed 
ill his iiujuirics, was, after Galen’s example, to visit the 
countries where they grpw. He soon iiad an opportunity 
of gratifying his curiosity, as George Emo, or Hemi, being 
appointed consul for the republic of Venice in Egypt* 
chose him for his physician. They left Venice the 12th 
of September 1580; and, after a tedious and dangerous 
voyage, arrived at Grand Cairo the beginning of July the 
year following. ’ Alpini continued three years in this coun- 
try, where he .omitted no opportunity of improving his 

• Vaiv, History -rMoreri.>-Saxii OnoniAsticon.— Gen. Diet., in art. Castille. 
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knowledge in botany, travelling along the banks of the 
river Nile, and as far as Alexandria, and other parts of 
Egypt Upon his return to Venice, in 1584, Andrea 
Dorla, prince of Melfi, appointed him |)is physician ; and 
he distinguished himself so inueh in this capacity, that he 
was esteemed the first physician of his age. The republic 
of Venice, displeased that a subjeqt of theirs, of so much 
merit as Alpini, should continue at Genoa, when he might 
be of very great service and honour to their state, recalled 
him in 1593, to fill the professorship of botany at Padua, 
where he had a salary of 200 florins, afterwards raised to 
750. He discharged this office with great reputation ; but 
his health became very precarious, having been much in- 
jured by the voyages he had made. According to the 
registers of the university of Padua, he died the 5th of 
February 1617, in the 64th year of his age, and was buried 
the day after, without any funeral pomp, in the church of 
St. Anthony. 

His works, some of which are still held in esteem, were, 
1. ** De Medicina Egyptiorum, libri IV.” Venice, 1591, 
4to, Paris, 1645, and Leyden, 1735, 4to. 2. “DeBalsamo 
dialogus,” Venice, 1591, Paejua, 1610, 4to. In this ho 
describes the plant in Asia Minor which produces the white 
balsam. 3. “ De Plantis Egyptii liber,” Venice, 1592, 
Padua, 1640, 4to. 4. “De Plantis cxoticis, libri II,” Ve- 
nice, 1627, 1656, 4to. 5. “ Historiae naturalis Egypti, li- 
bri IV.” Leyden, 1735, 2 vols. 4to. 6. “ De prajsagionda 
vita et morte aegrotantiuin, libri VII.” Padua, 4to, Leyden, 
1710, edited by Boerhaave; the most considerable of all 
his works, of which there have been various editions, and 
an English translation by Dr. James, 2 vols. 8vo. 1746. 7. 
“ De Medicina mcthodica, libri XIII.” Padua, fol. 1611, 
Leyden, 1719, 4to, a work in which he evinces his pre- 
dilection for the methodists. 8. “ Dissertatio de Rbapon- 
tico,” Padua, 1612, 4to. All these works have been fre- 
quently reprinted. Towards the end of his life Alpini be- 
came deaf, and in consequence turned his thoughts to- 
wards the causes of that privation, and the possibility of 
cure. The result of his researches he communicated in a 
treatise on the subject, which, with some other works, still 
TiCnifin in manuscript. He left four sons, one of wboni 
was a lawyer, and another a physician, and the publisher 
of his father’s posthumous works. The Alpinia, a genufi 
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the monogynia order, of which there is but one species» 
derives its name from him . ' 

ALREDUS, Alfuedus, or Aluhedus, an ancient Eng- 
lish historian, was born at Beverley in Yorkshire, and re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge. He returned after- 
wards to the place of his nativity, where he became a secu- 
lar priest, one of the canotis, and treasurer to the church of 
St. John, at Bevcritiy. Tanner, in a note, informs us, that 
he travelled for improvement through France and Italy, 
and that at Rome he became domestic chaplain to cardinal 
Othoboni. According to Bale and Pits, he Nourished under 
king Stephen, and continued his annals to the year 1136. 
Vo.'jsius is suj)})osed to come nearer the truth, who tells us 
that he flourished in the reign of Henry I. and died in 1126, 
in which same }ear ended his annals. His history, how- 
ever, agrei's with none of these auiiiors, and it seems pro- 
bable from tliciu’c that he died in 1 128 or 1129. He in- 
tended at flrst no more than an abridgment of the history 
of the ancient Britons ; but a desire of pursuing the thread 
of his story led him to add the Saxon, and then the Nor- 
man history, and at length he brouglit it down to his owm 
times. I’his epitome of our liistoiy from Brutus to Henry 1. 
is c.stoemed a valuable jierforraance ; it is written in Latin, 
in a concise and elegant style, with grt^at perspicuity, and 
a strict attention to dates and authorities : the author has 
betai not improperly styled our English Florus, his plan 
and execution very much resembling that of the Roman 
historian. It is somewhat surprising that Lelund has not 
given him a place amongst the Britisii writers ; the reason 
seems to have been that Lt'iaiut, througli a mistake, con- 
siders him only as the autimrof an abridgment of Geoftrey- 
of Monmouth’s history ; but most of the ancient writers 
liaving placed Get)(Trey’s history later in jmiiit of time than 
that of Alrodiis, we have reason to conclude that Alredus 
composed his compendium before he ever saw the history 
of Geoffrey. VV'^e have also the authority of John With- 
amsted, an ancient writer of the fifteenth century, who, 
speaking of our autlior, .says, that lie wrote a chronicle of 
what happened from the settlement of Brutus to the time 
of the Normans, in which he also treated of the cities an- 
ciently founded in this kingdom, and mentioned tlie names 
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bjt.wbjpl^Jl^n^oo, CantcrUu^, anti York were called in old 
times,^ .when the ' Britons inhabited them ; and tliis testi- 
wi^ the book, as we now have it. Some other 
have, been ascribed to Alredus; but this histor)', 
and, that of St. John of Beverley, seem to have been all that 
he wrote. This last performance was never printed, but it 

to be found in the Cotton library ; though not set down 
ip tbe catalogues, as being contained in a volume of tracts : 
it is entitled “ Libertates ecclesiuj S. .Tohannis de Bever- 
Rky cum privileges apostulicis et c]>iscopaiibus, quas ma> 
gistcr Alueredus sacrista ejusdem ecclcsr<e de An^iicn in 
l.atinumtranstulit: in hoc tractatulo dantur cartas SaNonicce 
R. R. Adelstani, Eadwardi Confessoris, et Willelmi, quas 
fecerunt eidem ccclesiiu, sed imperito exscriptore mendosc 
scripts. The liberties of the church of St. .lohn of Be- 
verley, with the privileges granted by the apostolic see, 
or by bisliop.s, translated out of Saxon into Latin, by master 
Alured, sacrist of the said church. In this tn'aiise are 
contained the Saxon charters of the kings Adelstan, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and William the Conqueror, granted 
by them to this church ; but, through want of skill in the 
transcriber, full' of mistakes.** Mr. ilcarne published an 
edition of Alredus’s annals of the British History*, at Ox- 
ford, in 1716, with a preface of his own. Tliis was taken 
from a manuscript belonging to 'riiomas Uawlinson, esq. 
W'bich Heame says is the onU one lie ever .saw.' 
ALSAHAIIAVILS. Sec“ABi;L(:ASIS. 

ALSOP (Antjionv), a poetical and miscellaneous Eng- 
lish writer, was educated at Westminster school, and thence 
elected to Christ-churcb, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of'M.A. March 23, 16.06, and of B. D. Dec. 12, 1706. On 
lus coming to the university, he was very soon distinguished 
by dean Aldrich, a.nd published Eabulanim .Esopicarum 
delectus,’* Oxon. 1698, Svo, with a poetical dedication to 
lord viscount Scudamore, and a pretiwxj in whicli lie took 
pari against Dr. Bentley in the famous dispute with Mr. 
Boyle. This book, Dr. Warton observes, is not suffi- 
ciently known. It was better known at one time, how- 
ever, if we may credit bishop W arburton, who, in one of 
his letters to Dr. Hurd, says that “ a powerful cabal gave 
it a surprising turn.'* Alsop pas.sed thrbugh the usual 
offices in bis college; to that of censor, with considerable 
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reputation ; and some years had the principal 
tncn and gentlemen belonging to the society commiued t0 
bis care. In this usetui employment he continued till his 
merit recommended him to sir Jonathan Trelawny, bishop 
of Winchester, who appointed him his chaplain, and spon 
after gave him a prebend in bts own cathedral, together 
with the rectory of Brightwell, in the county of Berks, 
which alforded him ample provision for a learned retire> 
nient, from which he could not be drawn by the repeated 
solicitations of those who thought him qualiticd for a more 
public character and a higher station. In 1717 an action 
was brought against him by Mrs. Elizabeth Astrey of Ox- 
ford, for a breach of a marriage contract ; and a verdict 
obtained against him for 2,000/. which probably occasioned 
him to leave the kingdom fur some time. How long this 
exile lasted is unknown ; but his death happened, June 10, 
1726, and was occasioned by his falling into a ditch that 
led to his garden-dour, tlu^ path being narrow, and part of 
it giving way. A quarto volume of his was published in 
17.^i2, by the late sir Fraucis Bernard, under the title of 
** Antonii Alsupi, tedis Christi olim alumni, Odarum libri 
duo.” Four English poems of his are in Dodsley'S collec- 
tion, one in Pcarch's, several in the early volumes of tlie 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and some in the * ** Student.” He 
seems to hare been a pleasant and facetious companion, 
not rigidly bound by the trammels of bis profession, and 
does not appear to have published any sermons. Mr. Al- 
sop is respectfully mentioned by the facetious Dr. King of 
the Commons (vol. I. p. 236.) as having enriched the com- 
monwealth of learning, by ** Translations of fables from 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic and not less detractingly by 
Dr. Bentley, under the name of “ Tony Alsop, a late edi- 
tor of the >£sopeaa Fables.” Sir Francis Bernard, bis 
editor, says, that among the various branches of philological 
learning for which he was eminent, his singularly delicate 
taste for the classic poets was the chief. This induced him 
to make use of the Sapphic numbers in his familiar corre- 
spondence with his most intimate friends, in which be 
shewed a facility so uncommon, and a style so natural and 
easy, that he has been, not unjustly, esteemed not inferior 
to his master Horace. ' 

* Bernard’s Proposals for printing tlis Odesj iwaed July 37, 1748.— Nichob’t 

Life of Bowyer, vol. 11 . p. 3f3. 
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■ ALSOP (Vincent), an English nonconformist of con- 
ttderable note, was a native of Northamptonshire, and edu- 
cated at St John^s college, Cambridge, where he took the 
diegree of niaster of arts. He afterwards received deacon's 
orders from a bishop, and settled at Oakham in llutland- 
shire, as assistant to the master of the free school. Being 
a man who possessed a lively pleasant wit, he fell into gay 
company, but was reclaimed by the admoniLion of the rev. 
Mr. King, a Puritan minister at or near Oakham, whose 
daughter he afterwaixls married ; and becoming a convert 
to his principles, he received onlination in the presbytt:rian 
way, not being satlshed with that of the bishop, which ex- 
tended only to deacon’s orders, and he was no longer williijtr 
to conform to the church by apjjlying for those of a priest. 
He settled at Wilby, in the county of Northampton, 
whence he was ejected in 1 662 , for nonconformity. After 
which he ventured to preach sometimes at Oakham and at 
Wellingborough, where he lived ; and was once committed 
to prison for siv months, for praying with a sick perspn. 
The book he wrote against Dr, Sherlock, in a humorous 
style, made him lirst known to the world, and induced Mr. 
Cawton, an eminent nonconformist in Westminster, to 
recommend him to his congregation, as his successor. On 
receiving this invitation, he quitted Northampton, and came' 
to London, wheA’c he preached constantly, and w'rote .seve- 
ral ])ieces, whicii were extremely well received by the pub- 
lic: His living in the noighhourhoovl of the court exposed 
him to many inconvetiiences, hut he had the good fortune 
to.escape imprisonment and fines, by the ignorance of the 
informers, who ditl not know his Christian name, which he 
studiously concealed ; and even Anthony Wood, who calls 
him Benjamin, did not know it. His sulferings, however, 
ended with the reign of Charles II. at least in the beginning 
of/ the next reign, when his son, engaging in treasonable 
prtictices, was frequently pardoned by king James. After this, 
Mr. Alsop went frequently to court, and is generally sup- 
posed to have been the person who drew up the Presbyterians’ 
very fulsome address to that prince, for, his general indul- 
gence ; a measure, however, which was condemned by the 
majority of nonconformists. After the rcyolutioij, Mr. 
Alsop gave very public testimonies of his ,a^ection for the 
government, hut on all occasions spoke in the highest terms 
of respect and gratitude of king James, and retained 4, very 
high sense of his clemency, in sparing his only son. The 
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remainder of ills life he spent in the exercise of the minis* 
try, preaching once every Lord’s day ; besides which he 
had a Thursday lecture, and was one of the lecturers at 
Pinner’s hall. He liyed to be a very old man, preserved 
his spirits to the last, and died May 8, 1708. On grave 
subjects he wrote with a becoming seriousness ; but where 
wit might be shewn, he displayed it to considerable advan- 
tage. His funeral sermon was preached by Mr. Slater, and 
his memory will always be reincinbered by his own learned 
and elegant writings ; the most remarkable of which are : 
J. “ Andsozzo,” in vindication of some great truths op- 
posed ))y Dr. .Sherlock, in whose treatise “ Concerning 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ,” he thought he. discovered 
u tendency towards Socinianisni, and therefore entitled this 
work, which was published in 1675, “ Anlisozzo,” from 
the Italian name of .Socinus, Sherlock and he had been 
pupils under the same tutor in the university. Dr. Soutli 
allowed Alsop’s merit in this contest of wit, but Wood 
undervalues his talent. 2. “ Melius Jiupurcndum,” in 
answer to Dr. Goodman’s Compassionate liu^uiry, 1079,' 
8vo. 3. Tite Miscliief of Impositions in answer to 
Dr. Stillingfleet’s Mischief of Separation, 1680. 4. Dutj’ 
and interest united in praise and prayer for Kings.’* 
5. Practical godliness the ornament of Ueligion,” 1696 ; 
and several st'riiion.s. * 

AL.S I’KDIUS (John Hknrv), a German protestant di- 
vine, and a voluminous writer, was some time professor of 
jihilosophy and divinity at llerborn in the county of Nas- 
sau ; afterwards professor at Alba Julia iu Transylvania, 
where he continued till his death, which hap^xjued in 1638, 
in bis 50th j'car. Of his public character, we only know 
that he assisted at the synod of Dort. He ajiplictl himself 
chiefly to reduce the several liranches of arts and sciences 
into systems. His “ Encyclopaedia” has been much esv 
teemed even by Koinan catholics : it was printed at Her- 
born, 1610, 4to, ibid. 1630, 2 vols. fol. and at Lyons, 1649, 
and sold very yreW throughout all France. Vossius men- 
tions the Encyclopaedia in general, but speaks of his trea- 
tise of Arithmetic more particularly, and allows the author 
to have been a man of great reading and universal learning. 
Bail let has the following quotation from a German autlior : 
*• Alstedius has indeed many good things, but he is not suf* 


* 9iog. JBiiti-rCaUmy. — Wood’s Atbf&ie. 
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6cicntly accurate'; yet his EncyclopiccUa was received with 
general applause, when it first appeared, and may be of 
use to those who, being destitute of other helps, and not 
having the original authors, are desirous of acquiring some 
knowledge of the terms of each profession and science. 
Nor can we praise too much hi^ patience and labour, his 
judgment, and his choice of good authors : and the al)stracts 
he has made are not mere scraps and unconnected rliapso- 
dies, since he digests the principles of arts and sciences 
into a regular and uniform order. Some parts are indeed 
better than others, sonic being insignificant and of little 
value, as his liistory and chronology. It must be allowed 
too, tliat he is often confused by endeavouring to be clear ; 
that he is too full of divisions and subdivisions ; Und that 
he affects too constrained a method.’* 1 .oren 7 .o Brasso 
says, **that though there is more labour than genius in Ai- 
Ktediu^’s works, yet they are esteemed ; and his industry 
being admired, has gained him admittance into the temple 
of fiune.” Alstedius, in his “ Triumphax Bibliorum Sa- 
crorum, seu Encyclopa'dia Biblica,” Francfoit, 1620, 1625, 
J642, 12mo, endeavours to prove, that the materials and 
principles of all the arts and sciences may be found in tiie 
.scriptures, an opinion which has been since aiiojited by 
others.- John Himnielius wrote a piece against his 
ologia Poiemica,” which was one of the best perlbrmaiicrs 
of Alstedius. He also published in 1627, a treatise entith'd 
“De Miile Annis,” wherein he asserts that the faithful 
shall reign with Jesus Christ upon earth a thousand years, 
after which will be the general resurrection and the last 
judgment. In this opinion, he would not have been singular, 
as it has more or less prevailed in all ages of the church, 
had he not ventured to predict that it would take place in 
the year 1694. Niceron has given a more copious list of 
his works, which are now little known or consulted. ‘ 
ALSTON (Charles), an ingenious physician and bo« 
tanist, was the son of Mr. Alston, of Eddlcwood, a gen- 
tleman of small estate in the west of Scotland, and allied- 
to the noble family of Hamilton, w1k>, »ficr having studied 
physic, and travelled with several gentlemen, declinetl 
the practice of his profession, and retired to his patri- 
mony. His son Cliarles was boi:ii in 1683, and at the 
time of his father's death was studying at the university of 

i 
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Glasgow. On this event, the duchess p{ Hamilton took 
him under her patronage, and recommended to him the 
proiessiuii of the law, but his inclination for botany and 
the study of medicine superseded all other schemes ; and 
from the year 1716, lie entirely devoted himself to medt* 
cine. Ill that year he went over to Leyden, and studied 
under Boerhaave for three years j and having here formed 
an acquaintance with the celebrated Dr. Alexander Monro, 
the first of that name, on their return they projected the 
revival of medical lectures and studio.^ at Edinburgh. For 
this purpose they associated themselves with Drs. Ruther- 
ford, .Sinclair, and Plummer, and laid the foundation of 
that high chara<ier, as a medical scliool, which Edinburgh 
has so long enjoyed. Dr. Alston’s department was botany 
and the materia inedica, which he continued to teaCh with 
unwearied assiduity until his death, Nov. 22, 1760, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

In 1740, he published for the use of his pupils j I. ** In 
dex Plantaruni prmcipue officinalium, qum in horto medico 
Kdiiiburgensi, studiosis demonstrantur,” Svo. 2. “ Index 
Medicamentcrum simpUcium triplex,” 1752, Svo. 3. 
rociniuin Botanicum Edinl^urgense,” 1753; his principal 
work, containing a republication of his “ Index” with the 
“ Fundamenta Botanica” of Linn® us ; in this, however, 
he made an unavailing attempt to overthrow Liiin®(is''s 
system; doublh'ss from a fond attachment to his eiirly in- 
structors, Tournefort, Ray, and Boerhaave. Besides 
these, he publislied in the Edinburgh medical essays, 
three papers on Tin as an anthelmintic, on Opium, and 
on a case of extravasated blood in the pericardium ; and 
separately in 1752, 1754, and 1757, a “ Dissertation on 
Quick-lime and Lime-water.” His ** Lectures on the 
Materia Medica” were published after his death by Dr. 
Hope, 2 vols. 4to, 1770, which did not contribute much 
to his fame, being, as Dr. Pulteney justly observes, ratlier 
an account of the state of the materia medica, as it was, 
than as it is, in the works of Lewis, Bergius, Murray, and 
Cullen. * 

ALSTROEMER (Jonas), the reviver of inditstiy and 
commerce in Sweden, was born in 1665, in the small town 
of AUngsas in West Gothland, of poor parents. After 
struggling for a long time with the evils of want, he came 

^ Pult«Ri:y\ Uiit. and Biof. etches of Qie Progress of Botany iti England. 
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to Ldg^Pp, \vh«re he paid particular attention to cpmmer* 
ci^ speculations ; and. from his inquiries into the pros- 
perity of England, he deduced the importance of manu- 
factures and commerce. His native country, for several 
centuries engaged in war, had made little progress in the 
arts of industry, but was now endeavouring to promote 
them ; and Alstroeiner having formed his plan, returned 
to Sweden to assist his fellow-citizens in this undertaking* 
In 1723 , he requested of the, states a licence to establish 
manufactures in the town in which he was born, and it 
soon became the seat of activity and industry, which spread 
dyer oUter parts of the kingdom. In the mean time he 
travelled to acquire a knowledge of the inventions and the 
fnetliods practised in Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 
collected able workmen, and the best models, and pub- 
lished several instructive papers. At the same time ho 
carried on trade, in partnership w'ith Nicholas Sahlgren, 
at Gottenburgh. Here lie established a sugar-house, 
traded to the Indies and the Levant, and bestowed so much 
attention on rural (economy, as to introduce some very 
essential improvements, cultivating plants proper for 
dying, and extending the culture of potatoes, then a no- 
velty in Sweden. He also improved the wool-trade by 
importing the sheep of Spain and luigland, and even the 
Angora goat. The manufacture of cloth, and other ar- 
ticles from wool, was now much encouraged, and gave 
employment to a great number of hands, who manntac- 
tured' to ihe value of three millions of Uvres tonrnois pjsr 
annum, and relieved the country from the nece.ssity of 
haying. recourse to foreign markets ; but in other 'manu- 
faptures, as tlie silk, they did not succeed so w^ell. Al- 
st^oemer has, been accused of not paying sufficient attepr 
tiqn.to local circumstances in some of his scheones, and qf 
buying encouraged notions that were more showy than 
sqli^ .hut his design was truly patriotic, and his country 
resjillp^jracskiiowledged tlie beneht it has derived from his 
lahqurs*.; The king Frederic bestowed on him the tiths of 
coupsellorof commerce, and the order of the polar star; 
Adolphus Frederic granted him letters of nobility ; and the 
academy of sciences chose him a member, while die States 
decreed that his statue should be placed on the exchange 
at Stockholm, this inscription : “ Jonas Alstroemer, 
artium fabriliun)i|||h patria instaurator.’* J. A. the reviver 
of manufactures.^ He died in 1761 , leaving a consider- 
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able fortune. His four sons, Claude, Pauick, John, and 
Augustus, were distinguished for talents and patriotism, 
a>ud the first three were members of the academy of Stock* 
holm.* ' ' 

ALSTROEMER (ClauoeI, son of the preceding, was 
iborn in 17.'$ 6, studied natural history, and was a pupil of 
Linnaeus. He travelled over a considerable part of Eu- 
rope, beginning- with Spain-, ‘whence he sent some plants 
to LinniBus, who mentions him in his Species plantarum.'^ 
On landing at Cadiz, he saw in the house of the Swedish 
.consul the flowers of a plant, a native of Peru. Struck 
with their beauty, he asked and obtained some seeds, which 
he immediately dispatched to Linnaeus, with whom they 
succeeded, and became generally cultivated under the 
name of the lilv of Alstroemer, or of the Incas. Linneeus 
petpe^uated the name by calling the genus Alstroemeria* 
Alstroemer communicated with several societies for agrir 
■culture and natural history, but one paper ouiy is men* 
tinned of his in the memoirs of the academy of l^ockholm, 
giving a description of the Simla Mai^inon, a species of 
4 ipe. He died in 1794. * 

ALT (Fr>»ncis Josepu NiCiiOLA.s Baron d*), the de- 
scendant of au ancient patrioiun family of Fribourg in 
Swisserland, was born there in 1689, and died Feb. 1-7, 
1771. In . 171 8 he was a captain in the Austrian service, 
but returned to his country, over which he long presided 
as avoyer, or magistrate, an appointment conferred upon 
him in 1737. He published a “ Histoire de la Suisse’* 
Fribourg, 1,750 to 1753, 10 vols. Sv-o, of which baron 
^urlaubeu, a competent and impartial judge, says, that 
it would have deserved more praise, if besides the many 
faults of the lauj^ge (French), be had supported his 
facts by proofs ; if^e bad <Mn-itted matters foreign to the 
history of Swisserland, whieh occupy a great deal of the 
work ; if he had made his readers better acquainted with 
the Swiss .government ; and had described ‘ some of the 
.cantons with more accuracy ; if he had passed over in si- 
lence events not compatible with the }^an of a general 
history, and if he had not espoused with too much w^nith 
,the cause of the catliolle cantons. ’ 

ALTER (Francis Charles), a German classical scholar 
;and critic, was born at Englesberg, in Silesia, in 1749. 

i' * 

Biog. UniT«rs«l|s. ^ Jlbid. 9 Ibid. 
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and di^ at Vienna March 29, . 1804. He entered the so- 
ciety ef the Jesuits, and was Greek teacher in the school 
of Anne, and the academy of Vienna, until his death. 
He has published twp hundred and fifty volumes and dis- 
sertations, the tides of which are given in J. G. Meusel's 
Alleinagne Savante. One of his principal publications was 

Novum Testam^tum, ad codiceoi Vindobonensem 
Grssce expressum : varietatem lectionis addidit Franc. 
<X Alter.’V vol. I. 1786, vol. II. 1787, 8vo. The ground- 
work of this edition is the codex Lamb.ecii in the imperial 
.libraiy at Vienna, with which the author has collated other 
manifscripts in that library, and the Coptic, Sclavonic, and 
Latin versions ; the latter from the valuable fragments of 
the Vulgate, anterior to that of Jerome. It is thought 
that he would have succeeded better, if he had adopted 
,as a basis the text of Wetstetn or Griesbach, and if he had 
been more fortunate in arranging his materials. The 
merits of this edition are examined, with his usual acutc- 
’ ness, by Dr. Herbert Marsh in bis supplement to Michaelis’s 
introduction to the New Testament. Of Alter's other 
works, those in most esteem abroad are: !.. A German 
translation of Harwood's View of the various editions of 
the Classics, with notes, Vienna, 1778, 8vo. 2. Various 
readings from the manuscripts in the imperial library, which 
he used in the editions printed at Vienna, of Lysias, 1785 ; 
Ciceroni's Qusest Acad. Tusc. 1780, 8vo ; Lucretius, 
1787, 8vo; Homeri 1 lias, *1789 — 179Q, 2 vols, ; also with 
various readings from the Palatine library ; Homeri Odys- 
sea and min. poem. 1794. 3. Some of Plato's Dialogues, 

1784, 8vo. 4. Thucydides, 1785, 8vo. 5. The Greek 
Chronicle of George Phranza or Phranze.s, not betore 
printed, Vienna, 1796, fol. 6. Notic«|| on the Literary 
hbtory of Georgia, in German, 1798, 8vo. His numerous 
essays and dissertations, which are upon curious and re- 
condite subjects, illustrations of Oriental and Greek ma- 
nuscripts, &c. have appeared in the German literary 
journals at various periods, particularly in the Memora- 
btUien of M. Paulus, and the Allg. Litt. Anzeiger de 
Leipzig. L 

ALTHAMERUS (AmCrew), a celebrated Lutheran mi- 
lustei* at Nuremberg, published in the sixteenth century 
several works in Divinity, as ** Conciliationes. locoram 
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scriptur®,** 1528} 8vo, Latins and Gerin®tif^/'^ AiHiottu-' 
tiones in Jacobi Epistolam “ De Peccate Oftginali j** 
and ** De Sacramento altaris.*’ He likewise published 
“ Sylva Biblicorum nominum,” Ba8i4 1535 i$ and “ Notes 
upon Tacitus de situ, moribus, et populis Germani®,” 
Nuremberg, *1529, 1536, and at Ambefg, *1609, 8vo, 
He was at the conferences at Berne in 1528^ which' paved 
the way to the reformation of that canton. ' His principles 
appear to have inclined to Antinomianism,' and he att^ked 
the authority of the Epikle of St. James with great inde- 
cency : this afterwards was introduced in the dispute be^ 
tween Grotins and Rivet, of which an account may be seen 
in Bayle. Althamerus, who died about 1540, was some- 
times called Andrew Brentius from^ the place of his na- 
tivity, Brentz, near GundelBngen, in Swabia ; and^somp- 
times he assumed the fictitious name of Palwo Sphyra. 
I. Arnold Ballenstad published a life of him in 1740. * 
ALTHUSEN, or ALTHUSIUS- (John), a German Pro- 
testant lawyer, was born about the middle of the sixteenth* 
century, and became law-professor at Herbom, and 
syndic at Bremen. He wrote some tteatises in the way of 
his profession, ** De Jurisprudentia Romana,” and “ De 
civili conversatione but what made him principally 
known, was his “ Politica methodice digesta,’^ 1603, in 
which he maintained the sovereignty of the people, and 
their right to put kings to death, and those other doctrines, 
the effects of which were so extensively displayed in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth, and in France in the eighteenth 
century. A recent French biographer, Michaud, observes 
that “ these strange opinions produced by the revolu- 
tionary spirit which prevailed in the sixteenth century, 
have been revived in ours by the demagogues, who. fancy 
that they are advancing something new.” Althusen died 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. * 

ALtTICOZZI (Laurence), of an Ulustrious family at 
Cortona, was born there, March 25, 1689. He entered 
the societyr of the Jesuits in 1706, and died in F777, at 
Rome, where he had lived many years. He was esteemed 
a man of great learning, piety, and amiable manners. -His 
principal work is his ** Sum of St. Augustine,?* Rome, 
1761, 6 vols. 4to, in which he gives a history of Pelagi- 

> Ottti. Diet.— Seckendorf*» Hitt, of Lotheranitm^Saxii OnomatUooik 
• tf«M. Diet.— Michaud, in fiiog. Unircftell*. 
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authoritiei in the ancient 
Qcctemiacal writem He <vrote against BeimoHjre'a hit*’ 
toryteCAUuitehdsm, and other works against the modern 
f^losojihears' and adherents of the doctrine 'of mate^*' 
rialisBtj* . 

= ALTiLIO (Gabaiel)) one of the Latin poets who^ 
flourished in Italy in tlie fifteenth century^ was born at > 
Basilicata^ in die kingdom of Naples, or as some think, at 
Mantua* He studied, however, at Naples, which he made 
bis residence, and associated with Pontanus, Sannazarius, 
and* the other literati of that time and place, and acted as 
preceptor to prince Ferdinand, who came to the throne in 
1495^ by the resignation of his father Alphonsus II. Ac- 
cording to Ughelli in his “ Italia sacra,” Altilio was 
appointed bishop of Policastro in I47l, and died in 1484; 
but according to Mazzuchelli, whose authority in this in- 
stance appears preferable, he was not bishop until 148P, 
and died about 1501, He has left but few specimens of 
his poetry, but they are of ackiiov\ledged merit. The 
most celebrated is the epithalamium he wrote oii the mar- 
riage of Isabella of Arragon, daughter of Alphonsus If. 
with John Galeas Sforca, duke of Milan. 'J’liis is published 
in the Carm. lllust. Poet. Ital. and with a few of his other 
pieces, at the close of the works of Sannazarius, by Coinino, 
1731, 4to, where numerous testimonies are collected of 
the merits of Altilio. Some of these pieces had, however, 
been before printed with the works of Sannazarius, Daniel 
Cereti, and the brothers of the Amalthei, illustrated by 
the notes of Peter Vlaniingii, Amst. 1728, 8vo, which may 
beiunited with the variorum classics. Notwithstanding the 
prawes generally bestow^ed on Altilio, there are some 
critics who have undervalue»l his talents. In particular, 
Julius Scaliger thinks tliere is too great a profusion of* 
thought and expression in this performance : “ Gabriel 
Altilius,” says he, “ composed an excellent epithalamium, 
which would have been still better, had he restrained his 
genius.; 'but, by endeavouring to say every thing upon the 
subject,; he disgusts the reader as much in some places, as 
he gives him pleasure in others : he says too muchy which 
is a fault peculiar to his nation* for in all that tract of Italy 
they have a continual desire, of talking.” It may appear 
•singular that bis Latin poetry should have raised hint to 
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the dignity of a prelate^^^yefedt^ceitaiiily didi^dnha 
measure, to the bishopric of Polksastxo..' 'Soiiie^.ha«« akb* 
reproached him for .neglecting Ithe muses after hil^ptefer^ 
ment, though they haX proved so tervichable'<: to- hini«4n 
acquiring it: ** When he was made bishop,^* says^Paidtls 
Jpvius, he soon and impudently lefit theimustk,'lljr whdse 
means he had been promoted : a most heinous ingi^ititdej^ ' 
unless wc excuse him from the consideration' of hts^ordet', 
which obliged him to apply to the study of the^fioly 
scriptures.”* 

ALTING (Henry), an eminent German divine, was 
born at Kmbdcn, Fob. 17, 1533, of a family of considerable 
note in Friesland. His father, Menso Alting, wasbne of 
the first who preached the doctrines of the reformation in 
the territory of Groningen, about the year 1566, and under 
the t}'Tannicai government of the duke of Alva. He faith* 
fully served the church of Erobden during the space of 
thirty*eight years, and died Oct. 7tb, 1612. His son was 
from a child designed for the ministry, and sent very early 
to school, and afterwards into Germany in 1602. At Her* 
born he* made such uncommon progress under the cele- 
brated Piscator, Matthias, Martinius, &c. that he Vas 
allowed to teach pbihisophy and divinity. While prepafT* 
ing for his travels into Switzerland and France, he w'as 
chosen preceptor to three young counts, who studied at 
Sedan with the electoral prince Wlatine, and took posses* 
sion of that employment about September 1605; but the 
.storm which the duke of Bouillon was threatened with by 
Heni*y IV. obliging the electoral prince to retire from Se- 
dan with the three young noblemen, Alting accompanied 
them to Heidelberg. Here he continued to instruct bis 
noble pupils, and was admitted to read lectures in geogra- 
phy and history to the electoral prince till 1608, when he 
was declared his preceptor. In tliis character he accompa- 
nied him to Sedan, and was afterwards one of those who 
were appointed to attend the young elector on his journey 
into England in 1612, where he became acquainted with 
Dr. Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, Dr.° King, bishop of 
London, Dr. ‘Hack well, preceptor to the prince of Wales ; 
and also had the honour of an audience of. hingjlames. 
The marriage between the elector and the princess of Eng* 
land being solemnized at Loudon in Feb. 1613, Alting 

* Biog. UniverMllp.— Roscoe^s Life of Leo.— Gen, Diet. 
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England, and arrived at Heidelberg. In the ensuing 
Angu^ he was appointed professor of the common places 
of dtvilUty, and to qualify himself for presiding in theoio* 
Ipcal. ^bniesini, he took the degree of D. D. In 1616 he 
' a^iimnblespme office conferred upon him, that of direc* 
. Heidelberg. In 1618 he 

^cond professorship of divinity, vacant by 
, t^,de^ df.f^penius, which he refused, but procm'ed it 
^rSonhetus. 

He distinguished himself by his learning at the synod 
of, Dort, whither he was sent with two other deputies of 
tho Palatinate, Scultetus and Tossanus. He appears to 
have conceived great hopes soon after his return to Hei- 
delberg, the elector Palatine having gained a crown by the 
Roubles of Bohemia, but he met with a dreadful disap- 
pointment. , Count Tilli took Heidelberg by stosm in 
Sept. 1622, and allowed his soldiers to commit every spe- 
cies of outrage and violence. Alting escaped almost by a 
miracle, which is thus related: He vvas in his study, trhen 
news was brought that the enemy was master of the town, 
and ready to plunder it. Upon his bolting his door he bad 
recourse to prayer. One of his friends, accompanied by 
two soldiers, advised him to retire by the back door into 
the chancellor's house, which was protected by a strong 
guard, because count Tilli designed the papers that were 
lodged there should come entire into his ban^. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regfiment of Hohenzollen was upon 
this guard, and addressing himself to Alting, said, “ With 
this axe I have killed to-day ten men, and Hr. Alting shall 
be die eleventh, if I can discover where he has bid him- 
self,” and concluded this barbarous speech by asking Al- 
ting, “ who are you ?” Alting, with great presence of 
mind, answered, “I faiave been regent in the cqllege of 
Sapience.” This expression the savage murderer did hot 
understand, and permitted, him to escape. On this he 
contrived to retire to bis family, which he had sent some 
time before to Heilbrun, He rejoined it at Schofndorf, 
but was not allowed to continue there more than a few 
months, owing to the illiberal conduct of some Lutheran 
ministers. In 1623 he retired with his family to Embdeh, 
and 'afterwards to the Hague^v where the king of Boheihia 
engaged him to instruct his eldest son, but permitted him 
at the same time to accept a professorship of divinity at 
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Groningen, which he entered upon, June 16, 1627, and 
kept to the day of his death. 

The l^st y^rs of his life were embitterjbd by dbni^ti'c 
afflictions, and by bodily disease. The l<>sft' of eil affl^ctidh- 
ate daughter, and afterwards of his wire, |>r^ed^ti](ifb 
coDstitotion that had been shaken by theyiOKsitud^ (tf his 
former life, end brought on a lethargic dlsorde^^^illf Whldh 
he died, Aug. 25, 1644, leaving behind hlth thd ehthrioter 
of a man of great piety and learning j and itf that 

few men of his time were more highly honoured 1^f*^^eir 
personal worth. He went yearly to wait u|>ou Ae kirig of 
Bohemia, and to inspect the studies of the royal family. 
He contributed very much to die collections that wefe 
made throughout all the Protestant countries for the 
churches of Germany. He was also employed in two other 
important commissions : one was the revisal made at Leyden 
of the new Dutch translation of the Bible; and the other the 
visitation of the county of Steinfurt. In the first he had 
some colleagues, but in the second he was the only gene^* 
ral inspector, the count of Bentheim having sent him to 
regulate the churches, and particularly to counteract the 
progress of Socinianism, which had crept in. Alting, by 
his temperate character and his abilities as a reasoner, 
taking all his arguments from scripture, appears to have 
been well qualified for these and other important trusts as- 
signed to him. He married at Heidelberg in 1614, and 
had seven cliildren, of whom a daughter and two sons sur- 
vived him. I'he eldest son was professor of civil law at 
Daventer ; the other is the subject of the next article. 

His works are, 1. ** Notae in Decadem Problematum 
Joannis Behm de glorioso Del et beatorum coelo,’* Heidel- 
berg, 1618. 2. “ Loci communes,” Amst 1646, 3 vols. 

3. << Exegesis Augustanm Confessionis,” Amst. 1647. 

4. ** Methodus Theologiae,” Amst. 1650, or 1654, 4to. 

5. ** Expiicatio catacheseos Palatina:,” ibid. 1646, 4to. 

6. ** Historia ecclesiastica Palatina,” ibid. 1644, 4to.* 

ALTING (Jamrs), son of the above Henry, was born 

at Heidelberg the 27th of September 1618, at which time 
his father was deputy at the synod of Dort. He .went 
through bis studies at Groningen with great success; and 
being desirpus to acquire' knowledge in the Oriental lan- 
guages, removed to Embdeii in 1638, to Improve himself 

1 Gea. pict. ia which Bayle has given aa erroaeous list of his works.— Mo> 
veri.— Saaii Oki<)ma;Mcoo. 
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under the rabbi Garaprecht Ben Abraham. He came over 
to England in 1640, where he became acquainted with 
many persons of the greatest note; he preached here, and 
was. ordained a priest of the church of England by Dr, 
Prideao.Xi bishop of Worcester. He liad once rcsolve<l to 
pass his life in<Engiand, but afterwards accepted the He- 
brew professorship at Groningen, offered him upon the 
death of Oomarus. He entered upon this office the 13 h 
of January 1643, the very day that Samuel des Marets was 
instolled in the professorship of divinity, which had been 
held by the same Gomarhs.; Alting was admitted doctor 
of philosophy the 2 1 St of October 1645, preacoer to the 
ap^jdetny in 1647, and doctor and professor of divinity ih 
1(^67. He had visited Heidelberg in 1662, where he re^ 
^ived many tfiarks of esteem from the elector Pal tute^ 
Lewis, who often solicited him to at cept of the 
p^Qffij^jrship of divinity, but he declined this offer. In a 
littl^ time a misunderstanding arose betwixt lt»m and Sa- 
npiel des Marets, his colleague, owing to a difference in 
their method of teaching, and in many points in their prin- 
ciples. Alting kept to the scriptures, without meddling 
wiih scholastic divinity; the first lectures which he reudut 
his house upon the catcci.ism, drew such vast crowds of 
hearers, that, for want of room in his own chamber, be was 
obliged to make use of the university hall. His colleague 
w'as accustomed to the method and logical distinctions of 
the schoolmen, had been a long , time in great esteeno, had 
, published several books, and to a sprightly genius had added 
a good stock f.f learning : the stmlents who w ere of that 
co.untry adhered to him, as the surest way to obtain churcii- 
prefermeiit, for the parishes were generally , supplied with 
such as had studied according to his method. This was 
sufficient to raise and keep up a misunderstanding betwixt 
the two professors. A Iting had great obstacles to surmount : 
a majority of voices and the authority of age were on his 
adversary's side. Des Marets gave out that Alting was an 
innovator, and one who endeavoured to root up the boun- 
daries .which our wise forefathers had made between truth 
and* falsehood ; he accordingly became his accuser, and 
chftrgcd him with ou.e-and-thirty erroneous propositions. 
The , curators of the university, without acquainting the 
partic$, 5 ent the information and the-answers to the divines 
of Leyden, desiring their opinion. The judgment they 
gave is remarkable ; Alting was acquitted of all heresy, hut 
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liis imprudence was blamed in broaching new hypotheses ; 
on iue other hand, Des Marets was censured for acting 
contrary to the laws of charity and moderation. The latter 
wQ.iia nut submit to this judgment, nor accept of the si> 
loi.ce which was proposed. He insisted on the cause being 
licii' i before the consistories, the classes, and the synods; 
but tU;‘ heads would not consent to this, forbidding all 
w(itinu <, either for or against the judgment of the diV^ines 
o A.evden ; and thus the work of Des Marets, entitled 
“ Ai’di et aiteram partem,” was suppressed. This^cbntest 
c ci* . li much attention, and might have been attended with 
hud cot sequences, when Des Marets was called to Leyden, 
but lie died at Groningen before he could take possession of, 
that employment. There was a kind of reconciUation effected 
betwixt him and Alting before his death: a clergyihah of 
Groningen, seeing Des Marets past all hopes of recoVei^' 
proposed it to him ; and having his consent, made the ssimfi 
proposal to Alting, who answered, that the silence he bad 
observed, notwithstanding the clamours and writings of his 
adversary, shewed bis peaceable disposition; that he was 
ready to come to an agreement upon reasonable terms, but 
that be required satisfaction for the injurious reports disse4 
minated against his honour and reputation ; and that he 
could not conceive how any one should desire his friend- 
ship, whilst he thought him such a man as he had repre-^ 
sented him to he. The person, who acted as mediator, 
some time after returned^ with another clergyman, t6 Al- 
ting, and obtained from him a formulary of the satisfaction 
he desired. This formulary was not liked by Des Marets, 
who drew up another, but tliis did not please Alting: at 
last, however, after some alterations, the reconciliation was 
effected ; the parties only retracted the personal injuries, 
and as to the accusations in point of doctrine, the accuser 
left them to the judgment of the church. Alting, however, 
thought he had reason to complain, even after he was de- 
livered from so formidable an adversary, His complaint 
was occasioned by the last edition of Des Marets*s system, 
in which he was very ill treated : he said, his ad^’^cr&aiy 
should have left no monuments of the quarrel ; and thH 
his reconciliation had not been sincere, since he had not 
suppressed such an injurious book. The clergy were con- 
tinually murmuring against what they called innovations ; 
but the secular power wisely calmed those l^orms, which 
the convocations and synods would have raised, ihreaten- 
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ing to interdict those who should revive What had obtaindd 
the name of the Maresio>Akingian controversy. Alttng 
enjoyed but little health the last three years of his life ; 
Mid being at length seized with a violent fever, was parried 
off in nine days, at .Groningen, August 30, 1679. Hia 
works, which^ Consist of dissertations on various points of 
Hebrew and Oriental antiquities ; commentaries on many 
of the books of the Bible; a Syro-Chaldaic Grammar; a 
nreatiae on Hebrew punctuation, &c. &c. were collected in 
B vols./ol. and published by Balthasar Boeker, Amst. 16S7, 
with a life by the same editor. * 

ALTING (Menso), the father of Henry and grandfa- 
ther of James Alting, was bom at Fleda in West-Friesland 
in 1541, and died, first pastor and president of the consis- 
tory at Embdpn, in 1617. The study of St, Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans is said to have brought him from the opi- 
nions of Luther to those of Galvin, in whose defence he 
wrote against Ligorius and Hunnius. His life was written 
by Ubbo Emmius. * 

ALTING (Menso), probably of the same family, was a 
learned burgomaster of Groningen, celebrated for his to- 
p^rapbical skill and writings. He was born in 1636, and 
died in 1713. His principal works are, 1. ** Notitia Ger- 
mania inferioris,” Amst 1697, Ibl. 2. “ Descriptio Fri- 
sia inter Scaldis portum veterem et Amisiam,” ibid. 1701, 
fol.* 

ALTISSIMO, an Italian poet of the fifteenth century, 
whose writings do not justify that honourable name, was 
according to Crescimbini, a native of Florence, his name 
• Christopher ; but on account of his^ merit, he received a 
poetic crown, and the surname of AUissimo. Le Quadrio, 
however, thinks that this was his family name, that his 
Christian name was Angel, and that he was a priest. He 
was one of the most admired improvisatori of his time, and 
bis verses are said to have been often collected and pub- 
lished. He was living in 1514. Of his poems we have 
only a translation of the first book of the famous romance, 
i Riali di Francia,** Venice, 1534, 4to, enough to prove 
t&it he was a very indifferent poei< * 

ALTMANN (John Georoe),' a Swiss historian and di- 
rlne» was bom in 1697, and, according to one authority, at 

1 Qen. Diet.— FoppenBibl. Belg.— Moreri. s Biog. UiuTwselle. 

3 Ibid.«»6axM OnooiasticQii. 4 Bk>g. Voiversellc. 
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his father bad beea rector ; or, according to 
^^KHKzofinguen, and died in 1758, curate of Innsj 9 
v^^Pin®me canton of Berne. In 1735 he was appointed 
moral and Greek professor at Berne, and afterwards pub- 
lished some valuable* works on the geography, history, and 
antiquities of Swisserland. In conjunction with Breitinger, 
he compiled the collection entitled “ T6mpe Helvetica,” 
Zurich, 1735 — 43, 6 vols. 8vo. His other works are, 
2. “ Metelemata philologico-critica, quibus difficilioribus 
N. Test^ locis ex antiquitate lux affunditur,” Utrechtj 
1753, 3 vols. 4to. 3. A Description of the Glaciers,” in 
German, Zurich, 1751 — 53, 8vo. 4. Principia Etbica, 
ex monitis legis natursD et prasceptis religionis Christianas 
deducts,” Zurich, second edition, 1753, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ 

ALTOMARl (Donato Antonio ab), an eminent Ne- 
apolitan philosopher, physician, and professor of medicine 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Naples, was one of 
the most learned medical writers of his time, and enjoyed 
very high reputation, it being only objected to him that he 
was too servile a copyist of Galen. We know little else of 
his history, unless that he had certain enemies who obliged 
him to take refuge in Home, and that be did not venture to 
return to Naples until he had obtained the protection of 
pope Paul IV. to whom he had dedicated one of his works. 
Most of them were published separately, as appears by a 
catalogue in Manget and Haller; but the whole were col- 
lected and published in folio at Lyons, 1565 and 1597; at 
Naples in 1573; Venice, 1561, 1574, and 1600. So many 
editions of so -large a volume are no inconsiderable testi- 
mony of the esteem in which this writer was held. He 4s 
said to have died in 1 556. ^ 

ALTOHFER or Altdorfer (Albrecht or Albert), a 
very eminent artist, was born in 1488, at AltdorlF in Bava- 
ria, and rose to be a member of the senate of Ratisbon, and 
architect to the town, where he died in 1 57 8. His merit as 
a painter appears to have been very considerable, hut much 
more as a designer and engraver. His works in wood and 
metal ar^as numerous as, in general, remarkable for dimi- 
nutive size, though neither bis conceptions nor forms were 
pony. The cuts of ** The Passion,” “ Jael- and Sisertth,” 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe,” “ Judah and' Thamar,”' if we al- 
low for the ignorance of costume in the three last, show a 

I Biog. Univ«r6elte.-^Diet.‘Hist.— Saxii Onomasticra. ' 
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sensibility of mind, and a boldness of design, which per- 
haps none of his German contemporaries can boast. Hol- 
bein is said to have drawn great assistance from him, 
evident traces of the style of Altorfer appearing in the 
prints of that inimitable artist, although certainly iiiuclj 
improved. * 

ALU N NO (Francis), an Italian scholar and mathema- 
tician, was a native of Ferrara, and lived in tiio hfteenth 
century. The three works on wliich his fame rests are, 
1 . “ Observations on Petrarch,” which are inserted in the 
edition of that poet, Venice, 1539, 8vo. 2. “ Le Uichessc 
della Lingua Volgare,” Venice, 1545, fol. in which he has 
collected, alphabetically, the most elegant words and 
phrases used by Boccaccio. 3. Della Fahbrica del 
Mondo,” Venice, 1526, 1556, 1557, 1558, 1 562, consist- 
ing of ten hooks, in which are eiunneraicd all the words 
used by the earliest Italian writers, but with no very happy 
arrangement. Aluiino was likewise distinguished fur a ta- 
lent perhaps more curious than useful, that of being able 
to write an exceeding small hand. We are told, that 
when at Bologna he presented Charles V. with the belief 
and tne first chapter ol the go.spel of St. ,lohn, in the size 
of a denier, or fiirihing ; and Aretine adds, that the empe- 
ror employed a whole day in <.lecyphcring this wonderful 
manuscript. * 

ALVAREZ (Diego), a Spanish dominican, was born at 
Rio Seco in Old Castille. He was professor of theology in 
Spain and at Rome, and afterwards archbishop of IVani in 
the kingdom of Naples. In concert with Lemos, his bro- 
ther in profession, he supported the causes of the Thomists 
against the Molinists, in the congregation J)e Auxiliis, 
held in 1596, He died in 1635, after publishing several 
treatises on the doctrines which he defended ; among these 
are, “ De auxiliis divinae graticc,” Lyons, 1611, folio; 
“ Concordia liberi arbitrii cum predestinatione,” Lyons, 
1622, 8vo; “ A comiaentary on Isaiah,” 1615, fol. &c. ® 

ALVAREZ (E.manuel), a celebrated Portuguese gram- 
marian, was born in the island of Madeira on the 4tli of 
June 1526, Having entered into the society of the Jesuits, 
he distinguished himself by his probity and his prudence, 
and became rector of the colleges 6f Coimbra, Evora, and 


■* Strutt and Piiking*OD’i< Dir! tonirk”. — B'-og. UnWcrselic. 
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Lisbon. He was well acquainted with polite literature; 
and for many years applied himself to the instruction of 
vouth in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He died at the col- 
lege of Evora on the 3oth of December 1582. His Latin 
orammar is much esteemed ; it is entitled, De Institu- 
tione'Grammaticfi,” and has had many editions; the first, 
Lisbon, 1572, 4to. Kess, Ricardi, and Turselllnus have 
publislied abridgments of it. His work “ Demensuris, 
ponderibus et numeris,” is in less esteem. * 

ALV'ARKS (Fkancis), a Portuguese priest, born at Co- 
imbra, about the end of the fifteenth century, was chaplain 
to Emanuel king of Portugal, and ambassador from that 
prince to David king of iEtbiojiia or Abyssinia. David had 
> 4 Mit an ambassador to Emanuel, who in return thought 
proper to send Alvaros and Galvanus to David, but the lat- 
ter died before he arrived in .Ethiopia. Alvaros continued 
six years in this country; and, when he returned, brought 
lettt.'rs to king .lohn, who succeeded Emanuel, and to pop® 
Cle^ment V 11. to w'hom he gave an account of his embassy 
at Bologna in January 1533, in the presence of the empe- 
ror Charh’s V. Alvares died in 1540; and left behind 
liim, in Portuguese, an account of his embassy, with a 
description of the manners and customs of the iEtliiopi- 
ans. It was printed at Lisbon the same year in which 
the author died, aud was translated imo Ercnch, and pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1558. 'J lie work was abridged by 
Ramusius. Bodiiius savs, that Alvares was the first who 
gave a true aiul accurate account of .Ethiopia, and that it 
was approved by the best writers, aud read with the great- 
est sutisraciitiu. 

ALVARES DE ORIENTE (Fi-udinano), one of the 
most estetnued Portuguese poets, was horn at Goa in the 
indies, in the fifteenth ceutury, about the commencement 
of the reign of kijig Sebastuin. We have few particulars 
of his life. Jt is said that he served iu the royal navy, and 
W'a.s captain of one of the vessels belonging to the squadron 
.which admiral Teller commanded iu India, during the 
viceroyalty of Mouiz-Barreto. His principal work, “ Lu- 
sitania Transfonnada,” is on the plan of the Diana of 
IVlontemajor. The language is purt* and harmonious, and 
the descriptions striking and natural. It was printed, for 
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the first time, at Lisbon, 1607, 8vo. A few years after, a 
more correct edition was published by father I'oyos, of the 
oratory. Our poet also wrote an elegy, which Inis been 
highly praised, and the fifth and sixth parts of the romance 
of Palmerin of England. ' 

ALVAROTTO (JAMhS), a celebrated lawyer of Padua, 
flourished in the fifteenth century. His family was origi- 
nally of Hungary, and allied to the Speroni, both of which 
have produced very eminent men. The subject of this 
short article was very learned both in the civil and canon 
law, which he had studied under Barthelemi Salieeti and 
Francis Zabarella, who wa.s afterwards cardinal. He then 
became professor at Padua, where be wrote several trea- 
tises, and among them “ Commentaria in l.iliros Feudo- 
rum,” a work long held in estimation, and frequently 
quoted by the Italian lawyers. He died June 27, 14'52, 
and was interred in the church of St. Anthony. * 

ALVENSLEBEN (Pnii.ir Charli s Count d’) a Prus- 
sian statesman, knight of the orders of the red and black 
eagle, lord of Hundi.sburgh, &c. was born Dec. 12, 1745, 
at Hanover, where his father was counsellor of war. Du- 
ring the se^cl1 years war he was brought up at Magdebourg 
with the prince, afterwards Erederic-William II. He then 
studied law at the university of Halle, and was appointed 
referendary in the court of accounts at Berlin, and in 1775, 
was sent as envoy extraordinary to the elector of Saxony, 
with the title of king’s chamberlain. This proved the 
commencement of a diplomatic career, for which he was 
thought qualified by his extensive knowledge and accom- 
plishments, and the address with which he retained the 
good opinion ot Frederic II. During the war for the suc- 
cession of Bavaria, he acted as intermediate agent between 
the king of Pru.ssia and the old electorate court, and be- 
tween the army of Frederic and that of Prince Henry. 
After having been engaged in this office for twelve years, 
he was sent as ambassador, in 1787, to the court of France. 
In 1788 he was sent, in the same capacity, to Holland ; and 
in 1789 to England. In 17.90 be was recalled firom the 
latter, and appointed minister for foreign affairs, and his 
zeal and activity rendered him iiighly acceptable in the 
court of Berlin. During his administration he founded 
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several benevolent establisimients. He died at Berlin in 
1802. As a writer he is known by a historical work en- 
titled “ Essai d’nn tableau chronologique des eveneineiits 
de la guerre, depuis la pn)x de Munster, jusqu’a celle de 
Hubertsbourg,” Berlin, 17 92, 8vo. * 

ALXINGIAI (John Baptist d’) a modern German 
poet, was born at Vienna, Jan. 21, 1755; his father was a 
civilian, and consistory counsellor to the bishop of Passau. 
He studied the classics under the celebrated antiquary 
Kckhel, keeper of the medals at Vienna, and while with 
him, imbibed such a taste for reading the ancient poets, 
that he knew most of their writings by heart, and was al- 
ways so fond of this study, that he remembered with grati- 
tude, to tlie last hour of his life, the master who had ini- 
tiated him in it, nor did he neglect his favourite authors, 
even when obliired to attend the courts of law. When the 
death of his parents had put him in possession of a consider- 
able patrimony, he made no other use of his doctor’s and ad- 
vocate’s titles, than in reconciling the differences of such 
clients as addressed themselves to him for advice. His first 
poetical attempts appeared in the Muses’ Almanack, and 
other periodical publications at Vienna, and of these he 
published a collection at Leipsic in 1784, and at Klagen- 
furth in 1788, which procured him the honour of being 
ranked among the best poets of his country for elegance, 
energy, and fertility of imagination. In the “ New Col- 
lection of Poetry,” printed at Vienna in 1794, he contri- 
buted some pieces not so favourable to his character ; but 
he completely re-established his fame by the publication 
of Doolin of Meutz,” and “ Blioraberis,” two poems of 
the romantic cast, in imitation of Wicland, to whom the 
last was dedicated. In 1791, he published a German trans- 
lation of Floriaii’s “ Numa Poinpilius,” which some have 
thought equal to the original, but in many parts it is deff- 
cient in elegance. It was, however, his last performance, 
except the assistance he gave to some literary contempo- 
raries in translating the foreign journals. During the three 
last years of his life, he was secretary and inspector of the 
court theatre, and died May 1, 1797, of a nervous fever. 
He was a man of warm affections and gaiety of temper, and 
of his liberality he afforded a striking instance in the case 
of Hasclika the poet, whom he regarded as one of the prin- 
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cjpal supporters of German literature. He not. only ac-r 
commodatccl him with apartments in his house, but nuide 
him a present of 10,000 florins. Of his faults, it if* only 
recorded that he was a little vain, and a little given to the 
pleasures of the table. ‘ 

ALYPIjL'S, of Antioch, of the fourth centur}', was an 
architect in the service of Julian the apostate, who com- 
mitted to his care the rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem, 
which he was forced to abandon, by fires which issued from 
under the earth, and rendered the place inaccessible. 
I'.ight years after, he found himself involved in an accusa- 
tion of magic, and with a great many others condemned 
without proof and banished, after his goods had been con- 
fiscated. His son lii.erocles, condemned to death on the 
same accusation, made his escape when they were leading 
him to execution ; and the news of this happy circumstance 
softened tlie affliction of Alypius in his banishment. He is 
tjic reputed author of a geographical w'ork pulilished liy 
Godefroy, at Geneva, in Gr. and Lat. 1628, 4to, but there 
is no good authority for attributing it to lmn.“ 

ALYPIUS, a philosopher of Alexandria, flourished in 
■tlic fifth century, and was contemporary with Jatnhlicus. 
He was one of the most subtle dialecticians of hus time, 
was much followed, and drew away the hearers of Jambli- 
cus. This occasioned some conferences between them, but 
no animosity, us Janiblicus wTotc his life, in w'hich he 
praised his virtue and steadiness of mind. Al3 pins died 
v,ery old., in the city of Alexandria. In stature he was so 
remarkably diminutive as to be called a dwarf. ’ 

ALYi^HJS, bishop of Tagasta, a ci,ty in Africa, of which 
he was probably a native, was die friend nf St. Angustine, 
and baptized with fiini at Milan in S8S. He was promoted 
.to the bishopric of Tagasta in the year 3^4, and in the 
y.(!ar 403 was present at the council of Carthage, where it 
.was endeavoured to bring the Donatists to unity. In the 
year 4 U lie was the only one of the seven Catholic pre- 
lates who disputed with seven Catholic bishops, in the 
famous poufcrcnce held at the sunae place. In the year 
419 he was deputed by the African churches to Uo- 
nurius, and pope Boniface received him with great friend- 
ship, and employed him in confuting the Pelagians, in which 
ho uas not a little assisted bv the secular arm. ht. Augus?- 
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tine bestows very high praise on this bishop, and seems to 
have intended to write liis life. The time of his death is 
generally fixed at 4 .'JO. * 

AMAIA (Fhancis), a Spanish lawyer of great reputa- 
tion in his country, was a native of Antequera, and after- 
wards professor of law at Ossuna and Salamanca. He was 
lastly a coinisellor at Valladolid, where he died in 1640 or 
1645. He wrote “ Observation es juris,” Salamanca, 1626, 
and “ Cornrnentaria in posteriorcs libros codicis Justini- 
ani,” Lyons, 163.9, Geneva, 1655.® 

AMALARiUS FORTUNATUS, from being a monk of 
Madeloc, rose to be archbishop of Treves, in the year 810, 
and the following year re-established the Christian religion, 
in that part of Saxony which is beyond the Ebro, conse- 
crated the first church in Hamburgh, and in the year 813 
went as ambassador to Constantinople to ratify the peace 
which Charlemagne liad concluded with Michael, the em- 
peror of the ea.st. He died the year following in his dio- 
cese. His only work is a “ Treatise on Baptism,” which 
is printed among tlio works and under the name of Alcui- 
nus. It is the answer to a circular letter in which Charle- 
magne hud cciusulted the bishops of his empire respecting 
that sacrament. From a similarity of names this writer has 
sometimes, particularly by Trithemius, Possevin, and Bel- 
larniine, been conibunded with the subject of the next 
article. ’ 

AMALARIUS SYMPIIOSIU.S, was successively dea- 
con and priest of ihe church of Metz, director of the school 
in the palace of Louis de Debonnaire, abbot of Hornbac, 
coadjutor to the bishop of f.yons, and then to that of 
T reves, and according to some was matle bishop ; but this 
seems doubtful. Some authors likewise attribute to him a 
w'ork which appeared in the year 847, iu favour of the 
opinions of Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, on predesti- 
nation ; but it is probable that Amalarius was dead ten years 
before that. He w'as, however, esteemed a man of great 
learning in liturgical matters; and his acknowledged works 
procured him much lepuiatiou iu the Romish church. 
The first mentioned is a “Treatise on the Offices,” written 
in the year 820, but re-writteu with many improvements in 
tjie year 827, iu consequence of a visit to Rome for the 

1 Gen. Diet. 2 Moreri.— Antonio Bib!. H'sp. 
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purpose of becoming better acquainted witli the rites ot 
that church. The most correct edition of this work is in 
the Bibl. Patnun of Lyons. Ilis object is to give the ra- 
tionale of the prayers and ceremonies winch compose tlie 
service, mixed, however, with whut is less reconcileable to 
reason, the mystical use of them, and some scruples about 
trifles which now will hardly bear repetition. 2. “ I’he 
order of the Antiphonal,” in which he endeavours to re- 
concile the rites of the Roman with the Gallican churc h. 
This is usually printed with the preceding. 3. “ The Of- 
fice of the Mass.’* 4. “ Letters,” which are in the Spici- 
legium of d’Achery, and Martenne’s Anecdotes. His 
works met with considerable opposition, and Agohard, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, wrotc^ against the two iirst-uicntionc<l 
works. Florus, deacon of Lyons, accused him of heuvsy 
before the coinicil of Thionville, where he was accpiitted, 
and the council at Quierci, wherci some expressions of his 
respecting the sacrament were* adjudged to be ibnigerous, 
but his reputation <lid not sufler imich by the* dccisioii. ’ 

AMALRIC AUGKRI, a historian, «)r ratlu^r biogra- 
pher, of the fourtecauh century, wrote and dedicated to 
pope Urban V. u history of the j)ope.s, ending at pope .John 
XXII. which b(‘ entitled “ Chronicuni Pontificalc*,” and 
which, he sav', he compiled from above two hundred 
authors. From the j)refHce he appears to have been of 
the order of St. Augustine, but his work has not betM> 
prifited. ^ 

AMALTIIEI (Ji-KO.ME, John Baptist, and Corni i.u s^ 
were brothers who flourished in the early part of tlie six- 
teenth century, and distinguished themselves as men of let- 
ters. The place of tlunr birth was Oderzo, a city oftlie Ve- 
netian territory. Hieronymus, the elder, united in his own 
person the characters of a skilful physician and a pleasing 
poet. His Latin poems are in general written in a style of sin 
gular elegance and purity. The celebrated F renchcritic and 
commentator, Marc- Antoine Muret, in lus correspondence 
with Lambin, classes them among the best productions of 
the Italians, in that species of composition. In poems of 
the light and epigrammatic kind, he particularly excrelled. 
This learned man is also much commended for bis urbanitv 
of manners, and the suavity of his disposition. He culti- 
vated his talent for poetry at an advanced age with imdi- 
miiiished spirit, as appears in his verses to his friend 
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Molchior, notwithstanding the complaint they breathe of 
<l(’c:tying powers. He died at the place of his nativity, in 
1 .071, in liis sixty-eiglitli year. His fellow-citizcns are said 
to iia\c inscribed an epitaph on his tomb, in which they re- 
present him as another Apollo, eipially skilled in poesy and 
the healing art. l,li^ poems, together with those of his 
brothers, were lirst collected and published entire by Hie- 
ronyiiuis Alcander, at Waiice, in the year 1627, and after- 
wards by Grawius with those of Sanna/arius at Aiustcr- 
dani in 168 i;>. 

'^I'he poetical talents of Joanxf.s or Giov'.wni Battista, 
the second brother, were not inferior to those of Hiero- 
nymus. \Vc remark in his compohtions equal iiannony, 
conihincd with t;qual spirit ; and critics have united them 
under the flattering title of “ IMusaul'M DKi.ici.li.” Be- 
sides the poems written in Latin, others by Giovanni Bat- 
tista occur in his native language, which rank him among 
the best Itahan poets. Some unlinished pieces of his are 
said to have been discovered at Koine, in the lihr;iry of car- 
dinal Gttohoni. Emintmtly distinguished for his accurate 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, he pas.sed 
tlie greater part of Jiis life at the court of Koine, and stood 
high in the favour of three successive pontiffs. He dis- 
charged the oflice of secretary to the cardinals who were 
deputed to the council of Trent. ^V'e have his own evi- 
dence to prove that he was thus enahled to attain, if not to 
the most sj)leiulid and inqmsing affluence, at lea.^t to that 
moderate degree of it, which, combined with temperance 
and integrity, conduces most to rt'ul happiness. He died 
at Koine at the early age of forty-seven years. 

C'oUNKi.ius, the youngest of the Amai.'I hki, has left a 
few Latin poems, which serve lo manifest the conformity of 
his taste and talents with those of his learned l>rothors. He 
probably died in the prime of life, and some accounts fix: 
the decease of all the three brothers in the same vear. 
But these, according to the editor of the General Diction- 
ary, must not he confounded with Amaltheus Attilius, arch- 
bishop of Athens, who was born of a family in Italy eminent 
for ])rodiicing men of the greatest merit and learning. He 
lived in the sixteenth century, and made a considerable 
progress in the study of tiui civil and canon law, and in 
that of divinity, lie was a man of a noble, generous, and 
disiat(*rcsted spirit, was raised to tlic see of Athens by pope 
Paul V. and sent to Cologne in tht^ character of nuucio. 
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which office he discharged with much applause ; and died 
about 1600.* 

AIMAMA (SiXTiNUs), professor of the Hebrew tongue 
in the univtu'^ity of Franeker, was born in Friesland in the 
end of the sixteenth century (according to Saxiusin 1593), 
and studied under Dnisius. Tiie university of Leyden en- 
deavoured, by ofl'ering him a larger salary, to draw him 
from the universiu of Franeker, in order to succt^ed Krpe- 
nius: Ainaina, without absolutely refusing tins ojfcr, yet 
would not accept of it unJess he obtained permission from 
his superiors of Friesland, which they refused, and perhaps 
ga\'e him such additioual encouragement, that he had no 
reason to repent of not going to Leyden. The first hook 
he piiblislied was a specimen of a great design he intended, 
viz. to censure the Vulgate translation, wliicli the council 
of Trent iiad declared authentic ; but before he had fi- 
nished this work, he publisheda criticism upon the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, entitled Censina Vulgatar 
Latina) editionis Pentateiichi,” 4to, 1620, Franeker, as a 
specimen of his more elaborate work. Whilst he was car- 
rying on this, he was obliged to engage in anotlier work, 
which was, to collate the Dutcli translation of the scripture 
with the oriffinals and the exactest translations : this Dutch 
translation had been taken from Luther’s version, lie gave 
the public an account of this labour, in a work whicli aj)- 
peared at Amsterdam, entitled, “ Bybelsche confercncie,” 
Amsterdam, lfi23. I’his employment of collating so much 
engaged Amuma, that he was hiiulcred for a consideralde 
time from applying to his intended general censure of the 
Vulgate. However, he resumed his underiuking upon 
hearing: that father Merseiiniis had cndeaioured to refute 
his critical remarks on the first six chapters of Genesis, 
and he gave himself up entirely to vindicate his criticisms 
against tliat author. His answer is one of the pieces con- 
tained in the “ Anti-barbarus Biblicus,” which he ])ub- 
lished in 1628 ; the other pieces are, his Censure of the 
Vulgate on the liistorical books of the Old Testament, on 
Job, the Psalms, and the books of .Solomon, with some 
particular dissertations, one of which is on the famous pas- 
sage in the Proverbs, “ The Lord created me in the be- 
ginning gf all bis ways,” wherein he siiews iliat those who 

* r;rfc»s*rf.4rs Mrifioirs of Politianus, &c.— Moreri.— -ChaiifVpic.~CPiT Diet 
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'.icciiscd Driisiiis of favouring Arianism were notorious ca- 
lumniators. The “ Anti-barhanrs Biblicus” was to have 
fonsistctl of two parts, each containing three books ; the 
author, however, only published the tirst part. It was re- 
])rinted after his death in 1656, and a fourth book was 
added, containing the criticism of the Vulgate upon Isaiah 
and .lereiniah. It is imj)ussible to answer the reasons, by 
which he siiew’s the necessity of consulting the originals. 
T his lie recommended so earnestly, that some synods, being 


induenced by ids reasons, decreed that none should be 
admitted into the ministry, but such as had a competent 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek text of the scripture, 
lie published also another dissertation, entitled “ De No- 
mine retragraminato,” Franeker, 1620, Hvo. WTen Sixti- 
miscameto Franekt.'r, drunkenness and debauchery reigned 
in tliut university to a very great degiee ; he tells us, that 
all the new students were immediately enrollevl in the ser- 
\ic(‘ of Dacehiis, and obliged to swear, with certain cere- 
monies, by a wooden statue of ISt. Stejihen, that they 
would spend all their money: if any one had more regard 
to tlie oaili li(^ had taken to the rector of the university 
than to this bacchanalian oath, he was so persecuted by the 
other stmltMits, tliat he was obliged either to leave the 
iiniversitv, or comply with the rest. Sixtinus contributed 
greatly to root out this vice, and he inveighed against it 
with great eiun’gy in a public speech made in 1621. He 
was so much beloved by the people of Friesland, that after 
his death, tliey shewed tliemselvcs very generous to his 
chiklren ; as Nicholas Amama, who was one of them, ac- 
knovvletlges in the epistle dodicatory to his “ Dissertatio- 
num Marinariim decas,” 1651. For one circumstance in 
the lilh of Amama, we are indebted to Anthony Wood, who 
informs us that about the year 1613, he came over to Fng- 
laiid, and resided for some years at Oxford, in Exeter col- 
lege, under the patronage of Dr. Prideaux, the rector of 
that college, afterwards bishop of Worcester. Amama 
died in 1629, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, if the date 
of the birth above assigned, be correct. * 

AMAND. See ST. AMAND. 

AMARA-SINGHA, a learned Hindoo, and counsellor to 
the celebrated rajah Vikramaditeya, lived in the first cen- 
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tury B. C. He is the author of a Dictionary of the San- 
scrit, which is esteemed very correct and complete. It 
is called “ Amara-Kocha,” or the treasure of Ainara, and 
is not in the ali)hubctical order, but divided into sections, 
as the names ot the gods, the stars, the elements, &c. in 
the manner of some vocabularies. It is written in a species 
of verse, and the explanations are given in the dilferent 
Indian languages. Father Paulin, of .St. Bartltoloinew, 
published at Rome in 1798, the first part of this dictionary 
under the title “ Amara-Singha, sectio prinia, dc ciclo, t x 
tribus ineditis codicibus manuscriptis,” 4to. There is a 
manuscript of the whole in the imperial library of Paris. ’ 
AMASFO (RoMin.us), the son of (Gregory Amasco, La- 
tin professor at Venice, was one of the most celebrated 
Italian scholars of the sixteenth century. He was born at 
Udina in 1 tsy, and educated at first by his father ami 
uncle, but finished his studies at Padua, and in 1508 had 
begun to teach the Indies lettres there, when the war, oc- 
casioned by the league at Camlnay, obliged him to leave 
the place. He then went to Bologna, continued to teach, 
and married, and had children, and was so much respected 
that the city admitted him as a citizen, an honour which 
his ancestors had also enjoyed. In 153o, he was appointed 
first, secretary to the senate, and Mas chosen by pope Cle- 
ment VII. to pronounce before him and Charles V. a Latin 
harangue on the subject of the jieaeci concluded at Bo- 
logna between the two sovereigns. ’^J’bis he accordingly 
performed, with great applauM*, in the church of .St. Pc- 
trona, bef(>re a numerous audience of the lirst rank. He 
continued to teach at Bologna, with increasing popularity, 
until 1543, when he was invited to Rome by pope Paul 111 . 
and his nephew cardinal Alexander Fiu iiose. 'Pile pope em- 
ployed him in many political missions to the court of tlu^ 
emperor, those of the German jirinces, and that of the king 
of Polaml i and in 15.30, after the death of his wife, pope 
Julius III. apjioinied him secretary of the briefs, a pluta; 
which he did noi long enjoy, as he died in 1.052. He wrote 
Latin translations of “ Xenoplion’.s Cyrus,” Bologna, 1533, 
fol. and of “ Pau.sanias,” Rome, 1547, 4to ; and a volume 
entitUHl “Orationcs,” consisting of eighteen Latin speeches 
on various occasions, Bunon. 1580, 4to. His eontemj)o- 
rarics bestow the highest praises on his learning and do- 
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t^MOiicc. Ills son PoMi’iLlo hud piM’luips loss reputation, 
l)iit iu; too distinguished himself as Greek professor at Bo- 
logna, where he died in 1584. lli; translated two Irag- 
iniuits of l*oly])ius, Bologna, 1543, and wrote a history of 
his own time in Latin, which has not been published.* 
AMATUS (John Kodkrigo Amato), a Portuguese phy- 
tiician, and nietlical uniter, of Jewish origin, was born in 
1511 at Castel-hianco. lie studied medicine at Salamanca, 
and afterwards travelled through Prance, the Netherlands, 
(iermanv, and Italy, and taught medicine with success in 
Pt'rrara and Ancona. Ills attachment to the Jewish per- 
suasion having rendered him suspected by the catholics, he 
uarn)\vly escaped the inquisition, by retiiing to Pesaro in 
1555, from which he removed to Ragusa, and afterwards to 
'I'hcssaloniea. f rom the year 15til wc hear no more of 
him, nor h;ss the time or placeof his(U;ath be(“n ascertained, 
but it is said tliat when lu* went to 'riiessalonica, he avowed 
Jiulaism openly. Ili.s works, although lew, give prools of 
extensive h'iuiiing in liis ])rolbssion. 1. “ Kxcgtunata in 
jtrioivs duos llioscoridis do materia mediea libros,” An- 
twerp, 153v!, 'Uo. 'i'he second edition greatly enlarged, 
uith leartied notes by Gonstantin, was published under the 
title “ F.nanatiottes in Dioscoritlem,” Venice, 1553, 8vo, 
Strasl.'uvgh, 1 554, and I a ons, 1557. I'hcre is luuch in- 
formatioti in this work respecting exotics used iiVmeJiciuc, 
and some plants described for the first time, but it is not 
iVee from errors; and the auilior having imprudently at- 
tacked Malhiolu.s, the latter retorted on him in his “ Apo- 
logia adversns y\matnin,” Venice, J 557, fol. declaring him 
an a])Ostatt^ and a Christian only in a])pearance; but what 
couuexion this had with the errors iu his book, is not so 
easy to discover. Amatus, however, intended to have an- 
swered him in the notes preitared for a complete edition of 
Diosc.orides, which he did not live to publish. 2. Cura- 
liouum inedicinalium centurise seplcm,’’ published sepa- 
rately, ami re[)rinled, at Florence, V enice, Ancona, Rome, 
Ragusa, 'Fhessalonica, &c. In this work, are many useful 
I’ucts and observations, but not entirely umni.ved with eases 
wliich are thought to have be4*n fictitious. Few books, 
however, were at one time more popular, for besides tlie 
separate editions of the Centuries, they were collcetcd and 
|)ubUshed at Lyons, 1580 , 12mo, Paris, 1613 , 1620 , 4to^ 
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and Francfort, 1646, fol. Amatiis had also made some 
progress in a commentary on Avicenna, but lost his manu- 
scripts in the hurry of his escape from Ancona, where pope 
Paul IV. had ordered him to be apprehended. Antonio in 
his Bibl. Hisp. attributes to him a Spanish translation of 
Eutropius, but it does not appear to have been ever pub- 
lished. * 

AMAURI, or more commonly AMALRIC or ALMERIC 
(De Chartres), professor of logic and theology at Paris, 
in the thirteenth century, was a native of Bene in the dio- 
cese of Chartres, anti rendered himself famous for tlte sin- 
gularity of iiis ojtinions, and tiie multitudes who became 
his followers, and suffered for their adherence. Adopting 
the metaphysics of Aristotle, he formed to himself a new 
system of religion, which has been thus explained. Aris- 
totle su))poses that all hoings are composed of matter, 
which has in itself neither form nor shape : this he calls the 
first matter. This Amauri called God, because it is a ne- 
cessary and infinite being. He ackuowledgetl in God, 
three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to whom ho 
attributed the empire of the world, ami whom he regarded 
as the object of religiovis worship. Fnit as this matter was 
endowed with a property ofeontinuai motion, it necessarily 
followed that this world must some time have an end, and 
that all the beings therein must return to that first matter, 
tvhicli was the supreme of all beings — the first existing, 
and the only one eternal. Religion, according to Amauri’s 
opinion, had three epochas, wl^h bore a similitude to the 
reign of the three persons iimhe Trinity. The reign of 
God had existed as long as the law of Moses. The reign 
of the Son would not always last ; the ceremonies and sa- 
crifices, which according to Amauri constituted the essence 
of it, would not be eternal. A time would come when the 
sacraments should cease, and then the religion of the Holy 
Ghost would begin, in which men would have no need of 
sacraments, and would render a spiritual worship to the 
Supreme Being. This epocha w'as the reign of the Holy 
Ghost, which according to Amauri w'a.s foretold by the scrip- 
ture, and vvhich would sner^etid to the Christian religion, as 
the Christian religion had succeeded to that of Moses. The 
Christian religion therefore was the reign of Jesus Christ 
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in the world, and every man under that law ought to look 
on himself as one of the members of Jesus Christ. Amauri 
had many proselytes, but his opinions were condemned by 
pope Innocent III. His disciples added that the sacra> 
ments were useless, and that no action dictated by charity 
could be bad. They were condemned by the council of 
Paris in 1209, and many of them burned. Amauri ap- 
pealed to the pope, who also condemned his doctrines ; but 
for fear of a rigorous punishment he retracted his opinions, 
retired to St. Martin des Champs, and died tiiere of chagrin 
and disappointment. His bmies were afterwards dug up 
and burnt, by order of the council of Paris. As there i.s 
innch conli'.sion in the accounts given of Ainauri’s system, 
it may be necessary to add, that Spanheim, Fleiiry, and 
others, are of opinion that most of the heresie.s imputed to 
him, arc wit! out foundation, and represent him as having 
only taught ticit every (Christian ought to believe himself a 
member of Jesus Christ, otherwise they cannot be saved, 
and that Dinaiit and his other disciples fell into those er- 
rors which he was aecust'd of liming taught. It seems not 
im))roha!)Ie that his inveighing against the worship of saints 
.uni images would in that age form the principal article 
against, hiie; and it is certain that many of his disciple.s were 
men ol di.sti'iguislied piety, reinjuktiltle for the gravity and 
austerity ol their lives, and for suilering death, in all its 
•ireadinl fornrs, with tlie utmost resolution.* 

AMBFllGKH (Cji Ri.STOPuiiU), a painter of Niiremberg, 
of the; sixteenth century, was the disciple of the younger 
Holbein, and a successful imitator of his manner. His de- 
signs were correct, tlie disposition of the figures admirable, 
and the perspective excellent, nor was he deficient in co- 
louring. His chief reputation rests on a composition of ihe 
history of Joseph, whicli he descrilied in twelve pictures. 
He also painted a portrait of the emperor Charles V. whicdi 
that monarch, according to the testimony of Sandrart, ac- 
counted equal to any of the portraits of him painted by 
I itian ; and to cxjiress his high approbation of that per- 
formance, he not only paid the artist three times as much 
as he expected, with a liberality truly royal, hut he ho- 
noured him also with a rich chain of gold and a medal. 

I here are several of his pictures in the royal gallery of 
Munich. I’he abbe MaroUes, and, after him, Floreut le 
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Comte mentioji Ambcrger, as an engraver, \vitliont sj)e- 
cifying his works ; but Basan tells us, that be engraved in 
wood several prints, from his own coni]»ositioiis. He died 
in 1550.* 

AMBOISE (Francis d’) lived in the latter end of the 
sixteenth, and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, and 
acquired in his own time considerable fame u])on account 
of his learning, and some portion of the spirit of literary 
research. He was the son of a surgeon, but became a 
great favourite in the courts of Charles IX. of France, and 
ins brother Henry III. and was gradually advanced to of- 
fices of high trust in the slate. From his childhood, be 
said, he bad been always fond of looking into old librutics, 
and turning ever dusty manuscripts. In some of these re- 
searclies lie laid his hands on the letters of Abelard and 
Heloise, which he read with much pleasure, and was in- 
tluced to pursue his inquiries. He found other woiksof 
the same author; lint they were ill-writteii, and not to he 
iinravclletl without great labour, yet nothing can withstand 
tlie indei'atig.il)!i‘ i<iil of a true antiquary. Aiul>oi.sc pro- 
ennui other n;a:iuscrij)ts ; collated them togetlicr, and 
tinully pro;j:ic< d one lair copy, wliicli made amjilc com- 
pensation, In; ‘'■ays. lor all ijie laliour he had etidurcd. 
l‘>cn jiostcnty, he tiiiiiks, will be grateful to liiiu, and 
know how to ^alue tlie pleasure and the prolit, tliey will 
tlerite from his researclies. Not satisfied, howci er, with 
the copy he possessed, he still nished to enlarge it. He 
applied to difierent monasteries, am! he again searched the 
libraries in Paris, and not without taiccess. His friends 
applauded his /.eal, and ga\e him their assistance. His 
mannscript.s swelled to a large hulk, and he read, arranged, 
and selected what pleased lum best. 'I'lie rising sun, he. 
suys, often found liiiri at his task, vSo far fortune had 
smiled upon his labours, hut somewhat was wanting to give 
thtnn tlur last f^ni^ll. He went mer to the Paraclet, where the 
abbess, Madame de Bochefoucauld, received him with the 
greatest politeness, ile declared the ntotive of his journey ; 
she took him by the hand, and led him to the tomb of 
Abelard and Heloist?. 'I'ogether they examined the library 
of the abhex, and she shewed him many hymns, and 
prayers, and liomilies, written by their founder, which were 
.‘•till used in their church. Auihoise then returned to Paris, 
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and prepared his work for tlie press. As the reputation of 
his autlior, he knew, had been much aspersed by some 
contemporary writers, he wished to remove the undeserved 
stigma, and to present him as immaculate as might be, be- 
fore the eyes of a more discerning age. With this view 
he wrote a long “ Apologetic preface,” which Im meant 
siiould be prefixed to the work. In this preface, an inele- 
gant and ad’ccied com[>osition, he labours nmch to shew 
that Abelard was the grt'aiest and bi*st man, and Heloise 
the ureatest and best woman, wliom the annals of human 
kind liad recorded, lie first, very fairly, brings the testi- 
mony of those, who had spoken evil of them, whom he en- 
deavours to combat and refute. 'I'o these succeeds a list 
of their admirers. He dwells on tlunr every w'ord, and 
gives more weight to their expressions, and the result is 
what we might expect from tlie })en of Amboisc. 'I’lie com- 
pilation, liowever, although unsuccessful in its main de- 
sign, contains some curious matter, ami may be read with 
pleasure. But lie did not live to see it published, for it was 
not printed till the year ItUO. lie died before this, but 
the exact time is not known. Tlie editor of the Diction- 
iiaire Historupie places his death in IGlZO, which must he a 
mistake, ilis works are, 1. “ Notable DLscoiirs, en forme 
de dialogue, toucliaut la vruie et parfaicte aniiiie,” tran- 
slated from the Italian of Ficcoloinini, Lyons, 1577, IGrao. 
2. “ Dialogue et Devis des Dainoisclles, pour les rendre 
vertueuses et bieulieureuses eu la vraye et parfaicte amitiix” 
Paris, 1581 and 1.0S8, Jonio. 8. “ Begrets facctieux et 
plaisantes Harangues funebres sur la mort dc divers ani- 
maulx,” from the Italian of Ortensio Lando, Paris, 157i>, 
1583, These three -works wer<^ published under the name 
ofTliierri de Thymoiihile, a gentleman of Picardy, nliich 
lias procured him a place in Baillet’s catalogue of disguised 
authors. 4, “ Les Neapolit.uines,” a Erencli comedy, 
Paris, 1581, 16mo. 5. An edition of the works of Abe- 

lard. 6. “ Desesperades, on Eglogues aniourouses,” Pa- 
ris, 1572, 8vo. His younger brother Adrian, who -was 
^l^orn at Paris 1551, and died bishop of Treguier, July 28, 
ItilG, wrote in his youth, a species of sacred drama, en- 
titled “ Holopherncs,” printed at Paris, 1580, 8\«).* 
AMBOISE (George d’) a French cardinal and state>- 
man of tl^ illustrious house of Amboise in France, so called 
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from their pof^scssing the seignory of that name, was born 
in 1460. Being tlestiiieci at a very early age for the 
church, he was elected bishop of Montauban when only 
fourteen. He was afterwards made one of tiie almoners to 
Lewis XI. to whom he behaved u 1th gre >t prudence. After 
the death of this prince in 1480, he entered into some of 
the intrigues of the court with a design to favour the duke 
of Orleaus, with whom he was elo.^ely connected ; hut 
those intrigues being discovered, d’Am^ise and his pro- 
tector were both imprisoned. The duke of Orleans was 
at last restored to his libeny ; and this prince having ne- 
gotiated the marriage of the king with the princess Anne 
of Britanny, acquired great reputation and credit at court. 
Of this his iavouriie d’Amboise felt the haj) -v i ct h,;, 
soon after, the archbishf.pric of Narbonne was br u»\*.ed t .n 
him j but being at too great a distance fn.ra the tourt, hr 
changed it for that of Rouen, to which me cha[)ter idoctrd 
him in 1493. As soon as lie had taken possession of Ids 
new see, the duktJ of Orleans, who was governor of Xor- 
niandv, made him liciucnaut-general, with the sanu* power 
as if he had !)cen governor m chief. 'Dus provinc e was 
at that time in great flisorder : the noblesse (q'>pressed the 
people, the judges were uil ccu rupted or iiitiuiidaU'd ; the 
soldiers, who had been licentious since the late wars, in- 
fested the high-ways, plundering and assussinating all 
travellers they met; but in less than a year, d’.Ami>oisc by 
his care and prudence establ-ishcd public iraiupiillity. The 
hing dying in 1498, the duke of Oricans ascended the 
throne, by the name of Lewis XII. and d’Amboise became 
his prime minister. By his first operation in that olfice, he 
conciliated the affection of the whole nation. It iiad been 
a cusioin when a new monarch ascended the threme, to lay 
an extraordinary' tax on the people, to defray tl>e e.x- 
pences of the coronation, but by the ecmnsel of d’Amboise 
this tax was not levied, and the impo.sts were soon reduced 
one tenth. His virtues coinciding with his knowledge, he 
made the French nation happy, and endeavoured to pre- 
serve the glory they had acquired. By his advice Lewig 
XII. undertook the conquest of the Milanese in 1499. 
Lewis the Moor, uncle and vassal of Maximilian, was then 
in possession of that province, ft revolted soon after the 
conquest, but d’Amboise brought it back to its du^. Some 
time after he was received at Paris with great magni- 
ficence, in quality of legate from the pope. During his 
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Iop!;:uion- ^ ; iuboured to reform many of the religious or- 
il. . 1 . as tUe jacobins, the cordeliers, and those of St. Ger-. 
main des Pres. His disinierestedness was equal to bis zeal. 
He never possessed more tliaii one benefice, two thirds of 
whicii lie employed for the relief of the poor and the sup- 
port of tlio churches. Contenting himself with his arch- 
bishopric of Rouen and his carJiimfs hat, he was not, 
like his contemporaries, desirous to add abbeys, to it. A 
gentleman of Normandy having olfered to sell him an estate 
at a very low ])rice, in order to portion his daughter, he 
ma .! him a present of a sum sufficient for that purjKJse, 
and left iiini tne estate. He obtained t!ie purple after the 
dissolution of the marriage hetweea l ewis XII. and Joan 
of Krance, to which lie greatly contrihutcol : and, on having 
|)rocuro<l for (Ja’sar Borgia, con of pope Alexander V'l. 
the duchy of alenlinois, wiih a considerable pension, his 
ambition was to be pope, w'ith a view to the reform of 
abuses, and the coirecticii ofnuiuiicrs. After the death of 
Pins III. he might have siicc« iulcd in his wishes, and 
took measures to procure lue tiara, but cardinal Juliaoi de 
Rovera (afterwards Julius 11.) found means to circumvent 
him; and the Venetians having contributed to his exclu- 
sion, he li.'ok the first opportunity to excite Lewis XII. to 
make war on them, a circumstance which seems not a little 
to detract from his character. This celebrated cardinal 
dietl in I 5 JO, in the convent of the Celcstines at Lyons, 
of the gout ill iiis stomacfi, aged 50 yeans. It is reported 
that he often repeated to the friar who attended him in his 
illness, “ Brother John, why have I not during my whole 
life been brother John ?” I’his minister has been greatly 
praised for having laboured for the happiness of France ; 
but he has been etpiallj' censured for having advised his 
master to sign the treaty of Blois in loO t, by which France 
ran the risk of being dismembered. He governed both 
the king and the state ; laborhms, kind, honest, he pos- 
sessed good sense, firmness, and cxpciience, but he was 
not a great genius, nor were his views extensive. '^I’he 
desire he had to ease the people in their taxes, procured 
him during his life, but much more after his death, the 
title of father of the people. He merited tins title still 
more, by the care he took to reform the adminislratiun of 
justice. Most of the judges were venal, and the poor, 
and those who had no support, could never obuain justice, 
Vilien their opposers were either powerful or rich. Another 
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evil not less enormous troubled the kingdom ; law-suits 
were spun out to such a length, were so expensive, and 
accompanied by so much trick and chicanery, that most 
people rather chose to abandon their rights than engage in 
the recovery of them by suits which had no prospect ol 
coming to an end. D’Aniboise resolved to remedy this 
abuse. He called to his assistance many lawyers and ci- 
vilians, the most learned and of the greatest integrity ; 
and charged them to form a plan, by which justice might 
be administered without partiality, the duration of law- 
suits abridged and rendered less ruinous, and the corrup- 
tion of the judges prevented. When these commissioners 
had made their report, d’Amboise undertook the laborious 
task of examining into the changes they had proposed i»i 
the old laws, and the new regulations they designed to 
cstal)lish ; and after having made some changes, these ne\r 
regulations were publisliod tliroughout tin; kingdom. As 
lie was governor of Normandy, he made a progress through 
that province for the express pnrjiose of seeing his new 
code properly establisiicil. ‘ 

AINIBOLSK (.Iauf.s d’), a I)rot]icr of the preceding 
I'rancis and Adrian, fi)llov\C'd {'utlier's profession, that 
ot medicine, and obtained a <l(>i-tor\s degree in 1.594. After 
Henry iV. had reduced Paris to its loyally and submission, 
Ambuise became rector of the university, which Crevier 
says he found in great (le<'ay ami disorder, and wliich he 
left in a renovated and tlourishing state : He began by 
making the members of the university take an oath of al- 
legiance to Henry IV^ He afterwards supported lh(‘ nni- 
M’l’.sity in the law-suit with liic .Jesuits, which was given 
tigaiust the latter, and ihev wvre expelled; lie even ac- 
cased tlunn of being enemies to the Salique law, and to 
tin* royal family, lie died of the plague in 1606. His 
only works are, “ Oratiom*s duac,” against the Jesuits, 
Paris, l.yjj, 8vo, and “ (jliiestionfrs Medicales,” mentioned 
in Carrerifs ‘‘ Bibliotheoiie de la Medicine.” Haller at- 
tributes oilier inedicai treatises to one of the same name, 
but does not lu^Lice the Q.uestiones.” * 

AMBOISK (Mich.\i l d’), a ini.scellaneous French writer, 
who, in his works, assumed the title of signior de Che- 
vilion, was the natural son of Chauinont d’Amboise, ad- 

* G*:n. Dirt. — Morori, — Lift*, by the Abbp Ln Gemlre, 1721, 4to, and 2 vol3, 
]2mo. ills i.Ptters to XII. were printed at Lrusst U, 1712, 4 volt, 12mu. 
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niiral of France, anti lieutenant-general in Lombardy. He 
was born at Naples in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, arjtl was educated with tlie legitimate son of bis 
father, but the latter died suddenly, in 1511, before he 
l»ad made any provision for Michael. He then went to 
Paris, and was intended for the profession of the law, but 
was so attached to poetry, although his first performances 
w'ere unsuccessful, that he could not he prevailed on to 
study law, and his friends abandoned him. He married 
also imprudently, and his accumulated disappointments 
and distresses are supposed to have shortmied his life. He 
died in 1611 . Niceroii has given a large catalogue of his 
works, all nominal!}' poetical, hat w'ithout any character- 
istics of the art, and which probably procured him some 
small degreo of reputation, chielly from the rapidity with 
which he wrote and pnlilished. ^ 

AMBllOGI (Antoink iMarik), an eminent Italian scho- 
lar, was horn at Florence, June 13, 17 l .'J, and died at Rome 
in 1788, wiicre lie had been professor of eloquence for 
thirty years with great reputation. Most of the present 
Italian literati are iiulobtetl to him for their taste for study 
and liu^ happy mannei in which he taught them, to employ 
tht'ir talents. Ih; published a “ 'rranslation of Virgil into 
blank verso,” of which th<* edition {irinied at Rome, 3 vols. 
fob l7o3, a most superb hook, is very scarce ; he. trans- 
lato<l likewise some of the tragedies of Voltaire, Florence, 
I7.s2, and a selection of Cicero’s epistles; he published 
a Latin oration on the election of.loscph II. tube king of 
the Romans ; but lie is principally known for the Mu- 
seum Kichoramim,” in 2 vols. folio, 17ti5. The care of 
this valuable museum was lon<r confided to him, and be 
prevaileil upon the learned cardinal De Zelada to enrich it 
by his collections. He left in manuscript, a Latin poem 
on tlie culti\ation of the lemon-tree. One other publica- 
tion remains to be noticed ; his translation of the Jesuit 
Noceti’.s two poems on the Iris and the Aurora Borealis, 
whieh were printed in the same magnificent manner with 
his Virgil. 

AMBROGIO, or AMBROSIUS (Theseus), a learned 
Italian orientalist, was born in 1469, a descendant of the 
noble family of the counts of Albanese. At fifteen months 
he is said to have spoken his native language with facility, 

* Biog. UniTertelle,— Gen. Diet. 
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and at fifteen years, to have spoken and written Greek and 
Latin with a promptitude equal to the best scholars of his 
time. He entered young into the order of regular canons 
of St. John of Lateral!, but did not come to Home until 
1512, at the opening of the fifth session of the Lateran 
council. The great number of ecclesiastics from Syria, 
Ethiopia, and other parts of the East, who attended that 
council, afforded hin! an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies with advantage : and at the request of the cardinal 
Santa Croce, he was employed as the person best qualified 
to translate from the Chaldean into Latin the liturgy of 
the eastern clergy, previously to the use of it being ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the pope. After having been em- 
ployed by Leo X. for two years in giving instructions in 
Latin to the subdeacon Elias, a legate from Syria to the 
council, whom the pope wished to retain in his court, and 
from whom Ambrogio received in return instnictions in the 
Syrian tongue, he was appointed by the pontiff to a pro- 
fessor’s chair in the university of Bologna, where he de- 
livered instructions in the Syriac and Chaldaic languages 
for the first time that they had been publicly taught in Italy. 
He is said to have understood no Jess than eighteen lan- 
guages, many of which he spoke with the ease and fluency 
of a native ; but from the letter qiioted by Muzzuchelli, it 
appears more probable that he was master of at least ten 
languages, and understood many others partially. In the 
commotions which ticvaslated Italy after the death of Leo X. 
he was despoiled in 1527 of the numerous and valuable 
eastern manuscripts, Chaldean, Hebrew, and Greek, which 
he had collected by the industry of many years, and of the 
types and apparatus which he had prepared for an edition 
of the Psalter in the Chaldean, accompanied with a disser- 
tation on that language. He afterwards, however, came 
to Venice, in the prosecution of ^s object; and, in 1539, 
published at Pavia, his ** lutro(|piition to the Chaldean, 
Syrian, Armenian, and ten other tongues, with the alpha- 
betical characters of about forty different languages,” 4to, 
which is considered by the Italians themselves as the 
earliest attempt made in Italy towards a systematic ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the East. He died the 
year following. ‘ 


• Biog. UnivRrsel!e.«— Ro'jcoc’s Leo. 
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AMBROSFl (St.) one of the most eminent fathers of 
the cliurcli, was by, descent a citizen of Rome, but born 
at Arles, in France, then the metropolis of Gallki Nar- 
bonensis, in the year 333, according to Cave, or ac- 
cording to Du Pin, in the year 340. His father was the 
biiiperor’s lieutenant in that district ; one of the highest 
places of trust and honour in the Roman empire. Ain- 
broiiie was the youngest of three children, Marcellina and 
Satyrus being born before him. After his father’s dfath, 
his mother, with the family, returned to Rome, where he 
made himself master of .all the learning that Greece and 
Rome could afford ; and at the same time profited in re- 
ligion by the pious instructions of his sister Marcellina, 
who had devoted herself to a state of virginity. When 
grown up, he pleaiietl eau.ses with so much ability, as to 
acquire the good opinion of Anicius Probus, pretorian 
prefect, or erajierov’s lieutenant in Italy, who made choice 
of him to be of his council ; and having authority to ap- 
point governors to several provinces, he gave Ambrose 
one of these commissions, saying : “ Go, and govern more 
like a bishop than a judge.” in this office, Ambrose re- 
sided at Milan for live years, and was applauded for his 
prudence and justice ; hut his pursuit of this profession 
was interrujitcd by a singular event, which threw him 
into a course of iitc for which he had made no preparation, 
and had probably never thought of, and for which he was 
no otherwise qualified than by a character irreproachable 
in civil life, and improved by the pious instructions of his 
youth. 

In the year 374, Auxeiitius, bishop of Milan, died, and 
immediately the bishops of the province met together to 
elect a successor. The emperor, Valentiiiian, sent for 
them, and told them, that they, as men acquainted with the 
scriptures, ought to understand better than himself the 
qualifications necessary fH* so important a station ; that 
they siiould chuse a man fit to instruct by life as well as 
doctrine, in which case, he (the emperor) would readily 
submit his sceptre to bis counsels and directions ; and, 
conscious that he was liable to human frailty, would re- 
ceive his reproofs and admonitions as wholesome physic. 
The bishops, however, requested his majesty to nominate 
the person, but Valentiniaii persisted in leaving the de- 
cision to their choice. This was at a time when factions 
were strong, and when the Ariaii party were very desirous 
VoL. II. G 
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^ electiK^ one of their number. The city, accordinpfly, 
was divided, and a tumult seemed approaching, when Am- 
brose, as a magistrate, hastened to the church .of Milan, 
and exhorted the people to peace and submission to tlie 
laws. On concluding his speech, an infant’s voice in the 
crowd was heard to say : “ Ambrose is bishop and im- 
mediately the whole assembly exclaimed : ** Let Ambrose 
be bishop,” a decision in which the contending tactions 
agreed unanimously. 

Ambrose, in the greatest astonishment, endeavoured to 
refuse the offer, and afterwards topk some measures of an 
extraordinary, and certainly unjustihable nature, to evade 
the ofEce. By exercising unnecessary severity on some 
inalel'actors, he endeavoured to give the people a notioji 
of his savage and unchristian temper; and by^encouraging 
strumpets to come to his house, he thought to obtain tlie 
character of a man of loose life. This singular species of 
hypocrisy, however, was easily detected. He had then 
no other means left to prove his repugnance to tlie jiro- 
tered office of bishop, than by retiring from Milan ; but, 
mistaking his way, he was apprehended by the guards, 
and conhned until the emperor’s pleasure should be known, 
without which no subject could leave his office. Valen- 
tinian immediately consented ; but Ambrose again made 
his escape, and diil not return until it was declared cri- 
iiiinal to conceal him. He then, with great relucrance, 
entered upon his new office, in the thirty -fourth tear of 
liis age. 

Tiie first step he took, which probably confirmed the 
good opinion to which he owed his election, was to give 
to the ciinrch and to the poor all his personal property^ 
nnd hU lands in reversion, after the death of his sister 
Marccllina. His family he committed to the care of his 
brother batyrus. He now applied himself to the study of 
theology, under Si mplician, a |K^esbyter of Rome, a man 
of great learning and piety, whom he invited to Milan, 
and who was afterwards his successor in that see. His 
studies he pursued with ardour and perseverance; hut it 
has been uniformly regretted that he matle the works of the 
fanciful Origen so much the object of his study, for to this 
Ull the extravagant opinions in his writings may Im referred. 
He soon, however, cominenced preacher, and officiated every 
Sunday, and as head of the church of Milan, he laboured 
unremittingly in discouraging the Arian heresy in Italy, in 
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which, it will soon appl^ar^ he would^Haw' ilnade iitfy> 
])rogresS) had he not been endowed with an'tiHOotniiieii;i 
share of heroic firmness. ' • '• ‘A, ; 

In liis geneml conduct he was distingaished for his sin^^i 
cerity, charity, arid -piety, bathe couklmot withstand all’ 
tlie Kupt rstitious practices of his time;- His dticomiums oni> 
virginity were certainly extravagant and periticioaS; 
hus been attributed to the little acquaintance he had with’ 
the scripiures before his ordination, and to* the influence/ 
ot his sister MarcelUua, a zealous devotee, to whom he' 
was affectionately attached, and who bad received the veil-’ 
from the hands of pope Liberius. He wrote several trea- 
tises on tills subject, and attempted to reduce the rules of 
it to a kind of system, and probably induced many young' 
women, who niiijht otherwise have been ornaments of so- 
ciety, to become the victims of solitary restraint, and 
fanciful continence. In other respects he inculcated the 
essentials of Christianity with fervour and success,' and 
iiuiformly practised its virtues. When the ravages of the 
Goths afforded him an opportunity to exercise his libe 
rality, he scrupled not to apply the vessels of the church 
to redeem captives, and vindicated himself against those 
who censureJ iris conduct. In the instruction of catechu- 
mens, he was remarkably indefatigable, and his character 
rose to such cstimuiioii, that his person was supposed to 
be sacredly guarded. Some stories to this effect are re- 
lated in his life by Paulinas, which perhaps may not notv 
obtain credit. On one occasion, when a woman in-' 
suited him, he told her that “ she ought to fear the judg- 
ment of God,” and she died next day. On another 
occasion, wlieri two Arians, of the court of Gratian, in- 
tended to pass a ridicule upon him, they were both thrown 
from tiieir horses, and died before they could accomplish 
their purpose. These stories, questionable or not, at least 
show the veneration paid li-hb character; while a modern 
reader is left to draw what other inference he pleases. 

His steady adherence to the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, in opposition particularly to the Arians, induced 
him to take very active measures, and involved him in 
much trouble. About the year 381, he condemned, in a 
council held at Aquileia, Palladius and Secundianus, two 
Ariau bishops, and the chief supporters of that heresy in 
the west, and they were formally deposed. Justina, the 
empress, was a decided patroness of Ahanism, and after 
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tb6 4&a|h>of she .eudeavoureU to instil tliose 

bei’ soi^t Valeotiniany and to induce hiiii to 
threaten Ambrose, who exhorted him to. suppoit the doc- 
trhtf reieivied fi'oin the Apostles. In a rage the young 
0xipieror ordoredihis guards . to surround the church, and 
commanded Ambrose to come out of it ; but wlieii the 
lattjir told iiimi thait although his life was in his hands, ho 
could hot obey such an order, Valentiniaii desisted, and 
Justina was obliged to luave recourse to more secret hos- 
tilities, , dreading, probably, the people, who were genc- 
rally inclined to support, their bishop. 

About this time Ambrose bad to contend ivith an attempt 
6f another >kind. The Pagans, taking advantage of the 
minority of Yalentinian, and the confusions of the empire, 
endeavoured to recover their ancient estabii.shmciit. '{'he 
senate of Home contained still a considerable pruportiun 
of Gentiles, and many of the great families piqued them- 
selves on their constancy, and contempt for the innovations 
of Christianity, Symmachus, one of their number, a niati 
of great learning and powers of eloquence, applied to tlie 
emperor for permission to restore the altar of victory to the 
senate-house. Ambrose immediately di.scerncd that this was 
a request for something more than toleration. “ If,” said he, 
in his letter to Yalentinian, “ he is a Pagan who offers you 
this advice, let him give tiic same liberty which he takes him- 
self. ■ You compel no man to wogthip what he does not ap- 
prove. Here the whole senate, as far as it is Christian, is 
endangered. Every senator takes his oath at tlie altar; ami 
every person who is obliged to appear before the senate 
upon oath, /takes his, oath in the same manner. The di- 
vinity of the false gods is evidently allowed by the practice, 
and Cbf tstians are . by these means obliged to endure a 
pei'sccutkon.” The address of Symmachus, with Ain- 
bvosc’s reply, are still extant; but Ambrose was success- 
ful^ And lived to defeat Syilhnachus when he made a 
second attempt, in. tlie reign of Theodosius. 

fitill, however, Justina, the empress, continued his 
enemy, aichosUgh he hud, by bis talents in negociation, 
averted for a time the invasion of Italy from the court of 
AUlai). In the year 386, she procured a law to enable the 
Avian congregations to assemble without interruption ; 
and ■Au.xentius, a Scythian, of the same name with the 
Arlan predece.ssor of Ambrose, was now introduced, under 
the protection of the empress, into Milan. He cliallcngod 
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Ambrose to hold ^ disputatiofn'^ith'l^m’inV'thb ehip*sr<^l^| 
court, but the latter denied tiiftt’^kvwa^ anyr part of 
emperor’s business to decide^ ofri' points- of doctrine V^Si^d* 
ing, “ Let him come to chuifch, - and upon hdaring/ let 
the people judge for themselvear^ and if they like^ Auxerf'* 
tius better, let them take him ; but they hai^ts already' dir;* 
rjared their sentiments.” AuxCntiiis dien detnanded d9ttt 
a party of soldiers miglit be sent tof secure for Hiaiself the 
possession of the church called Basilica; and It tvaSi-'roi 
presented as a very unreasonable thing, that tli6 Omperoir 
should not be allowed one place' of worship agreeable 
his conscience. This, howdVer, was not the fair iquestioni 
for the emperor, if he ciiosc to exert -his’ authority, miglit 
liave commanded any, or- all the churches; The fact 
was, that Ambrose was now requested to do vrhat he could 
not do conscientiously; namely, by his own deedto resign a 
church into the liands of the Arians, andi therl;by, indi- 
recily at least, acknowledge their icreed. '’He? therefore 
refused, telling the officers that if the emperor had de- 
manded his house or land, money 'or goods, he would 
have freely resigned them, but that he could not deliver 
up that whicii was committed to his care. And although 
another attempt was made to obtain forcible possession of 
one or two churches, and violent commotions were about 
to <*nsuo, Ambrose persisted in his principles of duty, and 
his resistance was efeetulf. 

Notwithstanding this weight of personal character, which 
crushed every attempt of his enemies, we find some ac- 
counts of superstitious practices upon record, which it is 
diffionit to reconcile to his general conduct. Being called 
upon hy the people to consecrate a new church,* he an- 
swered that he would comply, if he could find any relics 
of martyrs there, and we are told that it was revealed to 
him ill a vision at night, in^what place he might find tlie 
relics ; hut this last circumstance is not to be round in the 
epistle which he writes on the subject. He describes), 
however, the finding tSre bodies of two martyrs, Protusius, 
and Gervasius ; the supposed miracles wrought on the oc- 
casion ; the dedication 'of thd church ; the triumph of the 
orthodox ; and the’ confusion of Arianism. If these mi- 
racles were not real, we know not how to exoiil{>ate Ami 
brose from at least cbnrtivhig at the impostunroj or feeiffg 
deluded himself, neitlier of which are very consistent#^ 
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jfche strength of understanding and independence of mind 
which he displayed on otheif occasions. 

I'he news of; Maximus's intention to invade Italy ar- 
riving at this time (387), JustUia condescended to employ 
Ambrose again on an embassy to the usurper, wliich lie 
cheerfully undertook, and executed with great fortitu 'e, 
but it was not in his power to stop the progress of tlie 
enemy. Theodosius, who reigned in the east, coming at 
length to the assistance of Vaientinian, put an end lo the 
usurpation, and the life of Maximus, aud by his rncaus 
'itfae young emperofwas induced to forsake his mother’s 
principles, and to embrace those of Ambrose. After his 
death, in the )*ear 392 j Ambrose composed a funeral ora- 
tion to his praise, ;in which he seems to believe the real 
conversion of his royal pupil. The oration is not worthy 
of Ambrose,: and perhaps the best excuse that can be 
made for him, is that be praised one when dead, w'hom he 
never flattered when living. 

A more unpardonable instance of his weakness occurred 
at the beginning of the reign of Theodosius, 'fliis em- 
peror, from a sense of justice, ordered some C'hristians to 
rebuild, at their own expence, a Jewish synagogue, which 
they had tumultuously pulled down. But Ambrose {ire- 
vailed on him, to set aside this sentence, from a mistaken 
potion, that Christianity should not be obliged to contri- 
bute to the erection of a .lewish lynagogue. His eloquence 
on this occasion was, as usual, vigorous, but must surely 
have been used in supjjort of arguments that could be lis- 
tened to only in an age of remarkable superstition. Am- 
lirose appears, however, to more advantage in another 
transaction with the emperor Theodosius, of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. ■ At Thessaionica a tumult hap])ened 
among the populace, and one of the emperor’s oflicers 
was murdered. 71ieodosius, who was of a passionate 
temper, ordered the sword to be employed. Ambrose in- 
terceded, arid the emperor promise<l forgiveness ; but the 
great officers of his court persuaded him to sign a warrant 
for military execution, and seveu- tliousand -persons were 
fuassacred iff threie hours, without trial or distinction. 

Ambrose utimodiately wrote a letter toiTbeodosius, in. which 
he stated his own duty, and the emperor’s crime, aud refused 
4o admit him into the church, at Milan. The emperor 
ideading the case of David, .Ambrose, desired Mm' to imi- 
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tale David in his repentance as well as in his sin, and he 
accordingly submitted, au|^ kept from the church eight 
months, nor was^ he at last admitted without signs of peni- 
tence, and the performance of public penance. One con- 
dition which Ambrose imposed cannot be mentioned with- 
out approbation ; it was, that the emperor shpuld suspend 
the execution of capital warrants for thirty days, in order 
tliat tlie mischiefs of intemperate anger might be pre- 
vented. Although in these public penances we see more 
of suj)erstition than real compunction, and perhaps what 
might now be reckoned au immoderate exercise of epis- 
copal power, yet it is probable in the tljen state of society, 
7'iieodosius lost nothing by submission in the case of so 
flagrant a crime, nor Ambrose by performing what not 
only he conceived, but was then acknowledged, to be his 
duty, 

feucli are the outlines of the life of this eminent father, 
wiiicli might have ))erhaps been tilled up with many col- 
lateral even'^s in which he was parllally concerned.; but 
for these our readers may be referred to CJave, in his lives 
t>f tlie fathers,’ and other ecclesiastical historians. Some pf 
these, iiuieetl, seem inclined to depreciate his character 
by a common error, of estimating the characters of distant 
and dark ages by the opinions vviiich now prevail, and in 
this they have been followed by all who are hostile to ec- 
clesiastical esiablisbment||; 

It remains that we conclude this article with a short 
notice of his death. In the year 3y2, Valentinian the 
emperor being assassinated by the contrivance of Argo- 
bastus, and Eugenius usurping the empire, 'Ambrose was 
obliged to leave Milan, but returned the year following, 
vvlicMi Eiigciiius was deifeated. He died at Milan the 4;th 
of April, 3y7 ; and was buried in the great church at Mi- 
lan. He wrote several works, the most considerable of 
which is that “ De oflEiciis,” a discourse, divided into three 
books, upon the duties of the clergy. It appears to have 
been written several years after, he had been bishop, and 
very probably about jibe year 390 or 391, when peace was 
restored to the cimrgh, after the death of the tyrant 
Maximus. He has imitated in these three books th^; design 
and disposition of Cicero’s piece De oflicifs. .Henotihr^ts, 
says Mr. Dn Pin, the good maxims which that orator has 
advanced, hg corrects those which are imperfect,, ye** 
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futes those which are false* anti adds a great many 
others which are more excellent, pure, and elevated. 
He is concise aiid sententious in his manner of writing, 
and full of turns of wit; his terms are well chosen, and 
his expressions noble, and he diversilies his subjects by 
an admirable copiousness of thought and language. He is 
very ingenious in giving an easy and natural turn to every 
thing he treats, and is frequently not without strength and 
pathos. This is part of the character which Du Pin gives 
him as a writer ; but Krasmus tells us that he has many 
quaint and affected .sentences, and is frequently very ob- 
scure ; and it is certain that his writings arc intermixed 
with many strange and peculiar opinions ; derived, as we 
have already remarked, from his early attachment to the 
manner of Origen. He maintained, tl\ai all men indif- 
ferently are to pass through a fiery trial at the last day ; 
that even the just are to suiVer it, atui to he purged from 
their sins, but the unjust are to continue in for ever ; that 
the faithful will be raised gradually at the last day, ac- 
cording to the degree of tlioir particular merit ; that the 
bow which God promised Noah to place? in the linuameut 
after the deluge, as a sign that he never intended to drown 
the world again, was not to be iuKh?rstood of the rainbow, 
which can never apj)car in tin? night, b\it some visible 
token of the Almighty, lie carries the esteem of virginity 
and celibacy so far, that ho seems to regard matrimony as 
an indecent thing. But it must be observed with re<rard 
to all those selections of opinions, that great inju.stire lias 
been done to his memory by frauds and interpolations, and 
entire works have been attributed to liirh, wliich he never 
wrote. His works, indeed, are dividetl into, I. 'I'hose 
that are genuine. 2. ''rhosc that arc doubtful. 3. I'hose 
that are fictitious : and 4. Those that arc not extant. 
Paulinus, who was his amanuensis, wrote his life, and 
dedicated it to St. Augustin ; it is prefixed to St. Ambrose’s 
works ; the best edition of which is reckoned to be that 
published by the benedictine monks, in two volumes in 
folio, at Puris^ in Ui8G, and 1690. lli.s life was also pub- 
lished in 1678, by Godfrey Herment. * 

AMBROSE, deacon of Alexandria, the intimate friend 
and admirer of Origen, was a man of great learning and 

* Cave’s Lives of the Fathers. — Milner’s Church Ui*t, vol. IJ. p. 17"— . 
Mosheiin.-^Gefis Orionia.sti'wUK. 
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piety, and w'ortiiy of being recorded, althpugh bis his- 
tory has- not in all particulars been exactly ascertained. 
Eusebius says that lie followed the Valentinian heresy, 
but was brought over to orthodoxy by the preaching of 
Origen. St. ,!(;rome says that he was at first a Marcionite, 
but being convinced of his error by Origen, he became a 
deacon of the church, and had the honour of sulTcring fOr 
Christ, as a confessor. 'Fo him, he adds, and to Protoe- 
tetus, Origen inscribed his book on Martyrdom, and de- 
dicated to him many other volumes which were published 
at Ids desire and expence. Ambrose w'as a man of a good 
family, and of considerable wit, as his letters to Origen 
show. Ho died before Origen, and is blamed by many, 
because, though he was rich, he did not at his death re- 
member his friend, who was not only poor, hut in his 
old age. 

Of these two accounts of Ambrose’s first opinions, Dr. 
l.ardner prc'i'i s that of Eusel)ius, and thinks that Ambrose’s 
conversion from the heresy of \’alentinus, took place 
about tli(? year 21‘J. Eusebius says nothing of his licing a 
deacon oi the (dmrch of Alexaniiriu, which w i* liave named 
him, and J)r. Lardnor is inclined to think lie held that 
olHce in tl^. church of (’a-sarca. Origen, in a letter of 
wliicli a fragment only rmuains, calls him ‘‘ a man indeed 
devoted to God,” and speaks of his earnest desire to nn- 
dm'staiid the scriptures, and of his great applieaiion to 
them. He had a wife, named Marcella, hv whom he had 
several children ; siie is commended by Origen as a tnu; 
Christian, and faithful wife. Eusebius also informs us, 
that Ambrose was the person w-ho excited Origen to write 
commentaries tiiion the scriptures, and that not only by 
w'orcis and entreaties, but by supplies of all things neces- 
sary, furnishing him with amanuenses, -tvliom he paid li- 
berally. With respect to his bequeathing nothing to 
Origen, Tillemont thinks that Ambrose knew' his friend's 
mind, and that Origen chose to be poor, and to live in a 
dependence on providence. St. Jerome speaks of Am- 
brose’s “ p]pistles but there are none of them extant. 
It appears by the best coniectures, that he lived nearly to 
the year 25Q.‘ 

AMBROSE, a monk, and general of the monks of Ca-i 
inaldtili, was born in 1378, at Portico in the Romagna. 

* Gen. Diet. — Laidnci’s^ Works, vol. III. p. 1?I. — Moreri. 
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Ftigenp IV. sent him to the council of Basil, when' he 
much distinguished himself, as well as at those of Ferrara 
and Florence. He acquired a high degree of reputation 
b}' his profound knowledge of the Greek language, by 
his uncommon acquaintance with Grecian literature, hy 
the zeal and industry he discovcre<l in tiic attenqits he 
made to eflVetuate a reconciliation between the Greek and 
Latin churches. He was no less admired for his candid and 
liberal spirit, and placid and serene temper. Having 
failed in an attempt to reconcile those literary rivals Fog- 
gius and Valla, he told them that men who made use of 
abusive language could not be sujqiosed to jiossess either 
the ehurity of ('hristians, nor the politeness of men of 
letters. His talents would liave reconnhendc i him to the 
purple, which the po])c intended,, but this w:is prevented 
by hi.s death, Oct. 23, 1439. He was employed, i)y orcior 
of pope F.ugcuius IV. to reform several coir cuts of both 
sexes, which had become irregular; and he has ilescrihed 
the result of his labours in this difficult work in his “ Ho- 
dicporicon,” which contains particulars of ilu* hclKivi(nir 
of the inliabitants of thijse convents, which he found it ne- 
cessary to express in Greek, '^i’his wr.s printed at Florence, 
J4.31 and 1432, 4to, both scarce editions, ainl U>78, 8vo. 
^’he other works of thi.s l<?arned monk were. Latin transla- 
tions from the fathers. Martennc, in his “ Collectio ani- 
})lissima,” has published twenty books of his letters, whn h 
contain many curious particulars of the history of his time. 
He also translated Diogem s Laertius into I.atin, which was 
printed at \ enic»=*, 1473, and is a book of great price, a.s 
being prior in dati; by nearly sixty years to any edition of 
that author. * 

AMbUOSF J)K I.OMBFZ (PniK), a pious and learned 
capuchin, whose familv natne ivas la Peirie, was born at 
l.omhez in 1708, and died the 23ih of f)«'toher 1778, at 
Saviour, near Barf’iri’s, at the at.'je of 70. His order 
was sensible to his merit, and he was successively pro- 
b'ssor of theology, guardian, ami ddiuitor. His tract on 
“ Inward I'cace,” and his “ Letires Spirituclles,” each 
in one vol, I2tno, are said hy persons of his communion, 
to be full of light anrl imciion, and iireathc that gentle 
jiiety that characterised their author. ^V e are told by pere 
Mayeul, that he liacl great talents as a spiritual director. 


^ Dirt. n» t.- Lhri, in f’.r'inMoli- •.Morcri. 
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and WAS an instrument in the hand of God for com erting 
sinners, and consoling the just. Pere Ambrose had by 
iiattire u self-love bv far too sensible, witli an exuberance 
of delicary, and an ardent desire of public esteem : but an 
adherence to the precepts of the gospel eftectually cured 
him of all these defects. To his native pride he opposed 
humility and self-contempt. “ It is self-love,” said he, 

‘‘ that corrupts our virtues, and spoils our happiness. Of 
a hundred tiiing.s that offend us in society, ninety-nine 
were Tiever meant to offend. But pride takes all things in 
tlufir stric test rigour.” “ Let it take things,” added he, 
as it will ; I will suffer all. If they should spit in my 
fac:c, have I not a handkerchief to wipe it oif.?”^ 

A.MBROSL (Is.AAc ), a noted preshyterian teacher in the 
tinu's of the usurpation, was son of a clergyman, and de- 
scended from the Ambroses of Auibrose-hall, in Lancashire. 
In the of the v«nir 10121 be was admitted of Bra- 

y.en-nosc* : oilege in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arr^. Afterwards he went into holy orders, and 
ofticiated in .some little enre in his own county. Being in 
verv low (‘ircninsiatu'es, he was often o])r.ged to the; bounty 
of U'iiliam carl of Bedford for the relief of himself and la- 
luilv. ^Ir. \Vood think.s that lord procured liini to be 
in.sertcd in the list of liis maiesty’.s preachers, appointed 
for the county of Lancaster. Afterwards, wlien the times 
changcdj.in lh41, he left the church of England, and went 
over to the preshyterian pttrtv, took the covenant, and 
became a preacher at Preston, and alterwards at Garstang, 
in his own county. He was very zealous ami very acm*e 
against the clergy of the estal)lislicd church, especially 
after he was appointed assistant to the commissioners for 
ejecting such whom they called scandalous and ignrtrant 
ministers and .school-masters. In he was ejected for 

nonconformity. It was usual with him to retire every year 
for a month, into a little hut in a wood, when he shumied 
all society, and devoted himself to religious contemplation. 
He had, according to Calamy, a very strong impulse on 
his mind of the approacii of death : anil took a formal leave 
of his friends at their own houses, a little before his de- 
parture, and the last night of bis life, he sent his “ Di-s- 
course concerning Angels,” to the press. Next day he 
shut himself up in his parlour, where, to the surprise and 


* Diet. Hint.— .Biog. Universclla. 
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regret of hU friends, he was found expiring. The time of 
his death is stated to have been in 1663-4, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, but at the bottom of the portrait 
prefixed to his works, is the inscription “ aitat, Af). 1663.’^ 
This contradiction has not been reconciled by Granger. 
His works were printed in a large folio volume, in 1674, 
]68'J, and 1689, and often since. They consist of pious 
tracts on various subjects, and have ever been popular. ' 

AMBIIOSINI (Baiitiiolomew), was a physician of con- 
siderable eminence and professor of botany at Bologna, 
where he died in 1657. He was alsf) direi;t(jr of the bo- 
tanic garden, and was appointed by the sciuito superin- 
tendunt of the museum of natural history belonging to the 
republic. His principal botanical work was entitled “ De 
Cap.sicorum varietate cum suis iconibns : accessit panacea 
ex herbis qutc a sanctis denominantur,” Bologna, 1650, 
]2ino. He was also distinguished as a succ cssfnl medical 
practitioner; and during the plague in 1630, his extensive 
experience furnished the materials of a Nvork on tliat sub- 
ject, “ Modo, e facile preserva, c cura di pcstc ii b«*ncficio 
tie popolo di Bologna,” 1631, 4to. He published after- 
wards, “ Theorica medicina in tabulas cligesta,” 1632, 4to, 
ibid. I)c Pulsibus,” 1645, 4to ; “ l)e externis malis 
opusculuni,” IG56; “ De Urinis,” &c. He likewise dis- 
covered great ability as an editor, in the publication of 
the .9th, loth, nth, and I2tli volumes of the works of AU 
drovainius. * 

AMBIIO.SIXI (Hyacinth), brother to the preceding, 
and his succe.ssor in the direction of the botanic garden at 
Bologna, in 1 657 published the catalogue “ Hortiis Bo- 
noniac studiosorum consitns,” ibid. 1654, 1657, 4to; and a 
little before his death, “ Phytologia, hoc cst, dc plantis 
partis primtE torniis primus, &<*.” ibid. fol. 1666. 'I'his 
contains the names, synonyms^ and etymologies of the 
plants, with a botanical lexicon, and index in three lan- 
guages. It has been often consulted for the synonyms, 
but the etymologies are thought to be somotimcvS fanciful. 
The second volume, which was to include trees, never 
jappeared. The Ambrosini were skilful botanists, but living 
before the science was so well understood as it has been 
since the time of l.innu;ns, their works arc deficient in 

I Bio^. Brit. — Calamy.— Atb. Ox. — Or.m_!rer. 

^ Biojf. Uoivmene.—.Mangct. Bibi. — l>k.i, 
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order and precision. Bassi dedicated a genus of plants to 
their memory, under tlie name of Ainbrosinia, a genus of 
the polyandriii order, of which there is but one species, a 
native of Turkey. * 

AMICLINK (Claude), a B’rench. ecclesiastic, born at 
l*aris abuul 1C29, for a few years practised at the bar, but 
from some diso-ust with the world, entered the conurcira* 
tioii of the oratory in April l6tjo, and having repaired to 
the auivtusity of Saumur to study divinity, became thcro 
intimately acquainted with father Malebranche. He was 
ordained a priest in 1663, and about the same time was 
a[)[)oiiited grand ehantor of the church of Paris ; but this 
.situation ailordiiig no scope for his zeal, he exchanged it 
for that of grand archdeacon, an office which placed under 
his inspection the greater part of the curates of tlie diocese. 
He ptihlished, 1. “ 'J’raite de la volonte,'’ Paris, 16S4, 
l2mo, the fruit of his intimacy with Malebranche, but 
which Bayle has erroneously attributed to M. Nicole. 2. 
“ 'fraite de I’arnour dc souverain bien, &c.” Paris, 1699, 
iJuio, again.st the (iuictists. Sonic also think he wrote 

L’art de vivre heureux,” Paris, 1690, which others give 
to Louis Pascal.* 

AML Lies GENifiLIANUS, an eclectic philosopher 
of the third century, was a native of Tuscany, and tlie 
contemporary of Porphyry, and studied the principle.s of 
the Stoic philosophy under Lysinmchus. He became after- 
wards acquainuid vvitli the writings of Nuineiiius, and from 
him learned and adojited the dogmas of Plato, but at last, 
about the year 246, became the di.sciple of Plotinus. B"or 
twenty-four years he associated with this master, and pro- 
bably never would have quitted him, if Plotinus, on ac- 
count of his health, had not been obliged to go to Cam- 
pania. Amelins then settled at Apanica in Syria, and it 
was no doubt liis long residence here which led Siiidas into 
the mistake that he was a native of the place. 'Phe w^orcl 
Amelius in Greek signifies 7icgligentf but no cpitliet could 
ever be wor.se applied tjuui to him. Porphyry therefore 
tolls us tliat he preferred being called JjutriuSf and he is 
accordingly recorded under this name by Lunapiiis in his 
lives o| tlie Greek sophists. His disciples also bestowed 
on him the title of mble. He wrote nearly an hundred 

* Biojj, UnWorsfllt.*.^ — Mangft. Jlih!. — pict. Historique. 
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treatises, none of wliich have descended to our times. One 
of them was a discussion on the difl'erence between tlie 
doctrines of Numenius and Piotiiuis. Eusebius, Tlieodoret; 
and St. Cjril, quote a passage from Anjelius in wliich be 
brings the beginning of the Gospel of St. John in conlir- 
mation of the doc trine of Plato on the divine nature. He 
had an adoptei! son, Justin Hcsychius, to whom he left his 
writings, 'llie time of his death is not known. ' 

AM'KLOT DE la HOUSSAYE (Niciiol.^s), called 
by .some Abraham Nichola.s, but, according to Niceron, 
Xicliolas only appears in his baptismal register, wa.s born 
Eehruary ld34, at Orleans. He was much esteemed at 
the court of France, and appointed secretary of an em- 
bassy wliich that court sent to the commonwealth of Venici*, 
as appears by the title of his transluiion of father Paul’s 
bistviry of the council of '^F rent ; but be afterwards published 
tNiriimgs whicii gave such otVcnce, that lie was imprisoned 
in tile Castile. 'I'he fust works lu^ printed were llie ‘‘ His- 
tory of tluj Government of \ cm ice, and iluit of the Useoci%>, 
a people of C.'roatia in 1683, 1 k‘ published also transla- 
tions into French of Macliiuvcl’.** Prince, and iatlmr Pairl’^ 
history of ihe t;ouiu il of 'I’rcnt, and ^lolilical di^(•()nrses of 
iiis own upon Tacitus. 'I’liese perforata lu'cs were? u(di ii'- 
ceived by tlie public, bm. lie did not prclis his ov\n name* 
to the two last meiitiouotl works, but comrealeil Inmself 
under that of La iMoilic' Josseval. His translation of lather 
Paul was attacked by the jianisans ol’ tiie pojie’s unbouiulcd 
power and autlioriiy. in France, however, it mc't wiiU 
gre.at success ; ail ilie advocates for the liberty of the Gal- 
iican church promoting the success of it to the utmost of 
their power; thougii at thcj same time theue were three 
memorials presented to have it sup[iressed. the 

second edition of this translation was jnililishcd, it was 
violently attacked by the abbe St. Leal, in a letter lu: wrote 
to Mr. Bayle, dated October 17, 1685, and Amelot tlc*- 
iended himself, in a letter to that author. In 1684, he 
printed, at l^aris, a I'rench translation of Baltasar Gracian’s 
Oraculo manual, vvitli the title of “ i’Hoinme cle Cajur.^* 
Ill his preface he defends Gracian against father Bouhoiirs’ 
critique, and gives his reasons why he ascribes tlqs book 
to Bultasar and not to Laurence Gracian. He also men- 
tions that lie had altered the title, because it ajipeared loo 


* BjOJ. Unirc-racJlf!. — Mureri. — Gcii. Diet. — Biuck.* . 
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Ostentatious and hyperbolical ; that of 1’ Homme de Cour,’* 
the Courtier, being more proper to express the subject of 
the book, which contains a collection of the iinest maxims 
tor rei>ulating a court-life. In 1 680 , he ])rinted Lu Mo- 
rale tit; 'i'acite in which he colleciecl several particular 
facts and maxims, that represent in a strong light the ar- 
tilices of court- flatteries, and the mischievous efl’ect ol their 
conversations. In Itiyo, he puhlishetl at Paris a French 
translation of the lirsi. six books of 'racitns’s annals, with 
his historical and political remarks, some of which, ac- 
corvlingto iVIr. Gordon, are pertinent and useful, but many 
of them insipid and trilling." Ainelot having employed ins 
pen for several year.s on historical and political subjects, 
Ocgati now to try his g.mitis on religions in. ^tiers ; and in 
i«bM printed at Paris a translation o:' ' • . ’a'oA’s ihcolo- 
eieal and imn-al Homilies upon the p.i.:- -i.'i. rji onr Lord.” — - 
Fre<ieric Leonard, a. buokstdler at Pans, Having proposed, 
(u the year lt>yd, to print a collection of all the treaties of 
peace betw een the kings of Francv; aiul all the other jirinees 
ef Fnropc, since the reign of Charles VII. to the year in^O, 
Amelot {rnblished a small volume in duodecimo, eontaining 
c. preliminary discourse upon these treaties ; wherein he 
< i!deuvour' to show the insincerity of courts in matters of 
negociation. He published, also an edition of eirdinal 
d’Ossat’s letter-* in I6y7, with several observations ol his 
own; which, as he toils m. in his advertisement, may serve 
as a snppleiuent to the hl:...ory of the reigns ot Henry IH. 
and Henry IV. of France. Amelot died at Paris, Dec. 8 , 
170<I, being then almost 73 years ef age, and loll several 
other work'' enumerated by Niceroii, who oiijects to his 
stylo, but inalsfs his fidelity. 'Phe freedom with which 
he wrote on political subjects ajvpears to have j'rocurod for 
him a teniporary lame, unacconipanivtd with any other ad- 
vantages. Altiumgh he was admired tor his learning and 
political knovvle-Jge, he was frequently in most ii'.uigcnt 
circumstances, ami imleiitcd to the bounty ol his Inciids. * 
AMFLOri’K (Di;.N'i.s), a celebrated French writer, was 
horn at Saintonge in ldU 6 . He maintained a close corre- 
spondence with tlio Fathers of the Oratory, a congregation 
ol priests founded by Philip of Neri. He wrote the “ Life 
ol Charles de ^ondren,” second snnerit;!' of tivis cong're- 
gation, and pnhli.shed it at Paris in 10 1 3. in this piece he 
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introduced a passap^e respecting the famous ahlx^ de St, 
(^yran, wliich greatly disj)leased the gentUuuen of Port 
Royal ; who, out of revenge, published a pamphlet 
against him, entitled “ Idee generale de I’esprit et du li\v« 
de pere Amelot,” and he Avas so much provoked by this sa- 
tire, that he did all in his power to injure tliem. ^I'liey hatl 
finished a trauslatiou of the New 'I’estament, known hy the 
mime of tiie Mons New 'IVstament, and were desirous i(» 
have it published, for which purpose tliey endeavoured to 
procure an appr(»hation from the doctors of the Sorhonne, 
and a privilege from the king. I’hey had some friends in 
the Sorbonuc, hut at the same time very powerful enemies, 
and as to tlu‘ privilege, it was im{)ossible to prevail iviili 
llie e'lauecllor Segnierto grant them one, as he hated them; 
so that father Amelotte, wliose advice the ehaneellor gene- 
rally followed in matters of religion, easily thwartetl all 
their measures, not only out of zeal for what he thought the 
true doctrine, or out of aversion to the Port Kovalists, but 
also from a view to his own interest ; for he was about to 
publish a translation of liis own of the New 'I’estament^ 
which, accordingly, with annotations, in four volumes 8vo, 
was printed in tiic years Hint), U)o7, and lOtiS, hut, accord- 
ing to f'. JSimon, it contains some very gross hlunders. It 
was dedicated to M. de Pt'refixe, arehliishop of Paris, whom, 
he addresses in these words: “ You will he conhrmed in 
that zeal whicii obliged you to take^ u}> the holy arms to 
defend the true grace of Go<l, and the decrees of the holy 
see, against the new heresy : you will daily strengthen 
yourself again.st tluse blind rebels, whose fury, impos- 
tures, and calumnie.*^, add new sjilcndour to your glory, 
wiiich they endtravour to lileinish. '^I'hey place you in tlic 
same rank with the Athanasiuses and Hilaries, when tliey 
abuse you in the same maimer as the Ariaus did thostf 
great and holy bishops.” In this translation he endea- 
voured t!) find c.xpressions more proper and elegant than 
those of the former vm siiins ; for which reason he coin- 
mifted liis work into Mr. Conrart’s hands, to polish and cor- 
r«-ct wliatever he shun id judge inelegant or improper. 
Amelotte wrote also an “ Abridgment of Divinity,” a 
** (’at(chisni for tiio Jubilee,” anti a kind of “ Christian 
Manual for every day, (Jonruee Chreticiinc'.)” 'rUough he 
had always been a very zealous Anti-Port- Royalist, yet h© 
was hut poorly rewarded for all his labour and trouble, 
£ince tovvards' tlie end of his life he; sued for a very small 
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biishopi lc, that of Sarlat, and met with a refusal, though 
he had all the qualities requisite to a bishop. He could 
not forbear complaining of this usage to his friends; telling 
them that those, whom he had often served effectually, had 
been very cold to him on this occasion. He entered into 
the congregation of the Oratory in 1650, and coiuitmed 
amongst them till his death, which happened at Paris, 
Oct. 7, 1675, His dedication to M. Perefixe was sup- 
pressed after his death and the death of Perefixe, and one of 
a different cast substituted by M. de Harlay, in the edition 
of 1688, 2 vols. 4to, and the work has been often rej)rinted 
with and without notes. The chief objection made to him, 
on the score of veracit}', is that he boasted of having con- 
.suited all the manuscripts of Europe, which he afterwards 
confessed he had not seen ; but it is answered, that although 
he bad not seen tliesc manuscripts, lie took great pains in 
procuring transcripts of their various readings, * 

AMENTA (Nicholas), an ftaiian lawyer and miscella- 
neous write'% was born at Naples in 1659, and for the first 
fourteen years of his life, was obliged to l>e confined in a 
dark room, owing to a complaint in his eyes. On his re- 
covery, he made very rapid progress in general science, 
went through a course of law, and had very cou'^^idcrahle 
practice ai Naples. His leisure hours lie dedicated to po- 
lite literiiture, and particularly cultivated the 'fuscan lan- 
guage, which he wrote with the greatest purity, and used 
ill all his works. He died a*. Naples, .luly 21, 1719. llis 
principal writings arc, 1. Seven prose comedies, La Cos- 
tanza, il Forca, la Fante, &c. which are, Barciti says, per- 
haps tlie wittic.st vve have in Italian ; hut the author makes 
some of his actors appear masked and speak the difterent 
dialects of Italy, especially the Neapolitan, 2. ‘‘ Rapporti 
di Parnasso,” part 1. the only one ever^ublished, Naples, 
1710, 4to. These are somewhat in the manner^of Bocca- 
lini’s advertisements, but unlike them in their subjects, 
which are matters of literature and literary history. 8. “ II 
Torto e il Diritto del non si puo, &,c. esaminato da Ferrante 
Longobardi,” i. e. father Daniel Bavtoli, whose work is 
here reprinted with Amenta’s Observations, Naples, 1717, 
8vo, 1728, Svo; the latter edition has the remarks of the 
ubbe Cito. 4.*‘ Della lingua Nobile dTtalia, &c.’' ano- 
ther work on language divided into parts, Naples, 1723, 

^ Gun. Diet. — Morerj.-— Biog. Vuiverselle.-— L« Loog BlUl. S»ct, 
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spect for his acquisitions ; they were entirely his own, and 
instigated by a laudable desire to be useful. The dates in 
the preceding account of his life will be sufficient to prove 
the absurdity of Horace Walpole’s flippant notice of him, 
in whicii he says, that Mr. Ames took to the stuLly of anti- 
quities “late in life,” and thai he was “ originally” a 
ship-chandler. I’he truth is, and it is to the honour of his 
industry, that he was always an a!iti(]nary, and always a 
shij>-ciiaudlcr, Init princijiully in articles of ironmongery. 
It is necessarv to add that an enlarged etliiion of the 
“ Typographical Antiipiities” was pnbil^hetl hy tlie late 
learned and industrious Mr, William Herbert, of whom 
some account will be given in its [)voper place. Idiis was 
extended to three volumes <]nario, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1786, the .sc'cond in !78(», and the third in 17t*0, 
a work of incsiimahle value u) liie auti>]uarv, the I’/Htoriaii, 
and the general scholar. To the' liiM volume, Mr. (iough 
prefixed “Memoirs of Mr, .loseph from v.ifmh all 

that is laliiahle in the presejii article has heon taken; atid 
the .same has l) 0 t;u rt'niiueii, uith n>ai!\ idditiunai potivai- 
lars, in the nen and very splendid ediiiot) ot /vmesand Her- 
bert, bv the i\‘V. Tliomas Hrogi.ail I)ii)diu, 1'. .\. of 

which one voIuiik* wai puiilishe'l in 1810 .-uul a ^ecoad 
in 1812, which promise ample gratillcatiou to the lovers of 
typographical amiquiiies. ' 

AMKS (Wn.r.iAM), a divine in llie reigns of king Janies 
and Ciiarles 1. and f.imous for his (-abueiical and comro- 
ver.sial wiaiings, but much more so abioud than in bis own 
country, was descended iHun ;in anciimt family, wineb is 
said to remain in Norfolk and Somerset suir<‘, ami -aas born 
in r'>76. He was educated at Chrisc-churcii college, in 
Cam!>ridge, under the celebrated champion of (kil\ inisni, 
Mr. \V illiani Perkins, and ibis ga\ e a rigid strietim.ss to 
his o[)iniuus, which vva.> not a;gr<a able to some of his asso- 
ciates in tlie university'. One in>lance of this is given liy 
Fuller, which we siiall transcribe :is recording a foaiure in 
the manners of the times, lie savs, tliat “ about tlu^ year 
16 10-11, tills Mr. Ames, preaching at St. Mary’s, took 
occasion to ii)\ei<>h a<gainst the libert\ taken at that tiim* ; 
especially in tho.'.ci colleges wdiich had lords of misrule, a 
Pagan rclique ; winch, he said, as Polydore Verg.l has 

* Ames and Ilcrljerl’s IkdiUon. — llibiliirs.— Cole’s IMSS. in Brit. Mus.~Wal- 
pole’s Catalogue of Engravers. 
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observed, remains only iij England. Hence he proceeded 
to condenui all playing at cards and dice ; allirining that 
the latter, in all ages, was accounted the device of the 
devil ; and thatasGod invented the one-and-iwenty letters 
whereof ho made the bible, the devil, saiih an author, 
found out the one-and-tuenty spots on the die ; that canon 
law f u'bad tiie tisi‘ of the same ; saying Inx'eiilio Diuboli 
nullu coiisHchn/ine potest vahdai i. His sermon,” continues 
our author, “ gave tvuich ofUmce to niaii'y ot liis amlitors ; 
the rather bee. .use in bim tliei e \\as a coneurretu e oi much 
nonconlonnii V ; insomucli that, to prevent an expvdsion 
from Dr. Vai.,('ar\, tin- master, he lairly lorsook the col 
lege, vvitich proved iiptw him iieitiier loss nor flisgrace ; 
being, not long ali.-. r, by the Statts ot i‘ ric'^liind, ehosen 
Prolessor ol tiieir nni voisitv.” 1 ht-ia' .seciii.'', however, 
.some mistake in th.is, Jirnl Dr. Ma luciaaia-’d it hy 

a.-st'i'Ling in ins notes on .viosiu iin’.> i 'cciesiaiOi'.. iil history, 
thai Vmeiilel !o I rinn.-kev t.; :ivoid the persecution of 
i rriihishv.j ‘.a aroit. 'I'm.- i -el. ;lo ml} p.c.vM-d con- 

lurmitv on ir.e Pcu.i t ;vs m n-li as coahl, but a 
man wh<» oaU ;’rc:iclK li age o cao!' a.; d tlice conid 
liavtt nothiim lo b.ir Irom iuic. I'le.* ti’.ct w.iS, tout 
llie arc)i’.'!sii('P (li d .some mo.nhs 'ndere this sermon at 
St. iviary’s. 

It iiii'^ht not, however, la.- ioeg al’tt'r, th.at he went to 
Holl Jio i, th(' eominon reiuge ol u .e", (d tin- (!iviiit‘s c;! 
this period vvlio were si oog o.;,)o,-iei!ts to church dis- 
cipiioe, u<r 111 1 1> 1 .1, iii:-> disjtuie a nh e>rev iiiehoviiis, mi- 
nister at llotti rd.ini, iippi-arcd in ;’rint. Krom tlieiici.*, we 
art^ told, he was invited hv the states of k rit'sUind, to the 
divinity ch.in in tiie nnivto'.^itv ol kr.itu'ker, which lie lilled 
with uiiiv er.sal reputation f.ir inau} years. He was at the 
svnod ol i>ori, in lous^ ami itu nuied king Jiunes’s am- 
hiissador, IVomlime t(.)ti.ne, ol ilu* d('lj..tU;s ot that a.ssemhly. 
Alter In* had iiecn at least twclvo years in the doctor’s 
chair at Franeker, he resigned liis professorship, and ac- 
cepted of an invitation to the Engh.'.h congregiition at Kot- 
terdam, the air of Fraiieki-r being too hlr.up for him, who 
was trotil)led with such a. ditheidty of bia-athing, that he 
eonchuh^d every winter wouUi be i<is last. Besides, he 
was desirous of pn-aciilng to his rjwn coniitrymen, which 
be bad disused for maiiy years. He held nainy public 
discourses, juiblisbed mau}/ learned books, and acipr.red a 
greiit degree of popularity among all classes. Upon his 
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so mucli extent. But when Mr. Palmer’s book came out, 
it w’as far froni answering tlie expectations of Mr. Lew'is, or 
Mr. Ames, or those of the public in general. Mr. Ames, 
therefore, at length consented to apply himself to the task, 
and after twenty-five years spent in collecting and arrang- 
ing his materials, in which he was largely assisted by ^ir. 
Lewis and other learned friends, and by the libraries of 
lord Oxford, sir Hans Sloane, Mr. Anstis, and many others, 
published, in one vol. 4to, 1749, “ Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, being an historical account of Printing in England, 
with some memoirs of our ancient Printers, and a register 
of the books printed by them, from the year 147 1 to ! 600 , 
with an appendix concerning printing in Scotland and Ire- 
land to the same time.” Jn his preface he s))eaks with 
great humility of his work, and of its imperfections ; but it 
certainly has no faults but what n)ay well be excused in the 
first attempt to accomplish an tindertaking of stu b vast ex- 
tent. He inscrilicd this work to Philip lord IJaruwickc, 
lord high chan<;ellor of Great Britain. Mr. Ames was at 
this time fellow of tlie royal and antiquary societies, and 
secretary to the hitter of tliese learned bodies. He was 
elected F. A. S, March 3, 1736, and on the resignation of 
Alexantlev Gordon, previous to his going to settle in Caro- 
lina, 1 7 1 1, was appointed secretary. In 1754, the rev. 
\V^. Norri.s was associated with him, and on Itis decease, 
became sole secretary till J784. 'Phis office gave Mr. 
Ames further opportunities of gratifying his native ciirio- 
.sity, by the communications as well a.s the conversation of 
che literati ; ami tliese opportunities were further enlarged 
by his election into the royal society, and the particular 
friend.ship shewn to him by sir Hans Sioanc, then presi- 
dent. who nominated liim one of the trustees of his will. 

Besides his great work, Mr. .^mes printed a “(’atalogue 
of Englisli Printers, from 1471 to 1700,” -Ito, intended to 
accompany the proposals for the former ; An Index to 
lord Pembroke’s Coins “ A Catalogue of English heads, 
or an account of about 2000 prints, describing what is pe- 
culiar on each, us the name, title, or office of tlie per.son, 
the habit, posture, age, or time wlicn done, the name of 
the painter, graver, scraper, &!•. and some remarkable par- 
ticulars relating to their lives,” 1748, 8vo. 'Phis was a kind 
of index to the ten volumes of Englisli portraits, which had 
been collected by Mr. .John Nickolls, F. K. and A. SS. of 
'A'are iu Hertfordshire, ia four volumes folio, and six in 
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4to; and which after his death in 1745, were purchased, 
for 80 guineas, by the lute Dr. Fotlungill. The last of 
Mr. Ames’s literary labours was tlie drawing up the “ Pa- 
rentalia, or Memoirs of the family of Wren,” 1750, in one 
volume folio, fiom the papers of Mr. Wren. At his ex- 
pence two plates were engraved, one of a Greek inscrip- 
tion in honour of Crato, tlie musician of Perganios ; the 
other an ancient marble pillar, in his possession, with the 
Cutic inscription. 

Mr. Ames died suddenly of a fit of coughing, Oct. 7, 
175‘>, and on the 14th was interred in the church-yard of 
St. George in the Fast, iu a stone coHin, on the lid of which 
is ail inscription in Latin by tlie rev. Dr. Flexman ; and 
over the grave vvas placed a lodger-stone with two inscrip- 
tions. one in Lnulisli, the other in I.atin. His collection 
of coins, natural curiosiiies, inscriptions, and antiquities, 
were sold by Mr. I.anglord, I'eb. ‘JO and ‘21, 1760: hi» 
lihrury (»f books, manuscripts and j^rints, ou Alay 5 — 15?, 
1 ?6u. ]\Lii j of the hooks had notes by him, and ?vlr. Gougli 
has eiiuniorated many valuable articles among his collec- 
tion, vviiii the buyers’ names. 

Mr. Ames married April 12, 1711, iNlary, dauphtcr of 
Mr. Wray lord, merchant of London, who died August 12, 
17:i‘{, ami by whom he had six children, one only of whom, 
a daiiuhter, survived him, and was married to Fdward Dam- 
pier, esip lately deputy surveyor of shipping to the Fiast 
india Company, and descended from, or iidated to she 
voyager of that name. 

Of Mr. Anu's’s character, the opinion sct.ins to be uni- 
form, that he possessed an amiahle simplicity of numners, 
and exemplary integrity and benevolence in social life. 
.Mr. Cole, who bears him no good will, because, as he as- 
sorts, he was an Anabapti^t, allows that he “ was a little, 
friendly, good-tempered man, a person of vast, application, 
and industry in collecting old printed books, prints, and 
other curiosities, both natural and artificial.” It is con- 
fessed, on the other hand, that he had not much of what is 
called literature, and knew nothing of composition. His 
preface to the “ Typographical Antiquities” commences 
in the form of a preamble to an act of parliament, “ Where- 
as it appears from reason and ancient history,” &e. His 
style, indeed, very much resembles that of his brother an- 
tiquary and equally laborious collector, Strype. With all 
tliis, he appears to have been a man entitled to high re- 
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¥to. A I’/ie lives of Scipio Pnsqiinli, and Lionardo, a 
Neapolitan poet. o. 'J’utrii tv -four “ Capitoli,” or satirical 
pieces, in the style of the capitoli ofBerni, and other hur- 
lesqiie poets, Naples, 17i21, l2ino. 7. Rime/’ or poetical 
pieces, j)ul)iisheil in various collections. ' 

AMERBACH (John), a learned printer of the fifteenth 
century, was born at Rutlingen, in Suabia, and settled at 
Basil. He was the first who made use of the round type, 
instead of the Italic and Gothic. In 1 506, he published 
the first edition of the works of St. Augustine, corrected by 
himself, with a type known long by the name of the St. 
Augustine type. He began also the works of St. Jerome ; 
but his death, which took place in 1515, prevented his 
finishing them, and he left them to the care of his sons, by 
whom they were published. All his editions are valued 
for their accuracy. Boniface, his eldest son, who died in 
1562, was for thirty years law professor at Basil, five times 
rector of the university, and went through the different 
offices of magistracy with the reputation of a man of great 
integrity. In 1659, was printed at Basil, 4to, the “Biblio- 
theca Anierbachiana,” a scarce w'ork, which throws consi- 
derable light on the history of printing, and mentions many 
early editions omitted in our largest catalogues. Erasmus 
and Boniface Amerbach contributed to this Bibliotheca. 
Boniface had a son Basil, also a man of learning, syiulic of 
the city, and rector of the university. He contributed mucli 
to the cabinet of pictures, and inedah, and to the library 
whicli his father had founded. He founded liktnvise some 
charitable establishments, and a new profe.ssorship in the 
university, called the Amerhachian.* 

AMEKI3ACH (Vi rus) was born at WA-dinguen in Ba 
varia, and studied law, philosojjr.y, and ilivinity, at Wit- 
teniberg, where he professed to be a follower of Luther i 
hut on returning to his own country, he hccame a Roman 
catholic, and professor of philosophy at Ingoldstadt, where 
he died in 1 5 'j 7, at the age of 70. He translated into La- 
tin the orations of Isocrate.s and Demosthenes ; the trcati.se 
of St. Chrysostom on Providence, and that of Epiplianins 
on the catholic faith. He published also commentaries on 
Cicero’s Offices, on the poems of Pythagoras and Phocyl- 
lidcs, on the I'ristia of Ovid, and Horace “ Dc arte poeti- 

* Biog. Uiiiversclle.— Haym Bibl. Ital.— Barctti’* Italian Library- 
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ca.” To much learning he added a considerable talent for 
poetry, in which lie left various small pieces, epigrams, epi- 
taphs. His philosophical works “ Be Anima, de pliilo- 
sophia iiaturali, &c.” are less known ; but a list of them 
may be seen in Teissiei*’s Essays, vol. I.* 

AMEhlCUS. See VESPUTIUS. 

AMES (Joseph), the celebrated typographical histo- 
rian, was descended from an ancient iainiiy in Norfolk, 
where they are to be traced back as far as the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was born at Yarmouth, Jan. 23, 
IGS8-9, and removed by his father, who appears to have 
been the master of a merchant ship trading from Yarmouth 
to London, and placed at a little grammar-school at Wap- 
jiing. At the age of fifteen, it is .said, he was put appren- 
tice to a ]jlane-makei* in King or Queen-street near Guild- 
hall, London ; and it is added that after serving out his time 
with reputation, he to(jk up his freedom, and became a 
liveryman of the Joiners’ Company, but on inquiry both at 
Joiners’ nail and. at the Chamberlain’s office, it does not 
appear that he ever took up his freedom : he settled, how- 
ever,, near the Hermitage, in Wapping, in the business of 
a ship-chandler, or ironmonger, and continued there till 
his deatli. 

Mr. Ames very early discovered a taste for English his- 
tory and antiquities, in which he was encouraged by his 
two friends Mr. Russel, preacher at St. John’s Wapping, 
and Mr. John Lewis, minister of Margate, an eminent di- 
vine and antiquary. Some lime before 1720, in attend- 
ing Dr. Desaguliers’ lectures, he formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Peter Thompson, an eminent Hamburgh mer- 
chant, and member for St. Alban’s, a gentleman of great 
humanity, and strong natural parts, who supplied the want 
of a liberal education by a conversation with men and 
books. He was also a lovxTofour national antiquities, and 
many years fellow of the royal and anthpiary societies. 
This friendship continued uninterrupted till the death of 
Mr. Ames. Some time before 1730, Mr. Lewis, who had 
himself collected materials for such a subject, suggested to 
Mr. Amos the idea of writing the history of printing in Eng- 
land. Mr. Ames declined it at first, because Mr. Palmer, 
a printer, was engaged in a similar work, and because he 
thought himself by no means equal to an iiaderta.king of 

* Morei'i. — Blog* Oniversclle.— ?axii Onoru ut. 
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removal to Kotterdaitii he wrote his Fresh suit against 
Ceremonies,” but did not live to publish it himself, for 
his constitution was so shattered, that the air of Holland 
was of no service, upon which, he determined to remove 
to New England ; but his asthma returning at the begin- 
ning of winter, put an end to his life at llotterdam, where 
he was buried, Nov, 14, (N. S.) 1633, aged fifty-seven. In 
the spring following, his wife and children embarked for 
New England, and carried with them his valuable library 
of books, which was a rich treasure to that country at that 
time. Of his private character we know little, but it is 
generally agreed that he was a man of very great learning, 
a strict Calvinist in doctrine, and of the persuasion of the 
Independents, with regard to the subordination and power 
of classes and synods. As a teacher he was so much ap- 
proved, that students came to him from many parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly Hungary, Poland, Prussia, and Flanders. 
Mosheim, who, upon what authority we know not, calls 
him a Scotch divine, says, that he was one of the first 
among the reformed who attempted to treat morality as a 
separate science, to consider it abstractedly from its con- 
nection with any particular system of doctrine, and to in- 
troduce new light and a new degree of accuracy and 
precision into this master-science of life and manners. 
The attempt, he adds, was laudable, had it been well 
executed ; but the system of this learned wTiter was dry, 
theoretical, and subtle, and was thus much more adapted 
to the instruction of the studious, than to the practical di- 
rection of the Christian. 

His works arc; 1. ^ Sermons, preached at St. Mary’s 
Cambridge,” but whether printed is unc'ertain. 2. “ Pu- 
ritanismus Anglicanus,” 8vo, 1610; and in English, Lon- 
don, 4to, 1641, containing the chief doctrines of the Pu- 
ritans. 3. Disceptatio .scholastica inter Nic. Gr^vin- 
chovium and Giil. Ainesium,” 8vo, Amst. 1613, concerning 
Arminuis’s opinions on election, &c. 4. “ Di.sj)ntatio 

inter Amesium et Grevinchovium,” Rotter. 8vo, 1615; 
Lugd. Bat. 1617, 1633, on reconciliation by the death of 
Christ. 5. “ Coronis ad collutionem Hagiensem,” 12rno, 
Lugd, Bat. 1618, 1628, 1630, confuting the answers given 
by the Arminians to the Dutch pastors. 6. “ Medulla 
Theologica,” Frank. 1623, reprinted four times at Am- 
sterdam, and transbated into English. 7. Kxplicatio 
utriusque Epistolce Petri,” 12mo, Amst. 1625, 1635, 
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and also translated into English, Lond. 1461, 4to. S. ** De 
Incarnatione Verb!,” Franek. 1626, 8vo, against the Soci- 
nians. 9. “ Bellarminus enervatus,** 8vo, often reprinted 
lat Amsterdam, Oxford, and London. 10. “ De Consci< 
entia,'* thrice printed at Amsterdam, and in English with 
this title, “ A treatise on Conscience, with the power and 
cases thereof,’^ Lond. 4to, 1643 ; this book is still much 
read. 11. “ Antisynodalia,” Franek. 1629, 12mo, against 
the Remonstrants. 12. “ Denionstratio logicae verjE,’* 
12mo, Lug. Bat. 1632. 13. Disputatio Theologica,” 

ibid, against metaphysics. 14. “ Technornetria,” Amst. 
1632, 8vo, on the purpose and bounds of arts. 15. ** A 
reply to Bishop Morton,” on his lordship’s defence of the 
surplice, the cross in baptism, and kneeling at the 
sacrament, 4to, 1622, which he followed up, by 16. A 
fresh Suit against Roman ceremonies,” 1633, 4to. 17. “A 
First and Second Manuduction.” 18. Rescriptio ad re- 
sponsum Grevinchovii de Redcmptione generali,” Lugd. 
Bat. 1634, 8vo. 19. “ Christiana; Catcchesis Scio- 
graphia,” Franek. 1635, Svo. 20. “ Lectiones in omncs 
Psalmos David is,” Amst. 1635, Svo; LonJ. 1647. These 
last five were posthumous publications. Besides these, he 
wrote some prefaces, &c. to the works of others. His 
Latin works were reprinted at Amsterdam in 1658, 5 voLs. 
Svo, by Matthias Methenus. ‘ 

AMHERST (Jeffery, Lord Amherst), was the second 
son of Jeffery Amherst, of Riv(;riiead, in Kent, esq, and 
of Elizabeth, daughter of 'Fhomas Kerrill, of Hadlow, in 
Kent, esq, and was born Jan. 29, 1717. He devoted him- 
self very early to the profession of arms, having received 
an ensign’s comniissiou in the guards, in 1731, when he 
was only fourteen years of age; but about ten years after- 
wards he was aide-de-camp to geneuil, afterwards lord 
Ligonier, and in that capacity was present with the general 
at the battles of lloucox, Dettingen, and Eontenoy. He was 
afterwards admitted on the staff of the duke of Cumberland, 
with whom he was present at the engagements of Laffeld and 
Hastenbcck. In 1756, he was appointed to the command 
of the fifteenth regiment of foot, and in two years more 
obtained the rank of major-general in the army. 

When the war broke out between France and England, 

• Biog. Brit.— -Cole’s klS, Athen® Cantab, in Brit. Mus.— Musheim’s lecL 

History. 
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impotent. He made it liis business to satirize the learning 
and discipline of the university of Oxford, and to libel 
the characters of its principal members. This he did in a 
poem published in 1724 , called Oculus Britannise,’* and 
in his “ TerrsD Filius,” a work in which is displayed a con- 
siderable portion of wit, intermixed with intemperate sa- 
tire. The full title of the work is, Terraj Filius ; or the 
secret history of the university of Oxford; in several es- 
says. To which are added. Remarks upon a late book, 
entitled. University Education, by R. Newton, D. D. prin- 
cipal of Hart Hall,” 2 vols. l2mo, printed for R. Franck- 
lin, 1726 . Amidst all the malignity and exaggeration with 
which the Terrae Filius abounds, it contains some curious 
anecdotes relative to the principles, manners, and conduct 
of several members of the university, for a few years after the 
accession of king George I. ; but they are to be read with 
caution. It had been an ancient custom in the university of 
Oxford, at public acts, for some person, who was called 
Terrac Filius, to mount the roslruin, and divert a large 
crowd of spectators, who flocked to hear him from all parts, 
with a merry oration in the fescennine mam)er, inter- 
.spersed with secret history, raillery, and sarcasm, as the 
occasions of the times supplied him witli matter. Wood, 
in his Athena;, mentions several instances of this custom ; 
and hence Mr. Amhurst took the title of his work. It was 
originally written in 1721 , in a periodical paper, which 
came out twice a week, and consists of fifty numbers. 

Soon after Mr. Amhurst quitted Oxford, he seems to 
have settled in London, as a writer by profession. He 
published a volume of “ Miscellanies,” (principalU’ written 
at the university), on a variety of subjects ; partly origi- 
nals, and partly paraphrases, imitations, and translations • 
and consisting of tales, epigrams, epistles, love-verses, 
elegies, and satires. They begin with a beautiful para- 
phrase on the Mosaie account of the creation, and end 
with a very humorous tale upon the discovery of that 
useful instrument a bottle-screw. Mr. Amhurst was the 
author, likewise, of an “ Epistle to sir .lohn Blount,” hart, 
one of the directors of the South-Sea Company in 1720 ; 
of the “ British General,” a poem sacred to the memory 
of his grace John duke of Marlborough ; and of “ Stre- 
phon's revenge,” a satire on the <.)xford toasts. Our poet, 
who had a great enmity to the clergy, and who had early, 
at Oxford, displayed bis zeal against what he culled 
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priestly power, discovered this particularly in a poem 6n- 
titled the “ Convocation,” in five cantos ; a kind of satire 
against all the writers who had opposed bishop Hoadly, in 
the famous Bangorian controvers 3 ^ He translated also, 
Mr. Addison’s Resurrection, and some other of his Latin 
poems. But the principal literary undertaking of Mr. Am- 
hurst was, his conducting The Craftsman,” which was 
carried on for a number of years with great spirit and 
success ; and was more read and attended to than any pro- 
duction of tlie kind which had hitherto been published in 
England. Ten or twelve thousand were sold in a day; and 
the eft’ect which it had in raising the indignation of the 
people, and in controlling tlie power of the Walpole ad- 
ministration, was very consiilerablc. '^J’liis clFect was not, 
however, entiredy, or chiefly, owing to the abilities of Mr. 
Amhurst. He was assisted by lord Bolingbroke and Mr. 
Pulteiiey, and by other leaders of the opposition, whose 
fame and writings were tlie grand support of the “ Crafts- 
man.” Nevertheless, Mr. Amhurst’s own papers are al- 
lowed to have been cotn[)osod with ability and spirit, and 
he conducted the “ Craftsman” in the very zenith of its 
prosperity, with no small reputation to himself. July 2, 
1737, there appeared in that publication an ironical letter, 
in the name of Colley (’ihher, the design of which was to 
ridicule the act that had just j)asscd for licensing plays. 
In this letter, the lanreat proposes himself to the lord 
chumherlain it) be made snj)erinteu(i:nit of the old plays, as 
standing equally in need of correeJon with the new ones ; 
ant! prtjduces several [lassages from Shakspeare, and other 
pot'is, ill relation to kings, qe.eens, princes, and ministers 
of state, wliich, he says, .are- not now fit to be brought 
on the stage. I’lie printer, having been laid hold of 
hv order of uovernmeni, Mr. Amhurst hearins; that a war- 
rant from the duke of Newcastle was issued against him, 
surr(mdered himself to a uit'ssenger, and was carried be- 
fore his grace to bo examined. The crime imputed to 
him was, that “ In; was suspected to be the author of a 
paper suspected to he a libel.” As no proofs were alleged 
against him, nor witnesses produced, an examination of 
this kind could not last long. As soon as it was over, he 
was told that the crime being bailable, he should be bailed 
upon finding sufficient securities to answer for his appear- 
ance and trial ; but these terms being imposed upon him, 
he absolutely refused. Upon this refusal, he was re- 
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continue his command of the sixtieth, or royal Americaa 
regiment, of four battalions; and in Oct. 1770, he was 
appointed governor of the island of Guernsey, and the 
castle of Cornet, with all its dependencies. To these 
promotions was added the office of lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance, in Oct. 1772, at which time he was sworn 
of the privy council. From this period, also, to the be- 
ginning of 1782, he officiated as commander in chief of 
the English forces, though he was not promoted to the 
rank of general in the arm}' till March 1778, from, which 
period to the time of his resignation, in March 1782, ho 
acted as eldest general on the staff of England. Until his 
military promotion in 1778, he had no higher appointment 
in the army than that of eldest lieutenant-general on the 
English staff. In 1780, he resigned the command of the 
third regiment of foot, and was promoted to the second 
troop of horse grenadiers. Besides these military honours, 
he received the dignity of the British peerage on the 20th 
Way, 1776, by the title of baron Amherst, of Holmesdale, 
in the county of Kent. His last public services were the 
means he adopted in quelling the dreadful riots in London 
in the month of .June, 1780. The regulations and instruc- 
tions of his lordship on this occasion were not less distin- 
guished by wisdom and promptitude than by humanity. 

In 1732, on the change of the administration usually called 
that of lord North, the command of the army, and the 
lieutenant-generalship of ordnance, were put into other 
hands. In 1787, he received another patent of peerage, 
as baron Amherst, of Montreal, Nvith remainder to his 
nephew, William Pitt Amherst. On the staff being re- 
established, he was, Jan. 22, 1793, again appointed to 

the command of the army in Great Britain, although at 
that time, general Conway, the duke of Gloucester, sir 
George Howard, the dnke of Argyle, the hon. John Fitz- 
william, and sir Charles Montagu, were his seniors. On 
the 10th of February 1795, the command of the army 
being given to the duke of York, an offer of earldom, and 
the rank of field marshal, were made to lord Amherst, who 
then declined accepting them, hut on the 30th July 1796, 
accepted the rank of field-marshal. His increasing age 
and infirmities, had, however, rendered him unfit for 
public business nearly two years before this period, and 
he now retired to his seat at Montreal in Kent, where he 
died August 3, 1797, in the eighty-first year of his age, 
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aind was interred in the family vault in Seven Oak* churchy 
on the 1 0th. Lord Amherst had been twice married ; first, 
to Jane, only daughter of Thomas Dallison, of Maiiton, 
in Lincolnshire, esq. who died Jan. 7 , 1765 ; and secondly, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of general George Cary, 
brother to viscount Falkland, who suiTived him ; but by 
neither had he any issue. His two brothers had distin» 
guished themselves in the service of their country ; John, 
an admiral of the blue, died Feb. 12 , 1778 ; and William, 
already mentioned, a lieutenant-general in the army,' died 
May 13 , 1781 , His son inherits lord Amherst’s title and 
estate. 

The character of lord Amherst may be collected from 
the particulars of his life. His personal merits, however, 
have been universally acknowledged. He was a -firm dis- 
ciplinarian, but ever the soldier’s friend ; a man of strict 
teconomy, and of a collected and temperate mind, and 
ready at all times to hear and redress the complaints of the 
army in general. No ostentation of heroism marked any 
of his actions ; but the whole of his conduct evinced the 
firm simplicity of a brave mind, animated by the conscious- 
ness of what was due to himself and to his country. In 
private life, his character has been represented as truly 
amiable . ' 

AMHURST (Nicholas), an English political and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born at Marden in Kent, but in 
what year is uncertain, although by a passage in his Terne 
Pilius, it would appear to be about 1706 . Under the 
tuition of his grandfather, a clergyman, he received hi# 
grammatical education at Merchaut-l’aylor’s scliool in 
London ; and thence was removed to St, John’s college, 
Oxford, whence he was expelled on a charge of libertinism, 
irregularity, and his insulting behaviour towards the pre- 
sident of the college. From his own acj^ouiit of the matter, 
in the dedication of his poems to Dr. Delaime, president 
of St. John’s, and in his “ Tcrric Filins,” we may collect 
that he wished to have it understood, that he was solely 
persecuted for the liberality of his sentiments, and his at- 
tachment to the cause of the Revolution and of the Hauo- 
ver-succession. Whatever were the causes of his expulsion, 
bis resentment, on the account of it, although violent, was 


* Gent Mag. 1797. — Smullett’s CoaUnuatinn.— .Annual Begister; and cou- 
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of which North America was the principal theatre, ge- 
neral Amherst was appointed to serve in that country, 
where he soon had opportmdties of displaying his talents. 
The courage and military skill which entitled him to the 
trust thus reposed in him, were not long unattested by the 
fears of his enemies, and the acclamations of his country. 
In the summer of 1758, he undertook the expedition 
against Louisbourg, which, together with the island of 
Cape Breton, on wiiich it i.s situated, in the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, surrendered, with all its dependencies, to his 
victorious arms, July 26 of that year. This conquest not 
only deprived the enemy of an important place ot strength, 
on which the prospei Jty of their most valuable possessions 
in America depended, as it was the guardian and protector 
of their trade in that part of the world, but it also put 
Great Britain in possession of tiie navigation of the river 
Bt. Lawrence, cut oil France from tlie advantages of her 
fishery, and by that means considerably distressed her 
West India islands, and finally opened the road for the 
reduction of Canada. 'I’he same campaign was distin- 
guished by another very important atchievement ; for in 
the month of November following, a plan being laid by 
general Amherst for the capture of Fort du Uuesne, one 
of the keys of Canada, situated on the lakes, and the 
execution being intrusted to brigadier-general Forbes, the 
assault proved successful, and the foitre/.s was accordingly' 
taken ; measures being adopted at tlu* same time with so 
much spirit and wisdom, that the Indians were so far de- 
tached from the alliance of the enemy, as to give no ob- 
struction to the expedition. In tlu; ensuing campaign 
another strong station was reduced, under the prudent 
auspices of general Amherst. .Sir William Joimson, to 
whom the command of the expedition against Niagara 
devolved, in consequence of the accidental tlealli of bri- 
gadier Prideaux, on tlie 24th Jul}^, 1759, having defeated 
and taken j\I. D’ Aubrey near tliat place, tlie fort surren- 
dered the next clay. Tliis important victory threw the 
whole of the Indian fur trade into the liands of the Englisli; 
and also secured the British dominions in that (juarterfrom 
,all hostile annoyance. 

Some time before this, general Abercrombie had made 
an unsuccessful attempt on '^Ficonderoga, in which, toge- 
ther with a considerable number of men, the British army 
had been deprived of those gallant young officers, lord 
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Howe, and col. Roger Townsend. On the 26th July 1759, 
however, the day after the reduction of Niagara, 'I'icon- 
deroga surrendered, and this paved the way for the sub- 
jection of Canada; accordingly, we find that on the 14th 
of the following month, the long and obstinately disputed 
post of Crown Point surrendered to the British forces; the 
18th of the ensuing September, beheld the chief settlement 
of the enemy in this part of the globe, the ever-to-be-re- 
membered Quebec, surrendered upon capitulation to our 
commanders; and in the month of August, 1760, the 
French army evacuating Isle au Noix, abandoning the Isle 
Gallot, and Picquet’s island, at the approach of general 
Amherst, Isle Royale being taken by him, and Montreal, 
the last remaining port of the foe, surrendering on the 8th 
September following, the whole province became subject 
to the British government. In the mean time, the island 
of Newfoundland having been reduced by the french, 
general Amherst projected au expedition for its recovery. 
The command of this was intrusted to the late nia,jor-ge* 
neral A'illiam Amherst (then lieutenant colonel), who, 
giving e'VtH;t ana actioii to ids brother’s plan, happily re- 
storect tiitf island to its British owners, and captured the 
various garrisons which had been stationed by the enemy 
in tile resjiec uve posts. 

General Amherst now sex lug that tht' whole continent 
of Nortii Ame.'ica was reduced in sulijection to Great 
Britain, returnod to New i ork, the capital of the British 
empire, ami was reexdved with all tin- respect due to his 
public services. 'The thanks of tht- Houst^ of Commons 
had already been trausniitieil to hiiu ; and, among other 
honourable testimonies of approbation, in 1761, iie was 
cre ated a knignt of the Batli. lie luul also some time be 
fore been appriintod commander in ehiei' of ail the forces 
in Ameiica, and governor-general of the British provinces 
there. But shortly after the peace was concluded, he 
resigned his command, and returned to England, arriving 
in London December 17t)8. His Majesty received him 
with most gracious respect ami approbation, and the go- 
vernment of the province of Virgiida was conferred upon 
him, as the first mark of royal favour. In 1768, there 
appears to have been a temporary misunderstanding be- 
twe:;n him and his royal master, which, however, soon 
terminated, as in the end of that year he was appointed 
colonel of the third regiment of foot, with permission to 
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maoded back into custody, and the next day brought hi* 
habeas corpus, and was then set at liberty, by consent, 
till the twelve Judges should deternnine the question, 
“ Whether he was obliged to give bail for his good be- 
haviour, as well as bis appearance, before he was entitled 
to his liberty.” This determination was impatiently ex- 
pected by the public, and several days were fixed for 
hearing counsel on both sides, but no proceedings of that 
kind took place, and the question remained undetermined 
until the days of Wilkes. 

Notwithstanding this show of firmness, and his other ser- 
vices, Mr. Ainhurst was totally neglected by his coadjutors in 
the Craftsman, when they made their terms with the crown ; 
and he died soon after, of a fever, at T wickenham. His death 
happened April 27, 1742 ; and his disorder was probably oc- 
casioned, in a great measure, by the ill usage he had receiv- 
ed.— Mr. Ralph, in his “Case of Authors,” speaks with much 
indignation upon the subject. “ Poor Amhurst, after hav- 
ing been the drudge of his party for the best part of twenty 
years together, was as much forgotten in the famous com- 
promise of 1742, as if he had never been born! and when 
he died of what is called a broken heart, which happened 
a few months afterwards, became indebted to the charity 
of a bookseller for a grave ; not to be traced now, because 
then no otherwise to be distinguished, than by the fresh- 
ness of the turf, borrowed from the next common to cover 
it.** Mr. T. Davies the bookseller, in his character of 
Mr. Pultency, expresses himself concerning the treatment 
of Mr. Amhurst in the following terms : But if tlie earl 
of Bath had his list of pensioners, how comes it that Ara- 
hurst was forgotten ? The fate of this poor man is singular : 
He was the able associate of Bolingbrokc and Pulteney, 
in writing the celebrated weekly paper called ‘ The 
Craftsman.’ His abilities were unquestionable : he had 
almost as much wit, learning, and various knowledge, as 
his two partners : and when those great masters chose not 
to appear in public themselves, he supplied their places 
so well, that his essays were often ascribed to them. Am- 
burst survived the downfall of Walpole’s power, and hod 
reason to expect a reward for his labours. If we excuse 
Boliiigbroke, who had only saved the shipwreck of his 
fortunes, we shall be at a loss to justify Pulteney, who 
could with ease have given this man a considerable income. 
The utmost of his generosity to Amhurst, that I ever heard 
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of, was a hogshead of claret! He died, it is supposed, of a 
broken heart, and was buried at the charge of *his lionest 
printer, Richard Francklin.” Mr. Auihurst was, however, 
one oi those imprudent and extravagant men, whose irre- 
guiariuos, in spite of tlieir talents, bring them at length 
into general disesteern and neglect ; although this does 
not excuse the conduct of his employers. His want of 
purity in niibrals was no objection to their connection with 
him, wiieii he could serve their purpose. And they might 
have easily provided for him, and placed him above 
necessity during the remainder of his days. The ingrati- 
tude ot i>tatesiuen to the persons wtiom they make use of 
as ibe iiistrumonts of their ambition, should furnish an in- 
struction to men of abilities in future times ; and engage 
them to build their happiness on the foundation of their 
own personal integrity, discretion, and virtue. ' 

AlVIlCO (An ionusk o’), of Mtissina, canon of the ca- 
tlicilral of Palermo, and liistorioe rapher to Philip IV. king 
of Spain, a •'p.iired much rejmiation lor his knowledge in 
the iiistory and antiipiities of .Sicil 5 \ Of his numerous 
works on this subject, some iiavc been printed, and the 
manns( ripts of the rest were after his death deposited in 
the libraries of tlic duke of Madonia and of Palafox, arch- 
bishop of Palermo. Those publislicd are, 1. “ Trinin 
orieiitalium l.aiinoruiu ordinum, post captain a duce 
GotliolVedo Ilierusalem, Ac. iioliiiic et tabularia,” Pa- 
lermo, 1636, fol. 'j “ Dissertatio historica et chronologica 
de antiijuo urbis Syracusarum arcliiepiscopatn,” Naples, 
1640, 4to. 'riiis relates to the serious disputes between 
the three cUurciies of Syracuse, Palermo, and IMessina, 
respociing the metropolitan title and rights, and was in- 
serted, with tlie answrrs, in the 7 th vol. of the “Thesaurus 
auticpiitatum Siediic,” Leyden, 1723. 3. “ Series am- 

niinitorum iiisulaj Sicilitc, ah aim. 842 ad 1640,” Paler- 
mo, .(.40, 4to. 4. “ De Messaiicusis prioratus sacrie 
hosj>ihtatis domus militiim sancti .loan. Hierosolyinitani 
origine,” Palermo, 1640, 4to. 5. “ Chronologia de los 
Virreyes, &c. de Sicilia,” Palermo, 1640, 4to. Amico 
died Oct. 22 in the year following the publication of the 
four last-mentioned works. ’ 

* — liord Chrsterficld's Characters reviuwfd. 

' * iMoroi:.— Biog. Uaivcrselte. 
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AMICO> (Baipth&lombw), a learned Jesuit^ bom at 
Anzo in* Lucania in 1562, was professor of philosophy 
and theology in the college at Naples,' and its president 
fop some years* He died in 1 64*9. His fame, as far ae 
he can now- be allowed a share, rests principally on a vo« 
luminous work on the writings of Aristotle, entitled “ In 
universam Aristotelis philosophiam nofc» et disputationes, 
quibus illustrium scholarnm, Averrois, Tlfomae, Scoti, 
et Nominalium sententisB expendontur, earumque tueu* 
daram probabiles modi afferuntur,” 7 vols. fol. 1623— rl648. 
He wrote other works, of which a catalogue is given by 
Alegambe, Bibl. SOript. Soc. Jesu. * 

AMIGO (Bernakbine), an artist and an author, was a 
l^anciscan of Gallipoli, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
prior of his order at Jerusalem. During a residence of five 
years there, he made drawings and wrote descriptions of 
that city and neighbourhood ; and on his return to Italy, 
published a magnificent volume, entitled Trattato delle 
Piante e immagini de* sacri edifizi di Terra Santa,’*^ 
Rome, 1620 i The plates were engraved by the celebrated 
Callot. * 

AMIGO (Vito-Maria), a nobleman of Gatania in 
Sicily, born in 1693, was for many years professor of phi- 
losophy and theology, and was not less distinguished for 
general learning, than for his acquaintance with the an* 
tiquities of Sicily. He was chosen prior of his order in 1 743. 
His publications are : 1. Sicilia sacra, disquisitionibus et 
notitiis illustrata,” Venice, (although in the title Palermo), 
1733, 2 vols. fol. Of this, however, he only wrote the 
second part, and being dissatisfied with this edition, he 
reprinted that part, under the title of Sicilise saerse libri 
IV. Integra pars secunda,” 1733, fol. 2. “ Catana illus- 
trata,’* Gatania, 4 vpls. fol. 1741 — 1746. The time of 
his death is not specified. * 

AMIGONI (Giacomo), a painter well known in Eng- 
land, was a native of Venice, and came to England in 
1729, when he was about forty years of age. He had- 
studied under Bellucci in the Palatine court, and had been 
tome years in the elector of Bavaria’s service. His manner 
was a still fainter imitation of that nerveless master Se- 
bastian Ricci, and as void of the glow of life as the Nea- 
politan Solimeni. His women are mere cli 9 >lk ; nor wat 

> Jiof, Uoirenellc. > Ibi<l« s Ibid. 
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tMs^ his worst defect : his figures are so endrely without 
expression, that his historical compositions seem to repre- 
sent a set of actors in a tragedy, ranged in attitudes against 
the curtain draws up. His Marc Antonys are as free from 
passion as his Scipios. He psuuted some staircases of 
nob’lemen^s houses, and afterwards practised portrait-paint- 
ing with rather more success. In 1736 he made a journey 
to Paris with the celebrated singer Farinelli, and returned 
with him in October following. His portrait of Farinelli 
was engraved. He then engaged with Wagner, an en- 
graver, in a scheme of prints from Canaletti’s views of 
Venice, and after marrying an Italian singer, returned to 
his own country in 1739, having acquired here about 
Soooi. At last he settled in Spain, was appointed painter 
to the’king, and died in the 63d year of his age, at Madrid, 
September 1752. His daughters, the signora Belluomini 
and the signora Castellini, the latter a paintress in crayons, 
were living at Madrid in 1772, as Mr. Twiss informs us in 
his Travels, p. 167, 1775, 4to. 

Such is lord Orford’s account of this painter. Mr. Pil- 
kington’s character is rather more favourable, although 
perhaps modern connoisseurs will place less dependance on 
it. Amiconi possessed, says this writer, a very fertile in- 
vention j his taste of design was considerably elegant ; and 
the air and turn of some of his figures, in his best compo- 
sitions, were allowed to have somewhat engaging, natural, 
and even graceful. He confessedly had many of the ac- 
complishments of a good painter ; but, although his merit 
must in many respects be allowed, and his drawing, in 
particular, is generally correct, yet his colouring is abun- 
dantly too cold, too pale, and (as it is termed by the artists) 
too mealy. ‘ 

AMIOT (Fatheii), one of the most learned French 
missionaries in China, and a Chinese historian, was born 
at Toulon in 1718. The last thirty years of tlie last century 
have been those in which we have acquired most knowledge 
of China. The French missionaries during that time have 
taken every pains to be able to answer the multitude of 
inquiries sent to them from Europe, and among them 
father Amiot must be considered as the first in point of 
accuracy, and extensive knowledge of the antiquities, 
history, languages, and arts of China. This learned Jesuit 

i Worki, vol, UL— Pilkinr ton. 
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arrived {It Macao in 1750 ; and at Pekin, to wliicli lie'was 
iiivit^d by order of the emperor, in August 1751, and re- 
mained in that capital for the long space of forty-three 
years. In addition to the zeal which prompted him to be- 
come a missionary, he was indefatigable in his researches, 
and leariu*d in tnose sciences which rendered them useful. 
He understood natural history, inutlieinatics ; had some 
taste for music, au ardent spirit of inquiiy, and a retentive 
memory ; and hy continual application soon became fa- 
mili.r with the C’hinesc and Tartar languages, which en- 
abled him to consult the best authorities in both, respecting 
history, sciences, and literature. 'I’he result of these la- 
bours lie disf^aiched to f' ranee from time to time, either in 
volumes, or ineuioirs. His principal communications in 
belli forms, weic ; I. A Chinese poem in praise of the 
cj’ v of Moukden,” hy the emperor Kicn Long, translated 
into f rench, witli historical and geographical notes and 
piuLCs, Paris, 1770, 8vo. 2. “ The Chinese Military 
Art,” ibid. 1772, 4to, reprinted in vol. VII. of “ Mcnioires 
siir Ics Cliinors;” and in vol. VIII. is a supplement sent 
afterwards by the author. The Cliinese reckon six clas- 
sical works on tlie military art, and every soldier who 
aspires to rank, niulst undergo an cxaruiiuition on them all. 
Ainioi translated the lirst three, and some parts of the 
fourth, because these alone contain the whole of the Chi- 
iie.se princijiles of tlie art of w'ar. 3. “ Letters on the 
Cliinese ciiaracters,” addre.ssed to the Royal Society of 
London, and inserted in vol. 1. of the “ Meinoires sur les 
Chinois,” and occasioned hy the following circumstance : 
in 1761, the ingenious Mr. Tnrbervillc Needham piib- 
lished .some conjecture.s relative to a supposed connection 
between the hieroglyphical writing of the ancient Lgyp- 
tiaiKS, and die characteristic writing now in use among the 
Chinese ; founded upon certain symbols or characters in- 
scribed on the celebrated bust of Isis, at Turin, which 
appeared to him to resemble several Chinese characters. 
From tills he conjectured ; first, that the Chinese charac- 
ters are tlie same, in many respects, as the hieroglyphics 
of F.gypt ; and secondly, that the sense of the hiero- 
glyphics may be investigated hy the comparative and ap- 
propriated signification of the Chinese characters. But 
as the similarity between the two species of writing was 
contested, an appeal was made to the literati of China, 
end the secretary of the Royal Society, Dr. Charles Morton, 
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addressed himself on the subject to the Jesuits at Pekin, 
who appointed Aniiot to return an answer, which may be 
seen in the Phil. Transactions, vol. LIX. It in general 
gives the negative to Needham’s opinion, but refers the 
complete decision of the question to the learned society, 
which he furnishes with suitable documents, copies of in- 
scriptions, &c. 

His next communication was, 4. “ On tlm music of the 
Chinese, ancient and modern,” wlcc^h lilis the greater part 
of vol. VI. of the “ Memoires sur les Chinois.” 5. “ The 
Life of Confucius,” the most accurate uistory of tiiat phi- 
losopher, and taken from the most anthc-iuic sour. es, with 
a long account both of his ancc.stors and descendants, who 
yet exist in China, a genealogy which enihraces .c nr cen- 
turies. Tins life, which is illus* rateJ with plates from 
Chinese designs, occuj)ies tjic gn'atcv part oi vol. Xil. of 
the Memoires, ike.” 6. “ D.'ctior) noire 'Iktarmant- 
choou-Franyais,” Paris, 178P, 3 vols. 4to, a work ol great 
value, as this language was before unknown in Fnrope. 
The publication <;f it was owing to the spirit and liberality 
of the deceased nnnister of state, M. Deri in, wlio bore 
tlie cxpencn of the t 3 q)es necessary, and employed M. 
Langlcs, a learned orientalist, to superintend the press. 
Amiot also sent over a graminar of that language, which 
is printed in the XHIth volume of the ‘‘ Memoires.” He 
published in the same work, a great many letters, ob- 
vservations, and papers, on tiie historv, arts, and sciemu-s 
ol the Chinese, some of which arc noticed in the hlonthly 
Review (see Index), and in the index to the “ Memoires,” 
in which his eontribiitions fill many columns. He died at 
Pekin, in !7.n4, aged seventy -seven. * 

AMMAN (John Conrad), a Swiss physician, horn at 
ScluifFhausen in 166.9, applied himself particularly to the 
teaching of those to speak who were born deaf, and ac- 
quired great reputation for this talent both in France and 
Holland, as well as in his own country. Ho published 
the metliod he had employed, in two small tracts, which 
are curious, and much sought after : one under the title of 

Surdus loqncns,” Harlemii, 1692, 8vo ; the other, 
“ De Loquela,” Amst. 1700, 12mo; w'hich last, translated 
into French, is inserted in Deschamps’ “ Conrs d’edneation 

* Rios. T’nherseUe.— Monthly Rsviow iibi supra.— 1‘hilos. Tismsactions-, 
■»ol. LIN. &<’. 
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des sourds et muets/* 1779, 12mo. Amman also pub* 
lished a good edition of the works of Coelius Aurelianus, 
1709, 4to, with Janson D^Almeloveen’s notes. He died 
at Marmund, in Holland, in 1724. His son, John, born 
in J707, was also a physician, but particularly skilled in 
Botany, on which he gave lectures at Petersburgh, where 
be was elected a member of the academy of sciences. 
He was also a member of the Royal ISociety of London. 
Being desirous of extending the knowledge of those plants 
which Gmelin and other travellers had discovered in the 
different countries of Asiatic Russia, he published ‘‘ Stir- 
pium rariorum in imperio Rutheno sponte provenientium 
icones et description es,” Petersburgh, 1739, 4lo, which 
would have been followed by another volume, if the author 
had not died in the prime of life, in 1740. * 

AMMAN, (JosT, or Justus), a painter and engraver, 
was born at Zurich, June 1539. His youth and studies 
are involved in obscurity, and the first notice we have of 
him is in 1560, when he went to Nuremberg, where he was 
admitted a burgess, and where be died in 1591. Here he 
began in designs on wood, paper, and copper, that career 
of incessant and persevering exertion which over-ran all 
Germany. History, allegory, emblem, sciences, trades, 
arts, professions, rural sports, heraldry, portrait, fashions, 
were ail served in their turns, and often served so well, 
that his inventions may still be consulted by the artist witli 
advantage. He painted with great brilliancy on glass. 
His drawings hatched with the pen, or washed, have Italian 
characteristics of style and execution. 

The multitude of designs which he made, and the num- 
ber of plates which he engraved, are incredible. He lived 
at a time when almost every book which made its appear- 
ance was ornamented with prints, and he was employed 
mostly by the great booksellers, especially by Feyeraband. 
There are editions of Livy, Tacitus, Diogenes Laertius, 
and many other classics, with bis prints. His portraits of 
the kings of France, with short memoirs, appeared in 
1576. He engraved also for the New Testament, and a 
** Theatrum mulierum,” Francfort, 1586, 4to. One of 
bis most curious works is the ^‘Panoplia omnium liberalium, 
mechanicarum et sedentiarium artiura genera continens,’* 
Francfort, 1564, a collection of one hundred and fifteen 

I Biog. UnivtrseUe.— Diet. Hist. — Bibl. Med. 
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plates^ exhibiting the various artificers at woi4[. In the 
plate of the art of engraving, he introduced a portrait of 
wmself. * 

AMMAN (Paul), a learned German physician and 
botanist, was bom at Breslaw in 1634. After studying in 
various German universities, he travelled to Holland and 
England, received his doctor’s degree at Leipsic, and was 
admitted a member of the society of natural history 
(I’academie de curieux de la nature) under the name of 
Dryander. In 1674., an extraordinary professorship was 
established for him, from which he was promoted to that 
of botany, and in 1682, to that of physiology. Amman 
was a man of a lively and somewhat turbulent cast, and 
although all his writings discover great learning and talents 
in his profession, yet he is often harsh in his remarks on 
others, fond of paradox, and affects a jocular humour not 
very well suited to the nature of the subjects on which he 
treats. His first work was a critical extract from the dif- 
ferent decisions in the registers of the faculty of Leipsic, 
Erfurt, 1670, 4to; on which they thought proper to pass 
a public censure, in their answer published in the same 
y^ear, under the title “ Facultatis medicae Lipsiensis ex- 
cusatio, &,o.” His other productions were, 1. “ Paramesis 
ad docentes occupata circa institutionum inedicarum emen^ 
dationem,” Rudulstadt, 1673, 12mo, a veliement invec- 
tive against medical systems, especially the Galenic, in 
which he certainly points out errors and abuses; but, as 
Haller observes, without pointing out any thing better. 
Leichner and others wrote against this work, whom he an- 
swered, in 2. “ Archaeas syncopticus, Eecardi Leichneri, 
&c. oppositus,” 1674, 12mo. 3. “ Irenicum Numae Pom- 

pilii cum Hippocrate, quo veterum medicorum et philo- 
sophorum liypotheses, &c. a prseconceptis opinionibus 
vindicantur,” Jb'rancfort, 1689, 8vo, a work of a satirical 
cast, and much in the spirit of the former. 4. Praxis 
vulnerum lethulium,” Franefort, 1690, 8vo. As a bo- 
tanist, he published a description of the garden at Leipsic, 
and ** Character naturalis plantarum,” 1676, a work which 
entitles him to rank among those who have most ably con- 
tributed to the advancement of the science of botany as 
we now have it. Nebel published an improved edition of 
this work in 1700. Amman, whom, we may add, Halier 

^ Strutt and Pilkin|toa’f Dictionaries. 
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characterises as a man of a caustic turn, and somewhat 
conceited, died in 16P1, in his fifty-fifth year.* 

AMMANATI (Bauthoi.omew), a celebrated architect 
and sculptor, was born at Florence in 1511, and was at first 
the scholar of Baccio Bandinelli, and then of Sansovino 
at Venice ; but on his return to his own country, lie studied 
with much enthusiasm the sculptures of Michael Anjrelo in 
the chapel of St. Laurence. His first works are at Fisa ; 
for Florence he executed a Leda, and about the same time, 
for Naples, the three lig^ures, large as life, on the tomb of 
the poet Sannazarius. Meeting with some unpleasant cir- 
cumstances here, he returned to Venice, and made the 
colossal Neptune, which is in St. Mark’s place. At Padua 
he made another colossal statue, of Hercules, which is still 
ill the Moiitava palace, and has been engraved. He then 
went to Home to study the antique, ami pojie Julius HI. 
emplo3 cd him in works of sculpture in the capitol. .‘^ome 
time after, in conjunction witn Vasari, he erected tnc tomb 
of cardinal de Monti, which added very considerabl}' to hi.s 
fame. Besides these, he executed a great number of 
works for Rome, Florence, and other places. 'J'he porti- 
coes of the court of the palace Ficti are by him, as ueil as 
the bridge of the 'Frinity, one of the finest struetures that 
have been raised since the revival of the arts, the fa^^ade of 
the lioman college, and the palace Hupsoli on the (h>rso. 
This architect c(niipo.scd a large work, entitled “ LaCita,” 
comprising de.signs for all the public edifices necessary to a 
great city. I’his book, after having passed succesdvely 
through several hands, was presented some time in the 
eighteenth century to prince Ferdinand of l’u.->cuny, and 
it is now amon'j: the collection of desijxns in the Kallerv of 
Florence, after having been long inquired after, and sup- 
posed to be lost. After the death of his wife, he devoted 
the greater part of hi.s wealth to pious ymrposes, and died 
himself in 1592. His wife, Laura Battifcrri, an Italian 
lady of distinguished genius and learning, w'as the daugh- 
ter of John Antony Battiferri, and was born at Urbino in 
1513. She spent her whole life in the study of philosophy 
and polite literature, and is esteemed one of the best Ita- 
lian poets of the sixteenth century. The principal merit 
of her poems, “ L’Opere Toscane,” 1560, consists in a 
noble elevation, their being filled with excellent morals, 

1 Biojr. Uairmerie.-^llaller Bib). Med.-oManget Bib). 
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and their breathing a spirit of piety. The academy of In- 
tronati) at Sienna, chose her one of their members. She 
died in November 1589, at seventy-six years of age.* 

AMMIANUS (Marcellinus), a Roman historian of the 
fourth century, was a Greek by birth, as we may collect 
from several passages in his history; and from a letter 
which the sophist Libanius wrote to him, and which is still 
extant, he appears to have been born at Antioch. In his 
youth he followed the profession of anus, and was enrolled 
among the “ prolcctores a species of guards 

consistiog of young men of family. From the year 850 to 
359, he served in the E<ist, and in Gaul, under Urficinus, 
master of the horse to Constantins. In the year 363, he 
was with Julian in his Persian expedition, after which he 
seems to have continued in the East, and to have lived ge- 
nerally at Antioch. In the year 374, however, he left An- 
tioch, and went to Home, where he wrote his history of the 
Roman ad’airs from Nc'rva to the death of Valens in the 
year 378. This consisted of thirty-one books, but the last 
eighteen only remain, which begin at the seventeenth year 
of Constaudus, A. 1). 353. His style is rough, which is 
not perhaps extraordinary in a soldier and a Greek writ- 
ing in Latin, hut there are many splendid passages, and he is 
allowed Kj be faithful and impartial. From the candid manner 
in which he speaks of Christianity, some have thouglit him 
a Christian, but there being no other foundation for sucli a 
supposition, the question has been generally decided in the 
negative, especially in the preface to Vdilcsins’s edition of 
his works, and in his life in the General Dictionary by 
Baylo. Lardncr is of opinion, that as ho wrote under 
Christian emperors, he might not judge it proper to pro- 
fess his religion unseasonably, and might think fit to be 
somewhat cautious in his reflections upon Christianity. 
Mosheim thinks that Animianus, and some other learned 
men of his time, were a sort of neuters, neither forsaking 
the religion of their ancestors, nor rejecting that of the 
Christians ; but in this Dr. Lardner cannot coincide. It is 
evident tliat be defended idols and the worshippers of them, 
that he makes Julian the apostate his hero, and appears to 
be unfriendly to Constantins. It is generally allowed, 
however, that he deserves the character which he gives of 
himself at the conclusion of his work, that of a faithful 

’ Baliiinucci, Qotiziede’ professori del disegno.— -Morcri, — ^Biog. Univcrsell**. 
—Diet. Hist. 
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historian, Lardner has quoted some important passages 
from him, in his “ Testimonies of Ancient Heathens.” 
His death is supposed to have taken place about the year 
3-90. 

There are many editions of Ammianus : the first, Rome, 
1474, a rare book, was edited by Sabinas, with scrupulous 
fidelity to the manuscript; Castellus published one in 
1517, at Bologna, and Frobeiiiiis another at Basil, 1518, 
all in folio, but comprising only thirteen books. The other 
five were added to Accursius* edition, 1533, in which he 
boasts of having corrected five hundred errors. The best, 
perhaps, is that of Gronovius, Leyden, 1-693, fol. and 4to. 
There are difterences of opinion among bibliographers re- 
specting the early editions, which we have not been able to 
reconcile, some making the princeps editio to consist only 
of eleven books. * 

AMMIRATO, or Ammirati (Scipio), an eminent histo- 
rian, was bom at Lucca, in the kingdom of Naples, the 27th 
of September 1531. He studied first at Poggiardo, after- 
wards at Brundusium ; and, in 1547, he went to Naples, 
in order to go through a course of civil law. When he was 
at Barri with his father, he was deputed by that city to 
manage some affairs at Naples, which he executed with 
great success. Some time after, he determined to enter 
into the church, and wavS accordingly ordained by the 
bishop of Lucca, who conceived so liigh an esteem for 
him, as to give him a caivoury in his church ; but not meet- 
ing afterwards with the preferment he expected, he formed 
a design of going to Venice, and entering into the service 
of some ambassador, in order to visit the several courts of 
Europe. Alexander Coiitarini, however, dissuaded him 
from this resolution of travelling, and engaged him to con- 
tinue with liim at V,cnice ; where he had an opportunity of 
contracting a friendship with maliy learned men. But he 
was preveuted l»y a very singular circumstance. The wife 
of Contariiii, who used to take great pleasure in Ammirato’s 
conversation, having sent him a present as a token of her 
friendship, some ill-natured persons represented this civi- 
lity in a light sufficient to excite the resentment of a jea- 
lous husband, and Ammirato was obliged immediately to 
fly, in order to save his life. He returned to Lucca, and 

* Mon-ri.— Biog. Utiivi-rsclle.— Lardacr's Works, vol. VIII.— Cave, vol. I.— 
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his father being then at Barrl, he went thither to him, but 
met with a very cool reception, as he was dissatisfied to 
find him in no probable way of making a fortune, from 
having neglected the study of the law ; and witli this h© 
reproached him very frequently. 

Marcellus Marcini being chosen pope in 1555, under 
the name of Marcellus II. Amoiirato, who knew that Ni- 
colao Majorano, bisiiop of Molfetta, a city near Barri, had 
been formerly a friend of the pope’s, persuaded him to go 
to Koine, and congiaiulate him upon his election, with a 
view, by attending the bishop in his journey, to procure 
some place under the nephews of that pope; but, as they 
were preparing for this journey, the death of Marcellus 
put a stop to their intended scheme, and destroyed their 
hopes ; upon winch Ammirato retired to a country-seat of 
his tattler’s, waere he applied himself closely to his studies. 
At last he was determined to return to Naples, in order to 
engage again in the study of tlie law, and to take his de- 
grees in it; his relisli for this profession was not in the 
least increased, but he thought the title he might procure 
would be of advantage to him. He had not, however, 
been six months at Naples, before he grew weary of it, 
and entered successively into the service of several noble- 
men as secretary. Upon his return to Lucca, he was ap- 
pointed by this city to go and present a petition to pope 
Pius IV. in their favour, which otKce he discharged with 
success. Upon his return to Lucca, he was appointed by 
the city of Naples to settle there, and write the history of 
that kingdom ; but the cold reception he met with from the 
governors who had sent for him, disgusted him so much, 
that he left the city with a resolution to return no more, 
and although they repented afterwards of their neglect of 
him, and used all possible means to bring him back, he 
continued iuBcxible. He then went to Rome, w'here he 
procured a great many friends ; and, having travelled over 
part of Italy, visited Florence, where he resolved to settle, 
being engaged by the kind reception which the Grand 
Duke gave to men of letters. He was appointed to write 
the history of Florence, and received many instances of that 
prince’s bounty, which he increased after this publication, 
by presenting him with a canonry in the cathedral of Flo- 
rence. This easy situation now gave him an opportunity 
of applying himself more vigorously to his studies, and 
writing the greatest part of his works. He died at Flo- 
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rence the 30th of January, 1601, in the 69th year of his 
age. His works are as follow : 1. “Arguments,” in Ita- 
lian verse, of the cantos of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
which were first published in the edition of that poem at 
Venice, in 1548, in 4to. 2 . “ II Decalionc dialogo del 
poeta,” Naples, 1560, 8 vo. 3. “ Istorie Fioi'entine dopo 
la fondatione di Fierenze insino all’ anno 1574,” printed 
at Florence, 1600, in 2 vols. folio. 4. “ Discorsi sopra 
Cornelio Tacito,” Florence, 15.98, 4to. 5. “ Dolle fa- 
niiglie nobili Napolitane,” part 1. at Florence, 1580, 
in tblio; part II. at Florence, 1651, folio. 6. “ Dis- 
corsi delle fainiglic Paladina ct I’Anloglietta,” Florence, 
1605, in 4to. 7. “ Albero etstoria della fniniglia do conte 
Guidi, coll’ agiunto de Scipione Ammirato Giovanc,” Flo- 
rence, 1640 and l(S50. 8. “ Delle faniiglio Fiorei<tino,” 

Florence, 1615, Inlio. 9. “ V'^escovi de Fiesoii di \ oltcrra, 
c d’ Arezzo, con I’aggiunta di .Scipione Ammiraio ii Gio- 
vanc,” I'lorencc?, 1637, 4to. 10, “ Opiiscoli varii,” Flo- 
rence, 1583, in 8vo. 11. “ Uiinc vario,” printed in a 
collection of poems by different authors, Venice, 15 53, in 
8vo. 12. “ Poesi Spirituali,’’ Venice, 16.34, in 4to. 
13. “ Annotazionl sopra la scconde parfe do Sonetti di 
Bernardino Kota fatti in inorte di Porzia Capece sua inog- 
lia,” Naples, 1560, in 4io. He left a manuscript life of 
himself, which is said to have been deposited in tlie library 
of the ho.spital of .St. IMary. lie made his secretary, Del 
}3ian(!0, his heir, on condition of taking his name, who 
accordingly called liimself .Scipio Aimnirato the younger. 
He was editor of some of his benefactor’s works, particu- 
larly of his history of Florence, a ])crformance of great 
accuracy and credit. ‘ 

AMMONIUS, son of Hermias the peripatetic philoso- 
pher, flourished at the be ginning of tlie sixth century, and 
was the disciple of Prochis. He is said to have excelled 
ill mathematical learning, and w'rotc a “ (lommcntary on, 
Aristotle De Interpretatione,” which was printed by Aldus 
at Venice, 1503; and a “ Commentary In Isagogen Por- 
phyrii,” first printed in 1 500, and often re[)rinted. Ho 
has been sometimes confounded with Ainmonius the gram- 
marian, bnt the latter flourished in the fourth century, and 
wrote a valuable-work on Greek Synonymes, which may 
be seen in Stephens’s Tliesaurus and Scapula’s Lexicon. ® 

* Gen, Dirf,— Moreri. — Saxii r)uouKij»tieun. 
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AMMONIUS (Andrew), a native of Lucw, born in 
1477, was educated in all tlie polite literature of Italy, and 
became apostolic notary, and collector for the pope in 
Kngland. Here he spent the latter years of his life, in the 
society and intimacy of the most eminent scholars of that 
time, as Colet, Grocyn, Erasmus, &c. and studied with 
tljciii at Oxford. He was also Latin secretary, and in 
much favour with Adrian de Gastello, bishop of Bath and 
^V'ells, who is said to have made such interest as procured 
him the secretaryship to Henry VIII- He was also made 
prel)endary of C’ompton-Dunden in the church of Wells, 
and, as some report, rector of Dychiat in the same diocese. 
By the recommendation of the king he was also made a 
prebendary of Salisbury, and in all probability, would have 
soon attained higher preferment, had he not been cut off 
by the sweating sichnt ss, in the prime of life, 1517. Kras- 
imis, with whom he corresponded, lamented his death in 
most allectlonate terms. He is mentioned as a writer of 
poetry, but liis ])otMiis do not exist either in print or mann- 
scri PL except one short piece in the “ Bucolicorum anc- 
toros,” Basil, 1 5 Hi, >Sv(). 'fliere are some of his letters in 
Erasmus’s works. Aceordiiig to Wood he was buried in 
.Steplmn’s cliapel, W estminster. * 

AMMONIUS, snrnamed Saccas, one of tlic most cele- 
brated philusoj)bers of his age, was born in yXlexandria, 
and flourished about the beginning of the third eentnrv. 
His history and his opinions iiave been the subjeet of much 
disjmtc among modern writers, to some of whom we shall 
reler at the close of tliis article, after stating what ap]>ears 
to he the probable account. In the third century, Alex- 
andria was the most renowned seminary of learning. A 
set of plulos<jphers appeared there who called themselves 
Eclectics, because, without tying tiicmselves down to 
any one set of rules, they chose what they thought most 
agreeable to truth from dillcrcnt masters and sects, d'he.ir 
pretensions were specious, and they preserved the appear- 
ance of candour, moderation, and dispassionate impiiry, 
in words and declaratioics, as their successors, the modern 
free-tliinkers, have since done. Ammonius 8accas ,secms 
to have reduced the opinions of these Eclectics to a sys- 
t<^m. Plato was his principal guide ; hut lie invented many 

* -‘J!’- w. ^'-’1; Life of Lrasmus. — Roscoe’s I.ro.— 
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things of which Piato never dreamed. What his religions 
profession was, is disputed among tiie learned. Undoubt- 
edly he was educated a Christian ; and although Por- 
phyry, in his enmity against Christianity, observes that h^ 
forsook the Gospel, and returned to Gentilism, yet the tes- 
timony of Eusebius, who must have known the fact, proves 
that he continued a Christian all his days. His tracts on 
the agreement of Moses and Jesus, and his harmony of the 
four gospels, demonstrate that he desired to be considered 
as a Christian^; His opinion, however, was, that all reli- 
g^ns, vulgar and philosophical, Grecian and barbarous, 
Jewish and Gentile, meant the same thing at bottom. He 
undertook, by allegorizing and subtilizing various fables 
and systems, to make up a coalition of all sects and reli- 
gions ; and from his labours, continued by his disciples, 
some of whose works stiil remain, his fmlowcrs were taught 
to look on Jew, philosopher, vulgar Pagan, and Christian, 
as all of the same creed. Longinus and Plotinus appear 
to have been the disciples of Ainmonius, who is supposed 
to have died about the year 243. His history and prin- 
ciples are discussed by Dr. Lardner, in his Credibility, 
and by Mosheim in his history, the trajuslator of which dif- 
fers from Dr. Lardner in tolOy and has been in this respect 
followed by Milner in his Church History recently pub- 
lished. * 

AMNER (Richarp), a dissenting divine, was born at 
Hinckley in Leicestershire in 173(5, and was for many 
years a preacher at Hampstead, near London, and after- 
^rdi at Coseley, in .Staffordshire, from which he retired 
to his latter days to his native town, where he died June 8, 
1803, He was a man of some learning in biblical criticism, 
as appears by his various publications on theological sub- 
jects. He wrote, I . An account of the occasion and 
design of the positive Institutions of Christianity, extracted 
from the Scriptures only,” 1,774, 8vo. 2. An essay to- 
wards an interpretation of the Prophecies of Daniel, with 
occasional remarks upon some of the most celebrated com- 
mentaries on them,” 1776, 8vo. 5. Considerations on 
the doQtrine of la Future State, and the Resurrection, as re- 
vealed, or supposed to be so, in the Scriptures ; on the 
inspiration and authority of the Scripture itself ; on some 

‘ Lardner*s Workg ^Mosheim and Miltter’a Ckur«b TOl* 
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peculiarities in St. PauVs Episilw V Oik 
Daniel and St. John, &c. To which are addeci, 90m» 
tui*e& on the prophecies of Isaiah,'* 1798,^ 8 VO. fe tffl® 
work, which is as devoid of elegapce of style, as of strengtik 
of argument, and which s^ows how far a- man may go, to 
whom all established belief is obnoxious, the inspiration- of 
die New Testament writers is questioned, the genuine* 
ness of the Apocalypse is endeavoured to be invalidated ; 
and the evangelical predictions of Isaiah are transferred 
from the Messiah to the political history of out' own times. 
The most singular circumstanc0 of the personal history of 
Mr. Amner, was his incjUrring the displeasure of Georgy' 
Steevens, the celebrated commentator on Shakspeave. 
This he probably did vei-y innocently, for Mr. Steevens 
was one of those men who wanted no motives for revenge 
or malignity but what he found in his own breast. He had, 
however, contracted a dislike to Mr. Amner, who was his 
neighbour at Hampstead, and marked him out as the vie* 
tim of a species of. malignity which, we believe, has no 
parallel. This was his writing several notes to the inde- 
cent passages in Shakspeare, in a gross and immoral style, 
and placing Mr. Amner’s name to them. These appeared 
first in the edition of 1793, and are still continued. * 

AMONTONS (William), an ingenious French me- 
chanic, was born in Normandy the last day of August, 
1663. His father having removed to Paris, William re- 
ceived the first part of his education in this city. He was 
in the third form of the Latin school, when, after a con- 
siderable illness, he contracted sucli a deafness as obliged 
him to renounce almost all conversation with mankind. In 
this situation he began to think of employing himself in 
the invention of machines: he applied therefore to the 
study of geometry ; and it is said, that he would not try any 
remedy to cure his deafness, either because he thought it 
incurable, or because it increased iiis attention. He stu- 
died also the arts of drawing, of surveying lands, and of 
building, and in a short time he endeavoured to acquire a 
knowledge of those more sublime laws which regulate the 
universe. He studied with great care the nature of baro- 
meters and thermometers; and, in 1687, he presented a 
new hygroscope to the royal academy of sciences, which 
Was very much approved. He communioated to Hubin, 

3 Qent. Maf. 179S, 1S03. 
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a famous enainoller, some thoughts he hud conceived, con- 
cerning new barometers and tlierinometers ; but Uubin 
had anticipated him in some of iiis tlioughts, and did not 
much- regard the rest, till he made a voyage into England, 
where the same thoughts ^ere mentioned to Idm by some 
fellows of the Royal Society. Amontons found out a me- 
thod to communicate intelligence to a great distance, in a 
very little time, which Fontenellc thus describes : Let 
there be people placed in several stations, at such a dis- 
tance from one another, that by the help of a telescope a 
man in one station may see a signal made in the next be- 
fore him ; he must immediately make the same signal, 
that it may be seen by persons in the station next after 
him, who is to communicate it to those in the following 
station ; and so on. 'I'hese signals may be as letters of the 
alphabet, or as a cypher, understood only by the two per- 
sons. who arc in the distant places, aiu! not by those who 
make the signals. The ])crsoii in the second station making 
the signal to the person in tlie third the very moment he 
secs it in the first, the news may be carried to the greatest 
distance in as little time as is necessary to make the signals 
in the first station. I’lie di.stuncc of the several stations, 
which must be as few as possible, is measured by the reach 
of a telescope. Amontons tried this method in a small 
tract of land, before several persons of the highest rank at 
the court of France. This apjjarentiy is the origin of the 
telegraph now so generally u.sed ; but there exi.sts a book, 
entitled “De iSecretis,” written by one Weekerus in 1582, 
where he gives, from the authority of Cardatius, who nou- 
rished about 1530, the following method by which the be- 
sieged party in a city may coimnunicate their circumstances 
to the surrounding country : Suppose five torches to be 
lighted, and held in a horizontal line ; the first torch upon 
the left hand of the lookcr-on to represent A, the second 
L, and .so on for the five vowels. The consonants are per- 
formed thu.s ; inclining the first torch to tlie left represents 
B, to the right C, elevating it above the line 1), and de- 
pressing it below F. By the second torch brandished iu 
the same manner, tlie four succeeding consonants may bo 
represented, &c. v/hicb will comprehend in all twenty let- 
ters. Cardatius say.s, that the historian Polybius, who 
flourished above a century before Chiist, iu oiie of his 
fragments gives an ob.scnre and mutilated description of a 
method to effect the abo\e purpose. Probably, adds the 
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gentleman to whom wc are indebted for this communica- 
tion, a copy of this De Secretis, or the obscure description 
of Polybius, might, unacknowledged, have infused Anion- 
tons With the idea of the modern telegraph ; and, after the 
primary hint was given,- the appiication of the telescope 
might easily occur. What,, however, i.s most remarkable, 
is, that in neither case was the invention followed up, but 
lay dormant until the commencement of the revolutionary 
war of France in 1793. 

In 1695, Amontons published “ Remarqflcs et expe- 
riences physiques sur la construction d’une nouvelle clep- 
svdre, sur les barometres, .tliermomctres, et hygrometres 
and this is the only book he wrote, besides the pieces which 
he contributed to the Journal des S^avans. Though the 
hoMr- 2 :lassc‘s made with water, so much in use amoiijr the 
ancifMits, he entirely laid aside, because the clocks and 
watches ani much more useful, yet Amontons took a great 
deal of pains in making his new hour-glass, in hopes that it 
mi<£ht servo ;;t sea, heiiiw made in such a manner, that the 
most violent motion could not alter its regularity, whereas 
a groat agitation infallibly disorders a clock or watch. 
W^hen the royal academy was new regulated in 1GP9, 
Amontons was admitted a member of it, and read there his 
new theory of Friction, in which he happily cleared up a 
very important part of mechanics. He had a particular 
genius for making experiments : his notions were precise 
and just: he knew how to prevent the inconveniences of 
his new inventions, and had a wonderful skill in executing 
them. He enjoyed perfect health, and, as he led a regu- 
lar life, was not subject to the least infirmit}', but was 
sudflenly seized with an inflammation in his bowels, which 
occasioned his death, 1 1th of October, 1705, aged 42. 

Tlic cloge of Amontons may be seen in the volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Science.s for the. year 1705, 
Hist. p. 150. And his pieces contained in the different 
volumes of that work, which are numerous, and upon 
various subjects, as the air, action of fire, barometers, 
thermometers, hygrometers, friction, machines, heat, cold, 
rarefactions, pumps, &c. may be seen in the volumes for 
the years 1696, 1699, 1702, 1703, 1704, and 1705. »' 

AMORT (Eusebius), a canon regular of the order of 
St. Augustine, distinguished himself in Bavaria by the num- 

* Gen. Diet.— .Morcri.— Foiitenelle Hist, de I’Aead. de.s Sciences, 1T05.-** 
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ber and value of his writings, although many of them are 
on subjects that will not now be thought interesting. He 
was esteemed a wise and modest man, but rather singular 
in some points. He published, among other works> “ Phi- 
losophia Pollingana,” Augsburg, 1730, fob at the end of 
which is an extraordinary attempt to deny the earth’s mo- 
tion ; “ A theological history of Indulgences,” fol. ; a 
supplement to “ Pontas’s Dictionary of cases of Con- 
science “ Rules from holy scripture, councils, and the 
fathers, respecting revelations, apparitions, and visions,” 
2 vols. 1744, 4to ; “ A dissertation on the author of I'he 
Imitation of Jesus Christ, usually attributed to Thomas a 
Kempis.” All these works, of which, except the first, we 
have not been able to recover the exact titles, were written 
in Latin. Amort died Nov. 2o, 1775, at the age of eighty- 
two. * 

AMORY (Thomas), a dissenting minister of consider- 
able note, was the son of a grocer at Taunton in Somerset- 
shire, where he was born Jan. 2H, 1701 ; and at tiiat place 
acquired his classical learning, under the care of Mr. Chad- 
wick. From I’aunton he was removed to Exeter, that he 
might be instructed in the French langiiagti by Mr. Ma- 
jendie, a refugee minister in that city. After this, he re- 
turned to Mr. Chadwick, where he had for liis schoolfellow 
Mr. Micaiah Towgood ; and at Lady-day 1717, they were 
both put under the academical instruction of Mr. Stephen 
James and Mr. Henry Grove, the joint tutors at Taunton 
for bringing up young persons to the dissenting ministry. 
Under these preceptors, Mr. Amory went through the usual 
preparatory learning ; and in the summer of 1722 was ap- 
proved of as a candidate for the ministry *. Being desirous 
of improvement, he removed, in the November following, 
to London, aqd attended a course of experimental philo- 
sophy, under Mr. John Eames. Upon his return to Taun- 

♦ M^hen young men, among the clis- and proper. If their qualifications 
senters, have passed through, or nearly and moral eharacters be approved of, 
finished their academical course, they they receive a testimonial signifying 
undergo an examination either of the that approbation, accompanied with a 
trustees) and tutors of the seminaries ill leconimendation of them to those so- 
which tliey have been educaled, or of cicties among whom they may be 
some other ministers fixed upon for called to officiate. This method of 
that purpose, f'pou these occasions, jiruc^'cdiiig may be considered as an- 
they usually deliver a sermon, main- sviering, in a great measure, to the 
tain a thesis, and submit to siuch exer- conferring of deacon’s orders iu th« 
rises besides as are thought needful fdiurcii of Kngland. 

^ Diet. Hist. — Biog. UniverscUe. 
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ton, he preached alternately at several places in the 
neighbourhood; till, upon Mr. James’s death in 1724 ot 
1725, Mr. Amory was fixed as a stated assistant preacher 
to Mr. Datch of Hull Bishops ; besides which, he had one 
monthly turn at Lambrook near South Petherton, and ano’*- 
ther at West Hatch, four miles from Taunton. At the-same 
time, he was requested by his uncle, Mr. Grove, to take a 
part in the instruction of the pupils, in the room of Mr. 
James, with \vl)ich request he complied. The business 
assigned iiim he discharged with great ability and dili- 
gence ; being well quulifieil for it by his profound acquaint- 
ance with the Greek iii)d Roman languages, his correct 
taste in t!ie classics, and by his thorougli knowledge of the 
best aiivl latest improvements in sound philosophy. In 
1730, he was ordained at Paul’s meeting in Taunton, and 
from this time was united, in t!ie congrtigation atTaunton^ 
witli Mr. Batson ; but tuat gentleman keeping the whole 
salary to himself, several of the principal persons in the 
society were so disjileased with him, that, early in the 
spring of 1732, they agreed to hiiild another meeting- 
house, and to choose Mr. Amory for iheir pastor. . In th6 
hcginning of 1738, on the death of .Mr. Grove, he becani6 
chief tutor in the academy at d'auuton, and eoiidiurttid the 
business (jf it with the same abilities., and upon the savue 
principles. He had the advantyge of the lectures and ie\- 
perience of ids excellent uncle, added to his own : ..nd 
many pupils were formetl under him, of great worth and 
distinguished improvements in lilertiture. In 1741, he 
marri«id a daughter of Mr. Baker, a dissenting minister in 
Souiliwark ; an excellent lady, who survived him, and 
with wlu)m he lived in the greatest iiti'ectiv)ii and harmony. 
By this lady he had several children, four of whom sur- 
vived him. During his residence in Taunton he was iield 
in tJie greatest esteem, not only by his own society, but 
by all the neighbouring co''.gregations ami ministers ; and 
even those who diifered the most frdm him in religious 
opinions, could not avoid paying a tribute of respect to the 
integrity and excellence of his cliaracter. He was much 
respected, likewise, by the g; ntlemeu and <'lergy 'of the 
established church, and was particularly honoured, when 
very young, w th the friendship of Mrs. Roue, with whom 
he kept up a (torrespondence by letters. One instance of 
the respect entertained for him, and of his own liberal and 
honourable conduct, cannot be omittetl. When some of 
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the principal persons of tljc Baptist society in I'aunton, 
owing to the disgust they had received at their then pastor, 
would have deserted him, and communicated to Mr. Araory 
their intention of becoming his stated liearers, he gene- 
rously dissuaded them from the execution of their design, 
as a step which would prove highly injurious to the reputa- 
tion, members, and interest of the congregation they in- 
tended to leave. Mr. Amory was so happy with his people 
at Taunton, and so generally respected and beloved both 
in the town and the neighbourhood, that, perhaps, it may 
be deemed strange that he should he iuduced to quit his 
situation. This, however, he did, in October 1759, at 
which time he removed to London, to be afternoon preacher 
to the society in the Old Jewry, belonging to Dr. Sanmel 
Chandler, But the grand motive, besides the hope of 
more extensive usefulness, seems to have been, that he 
might advantageously dispose of his children, in which 
respect he succeeded. It must, indeed, he acknowledged, 
that he did not, in the metropolis, meet with all that po- 
pularity, as a preacher, to which he was entitled hy his 
real merit. His delivery was clear and distinct, and his 
discourses excellent j but his voice was not powerful enough 
to rouse the bulk of mankind, who are struck witli noise 
and parade : and his sermons, though piiu'tical, serious, 
and affecting to the attentive hearer, were ratlicr too ]>hi- 
Josophical for the common run of congregations. But Mr. 
Amory enjoyed a general respect ; and he received every 
mark of distinction which is usually paid, in London, to 
the most eminent ministers of the presbyterian denomina- 
tion. In J767, he was chosen pne of the trustees to the 
charities of Dr. Daniel Williams. In 1768, the university 
of Edinburgh conferred upon him the degree of D. D. and 
in the same year he was elected one of the six Tuesday 
lecturers at Salter’s Hall. It ought to have been mentioned, 
that previous to these last events, he was chosen, at the 
death of Dr. Chandler, in 1766, a pastor of the society at 
the Old Jewry ; in which situation he continued till his 
decease. In 1770, he became morning-preacher at New- 
ington Green, and colleague with the rev. Dr. Richard 
price. When the dissenting ministers, in 1772, formed a 
design of endeavouring to procure an enlargement of the 
toleration act. Dr. Amory was one of the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; and none could be more «;eitlQUSi 
fot the prosecution of the scheme. 
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D^. Amory had the felicity of being able to continue his 
public services nearly to the last. June 16th, 1774, he was 
seized with a sudden disorder which left him nearly in a 
state of insensibility till his, death, which happened on the 
24th of that mouth, and in the 74th year of his age. He 
was interred in Bunhill Fields, on the 5th of July; and his 
funeral was attended by a respectable number of ministers 
and gentlemen. The discourse, on the occasion of his 
death, was preached in the Old Jewry, on the 10th of the 
same month, by the rev. Dr. Roger Flexman of Rother- 
hithe, who had been connected with him in an intimate 
friendship for more than 40 years ; which friendship. Dr. 
Flexman assures us, had never once been interrupted by 
distaste, or darkened with a frown. 

Dr. Aniory’s character was excellent in every view. It 
seems, says Dr. Kippis, to have been formed upon that of 
his uncle, Mr. Grove; with whom he had been closely 
connected from his infancy, and his connection with whom 
he considered as the principal felicity of his life. His piety 
was equally rational and fervent. It was founded on the 
most enlarged sentiments concerning thejdivine providence 
and government ; and was, therefore, displayed in a spirit 
of cheerful devotion, love, and confidence. None could 
excel him as a husband, a father, a master, and a friend. 
He was distinguished for his general benevolence and hu- 
manity ; and as a companion he was remarkably pleasing 
and engaging. He abounded with a number of short 
stories, drawn from an extensive knowledge of books and 
men, which, while they were entertaining, were calculated 
and designed to convey instruction. 

In his public character, as a teacher of religion. Dr. 
Amory was greatly respectable. The devotional part of 
worship was conducted by him with admirable propriety, 
seriousness, and fervour. IJis sermons were close, accu- 
rate, solid, and affectionate. He never devoted the pulpit 
to trifling subjects. If any thing disputable was ever in- 
troduced by him, it was to expose the doctrines of rigid 
Calvinism ; as his sentiments, with regard to both natural 
and revealed religion, nearly agreed with those of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and of the divines who were his coadjutors. 
As to his learning, it was solid, judicious, and extensive. 
He was well acquainted with every part of theology, and 
much conversant with ethics, natural and experimental 
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philosophy;,, and the best ancients, especially their moral 
writings. Nor was he above amusing himself with history, 
books of travels, poetry, and other entertaining species of 
composition. But his general application was to those 
more serious and important parts of study, that were im-» 
mediately suited to his profession. 

His works consist principally of Sermons preached on 
various occasions, some of which were after their first pub- 
lication collected into volumes, and a volume was published 
after his death. Besides these he published “ A Dialogue 
on Devotion,” 1733 ; “ Forms of Devotion for the closet,” 
1763, 8 VO. He was also the editor of Dr. Grove’s post- 
humous works, and wrote his life, and the Life of Dr. Ben- 
son, and of Dr. Samuel Chandler. Some poetical pieces 
have been attributed to him, particularly a poem on die 
praises of Taunton, the place of his birth, published in 
1724.* 

AMORY (Thomas), esq. the son of counsellor Amory, 
who attended king William in Ireland, and was appointed 
secretary for the forfeited estates in that kingdom, where 
he was possessed of a very extensive property in the county 
of Clare. Our author was not born in Ireland, as it has 
been suggested. It has been conjectured that he was bred 
to some branch of the profession of physic, but it is not 
known that he ever followed that or any other profession. 
About 1767 he lived in a very recluse way oji a small for- 
tune, and his resiflence was in Orchard street, Westmin- 
ster. At that time also he had a country lodging for occa- 
sional retirement in die summer, at Belfont, near Houn- 
slow. He had then a wife, who bore a very respectable 
character, and by whom he had a son, who practised 
many years as a physician in the north of Kngland. On 
the same authority we are told, that lie was a man of a 
very peculiar lo{)k and aspect, though at the same time he 
bore quite the appearance of a gentleman. He read much, 
and scarce ever stirred aiiroad ; but in the dusk of the 
evening would take Ids usual walk, and seemed always to 
be ruminating on speculative subjects, even when passing 
along the most crowded streets. 

In 1751, on the publication of lord Orrery’ .s remarks on 
the life and writings of Dr. Swift, the following adver- 
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tisement appeared in the Whitehall Evening Post, Dee. 
12, 1751 ; but we have not been able to discover that the 
pamphlet was ever printed : 

“ Soon will be published, A Letter to lord Orrery, in an- 
swer to what his lordship says in his late remarks in praise of 
Swift’s sermon on the Trinity; being an attempt to vindi- 
cate the divinity' of God, the Father Almighty ; and to con- 
vince his lordship, if he has a mind open to conviction, 
that the tritheistic discourse preached by the dean of St. 
Patrick’s, is so far from being that masterpiece my lord 
Orrery calls it, that it is ip reality the most senseless and 
despicable performance that ever was produced by ortho- 
doxy to corrupt the dii'ine religion of the blessed Jesus. 
By I'homas Amory, esq.^’ 

In 1755 he published ** Memoirs, containing the lives of 
several ladies of Great Britain.” “ A history of antiquities, 
productions of nature, and monuments of art.” “ Observa- 
tions on the Christian religion, as professed by the esta- 
blished church and dissenters of every denomination.” 
“ Remarks on the writings of the greatest English divines ; 
and a review of the works of the writers called Infidels, 
Irom lord Herbert of Cherbury to the late lord viscount 
Bolinghroke. With a variety of disquisitions and opinions 
relative to criticism and manners; and many extraordinary 
actions. In several letters,” 8vo, 

'I'lie characters of the ladies celebrated in this work are 
truly ridiculous, and probably the offspring of fiction. They 
are not only beautiful, learned, ingenious, and religious, 
but they are all zealous Unitarians in a very high degree ; 
as is the author himself. At the end of the history of these 
memoirs, be promised a continuation of them, which was 
to contain what the public would then have received with 
great satisfaction, and certainly would still, shftuld the 
Mss. luckily remain in being. His words arc as follow : 

“ N. B. In an appendix to the second volume of this 
work, the reader will find an account of two very extraor-r 
dinary persons, dean Swift, and Mrs. Constantia Grierson, 
of Dublin. 

“ As to the dean, we have four histories of him, lately 
published : to wit, by lord Orrery, the Observer on lord 
Orrery, Deane Swift, esq. and Mrs. Pilkington ; but after 
all the man is not described. The ingenious female writer 
comes nearest to his character, so far as she relates ; but 
her relation is an imperfect piece. My lord and the re- 
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marker on liis'lordship have given us mere critiques on hf« 
writings, and not so satisfactory as one could wish. They 
are not painters. And as to Mr. Swift, the dean’s cousin, 
his essay is an odd kind of history of the doctor’s family, 
and vindication of the dean's high birth, pride, and pro- 
ceedings. His true character is not attempted by this 
writer. He says it never can be drawn up with any degree 
of accuracy, so exceedingly strange, various, and per- 
plexed it was ; and 3'et the materials arc to be gathered 
from his writings. All this I deny. I think I can draw his 
character ; not from his writings, but from my own near 
observations on the man. I knew him well, though I never 
was within-side of his house ; because I could not flatter, 
cringe, or meanly humour the extravagancies of any man. 
1 am sure I knew him better than any of those friends he 
entertained twice a week at the deanery, Stella excepted. 
I had him often to myself in his rides and walks, and have 
studied his soul when he little thought what I was about. 
As I lodged for a year within a few doors of him, 1 knew 
his times of going out to a minute, and generally nicked 
the opportunity'. He was fond of company upon these 
occasions ; and glad to have any rational person to talk to : 
for, whatever was the meaning of it, he rarely had any of 
his friends attending him at his exercises. One servant 
only and no companion he had with him, as often as 1 have 
met him, or came up with him. What gave me the easier 
access to him, was my being tolerably' well acquainted with 
our politics and history, and knowing manj’ places, things, 
people and parties, civil and religious, of his beloved Kng- 
land. Upon this account he was glad I joined him. \Ve 
talked generally' of factions and religion, states and revo- 
JutionSf leaders and parties, yometimes we had other sub- 
jects. Who I was he never knew ; nor did I seem to know 
he was the dean for a long time ; not till one iJunday even- 
ing that his verger put me into liis seat at St. Patrick’s 
prayers, without my knowing die doctor sat there. 'I’heu 
1 w'as obliged to recogiii;ic the great man, and .seemed in 
a very great surprise. This pretended ignorance of mine 
as to the person of the dean had given me an opportunity 
of discoursing more freely w'ith, and of receiving more in- 
furmatiun from the doctor than otherwise I could have en- 
joyed. The dean was proud beyond ail other mortals I 
have seen, andtpiite another man when he \va.s ‘•now::. 

“ This may appear strange to many ; but it m 
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those wiio are not acquainted with me. I was so fap front 
having a vanity to be known to Dr. Swift, or to be seen 
among tiie fortunate at his house (as I liave heard those 
who met tiiere called), that I am sure it would not have 
been in the power of any person of consideration to get me 
there. What I wauled in relation to the dean 1 had. This 
was enough for me. . I desired no more of him. I was en- 
abled by the means related to know the excellencies and 
the defects of his unUcrsianding ; and the picture I have 
drawn of his mind, you shall see in the appendix afore- 
named ; with some remarks on his writings, and on the 
cases of Vanessa and Stella. 

“ As to Mrs. Grierson, Mr. Ballard’s account of her in 
his memoirs of some English ladies, lately published, is not 
worth a rusl*. He knew nothing of her ; and the irnpertVfCt 
relation he got from Mrs. Barber is next to nothing. 1 was 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. Grierson, and have passed 
a hundred afternoons with her in literary conversations in 
her ow'n parlour. Therefore it is in my power to give a 
very particular and exact account of this extraordinary 
W'oman. In the appendix you shall have it.” 

These promisctl accounts, however, have uotyet appeared. 

'I’he monthly reviewers of the time having given an ac- 
count of this work unsatisfactory to the author, he published 
(for there can be little doubt but he was the author) a 
pamphlet entitled “ A letter to the Reviewers, occasioned 
by their account of a book called Memoirs. By a lady.” 
8vo. 1755. This lady signs herself Maria de Large ; ami 
subjoined are some remarks signed Anna Maria Gornwallis. 

In 175<i he published the first volume of “The life of 
John Buncle, esq. containing various observations and re- 
ilections made in several parts of the world ; and many 
extraordinary relations,” 8vo, which may be considered in 
some measurt; as a supplement to the Memoirs ; and in 
1766 appeared the second volume. Both parts exhibit the 
same beauties, the same blemishes, and the Slime eccen- 
tricities. It has been thought, that in the character and 
adventures of Mr. Buncle, the author intended to sketch 
his own picture ; and perhaps there may be some truth in 
the conjecture. Both the Memoirs and Life have been re- 
printed in 12aio, the former in two volumes, the latter in 
four. It is said also that he published many political and 
religious tracts, poems, and songs. 

Counsellor Amory, the grandfather of the doctor, and 
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father of -our autiior, was the youngest brother of Amoiy, 
or Darner, the miser, whom Pope calls the wealthy and the 
wise ; from whom came lord Milton, Ac. He married the 
daughter of Fitz Maurice, earlof Kerry ; sir William Petty, 
another daughter; and the grandfather of the duke of 
Leinster, a third. He died at the age of 97, in 1789 *. 

- AMOUR (St.) See St. AMOUR. 

AMPHIBALUS, one of our early confessors in the third 
century, of whom all the accounts we have seen appear 
doubtful, is said to have converted our British proto-martyr 
St. Alban to the Christian faith, and both suffered in the 
tenth persecution under the emperor Dioclesian, some 
think about the latter end of his reign, but Cressy, on 
better authority, fixes it in the third year of that emperor’s 
reign, or 286. Boethius, with other Scotch historians, 
make Amphibalus to be bishop of the Isle of Man ; but 
Gyraldus Cambrensis, wdth many of the writers of our 
church history, say he was by birth a Welchman, and 
bishop of the Isle of Anglesea ; and that, after converting 
Alban he fled from Verulam into Wales to escape the exe- 
cution of the severe edict made hv Dioclesiati against the 
Christians, and was there seized and brought back to Red- 
burn in Hertfordshire, where he was put to death in 
the most cruel manner. Archbishop Usher, however, 
explodes this story as a piece of monkish iiction, and 
says his name no where occurs till Jeffery of Monmouth’s 
time, who is the first author that mentions it. Fuller, in 
his usual quaint manner, wonders how this compounded 
Greek word came to wander into Wales, and thinks it might 
take its rise from the cloak in which he was wrapped, or 
from changing vestments with his disciple Alban, the better 
to disguise his escape. It is certain tiiat the venerable 
Bede, who was a .Saxon, and to whom most of our monkish 
historians are indebted for the history of St. Alban, makes 
no mention of his name, only calling him presbyter, a 
priestj or clerk. He is said to have written several ho- 
milies, and a work “ ad instituendam vitam Christianam,” 
and to have been ind<;fatigable in promoting Christianity, 

* This account is much ribridgccl that tlioy an* the effusions of a .minci 
frOTfi the prcccdlnic of this wurk; fvidcntly cieraiitjcd. He appears to 

but the editor hesitated lon.«^ in admit- have trnvtdled in search of Unitarians, 
ing even what is now given. If we may as Don Quixote in search of chivalrous 
judge from Mr, Amory^s writings, the advcniurc.s, and probably from a sinit- 
amusement they may afford cannot lar degree of insanity. — Seefienl. Mag. 
foil to be checked by thd recollection vol. LVIII. lOfvS, fdX. 107, 3*^2, 37^. 
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but authentic particulars of his life are now beyond our 
reach. * 

AMPHILOCHIUS, a native of Cappadocia, bishop of 
Iconiuoi in the fourth century, was the friend of St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen and St. Basil. He assisted at the first ge- 
neral council of Constantinople in the year 381, and pre- 
sided at the council of Sidae. In the year 383, he contrived 
the following method of persuading the emperor to prohibit 
the assemblies of the Arians : observing that Theodosius 
encouraged the Arians, he went to his palace, and ap- 
proaching Arcadius, his son, caressed him as if he had 
been an infant, but did not treat him witli the customary 
respect. Theodosius, enraged at an affront offered to him- 
self in the person of his son, ordered the bishop to be thrust 
out of the palace, when, turning toTlieodosius, he cried, 
“ My lord, you cannot bear that your sou should be injured, 
and are displeased at those who do not treat liiin with re- 
spect; can you then doubt, that the God of the universe 
also abhors those who blaspheme his son ?” Theodosius, 
upon this, called back the bishop, begged his pardon, and 
soon after published severe laws against the assemblies 
of the Arians. St. Amphilochius died about the year 394. 
Very few of his works remain. Jerome mentions hut one, 
concerning the “ Divinity of the Holy Spirit,” which is 
nut extant. The princ ipal is an lambic poem of consi- 
derable lengtli, in which is inserted a catalogue of the 
books of the Old and New 'I’estament. Cave and Dupin 
say that it was the production of (jregory Nazianzen, but 
Combesis and I’illeniont contend tor its belonging to Am- 
philocliins. The fragmc*nts whicli remain of his other works 
are in the Bihl. Patrum, and there is a letter of his con- 
cerning synods, published by (Jotelerius. Father Com- 
besis published all he could collect, in lu44, fol. Greek and 
Latin, but he has inserted some pieces on very doubtful 
authority. * 

AMFSINGIUS, or AMPSING (JohxVAssuerus), ana- 
live of the province of Over-yssel, was first a clergyman at 
Haerlem, but afterwards studied medicine and practised 
In Lower Saxony, having also been appointed medical pro- 
fessor at Rostock, and physician to the duke of Mecklen- 

* Boethius Hist. Soot. lib. 6.-— Pitts.— Tanner, 3cc. 

* CiWe, vol. 1.— Moreri.— Lar<lner’$ Works, vok IV. — Saxii Onomasticoo, 
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burgh. He died at Rostock in 1612, aged eighty- three^ 
He wrote, 1. “ Dissertatio iatromatliematica,” Rostock, 
1602, 1618, 4LO ; 1629, 8vo. In this, after preferring me- 
dicine and astronomy to all other sciences, he contends 
for the necessity of their union in the healing art, 2. “ De 
Theriaca, oratio,’* 1618, 4to. 3. “ De Morhonim dif- 
ferentiis,” 1619, and other works, in which his practice ap- 
pears rather more rational tlian his theory. * 

AMSDORF (Nicholas), an associate of Luther in the 
Teformation, was born in 1483, near Wnrtzen in Misnia, 
of ‘a noble family. After studying divinity, he became 
one of the clergy of Wittemherg, and preached also at 
Magdeburgh and Naumburgh. In 1527, he accompanied 
Luther, to whose doctrines he was zealously attached, to 
the diet of Worms, and on his return, was in the same 
carriage with that reioriner, when he was seized by order 
of the elector of Saxony, and conducted to Wartburgh. In 
1573, he concurred in drawing- up the articles of Smal- 
calde, and was, in 1542, a{)j)ointed bishop of Naumburgh 
by the elector John Frederick, who disapproved of the 
choice which the chapter had made of Julitis de Pflug. 
But, five years after, when his patron was taken prisoner 
by Charles V. he was obliged to surrender the bishopric 
to Pflug, and retire to Magdeburgh. He afterwards assi.stcd 
in founding the university of Jena, which was intended as 
a rival to that of W'irtembcrg, and died at Eisenach, 
May 14, 1565. The principal thing objected to him by 
the popish writers, and by some of his biogra])hers, is, 
that in a dispute with G. Major, he maintained that good 
works were hurtful to salvation : but however improper 
this expression in the lieat of debate, it is evident from his 
writings, that he meant that good works impeded salvation 
by being relied on as the cause of it, and that they were 
the fruit and effect of that faith to which pardon is pro- 
mised. He was one of the boldest in his time in assertin<i 
the impiety and absurdity of the principal popish doctrines, 
but from his bigotted adherence to Lutheran principle.s, 
had too little respect for the other reformers who were of 
different sentimeiiu in some points. Moreri is wrong in 
asserting that he formed a sect called by his name. The 
same principles were held by many of the Lutheran di- 

t Bloff. Universelle.— Manfot, BiUi. Script. Med,— Haller, BibUMed. Pract. 
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vines. He wrote on the Lord’s Supper,” and some 
other controversial pieces enumerated by Melchior Adam, 
Joecher, and Adelung. * 

AMTHOR (Christopher Henuy), a Danish political 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at Stolberg in 1678, 
was educated at Rundsburgh by one of his uiicles, and in 
1704, was appointed professor of law and political science 
at Kiel, where he acquired great reputation, Some verses 
which lie wrote in praise of the Danish ministers having 
given offence to the court of Holstein-Gottorp, he entered 
iiiio the service of Denmark in 1713, and was appointed 
historiographer to the king, and counsellor of the tdiancery 
of the duchy of Holstein Schicswic. In this situation lie 
wrote, at the king’s request, several pamphlets on the dif- 
ferences wliich existed between Denmark, Sweden, and 
the duchy of Holsiein-Ooltorp, which w'cre published in 
German, 1715, 4to. 'riicse w(n*e so much approved of, 
tliat in 1715 he was invited to Copenhagen, appointed 
counsellor of justice, and had apartments in the royal castln 
of Rosembourg until his death, Feb. 21, 1721. He wrote 
also “ Mcditationcs ])liilosophicai dc justitia divina et ma- 
teriis ciun ea connexis;” and a volume of ‘‘poems and 
translatiou.^,” in German, Flensburgh, 17 17. ^ 

AMULON, AMOLON, or AMOLO, was archbishop 
of Lyons, and illustrious for his learning and piety ; he 
wrote against Godeschalkus, and against the Jews, and 
some pieces on Iree-will and predestination, which were 
printed by V. Sirmoiid, 1645, 8vo, and are also in the 
“ Bibliotheca Patrum.” He died m the year 854. ^ 

AMY (N.), ati advocate in the parliament of Aix, who 
died in 1760, is known by some works in natural science: 
J , “ Observations experimcntalcs sur les eaux des rivieres 
de Seine, dc Marne, &c.” 1749, 12mo. 2. “ Nouvelle.s 

fontaines filtrantes,” 1757, 12mo. 3. “ Reflexions sur les 
vaisseaux de cuivre, de plomb, et d’etain,” 1757, 12ino. &c. 
His works discover the author to have been a great friend 
to mankind, employing his knowledge in the investigation 
of wiiatcver may prove useful ov noxious to his fellow- 
(:reatures. * 

AMYN-AHMED, Hazj/t or native of the city of Rey in 
Azerbaidjan, was a very learned Persian who flourished 

• Melchior Adatn.— Biog, UniTowelle.— Fuller’s Abel Redivirus.— Moreri.— 
Onomasticon. 

9 Biog. Universeile* * Gen. Dict.*«>Moreri. * Diet. Historique. 
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about the commencement of the eleventh century of the 
hegira, <>*■ the seventeenth of the Christian aera. We have 
no particulars of his life, but his extensive learning is ap- 
parent from a geographical and biographical work, com- 
posed by him, under the title “ Heft ielym,” the “ Seven 
climates,” containyig a description of the principal coun- 
tries and cities of the i^st, with biographical notices of the 
most eminent ])ersoj»s. * The dates, and the lists of the 
works of each author ure said to he very correct. It con- 
cludes with the year 1002 of the hegira. 'J’here is a very 
‘fine copy of it in the imperial library of Paris, a large folio 
of 582 leaves, copied in the year 1094 of the hegira, or 
1683, A. M. Langb s gave several exiracts from it 
in the notes to his French translation of the Asiatic re- 
searches, and some also in the new edition of Chardin’s 
voyages. * 

AMYOT (James), bishop of Auxerre and grand almoner 
of France, was born Oct. 1514, of an obscure f.iinily at 
Melun. The following particulars of his origin arc frt>tu 
various authors. Varillas alilrms, Tliat at t!i(j ago often 
years, Amyot was found lying sick in a ditch on the road to 
Paris, by a gentleman, who was so singularly compassionate, 
as to set him upon his horse, and carry him to a house, where 
he recovered, ami was furnished with sixteen pence to bear 
his charges home. 'Fhis goodness met with an ample 
reward, as Amyot left to the heirs of this early benefactor 
the sum of 1600 crowns a vear. It is also saiil, that as 
Henry II. was making a progress through his kingdom, he 
stopt at a small inn in lierry to snp. Alter supper a young 
man sent in to his majesty a copy of Greek verses. I’he 
king, being no scholar, gave liiem to his chancellor to 
read, who was so pleased with them, that he desireil him 
to order the boyAvho wrote them to come in. On inquiry 
he found him to be Amyot, the son of a mercer, and tutor 
to a gentleman’s son in that town. The chancellor recom- 
mended his majesty to take the lad to Paris, and to make 
him tutor to his children. 'I’iiis was conqilied with, and 
led to his future preferments. 

By what means he was educated is not certainly known, 
but he studied philosojihy at Paris in the college of the 
cardinal le Moine, and although naturally of slow capacity, 
his unconiiiion diligence enabled him to accumulate a large 
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«tock of classical and general knowledge. Having taken 
the degree of master of arts at nineteen, he pursued his 
studies under the royal professors established by Francis I. 
viz. James Tusen, who explained the Greek poets; Peter 
Dones, professor of rhetoric ; and Oronce Fine, professor 
of mathematics. He left Paris at the age of twenty-three, 
and went to Bourges with the sienr Colin, who had the 
abbey of St. Ambrose in that city. At the recommendation 
of this abbot, a secretary of state took Amyot into his 
house, to be tutor to his children. 'I’he great improve- 
ments they made under his direction induced the secre- 
tary to reconnneiul him to the princess Margaret duchess 
of Berry, only sister of Francis 1. ; uinl by means of this 
recommendation Amyot was made public professor of Greek 
and Latin in the university of Bourges : he read two lec- 
tures a day for ten years ; a Latin lecture in the morning, 
and a Greek one in the afternoon. It was during this time 
he translated into French the “ Amours of I’heagenes and 
Chariolea,” with which Francis I. was so pleased, that he 
conferred upon him the abbey of Bellosane. 'J'he death of 
this prince happening soon after, Amyot thought it would 
he better to try his fortune elsewhere, than to expect any 
j)refernKMit at the court of France ; ho therefore accom* 
paniod Morvillier to Venice, on his embassy from Uenry II. 
to tliat rej)uhlic. Wlicn Morvillier was recalled from his 
embassy, Amyot wouhl not rej)ass the Alps with him; 
choosing rather to go to Home, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the bishop of Mirepoix, at whose house he lived 
two years. It was here that, looking over tJie mnnuscripts 
of the Vatican, he tliscovcn?d that Heliodorus, bishop of 
Tricca, was the author of ilie Amours of "rheagenes ; and 
finding also a manuscript more correct and complete than 
that which he had translated, he was enabled to give a 
better edition of this work. His labours, however, in thi« 
way, did not engage him so as to divert him from im- 
proving his situation, and he insinuated himself so far into 
the favour of cardinal de Tournon, that his eminence re- 
commended him to the king, to be preceptor to his two 
y ounger sons. While he was in this employment he finish- 
ed his translation of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” which he dedi- 
cated to the king ; and afterwards undertook that of “ Plii- 
farch’s Morals,” which he finished in the reign of Charles 
IX. and dedicated to that prince. Charles conferred upon 
him the abbey of St. Corueliu* de Compeigae, although 
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much against the inclination of the queen, who had another 
person in her eye; and he also made him grand almoner of 
France and bishop of Auxerre ; and the place of grand 
almoner and that of curator of tlie university of Paris hap- 
pening to be vacant at the same time, he was also invested 
in both these employments, of which I’huanns complains. 
Henry III. perhaps would have yielded to the pressing so- 
licitations of the bishop of St. Flour, who had attended him 
on his journey into Poland, and made great interest for 
the f)Ost of grand almoner; l)ut the duchess of Savoy, the 
ting’s aunt, recommended Amyot so earnestly to him, when 
he passed through 'Furin, on his return from Poland, that 
he was not only continued in his employment, but a new 
honour was. added to it for his sake : for when Henry III. 
named Amyot commander of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
he decreed at the same time, as a mark of resjiect to him, 
that all the grand almor.ers of France should be of course 
commanders of that order. Amyot did not neglect his 
studies in the midst of his Iionours, but revised all his trans- 
lations with great care, compared them with the Greek 
text, and altered many passages : he designed to gi%'c a 
more complete edition of them, with the various readings 
of divers manuscripts, but dietl before he had finished that 
work. He died the 6th of February, 1393, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

His character has been variously represented. He has 
been accused of ambition, from his many promotions, and 
of avarice, from the riches he lelt behind him ; but these 
are equivocal proofs, and wc have given one instance of 
gratitude which marks something more> estimable in his 
character. Another proof may he brouglit from his will, 
liiat his preferments had not elevated him beyond the re- 
collection pf his mean origin. In his will is the following 
clause : “ I leave 1200 crowns to the hospital of Orleans, 
in acknowledgment of the relief I formerly received there.’* 

It is generally allowed that Amyot contributed essen- 
tially, in his translation of Plutarch, towards the polish and 
refinement of the French language. Vaugelas, a very 
competent judge, gives him this praise; and adds, that no 
writer uses words and phrases so purely Frencli, without 
any mixture of provincialisms. It has been said, however, 
that be was a plagiarist, and there are two opinions on 
this subject ; the one, that he took his Plutarch from an 
Italian translation ^ the omer, that the work was excoutetl 
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by a leai^ned but poor man, whom he hired. But both 
these opinions were contradicted by an inspection of the 
copies of Plutarch in his possession, many' of which are 
marked with notes and various readings, which shewed an 
intimate acquaintance with the (jreek. It may, however, 
be allowed, that his translation is not always faithful, and 
the learned Meziriac pretends to have discovered nearly 
two thousand errors in it. Yet it has ribt been eclipsed 
by any subsequent attempt, and notwithstanding many 
of his expressions are obsolete, Racine pronounced that 
there is a peculiar charm in his style which is not surpassed 
by the modern French. 

His works are, 1. His translation of “ Heliodorus,” 1547, 
fol. and 151-9, 8vo, republished and retouched in 1559, fol. 
in consequence of his meeting with a complete manuscript 
of Heliodorus in the Vatican; and from this last edition 
all those of Lyons, Paris, and Rouen have been copied. 
2. “Diodorus Siculus,” Paris, 1554, fol. and 1587, con- 
taining only seven books, viz. book XI. to XVII. 3 Daph<« 
nis and Cloe,” from Longus, 1559, 8vo, of which there 
have been many, and some very splendid editions, par- 
ticularly that called the Regent’s edition, 1718, 12mo, one 
by Didot, 1798, large 4to, and one at Florence, 1810, 
large 8vo, by M. Courier. 4. Plutarch’s Lives and Mo- 
rals,” 1559, 2 vols. fol. Vascosau’s edition in 13 vols. 12mo, 
1567 — 1574, was long in the highest estimation ; the Lives 
occupy six of these, and the Morals seven, but voir VI. 
ought to contain tl^e lives of Hannibal and Scipio by 
L’Eciuse, which is hot the case in all the copies. Tliere 
have since, however, appeared two more valuable editions, 
the one in 22 vols. 8vo, 1783 — 87, with the nqtes of Brottier 
and VauvilUers, and the other in 25 vols. 1801 — -1806, 
edited by M. Clavier, with considerable additions. 6. “ Let- 
tre a M. de Morvillier,” dated Sept. 8, 1551, containing 
an account of the author’s journey to 'Frente. This is 
printed in Vargas and Dupuy’s histories of ^he Council of 
Trent. 7. “ CEuvres m^lies,’’ 1611, 8vo, is mentioned in 
Niceron, but it is doubtful whether such a collection exists. 
8. “ Projet de 1’ Eloquence royale, composd pour Heiiry III. 
roi de France,” printed for the first time in 1805, 8vo and 
4to. Not long before his death he was solicited to write 
the history of his country, but bis answer was, “ 1 love 
my sovereigns too well to write their lives.” * 

* C«*n. Diet.— Moreri.— Chaufeple.— Biog. Universelts.— Biographic 
Tol. I. p. 53. 
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AMYRAUT (Moses), an eminent French divine, was 
born in September 1596, at Bour^neil, a small town of 
Touraine^ of an ancient family originally from Orleans. 
Having gone through his course of philosophy, he was sent 
to Poictiers, to read law ; to which he applied himself with 
great assiduity, and is said to have spent fourteen hours a 
day in that study. At the end of his first year, he took the 
degree of licentiate ; but Mr. Bouchereau, minister of Sati- 
mur, advising him to stutly divinity, and the reading of 
Calvin’s Institutions having strongly inclined him to follow 
this advice, he acqn<iinted his father that he earnestly 
desired to be a clergyman, and obtained his assent, though 
not without difficulty. He then went to study at Saiimur, 
where he continued a considerable time as student of di- 
vinity. Upon his admission into orders, he was presented 
to the church of St. Agnau, in the country of Mayne, and 
eighteen months after, he was invited to Sauniur, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Daill<i, appointed minister of (^liarenton. About 
the same time that the church of Saumur desired him for 
their minister, the academic council fixed upon liim for 
professor of divinity; and his admission to the professorship, 
his previous cixami nation, and his inaugural thesis “ De 
sacenlotio Christi,” redounded much to his reputation. 

In 1631, he was sent deputy to the national council at 
Charenton ; and by this assembly was appointed to address 
the king, and lay before his majesty their complaints con- 
cerning the infraction of the edicts ; he was particularly 
charged not to deliver his speech upon his knees, as the 
deputies of the former national synod had done. He lua- 
uaged tliis alfair with so much address, that he was intro- 
duced to the king acconling to the ancient custom, and in 
the manner that was agreeable to the assembly : a*'d it was 
on tins occasion that Jie became acquainted with cardinal 
Richelieu, who conceived a great esteem for him, and im- 
parled to him the design he had formed of re-uniting the 
two chinches, -/rhe Jesuit who conferred w ith Mr. Amyraut 
upon this subject was Ihther Audebert. Mr. de Villeneuve, 
lord lieutenant of Saumur, having invited them both to 
dinner, took care they should confer in private, but Mr. 
Atnyraut protested, that he could not forbear imparting to 
his colleagues all that should pass between them. The 
Jesuit told him he was sent by the king and his eminence, 
to propose an agreement in point of religion ; that the Ko- 
nian catholics were ready to sacrifice to the public tran- 
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of good works ; that they would set bounds to the pope's 
power, and in case they met with opposition from the 
court of Rome, they would lay hold on that <^asion to 
create a patriarch ; that the laity should be allowed the' 
communion in botli kinds ; and that they would give up 
several other points, provided they found in the Protes- 
tants a sincere desire of peace and union. But he de- 
clared, when Mr. Amyraut touchetl upon the doctrines of 
the eucharist, that no alteration would be admitted there ; 
and Amyraut immediately answered, that then they could 
come to no asreemeut. 7’iiis conference lasted about four 
hours : the .Jesuit still required secrecy ; but Mr. Amyraut 
protested, according to tiie declaration he had made first 
to Mr. Villeneave, that he would communicate the whole 
matter to his colleagues, and that he would be answerable 
for their prudence and discretion. About this lime he 
published a piece, in which he explained the mystery of 
fuedcsti nation and grace, according to the hypothesis of 
Camero, which occasioned a kind of civil war amongst 
the protestaut divines of France. Those who disliked the 
hypothesis, derided it as a novelty, especially when they 
saw themselves joined by tlie great du Moulin, who ac- 
cused Amyraut of Arianism. The authority of this fa- 
mous divine, to whom the people paid a great respect 
and veneration on account of the many books of contro- 
versy he had published, made so deep an impression in 
the minds of many ministers, that, though Amyraut had 
published a piece, wherein he maintained Calvin to have 
held universal grace, yet many deputies at the national 
synod of Alen^on came charged v\ ith instructions against 
him, and some were even for deposing him. The depu- 
ties of tlm provinces beyond the Loire were the most vio- 
lent against him ; but the synod, after having heard Amy- 
raut explain his opinion, in several sessions, and answer 
the objections, honourably actjuitled him, and enjoined 
silence in respect to questions of this nature. This, 
however, was not strictly observed by either side ; for 
complaints w'cre made against Amyraut, in the national 
synod of Charenton, for having acted contrary to the re- 
gulations concerning that silence ; and he, in his turn, 
complained of infractions of the same nature. The assem- 
ky a kind of amnestyr, suppressed tliese mutual com- 
plaints ; and having renewed the injunction of silence, sent 
buck Amyraut to bra employment, permitting him to op^ 
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pos6 fofeigfifers who should attack him, in vrhat manner 
the synod of Anjou should think proper, and this synod 
allowed Ipm to publish an answer to the three volumes of 
Spanhemins upon universal grace, which occasioned the 
Writing of several others. 

Such was the consequence of his interference in this 
controversy ; but as the history of opinions is perhaps one 
of the most interesting branches of biography, we shall 
more particularly state Amyraut’s hypothesis : It may be 
briefly summed up in the following propositions : “ That 
God desires the happiness of all men, and that no mortal 
is excluded by any divine decree, from the benefits that 
are procured by the death, sutFerings, and gospel of 
Christ : That^ however, none can be made a partaker of 
the blessings bf the gospel, and of eternal salvation, unless 
he believe in Jesus Christ : That such indeed is the immense 
and universal goodness of the Supreme Being, that he re- 
fuses to none the power of believing ; though he does not 
grant unto all his assistance and succour, that they may 
wisely improve this power to the attainment of everlasting 
salvation ; and That, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish, through their own fault, and not from any want of 
goodness in God.’* Mosheim is of opinion that this is 
only a species of Armiuiauism or Pelagianism artfully dis- 
guised under ambiguous (expressions, and that it is not 
very consistent, as it represents God as desiring salvation 
for all, which, in order to its attainment, requires a degree 
of his assistance and s«iccour which he refuses to niany. 
Atnyraiit’s oyiiuion was ably controverted by Rivet, iSpan- 
heim, De Marets, and others ; and supported afterwards 
by Daille, Blondel, Mestrezat, and Claude. 

Amyraut, * being a man well acquainted withj||ie world, 
was very entertaining in conversation, which wntributed 
no less than the reputation of his learning to render him 
the favourite of many persons of quality, though of opposite 
principles in religious matters : among those wdio particu- 
larly distinguished him, were the marshals de Breze and de 
la Meilleriac, Mr. le Goux de la Berchere, first president 
of the parliament of Burgundy, and cardinal Mazarin. 
What gained him the favour of this cardinal was, in all 
probability, hia openly declaring in favour of the obedience 
due to sovereigns, which proved very advantageous to the 
court of France during the troubles of the league against 
*t ardinal Maaarin, called de la Fronde. In his Apology, 
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published in 1647, in behalf of the protestants, he ex- 
cuses very plausibly , the civil wars of France j but he 
declares at the same time, that he by no inea]|^ intends 
to justify the taking up of arms against the lawful so- 
vereign upon any pretence whatsoever; and that he 
always looked upon it as more agreeable to the nature of 
the gospel and the practice of the primitive church, to use 
no other arms but patience, tears, and prayers. Yet, not- 
withstanding his attachment to this doctrine, he was not 
for obeying in matters of conscience, which plainly ap- 
peared when the seneschal of Saumur . imparted to him an 
order from the council of state, enjoining all tliose of the 
reformed religion to liang the outside of their houses on 
Corpus Christi day. 'I'he seneschal notified this order to 
him the eve of that holiday, entreating him at the same 
time to persuade the protestants to comply, with it. To 
this Amyraut made answer, that, on the contrary, he would 
go directly and exhort his parishioners against complying 
with it, as he himself was resolved not to obey such orders: 
that in all his sermons he had endeavoured to inspire his 
hearers with obedience and submission to superior powers, 
but not when their consciences were concerned. Having 
thus acquainted the seneschal with his resolution, he went 
from house to house, laying before his parishioners the 
reasons why lie thought they ought not to obey the order 
of the council, and the king's lieutenant not (hinking it 
proper to supjiort the seiieschul, the matter ended without 
disturbance. 

Amyraut was a man of such charity and compassion, that 
he bestowed on tlie poor his whole salary iluring the last 
ten years of his life, without distinction of catholic or pro- 
testant.imie died the 8th of February 1664, and was in- 
terred \Wm the usual ceremonies of the academy. He left 
but one son, who was one of the ablest advocates of the 
parliament of Paris, but fled to the Hague after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes : lie had also a daughter, who 
died in 1645, a year and a half after she had been married. 
His works are chiefly theological, ami very voluminous ; 
but, notwithstanding his fame, few of them were printed a 
second time, and they are now therefore scarce, and per- 
haps we may add, not in much request He published in 
1631 his “ Traite des Religions,” against those who think 
all religions indifferent, and live years after, six “ Sermons 
upon- the nature, extent, &c. of the Gospel,” and several 
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others at different times. His book of the exaltation of 
Faith, and abasement of Reason, ‘‘De I’elevation de la foi, 
&c.’* appeared in 1641; and the same year was published 
in Latin the “ Defence of Calvin with regard to the doc- 
trine of absolute reprobation,” winch in 1644 appeared in 
French. He began his “ Paraphrase on the Scripture” in 
1(544: the Epistle to the Romans was paraphrased the 
first ; then the other Epistles ; and lastly the Gospel : but 
like Calvin, he did not meddle with the Revelations, nor 
did he prefix his name to his Paraphrases lest it should 
deter the Roman Catholics from perusing them. He pub- 
lished in 1647 an “Apology for the Protestants,” “A treatise 
of Free Will,” and another “ De Secessione ab Ecclesia 
Romana, deque pace inter Evangelicos in negotio Reli- 
gionis constituenda.” But he treated this subject of the 
re-urtion of the Calvinists and Luiherans more at length in 
his “ Irenicon” published in 1662. His book of the “ Vo- 
cation of Pastors” appeared in 1649. He had preached on 
this subject before the prince of 'j’arento, at the meetings 
of a provincial synod, of which he was moderator. I’he 
prince desired the sermon might he printed, and tlie sub- 
ject treated more at length, it being then the common 
topic of all missionaries. Mr. Amy rant, therefore, not only 
printed his.irermon, but published a com[)lcte treatise upon 
that important controversy, and dedicated them hot!) to 
the said prince. His Christian Morals, “ Morale Ciire- 
tienne,” in six vols. 8vo, the first of which was printed in 
1652, were owing to the frequent coni’en.nccs he had with 
Mr. de Villornoul, a gentleman of an extraordinary merit, 
and one of the most learned men of Europe, who was heir 
ill this respect also to Mr. du Plessis Morriai his grandfather 
by the mother’s side. He published also a jjtffetise of 
dreams, “Traits dcs Songes;” two volumes tqim “the 
Millenium,” wherein he refutes an advocate of Paris, called 
Mr. de Launoi, who was a zealous Milleuariau; the “ J.ife 
of the brave la Noue, surnamed Iron-arm,” from 1560 to 
the time of his death in 1591, Leyden, 1661, 4to ; and several 
other works, particularly a poem, entitled “ The Apology 
of St. Stephen to his Judges.” 'I’his piece was attacked 
by the missionaries, who assert c^.d that the author had spoke 
irreverently of the sacrament of the altar ; but he published 
a pamphlet in which he defended himself with great ability..^ 

* 6c«. Dlct<”^Mosheim*« $ccl. History.— Moreri. — Biog. Uaiverselle. 
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AMYRUTZES, a peripatetic philosopher, of the fifteenth 
century, and a native of Trebizond, was at first in great 
esteem at the court of the emperor David his roaster, and 
signalized himself by writing in favour of the Greeks 
against the decisions of the council of Florence ; but at 
last forfeited, by his apostacy, all the reputation he had 
gained. He was one of tho^e who accompanied the em- 
peror David to Constantinople, whither that prince was 
carried by order of Mahomet II. after the reduction of 
’I'rebizoiid, in 1461, and there, seduced by the promises 
of tlie Sultan, he renounced the Christian religion, and 
embraced Mahometism, together with his children, one of 
which, under the name of Mehemet-Beg, translated many 
books of the Christians into Arabic, by the order of Ma- 
homet II. That prince honoured Amyrutzes with consi- 
derable employments in the seraglio, and used sometimes 
to discourse with him and his son about points of learning 
and religion. By the manner Allatius expresses himself, 
it would appear that this philosopher had borne the employ- 
ment of protovesiiarius in the court of the emperor of Tre- 
bizond, b it tins emperor was not the first prince that shewed 
a particular value for Amyrutzes, as he had been greatly 
esteemed at the court of Constantinople long before. 
He was one of the learned men, with whom the emperor 
John Paleologus advised about his journey into. Italy, and 
he attended him in that journey. Of his death we have 
no account, and Bayle seems to think there were two of 
the name. * 

AN AC II ARSIS, a famous philosopher, was born in 
Scythia. He was brother to Cadovides king of Scythia, 
and the son of Gnurus by a Greek woman, which gave him 
the ojjajMjtunity of learning both languages to perfection. 
Sosicra^^ according to Laertius, affirmed, that he came 
to Athens in the forty-seventh olympiad, or 592 B.C. under 
Eucrates the Archon. And Hermippus tells us, that as 
soon as he arrived there, he went to Solon’s house, and 
knocked at his door, and bid the servant, who opened it, 
go and tell his master, that Anacharsis was there> and was 
come on purpose to see him, and continue with him for 
some time. Solon returned him an answer, tliat it was 
better to contract friendship at home. Anacharsis went in 
upon this, and said to Solon, that since he was then in his 

1 G«o. Diet.— 'Allatins de r«rji«tue Consensu, pp. 883. 93S. 
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own Gfountry and in his own house> it was his duty to en- 
tertain him as his guest, and therefore he desired him to 
enter into an intimate friendship with him. Solon, sur- 
prized at the vivacity of his repartee, immediately engaged 
in a friendship mth him, which lasted as long as they 
lived. Solon instructed him in the best discipline, re- 
commended him to the favouV of the noblest per ons, and 
sought all means of giving him respect and honour. Ana- 
chansis was kindly received by every one for his sake, and, 
as Theoxeniis attests, was the only stranger whom they 
incorporated into their city. He was a man of a veiy 
quick and lively genius, and of a strong and masterly 
eloquence, and was resolute in whatever he undertook. 
He constantly wore a coarse double garment. He was very 
temperate, and his diet was nothing but milk and cheese. 
His speeches were delivered in a concise and pathetic style, 
and as he was inflexible in the pursuit of his point, he never 
failed to gain it, and his resolute and eloquent manner of 
speaking passed into a proverb; and those who imitated 
him were said to speak in the Scythian phrase. He was 
extremely fond of poetry, and wrote the laws of the Scy- 
thians, and of those things which he had observed among the 
Greeks, and a poem of 900 verses upon war. Croesus, 
having heard of his reputation, sent to offer him money, 
and to desire him to come to see him at Sardis ; bia the 
philosopher answered, that he was come to Greece in order 
to learn the language, manners, and laws of that country, 
that he had no occasion for gold or silver, and that it 
would be sufficient for him to return to Scythia a better 
mah and more intelligent than when he came from thence. 
He told the king, however, that he would take an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him, since he had a strong desirjg>f being 
ranked in the number of his friends. After he mad con- 
tinued a long while in Greece, he prepared to return, home, 
and passing through Cyricum, he found the people of that 
city celebrating in a very solemn manner the feast of 
Cybele. This excited him to make a vow to that goddess, 
that he would perform the same sacrifices, and establish 
|he same feast in honour of her in his own country, if he 
should return thither in safety. Upon his arrival in Scythia 
he attempted to change the ancient customs of that country, 
and to establish those of Greece, but this proved extremely 
displeasing to the Scythians, and fatal to himself. As he 
had one day entered into a 'tliick wood called Hylaea, in 
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•rder to .accomplish his vow to.Cybele in the most selsiret 
manner possvbie, and was performing the whole ceremony 
before an image of that goddess, he was .discovered by a 
Scythian, who went and informed king Saulius of it. The 
king came immediately, and surprised Anacharsis in the 
midst of the solemnity, and shot him dead with an arrow. 
Laertius tells us, that he was killed by his brother with an 
arrow as he was hunting, and that he expired with these 
words ; “ I lived in peace and safety in Greece, whither 1 
went to inform myself of its language and manners, and 
envy has destroyed me in my native country.” Great re- 
spect, howevei', was paid to him after his death by the 
erection of statues. He is said to have invented the 
potter’s wheel, but this is mentioned by Homer long before 
he lived, yet he probably introduced it into his country. 

The apophthegms related pf Anacharsis are numerous, 
and in g.. neral shrewd and apposite, but some are of a 
strong satirical <*ast. He used to say, that the vine pro- 
duced three sorts of grapes, the first of pleasure, the se- 
cond of dninkenuess, and the third of repentance. . He 
expiOssed his surprize, that m all the public assemblies 
at Athens, wise men should propose business, and fools 
determine it. He could not comprehend the reason why 
those were jiunished, who abused others with their tongue, 
and yet great rewards were given to the wrestlers, who 
treated one another with the utmost fury and barbarity. 
He was no less iistonislied that the Greeks at the begin- 
ning (jf their banquets should make use of glasses, which 
were of a moderate size, and yet should call for very large 
ones at the close of the feast, when they had drunk suf- 
ficiently. He could by no means approve, of the liberties 
which ^very person thought were allowable in banquets. 
Being asked one day what method was to be taketi in order 
to prevent one from ever drinking wine, he replied, There 
is no better means than to view a drunken man with all his 
extravagance of behaviour. As he was one day considering 
|;he thickness of the planks of a ship, he cried out, Alas ! 
those who go to sea, are but four inches distant from death. 
Being asked wdiat was the most secure ship, he replied. 
That which is arrived in the port. He very often repeated 
il^ that every man should take a particular care to make 
himself master of his tongue and liis belly. He had alw'ays 
when he slept his right hand upon his mouth, to shew that 
there is nothing which we ought to be so cautious of as the 
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tongue. An Athenian reproaching him one day with being 
a Scythian, he replied, My country is a disgrace to me ; 
but yon are a disgrace to your country. Being a^ked what 
was tlie best and what the worst part of a man, he an« 
swered. The tongue. It is much better^ said he, to have 
but one friend, if he be but faithful to us, than a great 
number, who are always ready to follow the change of for- 
time. When he was asked, whether there were more per- 
sons Jiving than dead, he answered. In which number do ye 
rank those who are at sea ? He used to say, that the forum 
was a place which men bad established in order to impose 
upon each other. It remains to be noticed, that the letters 
published under his name, Paris, 1552, Greek and Latin, 
4to, arc unquestionably spurious. * 

ANACREON, a Greek poet of great celebrity, was 
born at Teos, a sea-port of^Ionia. Madam Dacier endea- 
vours to prove from Plato, that he was a kinsman of Solon’s, 
and consequently allied to the C«)dridac, the noblest family 
in Athens ; but this is not sufficiently supported. I'hc 
time when he flourished is uncertain j Eusebius placing it 
in the 62d, Suidas in the 5 2d, and Mr. le Fevre in the 
72d olympiad. He is said to have been about eighteen 
j ears of age, when Hurpagns, tiic general of Cyrus, came 
with an army against the confederate cities of the lonians 
and yEolians. 'riie Milesians iinmediateK’ submitted them- 
selves; but the Phocasaus, when they found themselves 
unable to withstand the enemy, chose rather to abandon 
their country than their liberty ; and getting a fleet to- 
gether, transported themselves and families to the coast of 
France, where, being hospitably' received by Nannus the 
king of the country, they built Marseilles. I’he 1 eians 
soon followed their example ; for, Harpagus having made 
himself master of their walls, they unanimously went on 
board their ships, and, sailing to Thrace, fixed themselves 
in the city Abdcra, They^ had not been there long, when 
tlie Thracians, jealous of their new neighbours, endea- 
voured to give them disturbance; and in these conflict^ 
it seems to be, that Anacreon lost those friends whom he 
celebrates in liis epigrams. I’his poet had much wit, but 
was certainly too fond of pleasures, for love and wine had 
the disposal of all his hours. In the edition of Anacreon 

* Diogenes lAertins.— Brucker. — Gen. Diet,— Fcneloa’s Lives of the Philu^ 
sophers, vol. I.— Fabric. Bibl. Grace. — ^Saxii Onomasticon, 
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andSapphopublished in 1789 by Fred. G. Bom, of LeipAick, 
this editor endeavours to defend Anacreon against the 
charges of inebriety and unnatural lust, and with consi- 
derable success. These imputations, however, have been 
cast on his memory by the majority of writersS, except, 
perhaps, ^lian. How long Anacreon continued at Samos 
is uncertain, but it is probable he remained there during 
the greatest part of the reign of Polycrates ; for Herodotus 
assures us, that Anacreon was with that prince in his 
chamber, wheuf he received a message from Orietes gover- 
nor of Sardis, by whose treachery Poly crates was soon 
alter betrayed and inhumanly crucified. It seems to have 
been a little before this, that Anacreon left Samos and 
removed to Athens; having been invited thitJier by Hip- 
parchus the eldest son of Pisistratus, one of the most vir- 
tuous and learned princes of.his lime ; who, as Plato as- 
sures us, sent an obliging letter, with a vessel of fifty oars 
to convey him over tlie Aegean sea. After Hipparchus 
was slain by tlic conspiracy of Harniodius and Aristogiton, 
Anacreon returned to Teos, where he i^emaiued till the 
revolt of Histiicus, when he was obliged once more to re- 
move to Abdera, where he tiled. The manner of his death 
is said to liave been very extraordinary ; for they tell us ho 
was choaked with a grape-stone, which he swallowed us he 
was drinking some new wine. A small part only of Ana- 
creon’s works rtmiain. Besides odes and epigrams, he 
composed elegies, hymns, and iambics : the poems wliicli 
are extant consist chielly of bacchanalian songs and love- 
sonnets ; and with respect to such subjects, they have 
been long regarded as standards of excellence. They are 
distiiiguishetl by their native elegance and grace from 
every other kind of poetical composition : and the volup- 
tuous gaiety of all his songs is so characteristic, that his 
style and manner have produced innumerable imitations, 
called Anacreontics, l.ittle can be said, however, of the 
moral purity of his sentiments, and it is to be feared that 
the fascinations of the Anacreontic school have been most 
destructive to the morals and prudence of the young and 
gay. 

The editions of Anacreon are too numerous to be spe- 
cified here. 'Phey were printed for the first time by Henry 
Stephens, Paris, 1554, 4to, who had found the eleventh ode 
on tlic cover of an old book. Until then we had nothing 
of Anacreon but what was in Auius Gellius, or the Antho- 
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Step^ens,^ however, had the ^ood fortune t6 meet 
Vith two manuscripts, which he compared with ^rupukms 
cf^ra. These were the only MSS. known for a long period ; 
but as Stephens, who some time before his death fell into 
mmttal. decay, neglected to communicate to any person 
where they were, they are supposed to ha^ been de- 
Iproyed with many other valuable originals. This circum- 
stance was the capse of some suspicion attaching to the 
£ditio Princeps as' deficient in authenticity. It was, how- 
ever, generally followed in the subsequent edkiuns, of 
which those of 'Madame Dacier and Barnes were long es- 
teeined the best. But the most singular anti magnificent 
Isditjon of modern times is that of Joseph Spaletti, which 
printed «at Rome in 1781, in imperial quarto, with 35 
fine plates, exclusive of 16 plates in /ac-sinnle. In the 
preface, the editor remarks, that some hyj.'er-critics, as Le 
Fevreyf Dacier, and Baxter, had doubted the authenticity 
of Anacreon : and that Cornelius Pan had even suspected 
his odes to hs^ve been productions of the sixteenth centur 3 ^ 
To confute this, Spaletti now published the poems of Ana- 
creon in facsimile^ from a MS. in the Vatican, of the tenth 
century, as is palpable, from its calligraphy, to any person 
acquainted with Greek archteoiogy. 7'he Latin translation 
by Spaletti is said to be much more accurate than any 
other.*— 'I'here are many English translations of Ana- 
creon, who has ever been a favourite with young poets. 
Cowley is thought to have been the first successful trans- 
lator. The French also have nianv translations, and some 
of them faithful and spirited. ‘ 

ANANIA, or AGNANY (John d’), was a lawyer of 
much reputation in the fifteenth century. His origin was 
obscure, and on tliat account, it is said, he took the name 
of Anania, a town of the ancient Laiium, instead of that of 
bis family. He became afterwards professor of civil and 
canon law at Bologna, and archdeacon, and was highl}* es- 
teemed for piety and learning. His “ Commentaries on 
the fifth Book of the Decretals,” a volume of “ Consiilta- 
tiona,” and his treatise on feudal rights, “ De revocatione 
feudi alienati,” Leyden, 154^', 4to, are among his prin- 
cipal works. It is rather suprizing that a man of his learn- 
ing and sense, should have also written on the subject of 

1 Gen. Diet.— Barnes’s Anacreon.-^Biog. UnivLT^dlc.— Vossius. — Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. 
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magic and demons, 0e ntagia et maleficns,' Ley^^ny 
16(>9, 4tQ^ if indeed this belongs to Mm, and not 
subject of the following article. He died in 1458,' atjlii 
advanced age.* 

ANANIA (John Lorenzo o’), a native of Tavema in 
Calabria, ;li[^d about the end of the sixteenth cehtu^. 
He wrote ft book of geography in Italian ; and a work iii^ 
Latin, entitled “De natiira DaeiTionum,!* which was ^ririt-V. 
ed at Venice in 1582, 8vo. The other work beiars the 
title “ Cosmographia, overo I’universale Fabrica del Mbit- 
do,” and was published at Venice in 1576, 4to. This 
thor is not mentioned by Vossius in his catalogue of gw- 
graphcrs. * 

ANASTASIUS Bibliothkcarius, so called because bd 
was librarian of the church ot' Rome, was a native of GreeOei' 
and one ol the most learned men of his age. He Nourished 
about tlie middle of the ninth century, and was abbot of 
St. Mary’s trans Tiberim. His chief work, the ‘‘ Liber 
Pontificalis,” or the lives of the Popes from St. Peter to 
Nicholas I. is of a doubtful character: Blondel and Sal- 
masius bestow great encomiums on it, while Hailing, a 
Roman catholic writer of note, depreciates it as much. “ To 
the last eilition of this book is joined Ciampinius’s exami- 
natidii of the validity of the lacts therein mentioned ; and 
from this we Icarii that he wrote only the lives of Gregory 
IV. Sergius II. Leo IV. Benedict HI. and Nicholas I. and 
that the lives of the other popes in that book were done by 
different authors. Anastasias is said to have assisted at the 
eigiith general council held at Constantinople in the year 
8G9, of which he translated the acts and canons from Greek 
into Latin. The time of his death is a disputed point, as 
indeed are many particulars relating to him. Bayle has a 
very elaborate article on his history, which Cave had pre- 
viously exaniinetl, and Blondel, in his •'* Familier eclaircisse- 
ment,” and Boeder in bis “ Bibl. critica,” have likewise 
entered deeply into the controversy. He wrote a great 
number of translations, more valued for their fidelity than 
elegance, yet they have all been admitted into the popish 
collections of ecclesiastical memoirs and antiquities. The 
first edition of the “ Liber Pontificalis” was printed at 
Mentz, 1602, 4to, and two more editions appeared in the last 
century, one in four vois. fol. by Francis and Joseph Bian- 
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cliini) 1713 — 1735, and the other in three vols. by the 
abbe Vignoli, 1724 — 17.53, besides an edition by Mura- 
toi’ij, in hiji collection of Italian writers, enlarged by. learn-, 
ed dissertations, from which it would appear that Anasta- 
aius was rather the translator, or compiler of those lives, and 
that he took them from the ancient catalogues £|j|^the popes, 
the acts of the martyrs, and other documents ftreserved 
among the archives of the Roman church. The Vatican 
library then consisted of little else, although it appears that 
there was before his time a person honoured vvitli the title- 
of librarian.* 

ANASTASIUS, called the SiNAlTE, because he was a 
monk of mount Sinai, flourished in the seventh century. 
We have several writings of this recluse; 1. ‘‘ Odegos,’* 
or the (iuide on the true way, in Gr. and Lat. Ingoldstadt, 
1606, 4ti>. 2. “ Oontemplationes in Hexameron,” Graeco- 

I^t. Londini, 1682, 4to, published by AlUx. 3. Cinq 
livres dogmatiques de 'rheologic.’* 4. “ Some sermoiiij.” 
His works were published at Ingolstadt, 1606, 4to, by the 
Jesuit Gretser, and inserie l iti the Biblioih. PP. ® 

ANA'rOLIUS, St. born at Alexandria, bishop of Lao- 
dicea in Syria, in 26y, cultivated successfully arithmetic, 
geometry, grammar, and rhetoric. Some works of his are 
still remaining ; among (U.iiers, a tract on Easter, printed 
in tile Doctrina temporiua of liuchciius, Antwerp, 1631, 
folio. ® 

ANAXAGORAS, of Clazomenc, one of the most emi- 
nent of the ancient philosophers, was born in the first year 
of the seventieth olympiad, B. C. 500 , and was a disciple 
of Anaximenes. He inherited from his parents a patri- 
mony which might have secured him independence and 
(ii.stinction at home ; but such was his thirst after know- 
ledge, that, about the twentieth year of his age, he left hi.s 
country, without taking proper precautions concerning his 
estate, and went to reside at Athens. Here he diligently 
applied himself to the study of eloquence and poetry, and 
was particularly conversant with the works of Homer, whom 
he admired as the best preceptor, not only in style, but in 
morals. Engaging afterwards in speculations concerning 
nature; the fame of the Milesian school induced him to leave 

* Gen. Diet. — Biog. Universolle. — Giognene Hist. Lilt, d’ltsdie, vol. I.p. 97—* 
100.— Saxii Onomasticon. 
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Athens, tliat he might attend upon the public instructions 
of Anaximenes. Under him he became acquainted vrith 
his doctrines, and those of his predecessors, concerning 
natural bodies, and the origin of things. So ardently did 
he engage in these inquiries, that he said concerning him- 
self that he was born to contemplate the heavens. Visiting 
his native city, he found that, whilst he had.heen busy in 
tlie pursuit of knowledge, his estate had run to waste, and 
remarked, that to this ruin he owed his prosperity. One 
of his fellow-citizens complaining that he, who was so well 
qualitied, both by rank and ability, for public offices, had 
shown so little regard for his country, lie replied, My 
first care is for mi) country,” pointing to heaven. After 
remaining for some years at Miletus, he returned to Athens, 
and there taught philosophy in private. Among his pupils 
were several eminent men, particularly the tragedian Eu- 
ripides, a.ul the orator and statesman Pericles; to whoia 
some add Socrates and Theinistocles. 

The reputation which he acquired, at length excited the 
jealousy and envy of his contemporaries, and brought iijion 
him a cruel persecution. It is generally agreed, that he 
was thrown into prison, and condemned to death ; and that 
it was with difficulty that Pericles obtained from his judges 
the milder sentence of fine and banishment ; but the nature 
of the charge alleged against him is variously represented. 
The most probable account of the matter is, that his oft’ence 
was, the propagation of new opinions concerning the gods, 
and particulaily, teaching that the sun is an inanimate 
fiery substance, and consequently not a proper object of 
w'orsliip. As he was indefatigable in his researches into 
natiHre, on many occasions he might contradict the vulgar 
opinions and superstitions, it is related that he ridiculed 
the Athenian priests, for proiliciing an unlc.rtmiate event 
from the unusual apjicarance of a larn which had but one 
horn ; and that, to convince the jicople that there was no- 
thing unnatunil in the aifalr, lie opened the head of the 
animal, and showed them, that it w’as so constructed, as 
necessarily to prevent the grow th of the other horn. 

After his banislimont, Anaxagoras passed the remainder 
of his (lays at Lainpsacus, wdiere he employed himself in 
instructing youth, and obtained great respect and influence 
among the magistrates and citizens. . Through his whole 
life he appears to have supported the character of a true 
philosopiiti. Jtiaperior to motives of avarice and ambition^ 
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he devoted 'himself to the pursuits of science, and in th6 
midst of the vicissitudes of fortune, preserved, an equal 
mind* When one of his friends expressed regret on ac« 
count of his banishment from Athens, he said, It is not 
X who have lost the Athenians, but the Athenians who have 
lost me.” Being asked, just before his death, whether he 
wished to be garried for interment to Clazomene, his.na- 
tive city, he. said,^ “ It is unnecessary ; the way to the re- 
gions. below is every where alike open.” In reply to a 
message sent him, at that time, by the senate of Lamp- 
sacus, requesting him to inform them in what manner they 
might most acceptably express their respect for his me- 
mory after his decease, he said, “ By ordaining that the 
day of my death may be annually kept as a holiday in all 
the schoolf of Lampsacus.” His request was complied 
with, and the custom remained for many centuries. He 
died about the age of seventy-two years. The inhabitants 
of Lampsacus expressed their high opinion of his wisdom, 
by erecting a tomb, with an inscription signifying that his 
mind explored the paths of truth ; and two altars were rais- 
ed in honour of his memory, one dedicated to Truth, the 
other to Mind, which latter appellation was given him on 
account of the doctrine which he taught concerning the 
origin and formation of nature. 

^’ho material world was conceived by Anaxagoras to 
have originated from a confused mass, consisting of dif- 
ferent kinds of particles. Having learned in the Ionic 
school, that bodies are composed of minute parts, and hav- 
ing observed in different bodies different, and frequently 
contrary, forms and qualities, he concluded, that the pri- 
mary particles, of which bodies consist, are of different 
kinds ; and that the peculiar lorm and properties of each 
body depend upon the nature of that class of particles, of 
which it is chiefly composed. A bone, for instance, he 
conceived to be composed of a great number of bony par- 
ticles, a piece of gold, of golden particles ; and thus he 
supposed bodies of every kind to be generated from simi- 
lar particles, and to assume the character of those particles. 
Notwithstanding the dilHculties and absurdities which ob- 
viously attend this system, the invention of it was a proof of 
the authoefs ingenuity, who doubtless had recourse to the 
notion of similar particles, in hopes of obviating the ob- 
jections which lay against the doctrine of atoms, as he had 
received it from Anaximenes. 
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But the most important improvement which Anaxagoras 
made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that of 
separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and thus intro- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things. The simi- 
lar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the basis 
of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded that 
there must have been, from eternity, an' intelligent prin- 
ciple, or infinite mind, existing separately from matter, 
which, having a power of motion within itself, first com- 
municated motion to the material mass, and, by uniting 
hoinogeneal particles, produced the various forms of na- 
ture. 

That Anaxagoras maintained an infinite mind to be the 
author of all motion and life, is attested by many ancient 
authorities. Plato expressly asserts, that Anaxagoras 
taught the existence of “ a disposing mind, the cause of 
all things.” Aristotle gives it as his doctrine, that mind is 
the first principle of all things, pure, simple, arid unmixed; 
that it possesses within itself the united powers of thought 
and motion ; and that it gives motion to the universe, and 
is the cause of whatever is fair and good. l^Iutarch con- 
firms this account of the doctrine of Anaxagoras, and 
shews wlierein it differed from that of his predecessors. 
“ The Ionic philosophers,” says he, who appeared be- 
fore Anaxagoras, made fortune, or blind necessity, that is, 
the fortuitous or necessary motion of the particles of mat- 
ter, the first principle in nature ; but Anaxagoras affirmed 
that a pure mind, perfectly free fioin all maierial concre- 
tions, governs the universe.” From these and other ebn-^ 
current testimonies it clearly appears, that Anaxagoras 
was the first among the Greeks who conceived mind as de- 
tached from matter, and as acting upon it with intelligence 
and design in the formation of the universe. The infinite 
mind, or deity, which his predecessors had confounded 
with matter, making them one universe, Anaxagoras con- 
ceived to have a separate and independent existence, and 
to be simple, pure intelligence, capable of forming the 
eternal mass of matter according to his pleasure. Thus he 
assigned an adequate cause for the existence of the visible 
world. 

beveral doctrines are ascribed to Anaxagoras, vvhich 
might seem to indicate no inconsiderable knowledge of na- 
ture : such as, that the wind is produced by the rarefac- 
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tfon of the air; that the rainbovv is the effect of the re* 
flection of the solar rays from a thick cloud, placed oppo* 
»te to it like a mirror ; that the moon is an opaque body^ 
enlightened by the sun, and an habitable region, divided 
into hills, vales, and waters ; that the comets are wander- 
ing stars ; and that the fixed stars are in a region exteriot 
to those of the sun and moon. But the writers who report 
these particulars have mixed with them such strange absu]> 
dities, as weaken the credit of their whole relation. When 
we are told, that Anaxagoras thought the sun to be a flat 
circular mass of hot iron, somewhat bigger than the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and the stars to have been formed from stones 
whirled from the earth by the violent circumvolution 6f its 
Surrounding ether, we cannot but suspect that in the course 
of traditionary report, his opinions must have been igiib- 
rantly misconceived, or designedly misrepresented. * 
ANAXANDRIDKS, a Greek comic poet, born at Ca* 
mirus, in the isle of Rhodes, nourished in the 101st olym- 
piad, B. C. 400, and was the first, if 'Suidas may be clre- 
dited, who introduced love adventures on the stage, which 
Bayle thinks doubtful. He was a man conceited of his 
person, wore rich apparel, and aifected pomp and gran- 
deur to such a degree, that being once engaged to read a 
poem at Athens, lie went to the appointed place on horse- 
back, and rehearsed part of his performance in that pos- 
ture. .Such a behaviour rcinders probable what is further 
said of iiini, viz. that he was extremely grieved when his 
pieces did not cam’ the prize. He never used, like other 
poets, to polisli or correct them, that they might appear 
again in a better condition ; and this disrespect for his 
spectators occasioned the loss of several fine comedies. 
Owing to the same circumstance, he won the prize but ten 
times, whereas we find above twenty of his plays quoted, 
and he wrote in all sixty-five. The Athenians condemned 
him to be starved for censuri.ng their government. None 
cf his productions are extant, but some of them are men^ 
tioued by Aristotle and other authors. ® 

ANAXARCHUS, a philosopher of Abdera, in the 1 10th 
olympiad, B. C. 340, was the favourite of Alexander th< 
Great, and used a liberty, in speaking to him, that was wor- 
thy of the philosophy of Diogenes. That prince being 

> Almost literally from the abridgment of Brucker.— •Diogenes lAertitti,^ 
Ceo. Diet.-— Penelon’s Lives of the Philosophers, 
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wounded, Anaxarchus put his *wd 

looking him in the face, said, ** This is um Once 
not of that kind which animates the gods, j , p > 
prince asked him at table, what he thought 01 the leeSv » 
He answered, “ that there was but one thing wanting, the 
head of a great nobleman, which ought to have been served 
in a dish :** and in saying this, fixed his eyes on Nicocreon, 
tyrant of Cyprus. After the death of Alexander, this 
Nicocreon, in his turn, caused him to be put in a mortar, 
and beat, with iron pestles. The philosopher told the 
tyrant to popnd his body as much as he pleased, but he 
had no power over his soul. Nicocreon then threatened 
to have his .tongue cut out. “ Thou shalt not do it, 
wretch said Anaxarchus ; and immediately spit it in his 
face, after having bit it in two with his teeth. Anaxarchus 
was of the sect of the Sceptics. Such is the common ac« 
count of this philosopher, but it is wholly inconsistent with 
his character, which was that of a man softened by effemU 
iiate pleasure, and a flatterer of kings. The same story ia 
told of Zeno. ‘ 

ANAXIMANDER, an ancient philosopher, was the first 
who taught philosophy in a public school, and is therefore 
often spoken of as the founder of the Ionic sect. He wag 
born in the third year of the 42 d olympiad, or B. C. 610 . 
Cicero calls him the friend and companion of Thales; 
whence it is probable, that he was a native of Miletus. 
That he was employed in instructing youth, may be in- 
ferred from an anecdote related concerning him; that, 
being laughed at for singing (that is, probably, reciting 
his verses) ill, he said, “We must endeavour to sing bet- 
ter, for the sake of the boys.” Anaximander was the first 
who laid aside the defective method of oral tradition, and 
committed the principles of natural science to writing. Ik 
is related of him, which, however, is totally improbable, 
that he predicted an earthquake. He lived sixty- four years. 

The general doctrine of Anaximander, concerning na- 
ture and the origin of things, was, that infinity is the first 
principle of all things ; that the universe, though variable 
in its parts, as one whole is immutable ; and that ail things 
are produced from infinity, and terminate in it. What this 
philosopher meant by infinity, has been a subject of a dis- 

> Bruuker.—Monuk— Siog. Uoiverselle.— Irftstjienas l<«y- 
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pute procliictive of many ingenious conjectures, which are, 
however, too feebly supported lo merit particular notice. 
The most material question is, whether Anaximander un- 
derstood by inlinity thd material subject, or the efficient 
cause, of nature. Plutarch asserts, the infinity of Anaxi- 
mander to be nothing but matter. Aristotle explains it in 
the same manner, and several modern writers adopt the 
same idea. But neither Aristotle nor Plutarch could have 
any better ground for their opinion than conjecture. It is 
more probable, that Anaximander, who was a disciple of 
7'hales, would attempt to improve, than that he w’ould 
entirely reject, the doctrine of his master. If, therefore, 
the explanation, given above, of the system of Thales be 
admitted, there will appear some ground for supposing, 
that Anaximander made use of the term infinity to denote 
the humid mass of'rhales, wh.eiicc all things arose, toge- 
tjier with the divine principle hy v\hich he supposed it to 
be animated, 'i'his opinion is supported by the authority 
of Ilerniias, who asserts, that Anaximander supposed an 
eternul mover or first cause of motion, prior to the humid 
mass of Thales. And Aristotle himself speaks of the in- 
finity of Anaximander as comprehending and directing all 
things. After all, nothing can be determined, with cer- 
tainty, upon this subject. 

There can be liltle doubt, that mathematics and astro- 
jnoray were indebted to Anaximander. He framed a con- 
nected series of geometrical truths, and wrote a summary of 
his doctrine. He was the first who undertook to delineate 
the surface of the earth, and mark the divisions of land and 
water, upon an artificial globe. The invention of the 
sun-dial is ascribed to him ; but it is not likely that man- 
kind had remained, till this time, unacquainted with so 
useful an instrument, especially, considering how much 
attention had, in many countries, been paid to astronomy, 
.and how early we read of the division of time into hours. 
Herodotus, with much greater probability, ascribes this 
inveniioa to the Babylonians. Perhaps he made use of a 
gnomon in ascertaining, more correctly than Thales had 
done, the meridian line, and the points of the solstices. 
Pliny says, that he first observed the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic but this cannot be true, if Thales was acquainted 
with the method of predicting eclipses, which supposes 
tiie knowledge of this obliquity. • 

Other opinions ascribed to Anaximander are, that*the 
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stars are globular collections of air and (ire, borne about 
in the spheres in which the^ are j)laced ; that they are 
gods, that is, inhabited and animated by portions of tlie 
divinity ; that the sun has the highest place in the hea- 
vens, the moon the next, and the planms and fixed stars 
the lowest; that the earth is a globe placed in the middle^ 
t)f the universe, and remains in its place ; and that the sun 
is twenty-eight times larger than the earth/ 

ANAXIMENES, a Milesian, who was born about the 
fifty-sixth olympiad, or B. C. 556, was a hearer and com- 
panion of Anaximander. He followed the footsteps of his 
master, in his inquiries into the nature and origin of 
things, and attempted to cast new light upon the system. 
He taught, that the first ])rincij)lc of all things is air, which 
he held to be infinite, or immen'^e. Anaximenes, says 
Simplicius, taught the unity and immensity of matter, but 
under a more (lefinite term than Anaximander, calling it 
air. He held air to be Goil, be cause it is diiVused through 
all nature^ and is perpetually active. 'I’he air of Anaxi- 
menes is, then, a subtle ether, animated with a divine prin- 
ciple, whence it becomes the origin of all beings, and in 
this sense Lactantius understood his doctrine. 

Anaximenes was probably the continuator of the doctrine 
of Thales and Anaxiinasulor, concerning the first principle 
of nature, with this dinorcnce only, that he supposed the 
divine energy to be resident in air, or ether, (.'hiefly at- 
tentive, how'ever, to material causes, he was silent con- 
cerning the nature of the divine mind. 

Anaximenes is also said to have taught, that all minds 
are air ; that fire, water, and earth, proceed from it, by 
rarefaction or condensation ; that the stin and moon are 
fiery bodies, whose form is that of a circular plate ; that 
the stars, which also are fiery substances, are fixed in the 
heavens, as nails in a crystalline plane ; and that the 
earth is a plane tablet resting upon the air. * . 

ANAXIMENES, the son of Aristocles of Lampsacus, an 
orator, w'as the disciple of Diogenes the cynic, and of 
Zoihis of Amphipolis, the absurd critic on Homer. He 
was preceptor to Alexander of Macedon, and followed him 
to the wars. AVhen the king was incensed against the 
people of Lampsacus, because they had taken the part of 
the Persians, and threatened them with grievous punish- 

* Brueher. — Diogenes Laertiu8.>~Gcn. Diet.— Moreri. lbi4. 
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DBents, he saved them by a trick. The people, in danger 
of losing their wives, children, and country, sent Anaxi- 
menes to intercede for them, and Alexander knowing the 
cause of his coming, swore by the gods, that he would do 
the very reverse what he desired of him. Upon this 
Anaximenes said to him, ** Grant me the favour, O king, 
to enslave the wives and children of the people of Lamp- 
sacus, to burn their temples, and lay their city even with 
the ground.” Alexander, not being able to retract his 
oath, pardoned Lampsacus against his will. Anaximenes 
revenged himself on his enemy Theopoinpus the son of 
Damostratus in a manner not much to his credit. Being a 
sophist, and able to imitate the style of sophists, he wrote 
a book against the Athenians and Laced'cmonians, care- 
fully framing a railing story, and setting the name of Theo- 
pompus to if, sent it to those cities. Hence arose an uni- 
versal hatred of Theopoinpus throughout all Greece. 
Anaximenes is said to be the inventor of speaking er tem^ 
porey according to Suidas, although it is not easy to com- 
prehend what he means by that being an invention. He 
wrote the lives of Philip and Alexander, and twelve books 
on the early history of Greece, but none of these have de- 
scended to us. * 

ANCHARANUS, or ANCARANO (Peter), an emi- 
nent civilian of the fourteenth century, was born at Bo- 
logna in Italy, and descended from the illustrious family of 
the Fameses. Besides his uncommon knowledge in the 
civil law, he was a philosopher and politician and an elo- 
quent speaker. These qualifications raised his reputation, 
and gave him a great authority among his countrymen. 
He was likewise in high esteem with the princes of Italy, 
and applied to by many cities and universities. He stu- 
died chiefly under Bald us, whose intimate friendship he 
gained, and who instructed him in the most abstruse parts 
of the civil law. He read public lectures upon the law at 
first in Padua, and afterwards at Bologna, in conjunction 
with Bartholomew Sa,licetus, with the greatest applause of 
his auditors. He flourished about 1380, and the following 
years; for in May, 1382, Salicetus, who was his contem- 
porary, began his commentaries in IX Libros Codic, at 
Bologna. Our author died there about the year 1410, and 
was burled in the church of St. Benedict ; though some 
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Wiritera pretend, tiiat he lived till 1497, which they infer 
from his epitapli, whicli was only repaired in that year.!' 
But the manuscript of his lecture upon the Clementines 
and Rescripts, which is preserved in the library at Augs- 
burg, appears to have been written in UTO? ; and another 
manuscript of his lecture upon the second book of the 
Decretals, which is likewise in that library, shews that it 
w^as finished at Venice in 1392. He wrote, 1. “ Commen- 
taria in sex Libros Decretaliiim with the Scholia of 
Codecha and John de Monteferrato, at Bononia, 1581, fol. 

2. “ Lectura super Clementinas,” with the additions of 
Cathar. Pariel and others, Lyons, 1549 and 1553, fol, 

3. “ SolecUE Quacsiiones oiimiuiii praBslantissimorum Juris- 
consultormn in tres tonios digestae, Franefort, 1581, fol, 

4 . Consilia si ve Responsa Juris,” with the additions of 
Jerom Zanchius, Venice, 15o8, 158.5, 1589, 1599, folio, 

5. “ Repetitioues in C. Canonum Statuta, de Constit.” 
Venice, 1587.* 

ANC HF,R (Petkii Kofod), a Danish lawyer of the 
eighteenth century, filled several situations of importance 
in the Danish administration, and about the end of that 
century bore the title of counsellor of conference. He 
wrote in Miy cleiiiontary works on the civil and criminal 
law of Denmark, which diHers from the Roman in many 
particulars; but iiis principal and most learned and useful 
work, is “ I'he History of Danish law from the time of 
king Harold to that of Christian V.” 1769, 3 vols. 8vo, 
which is in the Danish language.* 

ANCII.LON (David), an eminent divine, of tlie re^ 
formed cluirch at Metz, was horn March 17, 1617, He 
studied from the ninth or tenth year of his age in the 
Jesuits’ college, then the only one at Metz where there 
was an opportunity of being instructed in polite literature. 
Ill this college he gave sueh proofs of genius, that the 
heads of the society left nothing unattcnijited in order to 
draw him over to ilieir religion and party ; but he con- 
tinued firm against tlicir attacks, and that he might be the 
more enabled to witlisiaud them, took the resolution of 
studying divinity, in whicli he was so indefatigable, thidt ‘ 
his father was often obliged to interpose his autliority to 
interrupt his continual application, lest it should injure 
his health, lie went to Geneva in the year 1633, and peiv 
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formed his course of philosophy there under Mr. du Panl^ 
and his divinity studies under Spanheim, Diodati, and 
Tronchin, who had a great esteem for him. He left Ge- 
neva ill April 1641, and offered himself to the synod of 
Charenton, in order to take upon him the office of a minis- 
ter. His abilities were greatly admired by the examiners, 
and his modesty by the ministers of Paris; and the whole 
assembly was so highly satisfied with him, that they gave 
him one of the most considerable churches, which was un- 
provided for, that of Meaux, where he exercised his minis- 
try till the year 1653, and became extremely popular, 
raising an extensive reputation by his learning, eloquence, 
unci virtue, and was even highly respected by those of the 
Homan catholic communion. He displayed his talents 
with still greater reputation and success in his own country, 
where he was minister from the year 16 53, till the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes in 168.5. He retired to 
Franefovt after that fatal blow; and haviMg preached in 
the French church at Hanau, the whole assembly was so 
edified by it, that they immediately called together tJie 
heads of the families, in order to propose that he might 
be desired to accept of the office of minister among them. 
The proposition was agreed to ; and they sent deputies 
who prevailed on him, and he began the exercise of his 
ministry in that church about the end of the year 1685. 
It was now that several persons who had quitted the 
French church, for some disgust, reti:rned to it again. 
The professors of divinity, and the German and Dutch 
ministers, attended frequently upon his sermons. The 
count of Hanau himself, who had never before been seen 
in that church, came thither to hear Mr. Ancillon. His au- 
ditors came from the neighbouring parts, and even from 
Frauefort, and people, who understood nothing of h’rench, 
flocked together with great eagerness, and said, that they 
loved to see him speak ; a degree of popularity which ex- 
cited the. jealousy of two other ministers, who at length 
rendered his situation so uneasy that he was induced to 
abandon voluntarily a place from which they could not 
force him. If he had chosen to rely upon the voice of the 
people, he might have still retained his situation, but it 
was his opinion that a faitiiful pastor ought not to establish 
bis own interests upon any division between a congregation 
and its ministers, and as through his whole life he had 
been averse to parties, and had remonstrated often against 
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Cabals and factions, hq would not take advantage of tbe 
disposition which the people were in towards him, • nor 
permit them to act. Having therefore attempted every 
method which charity suggested without success, he re- 
solved to quit Hanau, where he had to wrangle withv)iit 
intermission, and where his patience, which had supported 
several great trials, might possibly be at last overcome ; 
and for these reasons he left it privately. He would now 
have returned to Franefort to settle, but in consideration 
of his numerous family, he preferred Berlin, where he re*^ 
ccived a kind reception from the elector of Brandenbourg. 
He was also made minister of Berlin, and had the plea- 
sure of seeing his eldest son made judge and director of the 
French wiio were in that city, and his other son rewarded 
vith a pension, and entertained at the university of Franc- 
fort upon the Oder, and at last minister in ordinary of the 
capital. He had likewise the satisfaction of seeing his 
brother made judge of all the French in the states of 
Brandenoourg, and Mr. Cayart, his sou -in-law, etvineer 
to his electoral highness. He enjoyed these circnmstaiices 
undisturbed, till liis death at Berlin, Septeinlu*r 3, 1(392, 
aged seventy-live years. His marriage was c<»ntracted in 
a very singular way : The principal heads of lainilics of the 
church of Meaux seeing how mud. their inini.ster distin- 
guished himself, and hearing him sometimes saying, tiiat 
lie would go to Metz to see his father and relations, whom 
he had not seen for several years, were ajqueheiisive lest 
they should lose him. d’hoy thought of a thousand exj)e- 
dients in order to fix him with them for a long time ; and 
the surest way in their opinion was to marry him to some 
rich lady of merit, who had an estate in that country or 
near it. One of them recollected he had heard, that Mr. 
Ancillon having preached one Sunday in the morning at 
Charenton, he was universally applauded ; and that Mr. 
Macairc especially, a venerable old gentleman, of very 
exemplary virtue and pietv, and possessed of a consider- 
able estate at Paris and about Meaux, had given him a 
thousand blessings and commendations, and said aloud to 
those who sat near him in the church, that he had but one 
daughter, who was an only child, and very dear to iiiiu ; 
but if tliat gentleman, speaking of Mr. Ancillon, should 
come and ask her in marriage, he would give her witli all 
his heart. Upon this, they went to ask him, whetiicr lie 
still continued in that favourable opinion of him ; he re- 
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plied, that he did ; and accompanied that answer with new 
expressions of his esteem and affection for Mr. Ancillon ; 
so that the marriage was concluded in the year 1649, amf 
proved a very happy one, although there was a great dist 
parity of years, the young lady being only fourteen. 

His library was very curious and very extensive, and he 
enlarged it every day with all that appeared new and im- 
portant in the republic of letters ; so that at last it was one 
of the noblest collections in the hands of any private per- 
son in the kingdom. Leavnod foreigners used to visit it, 
as they passed through the city of Metz, as the most valua- 
ble curiosity there. When he saw the catalogue of pre- 
tended heretical books, published by the archbishop of 
Paris, he laid aside all those books which were ordered 
to be suppressed, and they composed his library in the 
foreign countries which he retired to, for his own was 
plundered after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, nor 
would he have had a book remaining, if those which he had 
hid, had not been concealed from the persons who seized 
the rest of his library. The monks and ecclesiastics of 
Metz and the neighbouring towns had long coveted the 
library of Mr. Ancillon, and his being obliged to depart ort 
a sudden gave them a fair pretence to take possession of it. 
.Some of them projjoscd to buy the tvhole together, and 
others required, that it should be sold by retail ; but the 
issue was that it was completely plundered. 

His writings arc but few, 1. “ Relation fidele de toutce 
qui s’est passe dans la conference piiblicjue avec M. Beda- 
cier, eveque d’ Aost,” Sedan, 1057, Uo. This dispute 
winch he carried on with M. Bedacier, is concerning tra- 
ditions, and was managed on the part of our author with 
great success, but they had agreed not to print it, and it 
would have remained unknown, had not a spurious account 
appeared, in which it was stated that Ancillon had been 
defeated. 2. “ Apologie dc Luther, de Zuingle, de 
Calvin, et de Beze,” Hanau, 1066, which is part of an an- 
swer he had prepared against cardiruil de Richelieu. 
3. Vie de Guil. Farel,” or the idea of a faithful minister 
of Christ, printed in 1691, Anist. 12mo, from a most erro- 
neous copy. He published also one fast sermon, 1676, 
entitled “ The Tears of St. Paul.” But the work which 
contains the most faithful picture of his learning, })rinci- 
ples, and talents, in conversation, was published by his 
son, the sul)ject of the next article, at Basil, 1698, 3 vols. 
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12mo, entitled ** Melange critique de Litterature, re- 
cueilii dcs conversations de fen M. Ancillon.’* There wa» 
likewise a new edition of it published at Amsterdam in 1702^ 
in one volume 12ino, which was dis^pwned by the editor, 
because there were several things inserted in it, which 
were injurious to his father?s memory, and his own charac- 
ter. This collection of Ancillon was formed from what he 
heard his father speak of in convon sation, and he has di- 
gested it under proper heads. ,lt contains a great number 
of useful and curious remarks, although not wholly free 
from mistakes, some of the sentiments having been con- 
veyed to the editor by persons who probably did not re- 
member them exactly. * 

ANCILLON (Charles), son of the above, was born at 
Metz, July 29, 1659 : he began his studies in that city, 
and went to Hanau for the prosecution of them. He after- 
wards aj)piied liimself to the civil law at Marpurg, Geneva, 
and Paris, in the last of which cities he was admitted an 
advocate. Upon his return to Metz, in 1679, he followed 
the bar, where he began to raise himself a considerable 
reputation. After the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685, the protestants of Metz deputed him to court, in 
order to represent that they ought not to be compre- 
hended ill this revocation. But all that he could obtain 
was, tliat this city siiould be treated with more Icniity and 
favour. Jle followed his f'aihcr to Berlin, wdiere the elec- 
tor of Brandenhonrg appointed him judge and director of 
the French in that city. In 1695, that prince gave him 
new marks of his confidence and favour, by sending him to 
Swisserland in order to negociate some utTairs of import- 
ance. The marquis of Badcii Dotirlaoh, who was then at 
Basil, Iming had an opportunity of seeing him, entertained 
so great an esteem for him, that he chose liim for his 
counsellor, and desired the elector of Brandenbourg to 
-give Ancillon leave that he should serve him for some time. 
Our author did not return to Berlin till the end of the 
year 1699, and was then appointed inspector of all the 
courts of justice wliich the French had in Prussia, aud 
counsellor of the embassy. The elector, being crowned 
king of Prussia, made him likewise his historiographer and 
superintendant of the French school, which had been 
founded at Berlin, according to the scheme which he had 
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formed. He died in tbot city the 5th of July, I715, being 
fifty-six years of age. His works are, 1. “ L^Irrevoca- 
bilit^ de I’Edit de Nantes prouv6 par les principes du droit 
& de la politique,” Amsterdam, 1688, l2nio. 2. “Re- 
flexions politiques, par lesquelles on fait voir que la per- 
secution des reformez est contre les veritable interets de 
la France,” Cologne, 1686, l2mo. Mr. Bayle is mistaken 
in supposing, that this work was written by Sandras des 
Courtils, the author of the “ Nouveaux Interets des 
Princes.” 3. “ La France intcressee a retablir I’Edit de 
Nantes,” Amsterdam, 1690, 12mD. 4. “ Hastoire de 

I’Etablissenient des Fran^*ois Refiigiez dans les Etats de 
son altesse clcctorale de Brandebourg,” Berlin, 1690, 
8vo. He wrote this ont of gratitude to the elector for the 
generosity which he had shewn to the French Protestants. 
It appears from this piece, that the elector’s humanity ex- 
tetuied to all the different ranks of persons among them. 
The men of learning tasted all the satisfactions of ease 
notwithstanding the pressure of misfortune and distress, 
and enjoyed the charms of society in the conferences which 
were held at Mr. Spanheim’s, their patron and Maecenas, 
who was one of the ornaments of that court, as well as of the 
republic of letters. 5. “ Melange Crititjuo,” mentioned 
before in his father’s article. 6. “ Dissertation sur 
I’usage de mettre la premiere pierre an fondement des 
edihees publics, addressee au prince electoral de Brande- 
bourg, a I’occ.asion de la premi(;re pierre, qn’il a posec lui 
m6me au fondement du tenq)le qu’on construit pour les 
Fran^'ois Hefugiez dans le quartier de Berlin nomm4 Fri- 
derichstadt,” Berlin, 1701, 8vo. The author having given 
an account of every thing which his knowledge and read- 
ing would supply him with on this subject, acknowledges 
at last, that this custom is very like those rivers, whose 
source is unknown, though we may observe the course of 
them. 7. “ Le dernier triomjrhe de Frederic Guillaume 
le Grand, electeur de Brandebourg, on discours sur la 
Statue Equestre 6rig6e sur le Pont Neuf du Berlin,” Ber- 
lin, 1703. Mr. Beauval says that this piece is an oration 
and a dissertation united together, and that the style is a 
little too turgid. 8. “ Histoire de la vie de Soliman II. 
empereur des Turcs,” Rotterdam, 1706, 8vo; a work not 
very correct, but the preliminary matter is valuable, and 
contains, among other particulars, some curious informa- 
tion respecting Thuanus, taken from the “ Bibliothcque 
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Politique Heraldique Clioisic,” 1705, Svo. 9. ‘‘ Traitd 
dcs Euimques, par C. Dollincan,” 1707, 12iuo. DolUn- 
caii is an assunied name, and tlie work unworthy of our 
author’s abilities. 10. “ Meinoires ooncernant les vies 
et les ouvrages de plusieurs modernes celebres dans la 
Repnblique des Lcttrcs,” Amst. 1709, 12ino. This piece, 
which he was induced to undertake h}? tlie persuasion of a 
bookseller of Rotterdam, as a supplement to Bayle’s dic- 
tionarj', contyins the lives, somewhat tlilVusely written, of 
Valentine Conrart, whose article contains 13 J pages; 
Bartholomew d’Herbelot, Urban Chevreau,. Henry Justel, 
Adrian Baillet, James Auhery, Benjamin Aubery yicur 
(III Maurier, Lewis Aubery, John Anbery, Claudius Au- 
bery, John Baptist Cotelier, and Laurtnice Begcr. 
11. “ Ilistoire de la vie de M. Ltscheid," Berlin, 1713.' 

ANCOUllT (Florknt-Cakton d’), an eminent French 
actor and dramatic writer, was born at Fonlainhleau, Nov. 
1, 1661. Me studied in the Jesuits’ college at Paris, 
under father de la Rue ; who, discovering in him a re- 
markable (juickness and capacity for learning, was ex- 
tremely desirous of engaging him in their order, but d’An- 
court’s aversion to a religious life rendered all Ids efforts 
ineflectual. After he had gone through a course of j)hi- 
losophy, he applied himself to the civil law, and was ad- 
mitted advocate at seventeen years of ug,', but falling in 
love with an actress, he went upon the stage ; and, in 
1680, married this woman. As he had all tlie qualifications 
necessary for the theatre, he soon greatly distinguished 
himself, and began to write pieces for the stage, many of 
which had such success, that most of the players grew rich 
from the profits of them. His merit in this way procured 
him a very favourable reception at court, where Lewis XIV. 
sjievved him many marks of his favour. His sprightly con- 
versation and polite behaviour made his company agreeable 
to all the men of figure both at court and in the city, and 
the most considerable persons were extremely pleased to 
have him at their houses. Having taken a journey to 
Dunkirk, to see his eldest daughter who lived there, he 
took the opportunity of paying his compliments to the 
elector of Bavaria, who was then at Brussels. This prince 
received him with the utmost civility ; and, having retained 
hiia a considerable time, dismissed him, with a present of 
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ft diatnonci valued at a thousand pistoles ; be likewise re* 
warded him in a very generous manner, when, upon hig 
coming to Paris, d'Ancourt composed an entertainment for 
bis diversion. At length grown weary of the theatre^ 
which he quitted in Lent, 1718, he retired to his estate of 
Gourcelles le Roy, in Berry ; where he applied himself 
wholly to devotion, and composed a translation of David’s 
psalms in verse, and a sacred tragedy, which were never 
printed. He died the 16th of December, 1726, 65 years 
of age. His plays consist of fifty-two, of which twenty- 
five are said to keep their reputation on the stage. They 
were published in I7l0 and 1750, in 0 vols. 12mo, and the 
best of them in 3 vols. 1 2nio, under the title of “ Chefs- 
d’oeuvre de d’Ancourt.” * 

ANDERSON (Adam), a native of Scotland, was brother 
to the rev. James Anderson, D.D. editor of the “ Royal 
Genealogies,” and of “ The Constitutions of the Free Ma- 
sons,” to wlioni he was chaplain. He was likewise many 
years minister of the Scotch Presbyterian church in Swallow- 
street, Piccadilly, aiul well known among the people of 
that persuasion re.^idont in London by the name of bishop 
Anderson, a learned but imprudent inun, who lost a con- 
siderable part of his property in the fatal year 1720. His 
brother Adam, the subject, of this article, was for 40 years 
a clerk in the South Sea house, and at length was a})- 
pointed chief clerk of the stock and new aunuities, which 
office fie retained till his death. He ivas appointed one of 
the trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia in 
America, by charier dated June £), 5 Geo. 11, He was also 
one of the court of assistants of the Scots’ corporation in 
London. He published his “ Historical and Chronological 
deduction ol Trade and Commerce,” a work replete with 
useful information, in 1762 — 3, 2 vols. foh He was twice 
married ; by ilie first wife he had issue a daughter, married 
to one Mr. Hardy, a druggist or apothecary in Southamp- 
- ton-street in the Strand, who both died without issue ; he 
ftfterwards became the thinl husband o' the widow of Mr. 
Coulter, formerly a wholesale linen-draper in Cornhill, by 
whom he had no issue ; she was, like him, tall and grace- 
ful, and her face has been thought to have some resemblance 
to that of the ever-living countess of Desmond, given in 
Hr. Pennant’s first Tour in Scotland. Mr. Anderson died 
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ii his iiouse in Red-lion-street, Clerkenwell, Jan. 10, 1765, 
aged 73. He had a good library of books, which were sold 
by his widow, who survived him several years^ and died in 
1781. His History of Commerce has been lately very 
much improved in a new edition, 4 voln, 4to, by Mh 
M‘Pherson. * 

ANDERSON (Alexander), an eminent mathema* 
tician, was born at Aberdeen towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. Where he was educated, or under what 
mastersj we have not. learned : probably he studied the 
belles lettres and philosophy in the university of his native 
city, and, as was the practice in that age of all who could 
afford it, went afterwards abroad for the cultivation of other 
branches of science. But wherever he studied, his progress 
must have been rapid ; for early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find him professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity of Paris, wlicre he published several ingenious works, 
and among others, Supplementum Apollonii Redivivi, 
&c.” Paris, 1612, 4to; ** Alioxo-yja, pro Zetetico Apollo- 
niani problematis a se jam pridein cdito in supplemento 
Apollonii Redivivi, &c.” Paris, 1615, 4to; “Francisci 
VietJB de Equaiionuin recognitione ct emendations trac- 
tatus duo,” with a dedication, preface, and appendix 
by himself, Paris, 1615, 4to ; “ Vieta’s Angulares Sec- 
tiones to which he added demonstrations of his own. 

Our professor was cousin german to Mr. David Ander- 
son of Finshaiigh, a gentleman who also possessed a singu- 
lar turn for mathematical knowledge. I'his mathematical 
genius was hereditary in the family of the Andersons; and 
from them it seems to have been transmitted to their de- 
scendants of the name of Cyregory, who have for so many 
generations been eminent in Scotland, as professors, either 
of mathematics, 1br, more lately, of the theory and prac- 
tice of physic. The daughter of the David Anderson just 
mentioned, was the mother of the celebrated James Gre- 
gory, inventor of the rellectiug telescope ; and observing 
ill her son, while yet a child, a strong propensity to mathe- 
matical studies, she instructed him in the elements of that 
science herself. From the same lady descended the late 
Dr. Reid of Glasgow, who was not less eminent for his 
knowledge of mathematics than for his metaphysical writ- 
ings. The precise dales of Alexander Anderson's birth 
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and . death) we have not learned either from Pempstef/ 
Mackenzie, or Dr. Hutton^ who seems to have used every 
endeavour to procure intormation, nor are such of bis re- 
lations as we have had an opportunity of consulting, so 
well acquainted with his private history as we expected to 
find them. * 

ANDERSON (Str Edmund), a younger brother of a 
good family, either of Broughton, or of Flixborougb in 
Lincoinsiiire, descended originally from Scotland. He re- 
ceived the first part df his, education in the countiy, and 
wetu afterwards to Lincoln college in Oxford : from thence 
he removed to the Inner Temple,, where he read law with 
gr(‘at assiduity, and in due time )Vas called to the bar. In 
the ninth of queen Elizabeth, he was both Lent and Sum- 
mer reader ; in the sixteenth of that queen, double reader, 
notes of which readings art; yet extant in manuscript ; and 
in the nineteenth yc’ai* of queen Elizabeth, he was ap- 
pointed one of the queen’s serjeants at law. Some time 
after, he was made a judge; and, in 1581, being upon 
the Norfolk circuit at Burv, he exerted himself against the 
famous Browne, the author of those opinions which were 
afterwards maintained by a sect called from him Brown- 
ists : for tnis conduct of judge Anderson, tlie bishop of 
Norvvicii wrote a letter to treasurer Burleigh, desiring the 
judge might receive the queen’s thanks. In 158.2, he was 
made lord ciiicf justice oi the common pleas, and the year 
following received the honour of knighthood. In 1586, he 
was appointed ojje .of the commissioners for trying Mary 
queen of Scots ;,dh the 12th of October, tho same year, 
he sat in judgment upon her; and on the 25th of the 
.same month, he sat again in the star-chamber, when sen- 
tence was pronounced against this unhappy queen. In 
1587, he sat in the star-chamber on secretary Davison, 
who was charged with issuing the warrant for the execution 
of the queen of Scots, contrary to queen Elizabeth’s com- 
mand, and without her knowledge. After the cause had 
been heard, sir Roger Man wood, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, "ave his opinion first, wherein he extolled the 
queen’s clemency, whicli he said, Davison had incon- 
siderately prevented ; and therefore he was for fining, him 
ten thousand pounds, and imprisonment during the queen’s 

’ 1 Gleig's Supplement to the fiucyclop. Britan.—IIutton’s Mathematical Dic- 
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pleasure. Chief justice Ai'derson spoke next, and said 
that Davisou had clone non'Justi ; that is, he had 
done what was right, but not ki a right inanher, which, 
Granger observes, is excellent logic for finding an in-, 
nocent man guilty. ^ 

In the proceedings against those who endeavoured to set 
up the Geneva discipline, Anderson shewed mu.bh zeal ; 
but in the case of Udal, a puritan minister, who was con- 
fined in 1589 , and tried and condemned the year following, 
we find him unjustly censured by Mf. Pierce in his “ Vin- 
dication of the Dissenters,” and yet more; unjustly by Neal, 
in his History of the Puritans, who asserts that Anderson 
tried and condemned Udal, which is a direct falsehood. 
Still it cannot be denied that he was severe in such cases, 
although from his conduct in other matters, it is evident 
that he acted conscientiously. In 1596 we have an account 
of his going the northern circuit, where he behaved with 
the same rigour ; declaring iti his charges, that such per- 
sons as opposed the established church, opposed her ma- 
jesty’s authority, and were in that light enemies to the 
state and disturbers of the public peace, and he directed 
the grand juries to inquire, that they might be punished. 
He was indeed a very strict lawyer, who governed himself 
entirely by statutes : this he shewed on many occasions, 
particularly at the trial of Henry Cniic, secretary to the 
earl of Essex, where the attorney-general charging the 
prisoner syllogistically, and Cuffe answering him in the 
same style, lord chief justice Anderson said, “ I sit liere 
to judge of law, and not of logic and directed Mr. 
attorney to press the statute of Edward 111. on which 
Mr. Cuffe was indicted. He wits reputed severe, and strict 
in the observation of what was taught in courts, and laid 
down as law by ffeports ; but this is another unfounded re- 
port to his discredit, for we have ins express declaration 
to the contrary', and that he neither expected precedents 
in all cases, nor would be bound by them where he saw 
they were not founded upon justice, but would act as if 
there were no such precedents. Of this w’e have a proof 
from the reports in his time, published Mr. t^oldesho- 
rough : “ The case of Resceit was moved again ; and IShut- 
tleworth said, that he cannot be received, because he is 
named in the writ j and added, that he had searched all 
the books, and there is not one case where he who is pamed 
in the writ may be received. What of that ? said judge 
VoL. II. N 
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Anderson ; shall we not give judgment, it is not 

adjudged in the books before ? wc will give judgment ac- 
cording to reason and if i bore be no reason ni, tlae books, 
1 will not regard them.” His steadiness was so groat, that 
he would not be driven frogi what he thought right, by 
any authority whatever, 'rids appeared in the case of 
Cavendish, a (U’eature of the earl of L-igiceater ; who had 
procured, by bis interest, tlie queen’s letters patent for 
making out vvrits of siiperse<leas uj*on exigents in the court 
of common picas, and a message was sent to the judges to 
admit him to that otKec : with which, as they conceived 
the queen had no right to grant any such patent, they did 
not comply. Upon this, Mr, Cavendish, l>y the assist- 
ance of his patron, obtained a letter from tlie queen to 
quicken them, but which did not produce what was c.x- 
pccted from it. The courtier again pursued his point, 
and obtained another letter under the queen’s signet and 
sign manual j which letter was delivered in presence of 
the lord chancellor and- the earl of Leicester, in the be- 
ginning of Kaster term. The judges desired time to con- 
sider it, and then answered, that they conkl not comply 
with the letter, hocause it was inconsistent with their duty 
and their oaths of oftit e. The queen upon this apj)ointed 
the chancellor, the lord cliicf justice of tlie (lueeu’s bench, 
and the masleji of the rolls, to hear this matter; and the 
queen’s serjeaut ha^ ing set forth her prerogative, it wa.> 
shewn by the judges, that they could not grant oflices by 
virtue of the queen’s letters, where it did not appear to 
them that she had a ppwer to grant; that as the judges 
were bound by their oaths of ofhcc, so her uiajcsty was 
restrained by her coronation-oath from such arbitrary in- 
terpositions : and with this her majesty was satisfied. He 
concurred also with his brethren in remonstrating boldly 
against several acts of power practised in Elizabeth’s reign. 
On the accession of king James he was continued in his 
office, and held it to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened August 1, 1605. He was interred at Ey worth in 
Bedfordshire. The pripted works of this great lawyer, 
besides his “ Readings,” which are still in manuscript, are, 
1. “ Reports of many principal Cases argued and adjudged 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, in the Common Bench,’* 
London, 1664, folio. 2. Resolutions and Judgements on 
the Cases and Matters agitated in all the courts of VWst- 
ininster, in the latter end of tlie reign of queen Elizabeth :** 
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published by John Goldc^boiSfogh^ esq. prothonotary of 
the coinmon pleas, Londdn^ tlfiSS, 4to. 

Chief justice Anderson married Magdalen, daughter of 
Nicholas Smith of Aunables in Hertfordshire, by whom 
he had three sons, Edward, Francis, William, and six 
daughters, two of which died young. Of those that sur- 
vived, Elizabeth married Sir Hatton Farmer, knt. ancestor 
to the earl of Pontefract ; Griselda espoused sir John 
Shefeld, knt. from whom descended the late duke of Buck- 
inghamshire. Catherine became the wife of sir George 
Booth, bart. ancestor to the earls of Warrington ; and 
Margaret, by sir I’homas Monson, bart. established the' 
family of the lords Monson. As for the sons, Edward the 
eldest died without issue. Francis the second son was 
knighted by queen Elizal)etli, and his youngest son by his 
second wife, sir John Anderson, of St. Ives, in the county 
of Huntingdon, was created baronet in 1628. William, 
the chief justice’s youngest son, left one son Edmond, 
who was created baronet by king Charles II. and his family 
still flourishes at Kilnwick Picrcy, in the easi-riding of 
Yorkshire. Stephen Anderson, esq. eldest son and heir 
of Stephen Anderson, esq. son and heir of sir Francis 
Anderson before mentioned, was likewise raised to the 
dignity of a baronet, in the sixteenth of Charles 11. and 
his honour was lately possessed by his direct desceud- 
siut, sir Stephen Anderson, of Broughton in Lincolnshire, 
and Eyworth in Bedfordshire, but the title is now extim t. * 

ANDERSON (Gkorge), a traveller, was born at Tun- 
dern, in the duchy of Sleswick, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. It does not appear that he had 
enjoyed a regular education, but by strong sense, and 
powers of memory, lie acquired a great stock of knowledge. 
He travelled in the east from the year IGLi to 16.50, 
through Arabia, Persia, India, China, and Japan, and re- 
turned by Tartary, northern Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine. When he came home, he entered into the 
service of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, who, not being 
able to obtain from him a written^ccannt of his travels, 
invited him every day to his house, and drew from him in 
conversation tlie ])articulars of it, which were taken down 
in writing by Adam Olearius, who was concealed for the 
purpose behind the tapestry. The duke afterwards pre- 

* Biog. BriUnaica, originally written by Dr. Campbell.—Lloyd’s Worthies.— 
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vaile<l on liim to revise^ tl&'ihannscript, and it was pub- 
lished at Slesvvick, by.Ofeai^uV, 1669, in German, fol. * 

ANDERSON (George), a young man of extraovdinary 
talents, was born at'Weston, a village near Aylesbury, in 
Buckinghamshire, in Nov; 1760. His father was a peasant 
of the lower , order, who died when his son was young, 
leaving him to the care of providence : from his mother 
and an elder brother he received some little instruction, 
and particularly by the latter he was taught the rudiments 
of arithmetic. His chief beenpation, however, was in the 
field, where his family were obliged to procure a subsist- 
ence, and here, like his predecessor in early fortune, 
James Ferguson, he became enamoured of mathematical 
science, and devoted w’hat hours he could spare to this 
study, although with disadvantages which in most men 
would have prevented the attempt, or interrupted the pro- 
gress. Yet such was his application, that in 1777, he 
transmitted to the London Magazine the solution of some 
problems which had appeared in that work, and he bad the 
satisfaction to see his letter admitted. As he had signed 
this letter with his name, and dated it from Weston, it hap- 
pened to fall under tl?e inspection of Mr. Boniiycastle, the 
well-known author of various mathematical and astrono- 
mical works, and now mathematical master to the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, who was not less pleased than sur- 
prised at this attempt of a young man from the same 
county with himself, of whom he had never heard. Mr. 
Bonnycastle, accordingly, on his next visit in Bucking- 
hamshire, procured an interview with the young genius, 
whom he found threshing in a barn, the walls of which were 
covered with triangles and parallelograms. .Such was young 
Anderson’s bashfulness, however, that Mr. Bonnycastle 
could not draw him into conversation, until he won his 
heart by the loan of Simpson’s Fluxions, and two or three 
other books. 

Mr. Anderson’s extraordinary talents becoming now the 
talk of the neighbourhood, he soon found a generous and 
steady patron in the Rev. Mr. King, then vicar of Whit- 
church, who determined to send him to the university : 
and, after some preliminary instruction at the grammar- 
school belonging to New College, Oxford, he etitered of 
Wadham College. Here he applied himself to the study 
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of classical learning, but his principal acquirements con-» 
tinued to be imhis favourite science. At the usual 
he took the degree of M. A. and ^as admitted to deacon’s 
orders,' but whether from the want of a successful prospect, 
or from disinclination, he gave qp all thoughts of the 
church, and came to Londoa in 1785 , in consequence of 
an invitation from Scrope ' Bernard, esq. M. P. brother-in- 
law to Mr. King. After two or three months, Mr. Ber- 
nard introduced him to Mr. now lord Grenyille, and he 
recommended him to Mr. Dundas (lord Melville), who was 
then at the head of the board of India cbntroul, in ^which 
he obtained an appointment. His salary was at first small, 
but he soon discovered such ability in arithmetical calcu- 
lations and statements, that his salary was liberally in- 
creased, and himself promoted to the oiBce of accountant- 
general. While employed in preparing the complicated 
accounts of the India budget for 1796 , he was seized with 
an indisposition, which was so rapidly violent as to put an 
end to his useful life in less than a week. He died Satur- 
day, April 30 , of the above year, universally lamented by 
his friends, and was interred in St. Pancras church-yard. 
His character was in all respects truly amiable : although 
his intercourse with the learned and polite world had taken 
off the rust of his early years, yet his demeanour was sim- 
ple and modest. His conversation, which, how«»ver, he 
rarely obtruded, was shrewd ; and he appeared to possess 
some share of humour, but this was generally repressed by 
a hesitating bashfulness, of which he never wholly got rid. 
His death was lamented in the most feeling and honourable 
terms by the president of the India board, as a public loss ; 
and by liis interest, a pension was procured for Mrs. An- 
derson, a very amiable young woman, whom Mr. Anderson 
married in 1790 ; — Mr. Anderson published only two works, 
the one, “ Arenarius, a treatise on n umbering the sand.” 
This* which appeared in 1784 , was a translation of the 
Arenarius of Archimedes, from the Greek, to which Mr. 
Anderson added notes and illustrations. The design is to 
demonstrate the possibility of enumerating the particles of 
sand which would compose a mass equal in bulk to the 
whole solar system, or any other determinate magnitude 
whatever. The translator, in his preface, gives some ad« 
count of the knowledge of the ancients in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and of the Pythagorean or Aristarchian 
system of the world ; and to render his publication as com- 
plete as possible, he added, from the Latin, the Disser- 
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tation 9 f Christopher Clavius, on the same subject as the 
Areiiarius. — Mr, Anderson*s other publication was a very 
candid and dispassionate “ General view of the variations 
which have taken place in the affairs of the East India 
Company' since the conclusion of the war in India in 1784,** 
8vo. 1791.* 

ANDERSON (James), a Scotch antiquary, was the son 
of the rev. Pat. Anderson, of Edinburgh, where he was 
born Aug. 5,^1662. He had a liberal education at the uni- 
versity of that city, which was much improved by genius 
and application. When he had finished his studies, he 
was placed under the care of sir Hugh Paterson, of Ban- 
nockburn, an eminent writer to the signet, and made sucli 
progress, that in 1690 he was admitted a member of that 
society, and during his practice discovered sa inuch know- 
Icdge joined witli integrity, that he proftiably would have 
made a very distinguished figure had he remained longer 
in this branch of the law profession. The acquaintance 
with ancient writings, however, which he had been obliged 
to cultivate in the course of his practice, gratified a taste 
for general antiquities and antiquarian research, which he 
seems to have determined to pursue, and lie happened to 
have an early opportunity to prove himself well qualified 
for the pursuit. In 1704, a book was published by Mr, 
William Atwood, a lawyer, entitled “ The superiority and 
direct dominion of the Imperial Crown and Kingdom of 
England over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland.” In 
this, Mr. Anderson, although altogether unknown to Mr. 
Atwood, was brought in by him as an evidence and eye- 
witness to vouch some of the most important original char- 
ters and grants by the kings of Scotland, which Atwood 
maintained were in proof of the point he laboured to esta- 
blish. Mr. Anderson, in consequence of such au appeal, 
thought himself bound in duty to his country to pnbiisli 
what he knew of the matter, and to vindicate the memory 
of some of the best of the Scottish kings, who were accused 
by Atwood of a base and voluntary surrender of their so- 
vereignty. Accordingly, in 1705, he published “ An Es- 
say, shewing that the Crown of Scotland is imperial and 
independent,” Edinburgh, 8vo, which was so acceptable 
to his country that the parliament ordered him a reward, 
and thanks to be delivered by the lord chancellor in pre- 
sence of her majesty’s high commissioner and the estates j 
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which was done, and at the same time they ordered At- 
wood’s book to be burnt at Edinburgh i)y the iiands of thc 
hangman. 

In the course of this inquiry, . Mr. Anderson l»ad made 
large collections of ancient charters’, and was now esteemed 
80 well acquainted with antiquities of that kind, that the 
parliament ordered him to collect and publish a series of 
thc charters and seals of the kings of Scotland (in their 
original characters, or Jac simile) preceding king James 
the First of that kingdom, with the coins and medals down 
to the Union in 1707; promising to defray the expences 
of thc work, and to recommend him to queen Anne, as a 
person meriting her royal favour for any office or place of 
trust in lieu of his cniploypacnt. On this, in 1707, he 
gave up his professional engagements, and came to Lon- 
don to superintend thc execution of thc work. In 1715 
he was made postn\aster general of Scotland, which he 
enjoyed, for wdiatevcr reason, only to 1717. 

During his inspection of the records and archives neces- 
sary to be consulted for his work, he was induced by a curi- 
osity which is not yet satiated in his countrymen, to examine 
he happened to meet with respecting the conduct and 
character of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary queen of 
Seotland. But, without engaging on either side in this 
contested part of history, he contented himself w'ith pub- 
lishing what might be serviceable to others, Collections 
relating to the history of Mary, queen of Scotland,” 4 vols. 
4to, l!idinb. 1727. He had then very nearly finished, and 
meant soon to have published, thc diplomatic work recom- 
mended by parliament, when he was prevented by a stroke 
«if apoplexy, of which he died, April 3, 1728, The work, 
h<)wevor, was at length given to the publick in 1739, under 
the title of “ Selectus Diploinatum et Nuniismatum Scotiae 
Thesaurus,” a tnost splendid folio \olume, enriched with 
fac similes of charters, &c. beautifully engraven by Sturt, 
and a very elaborate preface in Latin from the classical 
j)en of Thoiuas Huddiman, A. M. 'I’he copper plates ivere 
sold by auction, Dec. 4, 1729, for the stun of 530/. but 
the price of thc book, originally four guineas the common 
pa])er, and six guineas thc line, is now raised to more than 
double. * 


^ MSS. Birch in Brit. Mus. — A Life examination of Anderson’s merits^ far 
mor« unfiivourahle than Uie abovt*, has since been published by Mr, 
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ANDERSON (James) LL. D. an eminent agricultural 
writer, was born in 1739, at Hermiston, a village near 
Edinburgh. His ancestors were farmers, and had tor 
many generations occupied the same land ; a circumstance 
which may be siippose<l to have early introduced Mr. An- 
derson to that branch of knowledge which formed the chief 
occupation of his life. 

Mr. Anderson lost his parents when very young : and as 
his guardian destined him to occupy the farm when he 
should be of age, a learned education was not thought ne- 
cessary. But he soon discovered, from perusing books of 
agriculture, that few pursuits can be extensively culti- 
vated without elevating the mind beyond mere mechanical 
knowledge ; and in the first instance, he perceived that it 
would be necessary to study chemistry. To chemistry he 
added the study of other collateral branches ; and entered 
upon his farm at the age of fifteen, with knowledge supe- 
rior to most of his, neighbours, and an enterprising 'spirit, 
which induced him to attempt improvements, wlierever 
they could be introduced with apparent advantage. 
Among these was the small two-horse plough, now so 
common in Scotland. 

In a tew years, he left Hermiston, and took a long lease 
of a large farm of 1300 acres, in Aberdeenshire, which 
was almost in a state of nature. While endeavouring to 
cultivate this unpromising soil, be began his literary ca- 
reer by publishing, in 1777, “ Essays on Planting, ’ which 
he had written in 1771, in the Edinburgh Weekly Maga- 
zine, under the signature of Agricola. All his early works 
were composed during a residence of more than 20 years 
at Monkshill, the name of this farm. The fame of these 


works procured him a very extensive acquaintance and cor- 
.rcspondence with persons of eminence, who wished to 
profit by tiie knowledge of so able a practical farmer. In 
1780, the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by 
the University of Aberdeen, in a manner highly honour- 
able to him, and without the least solicitation on his part. 

In 1783, having previously entrusted the management 
of his farm to proper persons, he removed to the neigh- 


bourhood of Edinburgh ; partly with a view to the educa- 
tion^ his numerous family, and partly to enjoy the so- 
SDo W j literary persons with whom he had corre- 
traQt 4his time, he printed and circulated a 

• his friends, on the subject of the establish- 
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ment of the North British Fisheries, which, although not 
published, drew the attention of government ; and ne was 
requested by the treasury to take a survey of the western 
coast of Scotland, for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion on this important subject. Ho readily acquiesced, 
and performed the task in 1784. The report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the state of the British 
Fisheries, May 11, 1785, makes very honourable mention 
of Mr. Anderson’s services. 

After his return, he resumed his literary labours in va- 
rious shapes ; and, among other schemes, projected a pe- 
riodical work, intituled “The Bee,” to be published 
weekly, and to consist of the usual materials of a Maga- 
zine. Its encouragement tvas for a considerable time such 
as to enable him to carry on this work with advantage. 
Agriculturists, scholars, men of taste and fancy, became 
occasionally his correspondents in the Bee ; which, how- 
ever, owing to some diflicnlties in the mode of publication, 
he was compelled to relinquish. He wrote much in this 
work : not only the principal part of the papers that are 
without signature, but numerous others signed Scncx, 
'I’imothy Hairbrain, and Aicibiades. 

Among other papers in the Bee was a series of Essays 
on the Political Progress of Great Britain. These having' 
been published during the democratic rage vrhich prevailed 
at Edinburgh, soon after the breaking out of the French 
revolution, the sherilF sent for Dr. Anderson, and de- 
manded the name of the author. This he refused to give 
up, and desired to be considered as the author ; a circum- 
stance the more singular, as his sentiments were well known 
to be directly opposite : but his conduct in this case pro- 
ceeded from his peculiar notions on the subject of literary 
secrecy; and as he had admitted those letters, he thought 
himself bound to take the blame upon himself. After a 
second and third application, he still refused ; and when 
the printers were sent for, he charged them, in the face of 
the magistrates, not to give up the name of the author. 
Respect for his talents and character induced the magis- 
trates to let the matter drop. The real author was a Mr. 
Callender, who died afterwards in America. 

About the year 1797, Dr. Anders»in removed to the vi- 
cinity of London, where, at tlie request of his friends, he 
again took up his pen, in a periodica(i 'work, entitled 
“ Recreations in Agriculture;’* the first number of which 
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appeared in April 1799. The greatest part of- this work 
was composed by himself, except what was enriched by 
correspondence irom abroad, and a very few contributions 
from his friends at home. The same difficulties, however, 
occurring as in the case of his “ Ree,” with respect to Uie 
mode of publication, he pursued this work no longer than 
the sixth volume, March 1802. 

From this time, except in the publication of his corre- 
spondence with general Washington, and a pamphlet on 
Scarcity, he devoted himself almost entirely to the relaxa- 
tion of a quiet life, and particularly the cultivation of his 
garden, which was now become the miniature of all his past 
labours. For some tiineffiefore his death, his health and 
powers suffered a very sensible decline. He died Oct. 1 5, 
1808, aged 69. 

He was twice married. First, in 1768, to Miss Seton of 
Momiie, an amiable and accomplished woman, by whom 
he had 13 children. She died in 1788. Secondly, to a 
lady of Wiltshire, in 1801, who survived him. Of his 
numerous family only five sons and a daughter, Mrs. Ou- 
trarn, the widow of Mr. Benjamin Outram, are alive. 

In his younger days, Dr. Anderson was remarkably hand- 
some in his person, of middle stature, and robust make. 
Extremely moderate in his living, the country exercise 
animated his cheek with the glow of health ; but the over- 
strained exertion of his mental powers afterwards shook 
his constitution, ultimately wasted his faculties, and hur- 
ried him into old age. He was a man of an independent 
mind ; and in the relative duties of husband and father, 
exhibited a prudential care, mixed with affection, from 
which he had every reason to have expected the liappiest 
results, had Providence spared the whole of his family. 
In those who remain, it is not too ranch to say, that his 
integrity and talents have been acknowledged by all who 
know them. One of his sons, who lately died, is remem- 
bered by the connoisseurs, as having brought the beauti- 
ful art of wood-engraving to great perfection. 

Of Dr. Anderson’s abilities, liis works exlnbit so many 
proofs, that they may be appealed to with perfect confi- 
dence. Although a voluminous writer, there is no subject 
connected with his favourite pursuit, on which he has not 
thrown new light. But his knowledge was not confined to 
one science. Heifexhibited, to give only one instance, a 
very strong proof of powers of research, when in 1773, he 
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published, in the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Britwi- 
nica, an article under the head Momoon. In this he 
clearly predicted the result of captain Cook’s lirst voyage; 
iiameJy, that there did not exist, nor ever would be found, 
any continent or large island in the southern hemisphere 
near tlie tropics, excepting New Holland alone : and this 
was completely verified on captain Cook’s return, seven 
mouths afterwards. 

In his style, Dr. Anderson st'as abundantly copious, and 
sometimes, perhaps, inclined to 4he prolix; but, on per- 
using his longest works, it would be found ditficult to 
omit any thing, without a visible injury to his train of rea- 
soning, which was always perspicuous and guarded. In 
conversation, as well as in writing, he had the hajjpy fa- 
culty of not only entering with spirit and zeal on any 
favoiudte subject, but of rendering it so intelligible, as to 
( ominand attention in those to whom it might be of less 
importance, and convey instruction to those who sought 
it. His manners w'cre gentleman-like, free, and uncon- 
strained, and, in the social circle, had a dash of pleasantry, 
fi«>ui the many anecdotes he had stored up in his travels 
and long experience ; and with respect to the principal 
object of his attention, he had the happiness to sec agri- 
i ulturc, in all its branches, become the favourite study of 
his country. 

'Fbe following is a correct list of his works : 

1. A practical treatise on (Ihimneys; containing full 
tlirections tor constructing them in all cJise.s, so as to draw 
well, and for removing smoke in houses,” London, 1770, 
12ino. 2. “ Free Thoughts on tlie American Contest,” 
Edin. 177o, 8vo. 3. “Miscellaneous ob.stjrvations on 
planting and training Timber-trees, by Agricola,” Edin- 
burgh, 1777, 8vo. 4. “ Observations on the means of excit- 
ing a spirit of National Industry,” Edin. 1777, 4to. 5. “An 
eiupiiry into the nature of the f’orn Laws, with a view to 
tlie new (!orn Bill proposed for Scotland,” 1777, 8vo. 
a. “ Essays reluiing to Agriculture and rural affairs,” 1777, 
8vo. 7. “ An eiKiuiry into the causes that have hitherto 
retarded the advancement of Agriculture in Europe; with 
hints for removing the circumstances that have chiefly ob- 
structed its progress,” 1779, 4to. 8. “The interest of 
Great Britain, with regard to her American Colonics, con- 
sidered,” 1782, 8vo. 9. “The true interest of Great 
Britain considered ; or a proposal for establishing the 
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Northern British Fisheries,” 1783, 12mo. 10. *‘An ac- 

count of the present state of the Hebrides and Western 
Coasts of Scotland; being the substance of a report to the 
Lords of the Treasury,” Edin. -1785, 8Vo. 11. “ Obser- 
trations on Slavery ; particularly with a view to its effects 
on the British Colonies in the West Indies,” Manchester, 
1789, 4to. 12. Papers drawn up by him and sir John 
Sinclair, in reference to a report of a committee of the 
Highland Society on Shetland Wool,” 1790, 8vo. 13. 
“ The Bee ; consisting of essays, philosophical, philological, 
and miscellaneous,” 18 vols, Edin. 1791 — 1791, 8vo. 14. 
** Observations on the effecttJ of the Coal Duty,” Edin. 1792, 
8vo. 15. “Thoughts on tlie privileges and power of 
Juries; with observations on the present state of the coun- 
try with regard to credit,” Edin. 1793, 8vo. 16. “ Re- 
marks on the Poor Laws in Scotland,” Edin. 1793, 4to. 
17. “ A practical treatise on Peat Moss, in two essays,” 
17'94, 8vo. 18. “ A general view of the Agriculture and 
rural oeconomy of the county of Aberdeen ; with observa- 
tions on the means of its improvement. C'hiefly drawn up 
for the Board of Agriculture; in mo parts,” Edin. 1794, 
8vo. 19. “An account of the different kinds of Sheep 
found in the Russian dominions, &c. By Dr. Pallas ; with 
five appendixes, by Dr. Anderson,” Edinburgh, 1794, 8vo. 
20. “ On an Universal Character. In two Jotters to Ed- 
M'ard Home, esq.” Edin. 1795, 8vo. 21. “A practical 
treatise on draining Bogs anti swampy grounds; with 
cursory remarks on the originality of Elkington’s mode of 
Draining,” 1797, 8vo. 22. “ Recreations in Agriculture, 
Natural History, and Miscellaneous Literature,” 6 vols. 
8vo. 1799 — 1802. 23. “ Selections from his own correspon- 
dence with general Washington,” I.ondon, 1800, 8vo- 
24. “ A calm investigation of the circumstances that have 
led to the present Scarcity of Grain in Britain ; suggesting 
the means of alleviating that evil, and of preventing the 
recurrence of such a calamity in future,” Loudon, 1801, 
8vo. 25. “ A description of a Patent Hot-house, which 
operates chiefly by the heat of the sun ; and other sub- 
jects,’* London, 1803, 8vo. 

The following are also of his composition :^:-An account 
of the autient monuments and fortifications in the High-, 
lands of Scotland ; read in the Society of Antiquaries, 1777 
and 1780. On the antiquity of Woollen manufactures of 
England, Gent, Mag. Aug, 1778; aud other papers in 
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that work. A letter to J. Burnett, esq. on the present 
state of Aberdeenshire, in regard to provisions, 17S3. A 
letter to Henry Laurens, ^esq. during his confinement in 
the Tower, Public Advertisjcr, Dec. ' 6 , 1781. Several 
articles for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, first edition, Edin- 
burgh ; among which are, under the heads, Dictionar^y 
JVmds and MonsoonSj Language^ Sound. He contributed 
numerous essays, under a variety of "signatures, in the 
early part of the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine ; the prin- 
cipal of which were Agricola, Timoleon, Gerinanicus, 
Ciinon, Scoto-Britannus, E. Aberdeen, Henry Plain, Im- 
partial, A Scot. He also reviewed the subject of Agri- 
culture for the Monthly Review for several years. * 

ANDERSON (John), a learned Gennau, and a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy, was born at Hamburgh, 
March 14, Ui74. llis father was a rich merchant, who 
spared no expence in cultivating his talents, which were 
particu; irly direcicil to tlu; study of the canon law, Ian- 
gn iges, and natural history, which he studied at Halle, 
l.i'ipsic, and Leyden. Soon after his father’s death, in 
ITu.S, he was appointed syndic of the republic of Ham- 
burgh, was employed in various iiegociations with the 
principal courts of Europe, and was always eager to make 
himself acapuiinted with whatever was interesting in the 
countries ho visited. On his return in 1725 he was made 
burgomaster, and chief of the city and territory ol Ham- 
burgh ; a situation which, however, did not intcri iipt his 
studies, nor his correspondence with the learned of Ger- 
many and Erance. He studied especially the history of 
the northern nations, not contenting himself with what 
had been pul>lished, but visited them ; aiul not only ac- 
.quired more knowledge than books contained, but was 
enabled to separate fabulous reports and traditions from 
genuine authorities. His principal juiblication was printed 
in 1746, and translated into French at Paris, in 1753, 2 
vols. “ Histoire naturelle de Islande clu Groeidand, du 
detroit de Devis, et d’autres jjays situcs sous le nord, tra-» 
duit de I’Allemand de M. Anderson.” He wrote also, 
“ Glossarium ^ Teutonicum ct Alcmanicurn “Observa- 
tions philological and physical on the Bible,” in German ; 
and “ Observationes juris Germanici,” which last remains 
in manuscript. He died May 3, 1743.* 

* Qent. Mag. 1808, communicated by th« family. 

• Moreri,— Biog. Uuir^rsel!^, 
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ANDERSON (Walter), D. D. r native of Scotland, 
and for dfty years miliister of Cbirnsido, where he died at 
a very advanced age, July 1800, deserves some notice 
in this work as the author of the History of France, which 
was published in 1769, under the title of “The History 
of France during the reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX. 
To which is prefixed, a Review of the General History 
of the Monarc i»y, from its origin to that period,’’ 2 vols. 
4to. The success of these yolumes was very indifferent ; 
yet in 1775, the author published “ Tlie Hi.story of 
France, from the commencement of tlu^ reign .of Henry 
111. and the rise of the Catholic league ; to llie. peace of 
Verviiis, and the establishment of the famous edict of 
Nantes, in the reign of Henry IV.” 1 vol. 4to. In 1783, 
he published two more volumes, coutaiiiing his history 
“ From the commencement of the reion of l.ewis XI II. to 
the general peace of Munster.” Tin* reception of this 
was equally discouraging with that t'f the former works. 
Dr. Anderson displays none of th<^ essential qualities of 
historic writing, no research into the secrt‘t springs of 
action, no discrimination of character, and no industry in 
accninuJating and examining authorities. Even as a com- 
piler, he is gukied only by one .sot of materials which he 
found in the French writers, and may therefore be con* 
suited by the EngUslt reader, as u t^ollector of their opi- 
nions, while lie is highly censurable in not having recourse 
to original papers and documents respecting the affairs 
occasionally introduced pertaining to his own country. 
His style is uniformly tame and defaced by colloquial bar- 
barisms. 

His next publication deserves to be mentioned in more 
favourable terms. It was entitled “ I’he Philosophy of 
ancient Greece investigated, in its origin and progress, 
to the ajras of its greatest celebrity, in the Ionian, Italic, 
and Athenian schools, with remarks on the delineated 
systems of their founders,” 4to. His prit)cipal object ap- 
pears to have been to supply the deficiencies in Mr. Stan- 
ley’s work, and to give place to remarks upon the reason- 
ing employed by the most eminent of the Grecian philo- 
sophers, in support of their physical, theological, and mo- 
ral systems ; to give a fuller and more connected display * 
of their theories and arguments, and to relieve the frigidity 
of their ba,re details, by interspersing observations. In 
this work he displays much learning, and is in general 
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both, accurate and perspicuous, although he still defi- 
cient in the graces of style. Perhaps, it vvoul^ have beeir 
more successful, had it not appeared at the ’ same time 
with Dr. Enfield’s excellent abridgement of Brucker’s his- 
tory of philosophy. In his youth he is said to, have published 
The Life of Croesus,” 12mo, which he sold himself ; and 
is now become scarce, * 

ANDIER. See DESROCHERS. 

ANDLO (Petkh d’), a lawyer and professor at Basil, 
was rector of the university in J471, and many' of his ma- 
nuscripts are preserved in the library. His work, “ Dc 
Imperio Roiuauo,” wiis printed at Strasburgh, 1603, 4to, 
and reprinted 16 1'i, He wrote also a historical chronicle 
in (h;nnan, from the creation to the year 1400; but it is 
doubtful whether it was ever published. 'I'liere is another 
Andlo, an assumed name, of which some account will be 
given in the life of Des Marcts.* 

ANDOCIUES, an Athenian orator, the son of Leogo- 
ras, was born at Athens in tlie year 4G8 B. C. He was 
early employed in public affairs, and was one of those who 
in 4 16 B. C. negociated the peace of thirty years with the 
Lacedtrmonians, which preceded tlic Peloponnesian war. 
Some cime after he had the joint command with Glaucoii 
of a fleet which the Atlienians sent to the assistance of the 
Corcyrians against the Corinthians. His connexion with 
Alcibiades, and other young men, gave occasion to a 
suspicion chat he had profaned the Eleusiniaii nysicries, 
and from this he escaped bv accusing certain persons. 
He was afterwards ininishcd and recalled, and twice in dan- 
ger of his life from popuhir cotnmoUons. Four of liis ora- 
tions, in a simple unoriiamented style, have descended 
to us, although not without some suspicion of their au- 
thenticity. 'i’hey are published in the “ Oratores Grceci 
veteres,” of 11. Stephens, 1376, fob; and in those of 
Rciske. ^ 

ANDOQUE (PhTKR), and not Anoroque, as in some 
authors, was a counsellor of the presidiul court of Beziers 
iu France, where he died in 1664. He published, 
1. Histoire de Languedoc, avec Tctat de.s provinces 
voisines,” Bezier.s, 1648, fob Le Long mentions a pre- 
vious edition of 1623, the existence of which is doubted 
in our authority. 2. “ Catalogue des eveques de Beziers,” 

1 Oent. Mag, vol. LXX, &c. * Biof. Univarselle. — Ueii. Uitt 

3 fabr. Bib). Urw^.— Muieri.— 'Saxii Onoiuasticaii. 
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1650, 4to. The hifetofy of Languedoc comes down to the 
year 1610, and the list of bishops to the time of publica< 
tion. * 

ANDRADA (Alphonsus d*), a Spanish writer, was 
bom at Toledo in 1590, and taught philosophy in that 
city before he entered the society of the Jesuits in 1622, 
He was likewise professor of moral philosophy, and died 
at Madrid, June 20, 1672. His principal works were: 

1. “ An Historical Itinerary,’* Madrid, 1657, 2 vols. 4to. 

2. Meditations on every day of the year,” 1660, 4 vols. 

16mo. 3. The lives of illustrious Jesuits,” 1666 — 7, 2 

vols. fol. &c. * 

ANDRADA (Anthony) was bom about 1580, entered 
when very young, as we find was usual, into the society 
of the Jesuits, and became noted for his missionary zeal 
in India and I’artary. Whatever religion owes, geogra- 
phy is in some respect indebted to his labours. In 1624 
he went to Thibet, which was probably visited by Mark 
Paul in the thirtconfli century, but had been till now to- 
tally forgotten by European travellers. On his return to 
Goa, his superiors employed him in some affairs of im- 
portance, and he died March 16, 1634, as it is said, of 
poison. Thd' chief merit of his travels, published at Lis- 
bon, 1626, consists in their affording the first description 
of Thibet, but they contain many mistakes and fabulous 
matters; nor hu.; tfie state of that country ever been faith- 
fully delineated, unless by our countryman Turner. An- 
drada’s work, which was written in Portuguese, has been 
twice translated into French : the last translation is that of 
Peron and Billecocq, in their “ Rccueil de voyages au 
Thibet,” Paris, 1796.* 

ANDRADA (Dikoo de Payva d’), or Andradius, a 
learned Portuguese, was born in 1528, at (’oimbra, and 
distinguished himself at the council of TlTent, where king 
Sebastian sent biiii as one of his divines. He preached 
before the assembly the second Sunday after Easter in 
1562: nor was he contented with the service he did in 
explaining those points upon which he was consulted, but 
he employed his pen in defence of the canons of the 
council, in a treatise entitled Orthodoxarum explica- 
tionum, lib. x.” Venice, 1564, 4to, a very rare edition, 
and more correct than that of Cologn of the same date. 

^ Biotrraphie IJnIrersclle. * Ibid.— Bibl. Script. Societ. Jesu- 

^ Ibid. — Morcri. 
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It forms a reply to a book published by Chemnitius, against 
the doctrine of the Jesuits before the, close of the council 
of Trent; and as Cheinnitius took this opportunity of 
writing a very large work, entitled “ Examen coiiciiii Tri- 
’dentini,’* Andrada thought himself obliged to ^ defend his 
first piece against this learned adversary. He composed 
therefore a book, which his two brothers published after 
his death, at l.isbon, in 1578, 4to, entitled Defensio 
Tridentime fidei catholicoe quinque libris comprehensa, 
adversus hicreticorum calumnias, et pracscitim Martini 
Cheinnitii.” This work is likewise very difficult to be met 
with. There is scarce any catholic author who has been 
more quoted by the protestants than lie, because he main- 
tained the opinions of Zuinglius, Krasmus, &c. concern- 
ing the salvation of the heathens. Andrada was esteemed 
an excellent preacher : his sermons were published in 
three parts, the second of which was translated into Spa- 
nish by Bene Jict de Aiarctin. 'I'he Bibliotheque of the 
Spanish writers docs not mention all his works ; the book 
he wrote con:^erning the pope’s authority, during the 
council De coucilioruni Hutoritatc,”) in 1562, is omit- 
ted. The pope’s legates being very well pleased with this 
work, :.ent it to cardinal Borrotneo ; the court of . Home 
also approved it extremely, and the pope returned the 
author thanks in a very obliging manner; from W'hicli 
circumstances it will not be dillicnlt to appreciate its 
merits. He stands indeed vciy high among popish writers, 
and many encomiums have been bestowed upon him : 
Osorius, in his preface to the “ Ortliodox explanations of 
Andradius,” gives him the character of a man of wit, vast 
application, great knowledge in the languages, with all the 
zeal and elo{|uence necessary to a good preacher; and 
Rosweidus says, that he brought to the council of Trent 
tlie understanding of a most profound divine, and the elo- 
quence of a consummate orator. * 

ANDHADA (Fuancis d’), historiographer to Philip III. 
king of Spain, wrote the history' of John III. king of Por- 
tugal : this work, in the Portuguese tongue, was published 
at Lisbon in 1525, 4to. He was brother to the preceding 
theologian, and left a son Diego, who died in 1660 , at 
the age of eighty-four, and is known in Portugal as the 
author of a poem on the siege of Chaoul, and by an “ Ex- 
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amination of the antiquities of Portugal,” 4to ; which is a 
criticism on Bernard Brito’s “ Portuguese monarchy.” 
He also published in 1630, a moral work, of which there 
have been many editions, under the title of Casamentu 
perfecto,” or the perfect marriage. * 

ANDRADA (Ihomas d**), another brother to Diego, 
styled in his order Thomas of Jesus, who began the reform 
of the barefoot Aiigustines, and followed the king don Se- 
bastian in his unfortunate expedition in Africa. The in- 
fidels shut him up in a cave, where he composed in Por- 
tuguese his famous book, entitled “ The Sufferings of 
Jesus;” translated into French in 2 vols. 12mo. His 
sister, Yolande d’Andrada, countess of Liguerez, sent 
him money to purchase his liberty ; but he chose rather to 
employ himself in his captivity, in consoling the Christians 
that suffered with him. He died in 1582.* 

ANDRK (St). See St. ANDRE. 

ANDRE>E (John Gerard Reinhard), a German apo- 
thecary of considerable learning and excellent character, 
was born at Hanover in 1724; studied first at Berlin, and 
afterwards passed a few years in the principal German and 
Dutch universities. He resided likewise some time in 
England, and formed an acquaintance, in the course of his 
various travels, with the most eminent physicians and che- 
mists of the age. (3n his return to Hanov'er, he succeeded 
to hi> father’s business, who was an apothecary ; and pub- 
lished from time to time, in the Hanoverian Magazine, 
many learr.cd and useful dissertations on medical and che- 
mical subje* ts, and formed a very fine museum of natural 
history ; of which, at tfs death, he left a catalogue rai- 
sonn6. In 1765, by desire of his Britannic majesty, he 
undertook an examination of the different kinds of earth 
in the electorate of Hanover, and publislied the result in 
1769, under the title of “ Dissertation on the earths which 
compose the soil, &c. and their uses in agriculture.” He 
died in 1793, particularly regretted by the poor, to whom 
he always tendered his services gratuitously. Zimmerman 
speaks in the highest terms of his learning and virtues. ® 
ANDRE AN I (Andrea), an eminent engraver, was a 
native of Mantua ; for which reason he frequently added 
to his name or monogram Intagliat. Mantuano, which 
has led some to mistake him for Andrew Mantegna. 

* Gen. Djct.-.-Morcri.— 'Autonii Bibl. Hispan. * Ibid. ^ Biog. Universelle. 
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Others called him Andreassi ; and others, from a resem- 
blance in their monograms, have confounded him with 
Altdorfer. The time of his birth does not appear ; but he 
died in 1 623, at a very advanced age. He engraved in wood 
only, in a peculiar style, distinguished by the name of 
chiaro-scuroy which is performed with two, three, or more 
blocks of wood, according to the number of tints required, 
and these are stamped upon the paper one after another, 
so as to produce the effect of a washed drawing 9 , but the 
invention was not his, Hugo da Carpi & Antonio. da 
Trento having preceded him. He carried, however, the 
mechanical part of the work to a far greater degree of per- 
fection, anjl we often find in his prints a correct and de- 
termined outline. His great merit as an artist is acknow- 
ledged by all who are conversant in prints; and his draw- 
ing is excellent, executed with great spirit, and in a very 
masterly style. 'I’he heads of his figures, though slight, 
are characteristic and expressive; and he has displayed 
great judgment in the njanageinout of his various tints. 
His w'orks are justly considered as admirable transcripts 
from tire sketches of many of the greatest painters. 

To this high character it is with regret w'e add, that it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish his prints, from a cir- 
cumstance that reflects no great honour on him. He pro- 
cured many other engravings, the works of different 
masters, and sold the impressions with his own name, after 
eflacing the name of tlie true artist, to substitute fils own 
with more security. Such are the tricks which artists are 
sometimes tempted to practise, when tiioy exchange their 
more honourable employment an:.! rank for that of dealer. ^ 

ANDREAS (.Ioun), bishop of Aleria in Corsica, has 
established a name in the literary world, not so much by 
his original compositions, as by ilie care he bestow^ed in 
superintending many valuable works, when the invention 
of printing was introduced at Home, by those celebrated 
printers Conrad Sweignheym, and Ariiould Pannartz. 
His family name was Bussi, or Bossi, and he was born at 
Vigevano in 1417 : after having resided for many years at 
Rome in a state of poverty and neglect, he obtained the 
patronage of the cardinal de Cusa, who procured for him 
the place of secretary to the Vatican librarjr, and then the 
bishopric of Accia, in the island of Corsica; from which 
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he was translated not long after to that of Aleria. Some 
biographers, mistaking him for John Andreas, the canon- 
ist, have attributed to him writings on the Decretals ; we 
have nothing of his, however, that can be deemed original, 
except the valuable prefaces prefixed to the editions which 
be corrected and superintended in the press. He died in 
1475. . He was particularly instrumental in introducing 
the art of printing into Italy, and fixing it at Rome. The 
printers above-mentioned were under his immediate pro- 
tection, and in his prefaces he considers them as under 
bis care< The works he superintended were, in 1468 — 9, 
X, Epistolae Ciceronis ad Kamiliares. 2. Hieronymi Epis- 
tolaj. 3. Julius Caesar. 4. Livy. 5. Virgil. 6. Lucan. 
7. Aulus Gellins. 8. Apuleius; and in 1470 — 1, 9. Lac- 
tantius. 10. Cicero’s Orations. 11. S. Biblia. 12. Cypri- 
anus. 13* S. Leon. Mag. Serniones ct Epistolx. 14. Ovidii 
.Metamorph. 15. Pliny. 16. Quintilian. 17. Suetonius. 
18. Ciceronis Kpist. ad Attic.; and Lyra in Biblia, and 
Strabo, without date. Mr. Beloe, who has abridged many 
of Andreas’s prefaces, justly observes, that when the 
length of time is considered, which at the present day 
would be required to carry any one of the preceding works 
through the press, it seems astonishing, and hardly credi- 
ble, that so much should have been accomplished in so 
very short a period. * 

ANDREAS (.James), a celebrated Lutheran divine of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Waibling, a town in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, March 25, 1528. His father, 
whose name was James Endris, was a smith. He applied 
himseif to letters with great success for three years ; but 
tils parents, being poor, had rc.soived to bring him up to 
some mechanical profession, and had agreed with a car- 
penter for that purpose, when several persons of distinc- 
tion, who discovered marks of genius in him, contributed 
to support him in the prosecution of his studies, in which 
be made a considerable advance. In 1 545, be took his 
master’s degree at Tubingen, and studied divinity and 
the Hebrew language at the same university. In 1546 he 
was appointed minister of the church of Stutgard, the me- 
tropolis of th^ duchy of Wirtemberg; and his sermons 
were so well approved of, that his fame reached the duke, 
who ordered him to preach before him, which he performed 

• BiO(. UfiiTenelltt.— Diet Hist.— •Beloe’* Anecdotes, rol. 111. p. 874.— 
pTWc^ally Marctaand's i>ict Historique. 
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with great applause. The same year he married a wife at 
Tubingen, by whom he had nine sons and nine daughters, 
nine of wliich children survived him. During the war in 
which Germany was about the same time involved, he met 
with great civilities even from the emperor’s party, till he 
was obliged upon the publication of the Interiih to. retire 
to Tubingen, where he executed the function of minister. 
In the year 1553 he took his degree of doctor of divinity, 
and was appointed pastor of the church of Copping, and. 
superintendant of the neighbouring churches. He was 
afterwards sent for to several parts; and in 1557 he went 
to the diet of Ratisbon with Christoplier duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and was appointed one of the secretaries at the con- 
ference at VVorms between the papists and the divines of 
the Augustan confession. The same year he published his 
first work on the Lord’s Supper, in which he proposed a 
method of a.;recment upon that difficult point of contro- 
versy. In June the same year he went with the duke 
above-mentioned to Francfort upon the Maine, where he 
preached a sermon, though he was publicly opposed by a 
Romish priest. In 15.58 be replied to Staphylus’s book 
against Luther, which was entitled “ Kpitome trimembris 
Theologije Lutheraiue,” and in which he had collected the 
opinions of several sects, and ascribed them all to that re- 
former, us the original author of them. In 1559 he was 
sent to Augsburg, where the diet of the empire was held ; 
and, during the same, preached two sermons before all the 
princes of the Augustan confession, one on justification, 
the other on the Lord’s supper; both printed at Tubingen, 
and very popular. In 1561 he was sent to Paris, in order 
to be present at the conference of Poissi, which was broken 
up before he came thither. Some time after his return he 
was made chancellor and rector of the university of Tubin- 
gen. In the beginning of the year 1563 he went to Stras- 
burg, where JcromZanchius had propagated several opinions 
accounted now, and particularly this, that the regenerate and 
believers could not possibly fall again from grace, or lose 
the faith, though they had committed sins against the light 
of their conscience. Our author at last engaged him to 
sign a form of confession, which be had ;drawn up. In 
1565 he was invited to establish a church at Hagenaw, an 
imperial city, where he preached a great many sermona 
upon the principal points of the Christian religion, wh.ch 
were afterwards printed. In 1568 he assisted Julius, duke 
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csf Brunswick, in reforming his churches. In 1569 he 
took a journey to Heidelberg and Brunswick, and into 
Denmark. In 1570 he went to Misnia*and Prague, where 
the emperor Maximilian II. had a conversation with him 
upon the subject of an agreement in religion. In 1571 he 
went to visit the churclies at Moinpelgard ; and upon his 
return had a conference with Flaccius Illyricus at Stras- 
hurg, in which he confuted his paradoxical assertion, that 
sin is a substance. He took several journies after this, 
and used his utmost efforts to effect an union of the 
churches of the Augustan confession. In 1583 he lost his 
first wife, with whom he had lived thirty-seven years ; and 
about an year and lialf after he married a second wife, who 
had voluntarily attended her former husband, when he was 
obliged to leave his coimirv on account of relioion. About 
the same time he wrote a controversial piece, in which he 
maintained tlie ubiquity or presence of the whole Christ, 
in his divine and human nature, in all things. In 1586 he 
was engaged in a conference at Mftmpelgard with Theodore 
Ber^a concerning the Lord’s sujtper, the person of Christ, 
predestiimtioDj baptism, the reformation of the popish 
churches, and Adiapliora or indifferent things ; but this had 
the usual event of ail other conferences, which, though 
designed to put an end to disputes in divinity, are often 
the occasion of still greater. In 1537 he was sent for to 
Nordling upon church affairs ; and upon his return fell 
sick, and published his confession of faith, in order to ob- 
viate the imputations of his adversaries ; but he afterwards 
recovered, and was sent for again to Ratisbon, and then to 
Onolsbach by Frederick marquis of Brandenbourg. Upon 
the publication of the conference at Mompelgard above- 
mentioned, he was accused of having falsely imputed some 
things to Beza, which the latter had never asserted; he 
therefore went to Bern to clear himself of the charge. His 
last public act was a conference at Baden in November 
i 589 with John Pistorius, who then inclined to Calvinism, 
and afterwards revolted entirely to the Papists. He had a 
very early presentiment of his death ; and when he found 
it drawing near, he made a ’declaration to several of his 
friends of his constancy in the faith, which he had asserted, 
and shewed the most undoubted signs of Cordial belief, till 
he expired on the seventh of January 1590, being sixty- 
one years and nine months old. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Liike Osiander, and aftertvards published. 
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Several false reports were propagated concerning his death. 
The Popish priests in the parts adjacent publicly declared 
from the pulpit, that before his death he had recanted and 
condemned all the doctrines which he had maintained in 
word or writing. Besides, there was a' letter dispersed, 
in which they athrmed, with their usual assurance, that he 
desired very anxiously before his death, that a Jesuit might 
be sent for immediately, to administer the sacraments to 
him ; which request being denied him, he fell into despair, 
and expired under all the horrors of it. Of this not a syl- 
lable was true, his dying words and actions entirejy coin- 
ciding with his life and doctrines. His works were 
extremely numerous, but his biograpiiers have neglected 
to give a list, or to notice any but his “ Treatise on Qon- 
coiil,” 1582, 4to. iJis life was written by the subject of 
the next articU*, 1630. ' 

ANDRKAS {.loHN Valentine), grandson, or according 
to ISaxius, nephew, to the preceding, was born at Herren- 
berg, it> the duchy of Wirtemberg, ni 1586. Aiier study- 
ing at 'rubingen, and travelling in France and Italy, ne 
was promoted to several ecclesiastical offices in his own 
< ountry, and at llie time of bis death in 1654, was abbe of 
Adelberg, and Lutheran almoner to tlie duke of Wirtem- 
berg. Being much concerned to seethe principles of the 
Christian religion employed only in idle disputes, and the 
sciences subservient only to the pride of curiosity, he passed 
much of his life in contriving the m(;aiis by which both 
should be rendered of more practical utility to mankind. 
In particular, he employed the influence he had with his 
sovereign and with the duke of Bruuswic-Wolfenbuttel, in 
procuring a reformation of the state of public instruction in 
their dominions. 'Fhe propensity to mysticism in all these 
patriotic eflbrts, his extensive knowledge, and his more 
extfinsive correspondence, and the frec|uent mysterious al- 
lusions, capable ot many senses, which occur in his works, 
have occasioned an opinion that he was in reality tiie 
founder of the famous order of the Rosicrucians. The late 
M. Herder has discussed this question in the German mu- 
seum for 1779, and determines against Andreas ; hut two 
learned Germans, M. Chr. G. de Murr (in his history of the 
origin of the Rosicrucians, printed at Sulzb9.ch, 1803, 8vo), 

’ Geo. Diet, principally from Melchior Adam.— Morerii— 'Fuller’s Abel Re- 
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and M. J. G. Buhle (in a dissertation read in 1803 before 
,the Royal Society of Gottingen, on the same subject, and 
published in 1804, in Gennan), are of opinion, that if 
Andreas was not the founder, he at least gave that new or- 
ganization to the Rosicrucians which ideutihed them with 
the free-masons, in whose societies the memory of Andreas 
is still held in veneration. And if we find no proofs of the 
fact in the life w’hicli he left of himself, and which Seybold 
published in 179&, in the second volume of bis Autobio- 
graphy, it must on the other hand he confessed, that in 
the works which he published in his life-time, he is perpe- 
tually reasoning on the necessity of forming a society 
solely devoted to the regeneration of knowledge and man- 
ners. The question, however, is» not yet absolutely deter- 
mined, nor, except in Germany, will it perhaps appear a 
matter of much consequence. I'here is nothing in the 
history of the Rosicrucians to excite much respect for its 
founder, or for those who fancied they improved upon it 
by the late more mischievous society of the Illuminati, 

The works of Ainireas arc said to amount to a hundred, 
the titles of part of which are given by Adclung, and the 
whole by M. Burk, pastor of Wciltingen, and printed in a 
pampliiet at Tubingen, in 17.93, 8vo. Some of the prin- 
cipal are, I. Do Ciiristiaui Cosmoxeni genitura judi- 
Cium,’* JVIontbcIliard, 1612, 12ino, a satire on astrology. 
2. “ Collectancorum matlieuiaticormn decades XI.” Tu- 
bingen, 1614, 4to. 3. “ Invitatioad fraternitatem Christi,” 
1C17, part II. 1618, l2mo. 4. “ Rosa florescens, contra 
Menapii caUunnias,” lol7, 8vo. This defence of the Ro- 
sicrucians is signed Florentinus de Valentia, a name some- 
times given to Andreas, as well as that of Andreas de Va- 
Jentia, but it is not quite certain that he was the author 
(See Walch’s BibI, Theol,). 5. “ Menippus ; Dialogorum 
Satyricorum centuria inanitum nostratium speculum,** 
Heliconc juxta Parnassum, 1617, 12mo. It is in this work 
that Andreas is said to display a mind superior to the age 
in which he lived, by pointing out the numerous defects 
which prevent religion and literature from being so useftfl 
as they might under a ' better organization. 6. “ Civis 
Cbristianus, sive Peregrin! quondam errantis restitutiones,** 
Strasburgh, 1619, 8vo. 7. “ Mythologiie Christianae, sive 
Yirtutum et vitiorum vitae humanae imaginum, libri tres,** 
Strasburgh, 1619, 12mo. 8. Republicae Cbristiano-poli- 
tiiniB descripiio ; Tunis Babel s Judiciorum de fraternitat^ 
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Resacex Crucis chaos ; Christianse societatis idea;’* pub- 
lished together at Strasburgh, 1619, 12mo. They contain 
very evident proofs of his design to establish a secret so- 
ciety. It is impossible not to perceive that he is always 
aiming at something of the kind, and this, with some other 
works attributed to him, seem to confirm the opinion of 
Messrs. Buhle and Murr. 8oine also appeal to his fre- 
quent travels, as having no other object. Whatever may 
be in this, Andreas is allowed a very liigh rank among the 
writers of German. At a time when that language had re- 
ceived very little cultivation, when most learned men wrote 
in Latin, and when the idiom of the country was only to 
he heard in familiar conversation, he gave liis verses, for 
he was likewise a poet, a particular case and grace. They 
are not perhaps remarkable for elegance, correctness, or 
harmoii} , but they frequently discover a poetical fancy, 
and a very happy use of the dialect of Suabia. ^ 

ANDREAS (John), a famous canonist of the fourteenth 
century, born at Miigello, near Klortmce. He was very 
young wheri he went to Bologna to pursue his studies, and 
would have found great ditliculty to maintain himself, had 
he not got a tutor’s place, by which means he was enabled 
to apply himself to the study of the canon law, in which 
he made great progress vintler the professor Guy de Bui'f. 
He had always a paiLicuiar respect for this jirofessor, pay- 
ing as gTcat deference Jo Ins glosses us the text itself. Guy 
de Bui’f, perceiving that Andreas, for want of money, could 
not demand his doctor’s degree, procured it him gratis, 
which Andreas himself ackuowicx'.gcs. I’he same professor 
urged him to stand for a professorship, which he ob- 
tained, and was professor at Padua about the year 13 JO; 
but he was recalled to Bologna, where he acquired the 
greatest reputation. VV'^e are told iVonderful things con- 
cerning the austerity of his life, that he macerated his 
body with prayer and fasting, and lay upon the bare ground 
for twenty years together, covered only with a bear-skin : 
but according to Poggius, he was not afterwards so ex- 
tremely rigid in discipline or murals. 

Andreas had a beautiful daughter, named Novella, whom 
be is said to have instructed so well in all parts of learning, 
that when he was engaged in any affair, which hiiutered 
him from reading lectures to liis scholars, he $cnt his 
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daughter in his room ; when, lest her beauty should pre- 
vent the attention of the hearers, she had a little curtain 
drawn before her. To perpetuate the memory of this 
daughter, lie entitled his coirunentary upon the Decretals 
of Gregory X. “ the Novellas. ’’ lie niarrietl her to John 
Calderiiius, a learned canonist. Tiie first work of Andreas 
was liis Gloss upon the sixth book of the Decretals, Rome 
1476, and five editions afterwards at Pavia, Basil, and Ve- 
nice. This work he wrote when lie was very young. He 
wrote also Glosses upon the Clementines, Strasburgh, 147 1, 
and Mentz, Rome, and Basil, lour times ; and a Commen- 
tary in Reg’ulas Sexti, winch he eniitled “ Mercuriales,’* 
because he either engaged in it mi Wcdnesday.s, diebus 
Mercurii, or because he inserced iin 'd/ediiosday’s disputes 
in it. 11c enlarged liic iSp'i'culimi of Dinant, in the year 
1347, but thi.s is taken literally from 0..t.iuins. Andreas 
died of the pi. gue at Bologn.. ni KM iS, after he had 
been a proiessor fo>ty-five years, anti v.as burned in the 
church of the Duiniuicans. Many enlogi.nns have been 
bestowed upon him ; he was calicd art hidoi lor decretorum ; 
ill his epitaph he has tiic title of “ Rulibi doctorum, lux, 
censor, nonnacjue ir.urmn v’ v'r, rubbi of the doctors, the 
light, censor, and rub ot r..T.ncio; and it is .said that pope 
Boniface called him “ luinen mundi,” the light of tJie 
worlil. Bayie objects, tliat Amlreas followed tlie method 
of the Pyrrhonisms too much ; that he proved his own opi- 
nion very solidly when he chose, Imt that he often rather 
related the sentiments of others, and left his readers to form 
their own determination. * 

ANDREAS (John), was born a Mahometan, at Xativa, in 
the kingdom of Valencia, and succeeded his father in the 
dignity of alfaqui of that city. He embraced Ciiristiunity on 
being present at a sermon in the great church of V alencia the 
day of the assumption of the blessed Virgin, in 1487. Upon 
thi.s he desired to be baptised, and in memory of the call- 
ing of St. John and St. Andrew, he took the name of John 
Andreas. “ Having received holy orders,” says he, ** and 
from an alfaqui and a slave of Lucifer become a priest and 
minister of Christ, I began, like St. Paul, to preach and 
publish the contrary of what 1 had erroneously believed and 
asserted ; and, with the assistance of almighty God, I con- 
verted at first a great many souls of the Moors, who wcare 
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in daiijger of hell, and under the dominion of Lucifer, and 
conducted tliem into the way of salvation. After this, 1 
was sent for by the most catholic princes king Kerdinand 
and queen Isabella, in order to preach in Grenada to the 
Moors of that kingdom, which their majesties had conquered; 
and by God’s blessing on my preaching, an infinite number 
of Moors were brought to abjure Mahommed, and to turn 
to Christ. A little after this, I was made a canon by their 
graces ; and sent for again by tlie most Cliristian queen 
Isabella to Arragon, that I might be employed in the con- 
version of the Moors of those kingdoms, who still persisted 
in their errors, to the great contempt and dislionour of our 
crucified Saviour, and the prodigious loss and danger of all 
Christian princes. But this excellent and pious design of 
her majesty was rendereil ineiTectnal by licr death.” At 
the desire of Martin Garcia, bishop of Barcelona, he un- 
dertO(»k to translate IVotn the Arabic, into the language of 
Arragon, the whole law of the Moors; and after having 
finished this undertaking, lie coin])osed his famous work of 
“ The Confusion of the Sect of Mahoinnie«l it contains 
twelve chapters, wherein he has collected tlie fabulous stories, 
impostures, forgeries, brutalities, follies, absurdities, and con- 
tradictions, which Mahommed, in order to deceive the simple 
people, has dispersed in the writings of that sect, and espe- 
cially ill the Koran. Andreas tells us, he wrote this work, 
that not only the learned among Christians, but even the 
common people, might know the diifevent belief and doc- 
trine of the Moors; and on the one hand might laugh at 
and ridicule such insolent and brutal notions, and on the 
other might lament their blindness and dangerous con- 
dition. — This book, which was published at first in Spanish 
at Seville, 1537, 4to, has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and is frequently quoted as authority in writings 
hgainst the Mahometan religion. * 

ANDKEAS, or ANDREA (Onuphrius), a Neapolitan 
poet, nourished about the year 1(330, and died in 1647. 
Although he is not free from the prevailing corruption of 
style in his time, Crcscembini and Lc Quadrio rank him 
among the best poets of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote two poems : “ Aci,” in ottava rima, Naples, 1628, 
12mo, and “ Italia liberata,” a heroic poem, Naplc.s, 1626, 
12mo ; two. theatrical pieces, “ Elpiiio, favola boschcrec- 
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ANDREINI (Isabella), wife to the preceding, was 
horn at Paduii in 1562, became an actress of great fame, 
and was flattered by the applauses of the men of wit and 
learning in her time. IShe is described as a woman of ele- 
gant Bgure, beautiful countenance, and melodious voice, of 
taste in her profession, and conversant with the French and 
Spanish languages; nor was she unacquainted with philo- 
sophy and the scietices. She was a votary of the muses, 
and cultivated poetry with ardour and' success. The In- 
teiiti, academicians of Pavia, conferred upon her the 
honours of their society, and the titles of Isabella Andrei- 
na. Comica Gelosa, Academica Intenta, detta PAccesa. 
She dedicated her works to cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini 
(nephew to Clement VI 11.), by whom she was greatly 
esteemed, and for whom many of her poems were com- 
posed. ♦ 

In France, whither she made a tour, she met with the 
most flattering reception from the king, the queen, and the 
court. She composed seteral sonnets in praise of her royal 
patrons, which are inserted in the second volume of her 
poems. She married Francis An dreini, whom we have just 
noticed, and died at Lyons, June 1 0th, 1604, in conse- 
quence of a j^remature delivery during a state of pregnancy, 
ill the forty-second year of lier age. Her husband, whom, 
her loss overwhelmed with affliction, had her interred in 
the city in which she expired, and erected a monument to 
her memory, on which he caused an epitaph to be in- 
scribed, enumerating her virtues, her piety, and her ta- 
lents. Her death was lamented in many Latin and Italian 
elegies and panegyrics, and even a medal was struck to her 
memory, with the insci iption, “ AEterna Fama.” The jus- 
tice of these high praises may still be appreciated by a 
perusal of her works : ] . “ Mirtilla, favola pastorale,” Ve- 
rona, 1588, 8vo, and often reprinted. She is said to have 
begun this in her infancy, but it does not appear to have 
been very successful on the stage. 2. “ Rime,” Milan, 
1601, 4io ; Paris, 1603, 12mo, &c. Most of these had 
appeared in various coll eel ions, and there are others of her 
writing in “ ComiKinimeiiti poetici delle pin illustri rima- 
trici d’ogni seciilo,” Venice, 1726, 12mo. 3. “ Lettere,” 

Venice, 1 607, 4to. I’hese letters are mostly on love sub- 
jects. It has been remarked as somew'hat singular in bib- 
liography, that the dedication of this work to the duke of 
Savoy, as well as the title-page, bears date 1607, three 
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years after the author’s death. 4 Fra^enti d’alcune 
scritture,” &c. a collection of fragments, dialogues, &c. on 
love subjects, publislied by her husband, Venice, 1616, the 
date of the preface, but in the frontisp ece, 1625, Svo. * 
ANDREINI (John Jjaptist), the son of the two pre- 
ceding, was born at Florence in 1578, and was also a co- 
median, and wrott? several piv'ces for the theatre, and some 
poems. They once had a tempi>rary reputation, but such 
as have survived to our cmies, are indebted to particular 
circumstances, independent of their merit. They are all in 
that bad style of Italian [)oetry, of tlie seventeenth century, 
peculiar to the school of IVIainno, and most of them, in the 
plot and conduct, are irregular an.d fantastic, and demon- 
strate a wretched taste in the public. The only piece 
worthy of our notice is his Adamo,” a sacred drama iu 
live acts, with chonisscs, &c. Milan, 1613 and 1617, with 
prints designed hy Carlo Antonio Proecachini, a celebrated 
landscape ]>ainter of his time, and of the school of the 
Carracci, but in a wretched style, par.adisc being repre- 
sented .!s full of dipt hedges, scpiare parterres, strait walks, 
&.C. But what is more iiiterestiug, Voltaire, in his visit to 
Faigland in 1727, suggested that Milton took his hint of the 
iVrudi.se Lost from thi.s drama. This obtained little credit 
at the time, and u'as contemptuously reiccted by Dr. John- 
son in his life of Milton, Mr. Hayley, however, has re- 
vived the quesLion, and with considerable advantage to 
Voltaire’s supposition, and it seems now to be the opinion 
that tlie coincidence between Andreini’s })lan and Milton’s 
is too great to be the effect of chance. We liave no ac- 
count of Andreini's death. 

ANDllKl.lNl (PuBLio Fau.sto), or Publiu.s Faustus 
Andri;linus, a modern Latin poet, was born at Forli, in 
liomagnia, about the middle of tiic hrt(ienth century. 
Having composed in his youth, at Rome, four books of 
poetry under the name of “ Amours,” he was honoured 
with the poetic crown; in 1488 he came to Paris, and the 
following year was appointed professor of poetry and phi- 
losophy,, and Lewis Xll. of France made him his poet-lau- 
reat. He was likewise poet to the queen. His pen, how- 
ever, was not wholly employed in making verses, for he 
wrote also moral and proverbial letters in prose, to which 
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Beatus Rhenanus added a prefacJe, and commends tlicm 

as learned, witty, and useful ; for though,” says he^ 
“ this author, in some of his works, after the manner of 
poets, is a little too loose and wanton, yet here he appears 
like a modest and elegant orator.” John Arhorcus, a di- 
vine of Paris, published comments upon them. Andreli- 
ni wrote also several poetical distichs in Latin, which were 
printed with a commentary by Josse Badius Ascenscius, 
and translated verse for verse into French by one Stephen 
Prive. John Paradin had before translated into French 
stanzas of four verses, an hundred distichs, which Andreli- 
ni liad addressed to John Ruze, treasurer-general of the 
jinances of kins Charles VIII. in order to thank him for a 
considerable pension. 

The poems of Andrelini, w’hich are chiefly in Latin, 
are inserted in the first tome of the ** Deliciie poctaruni 
Italorum.” Mr. de la Moiinoic tells us, that his love- 
verses, divided into four b(Joks, entitled “ Livia,” from the 
name of his mistress, were esteemed so fine by tlic Roman 
academy, that they adjudged ilic prize of the Latin elegy 
to the autlior. — It is upon tliis aceonnl, that when he printed 
his Livia, in quarto, at Paris, in 14‘>0, and his three books 
of Elegies four years after, in the same city, he took 
upon him the title of poct-laiireat, to which he added that 
of “ poeta regius et reginens,’’ us he was poet to Charles 
VIII. 1 ^ewis XII. and queen Anne IV. The distichs of 
Faustus (continues the same author) arc not above two 
hundred) and consequently hut a very small part of his 
poems, since, besides the four books of Love, and three 
books of Miscellaneous Elegies, there are twelve Eclogues 
of his printed in octavo, in lf*49, in the collection of thirty- 
eight Bucolic Poets, published by Oporinus.” The death 
of Andrelini is plat*ed under the year 1518. The letters 
which lie wrote in proverbs have been thought worth a new 
edition at Helmstadt in 1662, accorSiri§?to that of Cologn 
of 1 509. I’he manner of life of this author was not very 
exemplary; yet he was so fortunate, says Erasmus, that 
though he took the liberty of rallying the divines, he was 
never brought into trouble about it. ^ 

ANDREW (surnamed of CiiETE, because he was bishop 
of Aleria in that isle; or tlie Jerusalemite, from his 
having retired to a monastery at Jerusaletn), was of Da^ 
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mascus, and died in the year 720, or, according to others, 
in 723. He has left commentaries on some books of scrip- 
ture, and sernaons. Pere Con;besis gave an edition of 
them, with a Latin translation, and notes, togeti»er wiii.^ the 
works of St. Amphilqcus and Methodicus, Paris, 1644, 
folio. ^ 

ANDREW, or more properly ANDREA PISANO, an 
eminent sculptor and architect, was born at Pisa in 1270, 
at a time when Arnolfo cli Lapo, John do Pisa, and others, 
following the designs of Cimabue and Giotto, bad renounced 
the Gothic style, £iud were introducing those purer models, 
which promised a revolution in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. Andrea, entering into their ideas, had 
some peculiar circumstances in his favour, as at that time 
his countrymen, who were powerful at sea, traded with. 
Greece, and brongUl thence ancient statues, bas-reliefs, 
and valuable marbles, which they employed in the orna« 
ment or construction of their public etlifices, particularly 
the cathedral and the Cainpo Santo. By studying these, 
Andrea acquired a portion of that taste which was after- 
wards so con.spicLious in Donatello, Brunelleschi, and Ghi- 
berti. His first attempts were so favourably received, that 
he was invited to Florence to execute, from the designs of 
Giotto, the sculptures on the facade of St. Mane del Fiore, 
the most magnificent edifice oT that time. He began with 
the statue of Boniface VIII. the protector of the Florentines, 
which he followed by those of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
other saints. In 1586, when it was determined to repair 
this facade upon a more modern plan, these were all re- 
moved, and when that design was not approved of, they 
were put up in the church and in other pi ccs, and some 
were deposited in the Poggio imperiale, a country-hou^i^e 
belonging to the grand dukes of 'Fuscany. There was also 
a Madona and two angels in the church of the Misericordia, , 
which are said to hl|ve been executed by Andrea at tlie 
same time. On the death of Arnolfo di Lapo, the re- 
public of Florence employed Andrea in all the great works 
constructing in their territories. As an engineer, he built 
the fortifications round Florence, and the strung castie of 
Scarperia. During more peaceable times, he employed 
himself in making figures in br^inze ; and the Florentines, 
who were ambitious of rivalling the magnificence of the 
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aucients in their temples, employed him to execnto the 
sculpture of the gates of the baptisteiy, from designs by 
Giotto. These gates were accordingly covered with bas- 
reliefs, representing the whole'history of John the Baptist. 
The composition, is excellent, and the attitudes of the 
figures natural and expressive, although with some degree 
of stiffness, but the minute parts are executed with great 
skill. These gates, which were begun in 1331, were 
finished, polished, and gilt in eight.;, years, and at first 
were placed at the principal entrance, but they were after- 
wards removed to one of the side entrances, where they 
now are, and the admirable gates of Laurent Ghiberti 
substituted in their room. Andrea also executed in bronze 
the tabernacle of San Giovanni, the bas reliefs, and statues 
belonging to the campanile of St. Marie del Fiore, and 
many others. At Venice, his works are, the sculpture on 
the facade of the church of St. Mark ; the model of the 
baptistery of Pistoia, executed in 1337 ; aud the tomb of 
Cino d’Angibolgi ; and he was employed in many fortifi- 
cations by Gaultier de Brienne, duke of Athens, during 
his usurpation at Florence ; but Andrea did not suffer by 
the duke’s disgrace iu 1343; and the Florentines, who 
looked only to his merit, admitted him a citizen of Florence, 
where be died in 1345, and was buried in St. Marie del 
Fiore. His son Nino, also a sculptor of considerable note, 
erected a monument to his memory. * 

ANDREW, or more properly ANDREA DEL SARTO, 
so called from his father’s trade, fbat of a tailor, but whose 
family name was VENUCCI, was borii at Florence in 
1488, and at first instructed in his art by Barile, a mean 
painter, with whom he spent three years, at the end of 
which Barile placed him with Peter Cosimo, then ac- 
counted one of the best painters in Italy. Under him, he 
made astonishing proficiency, and his abilities began to be 
acknowledged, but Cosimo’s morose temper obliged him 
to leave him, and seek instruction in the works of other 
artists. As he had, while with Cosimo, employed himself 
in designing after Vinci, Raphael, and Buonaroti, to whose 
works he had access at Florence, he persisted in the same 
practice, formed an admirable taste, and excelled his 
young rivals at home or abroad, in correctness, colouring, 
and knowledge of his art. Having contracted a friendship 
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with Francesco Bigio, they determined to live together, 
and painted a great many works in the churches and con- 
vents of Florence, jointly, but Andrea’s reputation began 
to predomiiiate, and seen^d fixed by his representation 
of the preafching of St. John, executed for the Carmelites 
at Florence. Some time after this, he went to Rome to 
.study the models of art in that city, but it is thought he 
did not remain there long enough to reap all the benelit 
which be might. The excellence of his pencil, and his 
power of imitation, were remarkably displayed in the copy 
heynade of Leo X. between cardinal Medici and cardinal 
lloffi, the head and hands by Raphael, and the draperies 
by Julio Romano. The imitation was so exact, that Julio, 
after the most minute inspection, and being told that it 
was a copy, could not distinguish it from the original. 
His superior talents might have raised him to opulence, if 
his imprudence had not retluced him to shame and po- 
verty. The French king, Francis I. who was extremely 
partial to his w-)rks, invited him to his court, defrayed the 
expences of his journey, and made him many vaiiiable 
presents. For a portrait, only, of the Dauphin, an infant, 
he received three hundred crowns of gold, and he painted 
many other pictures for the court and nobility, for which 
he was liberuily rewarded. While employed on a picture 
of St. .lerome, for the queen dowager, lie received letters 
from his wife, soliciting his return to Florence, and, to 
indulge her, of whom he was excessively fond, he asked, 
and obtained a few months absence. It was on this occa- 
sion that the king, confiding in his integrity, niade him 
several princely presents, and intrusted him with large 
sums of money to purchase statues, paintings, &c. ; but 
Andrea instead of executing his commission, squandered 
away not only his own, but the money intrusted to him, 
became poor, and despised, and at last died of the plague, 
in his forty-second year, abandoned by his wife, and by 
all those friends who had partaken of his extmvagance. 
His principal works were at Florence, but there were for- 
merly specimens in many of the p. duces and churches of 
l^taly and France. All the biogriiphers and critics of 
painters, except perhaps Baldinucci, have been lavish in 
their praises of Andrea. Mr. Fuseli, in his much improved 
edition of Pilkingtpn, observes, that, on comparing the 
merits of his works, they seem to have, obtained their full 
share of justice. As a Tuscan, says that judicious critic, 
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the suavity of his tone, and faoiiity of practice, contrast 
more strikingly with the general austerity and elaborate 
pedantry of that school, and gain him greater praise than 
they would, had he been a Hblognesc or Lombard. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that Ids sweetness sometimes 
honleis on insipidity ; the znodesty, or rather pusillanimity 
of his character, checked the full exertion of his powers; 
liis faults are of the negative kind, and defects rather than 
blernislu’s. He had no notions of natui:e beyond the model, 
and concentrated all female beauty, in his Lucrezia (his 
wde"), and U' it be true that he sacriheed his fortune and 
Francis I. to her charms, she must at least have equalled 
in form and feature his celebrated Madonna del Sacco ; 
hence it was not unnatural that the proportions of Albert 
Durer should attract him more than those of Michael An- 
gelo. His design and his conceptions, which seldom rose 
above the sphere of common or domestic life, kept pace 
with each other ; here his observation was acute, and his 
ear open to every whisper of social intercourse or emotion. 
The great peculiarity, perhaps the great prerogative, of 
Andrea appears to be that parallelism of composition, which 
distinguisiies the best of his historical works, seemingly as 
natural, obvious, and easy, as inimitable. In solemn 
effects, in alternate balance of action and repose, he excels 
all tlie moderns, and if he was often unable to conceive 
the actors themselves, lie gives them probability and im- 
portance, by place and posture. Of costume he was ig- 
norant, but none ever excelled, and few approached him 
in breadth) form, and style of that drapery which ought 
to distinguish solemn, grave, or religious subjects. * 

ANDREW, or ANDREAS (Tobias), professor of his- 
tory and Greek at Groningen, was born at Braunfels, in- 
the county of Solms, August 10th, 1604. His father was 
minister to count de Solms-Braunfels, and Inspector of 
the churches which belong to that county, and his mother, 
daughter to John Piscator, a famous professor of divinity 
at Herborn, in the county of Nassau. He performed his 
humanity-studies at Herborn, and then studied philosophy 
at the same place, under Alstedius and Piscator, after 
which he wifnt to Bremen, w’here he lived seven years. 
He was one of the most constant auditors of Gerard de 
Neuvilie, a physician and a philosopher ; and, as he had 
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n desire to attain a paMic professorship, he prepared 
himseir for it by several lectures which he read in phi- 
losophy. He returned to his own country in 1628, where he 
did not continue long, but went to Groningen, on the 
invitation of his kind patron, Henry Alting. He read 
there, for some time, lectures upon all parts of philosoj)hy, 
after which Alting made him tutor to his sons, and when 
they had no longer occasion for his instruction, he procured 
him the same empl 9 yment with a prince Palatine, wJiich 
lasted for three years ; part of which he spent at Leyden, 
and part at the Hague, at the court of the prince of 
Orange. He was calU)d to Groningen in 1634, to succeed 
Janus Gebhardus, who had been prol'essor of history and 
Greek. He filled that chair with great assiduity and re- 
putation till his death, which happened October 17, 1676. 
He was library-keeptn* to the university, and a great friend 
to Mr. Des Cartes, which he shevved both during the life 
and after the death of that illustrious philosopher. He 
married the daughter of a Swede, famous, among other 
things, for charity towards those who suffered for the sake 
of religion. 

His friendship for Hes Cartes was occasioned by the 
law-suit against Martin Sclioockius, professor of philosophy 
at Groningen. This professor was prosecuted by Mr. Des 
Cartes, for having accused him publicly of Atheism. 
Though Mr. Des CSirtes had never seen our Andreas but 
once in his life, yet he recommended this affair to him, 
from the attachment which he professed. Mr. De la 
Thuilierie, ambassador of France, and tlie friends of Mr. 
Des Cartes, exerted themselves on one side, and the ene- 
mies of Voetiiis at Groningen on the other; and by this 
means Mr. Des Cartes obtained justice. His accuser 
acknowledged him to be innocent of his charge, but was 
allowed to escape without punishment. He also wrote in 
defence of him against a professor of Leyden, whose name 
was Revius, and published a vigorous answer to him in 
1653, entitled “ Methodi Cartesiame Assertio, opposita 
Jacobi Revii, Prjef. Methodi Cartesianae consideration! 
Theologicae.” The second part of this answer appeared 
the year following. Rewrote, likewise, in 1653, in de- 
fence of tlie remarks of Mr. Des Cartes upon a Prograrama, 
which contained an explication of tlic human mind. He 
taught the Cartesian philosophy in his own house, though 
his professorship did not oblige him to that, and even when 
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his age had quite weakened hUh: Sueh were ihe |$rie^ 
judtces ef that age, that Des Marets, who acquaints 
us with these particulars,, motions M Swiss student, 
^ho dared not venture to attend upon the philosophical 
lectures of Tobias Andreas, for fear it should be known' in 
his own country, and be aU obstacle to his promotion to 
the ministry. * 

ANDREW, or ANDREE (Yves Mary), a French Je. 
suit, born May 22,^ 1675, at Chitesiulin in the comte de 
Cpruouailles, the' country which protfoced the pere 
Ardouin, and pere Bougeant, and like them was received 
into the order of Jesuits. He settled himself at Caen, in 
the chair of professor regius of the mathematics, which 
he Elled from 1726 to *1759 ; when, having attained 
the age of eighty-four, he found it necessary to seek re- 
pose. His laborious life was terminated Feb. 26, 1764. 
Nature had endowed him with a happy constitution, and 
he preserved it unimpaired by the regularity of his life, 
and the gaiety of his temper. No species of literature 
was foreign to him; he succeeded in the mathematical 
chair, and he wrote lively.^and elegant verses ; but he is 
chiefly known by “ Essai sur le Bean,*’ of which a new 
edition was given in the collection of his works in 1766, 

vols. 12mOf edited by the abbd Guyot. It is com- 
posed with order and taste, has nbvelt^ y in its subject, dig- 
nity in its style, and force enough in ife argument. Much 
esteem is bestowed on his “ Traiie sur 1’ Homme,” in which 
he philosophises concerning the union of the soul with the 
body, in a manner which made him be suspected of an 
innovating spirit. He was a great admirer of Mallebranche, 
and corresponded with him lor many years. * 

ANDREWS (James Pettit), a miscellaneous writer of 
considerable learning and talents, was the younger son of 
Joseph Andrews, esq. of Shaw-house, near Newbury, 
Berks, and was born therein 1737. He was educated by 
a private tutor, the rev. Mr. Matthews, rector of Shaw, 
in Berks, and early distinguished himself by his applica- 
tion to literature and the fine arts. At the age of eighteen 
or nineteen, he went into the Berkshire militia; on the 
first calling out of that body of men, and held the rank of 
lieutenant until the regiment was disbanded. 

His first publication was a work of uncommon pleasantry 
and humour. It was entitled Anecdotes ancient and 
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Modern, . with observal^ns,** 1789,. 8vo, and< a. auppks* 
.ment to it, 1790.. This .went rapidly through sevetal 
editions ; prefixed is a portrait, bearing some resemblance 
to himself, of a man distilling anecdotes from an alembic. 
This was designed by Mr. Andrews, drawn by Grimm, and 
engraved by Macky. Th^ volume is inscribed to his 
brother, sir Joseph Andrews, and he acknowledges having 
received assistance from Mr. Pye, the present laureat, 
captain Grose, and others. In the s^e year he is said, 
but we believe without authority, to have written a small 
pamphlet, entitled ** Advice to the Prince of Wales.” 
His next work was entitled ** The History of Great Britain, 
connected with the Chronology of Europe; with notes, 
&c. containing anecdotes of the times, lives of the 
learned, and specimens of their works, vol. I. Trom 
Caisar’s invasion tp the deposition and death of Richard II.” 
1794, 4to. In this work he proved himself a very accu- 
rate and industrious collector of facts, the result of a long 
course of diligent reading. Throughout the part of the 
work which is strictly historical, the histories of England 
and of the rest of Piurope are carried on collaterally, a 
certain portion of the former being given in one page, and 
a corresponding portion of the latter on the ojjposite page. 
The English story is concisely told, with a careful attention 
to the insertion of minute circumstances. The corre- 
sponding page of -general chronology is extended to com- 
prehend the annals of every European state, but seldom 
wanders into otlier parts of the globe, except when led 
by circumstances closely connei ted with the affairs of Eu'" 
rope. In order to condense as much matter as possible 
into his volume, he carefully avoids unnecessary ani’pliii- 
catlon, and expresses hiuisclf with a happy, yet forcible 
brevity. The notes contain a great variety of curious and 
amusing particulars, not iinmediately connected with the 
main story. To the historical narrative are added, at proper 
intervals, appendixes of two kinds ; the lirst, containing 
relations of such incidents as could not properly be thrown 
into the notes, and biographical sketches of distinguished 
British writers, with specimens of poetical productions ; 
the second presenting an analysis of the times, under the 
respective heads of religion, government, manners, arts, 
sciences, language, commerce, &c. There are other ar- 
rangements adopted by the author, vvnich render the work 
not less useful for reference, than for coiitiuued reading. 
In 1795, he published a second volume, or rather a se- 
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con,d part to vol. I. continuing hif plan from “ The depo- 
sition and death of Richard II. to the accession of Edward 
VI.’* It is much to be regretted that he did not live to 
complete this plan. It may, indeed, be undertaken by 
another, but there is always a certain portion of enthu- 
siasm in jthe original contriver of a scheme, which it is im- 
possible to impart. 

Mr. Andrews appears to have been for a time diverted 
from his own work, by being engaged to continue Henry’s 
History of Great Britain, which was published accordingly, 
in 1796, in one volume 4to, and 2 vols. 8vo, and formed 
an useful supplement to the labours of the Scotch his- 
torian,, but one more corresponding to Henry’s plan is yet 
wanting. 

Besides these elaborate works, Mr. Andrews displayed 
his antiquarian knowdedge in “ An account of Saxon Coins 
found in Kinthury churcii-yard, Berks,” which was printed 
in the 7in volume of the Arclncologia ; “ d'he account of 
Shaw,” in Mr. Mores’ s Berkshire Collei tions. He translated 
also ** The Savages of Eurojie,” a popular French novel, 
illustrated with pruits from his own designs. To the Gen- 
tleman’s iVlagazine he was a very liberal and intelligent 
contributor, 

.►On the iustitution of the new system of London police, 
Mr. Andrews was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the district of Queen’s square and St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, and discharged the duties of that ottice with great 
industry and integrity, until his death, which happened 
at his house in London, August 6, 179 7, in his sixtieth 
year. Hd was buried at Hampstead. He niarrried Miss 
Anne Penrose, daughter of the rev. Mr. Penrose, late 
rector of Newbury. By. this lady, whom he survived 
twenty years, he had two sons and a daughter ; one of 
tile former is dead ; the other in 1 800 succeeded to the 
title and estates of his uncle, sir Joseph Andrews, hart, 
a man of a most amiable and exalted character. 

Since writing the above, we learn from Mr. Lysons’s 
Supplement to his ‘^iEnvirons,” that Mr. Andrews’s first 
publication was a humane pamphlet in behalf of the chim- 
ney-sweepers’ apprentices^ in 1788, which led to the act 
of parliament, passed not tong afterwards, for the purpose 
of meliorating their condition. Mr, Andrews hud a large 
circle of literary acquaintance, who frequently met at his 
hospitable table, at Brompton-row, in the parish of Ken- 
sington, where he resided many years ; and he had the 
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happiness of being able enjoy his friends and his library, 
which contained a very valuable and entertaining collection 
of books, almost to the last moment of his existence. ' 

ANDREVVS (Lancelot), an emiiient divine, and bishop 
of Winchester in the l eimis of James I. and « harles I. was 
born at London, in 1555 , in the parish of Allhallows 
Barking, being descended from the ancient family of tlie 
Andrews in Suffolk, lie imd his education in grammar* 
learning, first in the Coopers’ free'-school at llatcliif under 
Mr. Ward, and afterwards isi Merchant 'I’aylors’ school at 
London, under Mr. Mulcaster. Here ho made such a pro- 
ficiency ill the learned languages, that Dr. Watts, residen- 
tiary of 8t. Paul’s, and archdeacon of Middlesex, who about 
that time had founded some si holarships at Pembroke hall 
in Cambridge, sent him to tliat college, and bestowed on 
him the lirsL of those t^xhlhitions. .Vfter he had been 
three years in the university, his custom was to come up 
to London once a year, about Kaster, to visit his father 
and mother, with vvliom he usually stayed a month ; during 
which time, with the assistance of a master, he applied 
liimseif to tlic attaining some language or art, to which he 
was before a stranger ; and by this means, in a few years, 
he liud laid the foun.laiion of all ilio arts and sciences, and 
acquiied a competent skill in most of the modern lan- 
guages. liaviiig taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he 
was, upon a vacancy, chosen fellow of his college, in pre- 
ference upon trial to Mr. Dove, afterwards bishop of Peter- 
borough. In the mean lime Hugh J*rice, having founded 
Jesus college in Oxford, and hearing much of the fame of 
young Mr, Andrews, appointed him one of his first, or 
honorary fellv>us on that foundation. Having taken the 
degree of master of arts, he applied himself to the stnd^" 
of divinity, in the knowledge of which he so greatly ex- 
celled, that being chosen catechist in the college, and hav- 
ing undertaken to read a lecture on the Ten Command- 
ments every Saturday and Sunday at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, great numbers out of the other colleges of the 
university, and even out of the country, duly resorted to 
Pembroke chapel, as to a divinity lecture. At the same 
time, he was esteemed so profound a casuist, that he was 
often consulted in the nicest and most difiicult ■ cases of 
conscience ; and his reputation being established, Henry, 
earl of Huntington, prevailed upon him to accompany him. 

> Gent. Mag. 1797 and 1801. ■ — I.yaous’s Supplement to Environs, 1811, 
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into the^Kortfay of which he was |iKsident ; where, hy hi$ 
diligent preaching, and private conferetices, in which he 
used a due mixture of zeal and moderation, he converted 
' several recusants, priests, as well as others, to the protes* 
tant religion. From that time he began to be taken notice 
of by sii;_ Francis Walsingham, secretary of state to queen 
Elizabeth. That minister, who was unwilling so fine a 
i^genius should be buried in the obscurity of a country bene- 
fice, his intent beii^ to make him reader of controversies 
in the university of Cambndge, assigned him for his main- 
tenance the lease of the parsonage of Alton in Hampshire, 
and afterwards procured for him the vicarage of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, in London. Afterwards he was chosen a pre- 
bendaiy and residentiary of St. Paul’s, as also prebendary 
of the collegiate church of Southwell. Being thus pre- 
ferred tp his own contentment, he distinguished himself as 
•a diligent and excellent preacher, and read divinity lectures 
three t\mes a week at St. Paul’s, in term time. Upon the 
death of Dr. Fulke, he was chosen master of Pembroke- 
hall, of which he had been scholar and fellow, a place of 
more honour than profit, as he spent more upon it than he 
received from it, and was a considerable benefactor to that 
college. He was appointed one of the chaplains in ordi- 
nary to queen Elizabeth, who tpok such delight in his 
preaching, that she first made him a.^irebendary of West- 
minster, ill the room of Dr. Richard Bancroft promoted to 
the see, of London ; and afterwards dean of that church, in 
the room of Dr. Gabriel Goodman deceased. But he re- 
fused to accept of any bishopric in this reign, because he 
would not basely submit to an alienation of the episcopal 
revenue *. Dr. Andrews soon grew into far greater esteem 
with her successor king James 1. who not only gave him 
.the pleference to all other divines as a preacher, but like- 
wise made choice of him to vindicate his sovereignty 
« against the virulent pens of his enemies. His majesty 
having, in his “ Defence of the rights of Kings,” asserted 
the authority of Christian princes over cauiscs and persons 
ecclesiastical, cardinal Bellarmin, under the name of Mat- 
diew Tortus, attacked him with great vehemence. The 
king^requested bishop Andrews to answer the cardinal, 
which be did with great spirit and judgment, in a piece 

* Se« an answer to a letter written and the revenues thereof, 4te pant' 
at Oxford, and superscribed to Dr. phlet, page 33. Granger, volume I. 
Samnel Turner, Concerning the church page 347. 
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entitled Tortnra .Toiti : sive, ad Matthaci Tdni'libram 
responsio, qui n^per editus contra Apologiaditserenissimi 
potentissimique principis Jacobi, Dei gratia/Magnis Bri- 
tannite, Franci®, & Hiberni® Regis, pro juramento fide- 
litatis.” It was printed at London by Roger Barker, the 
king’s printer, in 1609, in quarto, rontaining ^^02 .pages, 
and dedicated to the king^ The substance of what the 
bishop advances in this treatise, wiili great strength of rea-i 
sou and evidence, is, that kings h^we power both to hall 
synods and confirm them; and to doliU other things, which 
the emperors .heretofore diligently ])erl:'ormed, and which 
the bishops of tliose times willingly ack?towledged of right 
to belong to them. Casaubon gives this work the^hdrac- 
ter of being written with great accuracy and research. That 
king next promoted him to the bishopric of Chichester, to 
which he was consecraic l, November 3, 1605. ' At the 
same time he made him ids lord almoner, in which place 
of great trust he h^diaved with singular fidelity, disposing 
of the royal benevolence in ihe most disinterested manner, 
and not availing himself even gf those advantages that he 
might legally and fairly have taken;. Upon the vacancy of 
the bishopric of Ely, he was advanced to that see, and 
consecrated September 22, 1609. He was also nominated 
one of his majesty’s privy counseliors of England; and 
afterwards of Scotland, when he attended the king in his 
journey to that kirtgdom. After he had sat nine years in 
that see, he was advanced to the bishopric of Wii^chester, 
and deanery of the king’s chapel, February 18, 1618; 
which two last preferments he held till his death. This 
great- prelate was in no less reputation and esteem with 
king Charles I. than he had been with his predecessors. 
At length he departed this life, at Winchester-lmuse in 
Southwark, September 25, 1626, in the seventyiwst year 
of his age ; and was buried in the parish church of St; Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark ; where his executors erected to him a 
very fair monument of* marble and alabaster, on which is 
an elegant Latin inscription, written by one of his chap- 
lains *. 

The character of bishop Andrews, both in public and 
private life, was in every respect great and singular. His 
contemporaries and biographers celebrate, in particular, 

* Not many years ago, Ws bones and his silken cap, were found unde- 
were dispersed, to make room for cayed in the remains of bis coffin, 
same corpse ; and the batr of his beard, 
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a^Jutlj^Mnd reverently, that it could not but «XClte Othe« 
Mtif /vs/Joty Afjf cjcstnj^lOm tiis wsa rctusi kAulff GYCtl 

cvuoif A/ ^^ 17 / //n’/er/ae/itg / /or, w/i/Je Ae con* 
wh'<//n a ////mrc Mntwn o/ h fir, Ac re/ih vd his poor 
ifkbmetst mi iimwii the pmotien, hcsuh hh con. 

A^\^V\V\ 4 \\ ’Al h\s ^u\nsh ul M. Oiles, i ri[i|)le«^iuf« 

i\i\\sW\\\\\s lc>nv\\\t \\\cu‘;scA^ \\\s ckmiy lueveaseii in pro- 


'^wuv>\\,aiv\<\W tcWAseAmwv pYvsoucrsov all sorts, who were 
(ieXamed evlher iox siwaW debts or the keeper’s tees. In all 
Vis cbanties, be gave strict charge to bis servants, whom 
be intrusted with the distribution of them, that they should 
not acknowledge whence this relief came ; but directed, 
that the acquittance, whjch they took from the persons 
who received such relief, should be taken in the name of 
a benefactor unknown. Other large sums he bestowed 
yearly, and oftencr, in clothing the poor and naked, in 
relieving the necessitous, and assisting families in the time 
of the infection, besides liis alms to poor housekeepers at 
bis gate, bo that his private alms iu his last six years, over 
and above his public, amounted to al>ove thirteen hundred 
pounds, lie left in his will four thousand pounds to pur- 
chase two hundred pounds per annum in land for ever, to 
be distributed by hfty pounds quarterly in the following 
manner ; To aged poor men, fifty pounds ; to poor widows, 
the wives of one husband, fifty pounds ; to the binding of 
poor orphans apprentices, fifty pounds; and to the relief 
of poor prisoners, fifty pounds. Besides he left to be dis- 
tributed immediately after his decease among maid-ser- 
vants of a good character, and who had served one master 
or mistress seven years, two hundred pounds ; and a great 
part of his estate, after liis funeral and legacies were dis- 
charged, among his poor servants. To this virtue of his 
we may add his hospitality. From tlic first time of his 
preferment to the last moments of bis life, he w’as always 
most liberal in the entertainment of persons who deserved 
respect, especially scholars and strangers, his table being 
constantly furnished with provisions and attendance answer- 
able. He shewed himself so generous in his entertain- 
ments, and so gravely facetious, that his guests would often 
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profess, that they never came to any maii^s table, where 
tliey received more satisfaction in all respects. He was at 
a prodigious expence in entertaining all sorts of people ia 
Scotland, when he attended king Jnuies thither ; and it 
cost him three thousand pounds in the space of three days, 
Vjrhen that king came to visit him at Earnhain castle, the 
rgiil^ipal seat belonging to the bishopric of Winchester. 

unblemished both in his ordinary transactions, and 
discharge of his spiritual and temporal odices. He 
•^^H^illJways careful to keep in good repair the houses of all 
ecclesiastical preferments, particularly the vicarage- 
house of St. Giles, Cripplegate, the prebend’s and dean’s 
houses of Westminster, and the residentiary’s hotise of 
St. Paul’s. He spent four hundred and twenty pounds 
upon tiie palaces belonging to the bishopric of Chichester; 
above two thousund four hnndrtul and foriy pounds upon 
that of Ely ; and two thousand pounds upon those of VViii- 
Chester, besides a peusioti ef four hun.ired poinids cjz- 
muiif iVoin which he freed that, see at Ids own charge. 
With regard to his pastoral and episcopal charge, he was 
the most exact in the execution of ii, promoting, as far as 
he could judge, none but men of character and a])ilities to 
the livings and preferments within his gift. For which 
purpose lie took care beforehand to enquire what promising 
vuung men there were in the uidversitv; and directed his. 
chaplains to inform him of such persons, wdiom he encou- 
raged in the most liberal manner. He used to send* for 
men of eminent learning, who wanted preferment, though 
they had no dependance upon him, nor interest in him, 
and entertain them in his house, and confer prelennent 
upon them, and likewise defray their charges of a dispensa- 
tion or faculty, and even of their journey. If we consider 
him in those temporal affairs, with which he was intrusted, 
we shall find him no less faithful and just. He dispo.sed of 
very considerable sums, which were sent him to be distri- 
buted among poor scholars and others at his discretion, 
with the utmost care, and exactly agreeable to the donor’s 
intent. Of his integrity in managing those places, in 
which he was intrusted for others jointly with himself, 
Pembroke-hall, and the church of Westminster, were suf- 
ficient evidences. For when he became master of the 
former, he found it in debt, having then but a small en- 
dowment ; but by his care he left above eleven hundred 
pounds in the treasury of that college. And when he was 
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dean of the latter, he left it free from all debts and en- 
•roachments ; and took such care of the school, that the 
scholars were much improved not only by his direction and 
superintendance, but even by his persona) labours among 
And as by virtue of his deanery of Westminster, 
his mastership of Pembroke-hall, and his bish|>pric of Ely, 
the election of scholars into V/estminster-school, and from 
thence into t^e two universities, and of many scholars and 
fellows into l^enibroke>hall, some in Peter-house, and some 
in Jesus college, wetie in his power and disposal, he was 
always so just, that he waved all letters from great per- 
sonages for insuiticient scholars, and divested himself of all 
partiality, and chose only such as he thought Imd most 
merit. Being likewise often desired to assist at the elec- 
tion of scholars from the Free-schools of Merchant Tay- 
lors,. St. Paul’s, and the Mercer’s, and perceiving favour 
and interest sometimes overbalancing merit with those to 
whom the choice belonged, and that divers good scholars 
were omitted, and others preferred, he frequently took 
pare of such as were neglected, and sent them to tlie uni- 
%'^'sity, where he bestowed preferment upon them. Nor 
waii he less distinguished for his hdelity in that great place 
of trust, the almonership. He never would suffer any part 
of what arose to him 'from that place to be mingled with 
hUiOwn rents or revenues, and was extremely exact in dis- 
posing of it. When he found a surplus over and above the 
ordthOTy charges, he distributed it in die relief of the in- 
digent and distressed; though it was in his power to have 
applied this to his own use (his patent being sine c(nn^ 
putojj and no person could have questioned him concern- 
ing it. He gave a great many noble instances of his gra- 
titude to those who had befriended him when young. He 
be^owed upon Dr. Ward, son to his iirst schoolmaster, 
living of Waltham in Hampshire. He shewed the 
greatest regard for Mr. Mulcaster, bis other school-master, 
in all companies, and always placed him at the upper end 
of his table, and after his death caused his picture (though 
he had but few others in his house) to be set over his study 
door. -Besides these external marks of gratitude he sup- 
plied bis necessities privately iti a very liberal manner; and 
left his sou a valuable legacy. He inquired very carefully 
after the kindred of Dr. Watts, who, as already noticed, 
had sent him to^ Pembroke- hall, and having found out one, 
he conferred upon him preferments in that college. Nor 
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did he forget his patron Dr. Watts in his will; forhe or- 
dered there, that out of the scholarships of his foundatiotl’, 
the two fellowships, which himself had founded in that 
college, should be supplied, if the candidates should be 
lit for thenf; To omit the legacies which he left to . the 
parhdiof St.^iles, Cripplegate, St. Martin, Ludgate, where 
he had lived, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, St. Saviour’s, South- , 
wark, Allhallovvs, Barking, where he was bo^p, and others; 
lie gave to Peinbrokc-hall one thousand pounds to pur- 
chase lands for two fellowships, and for other uses in that 
college, expressed in his will ; besides three hundred such 
folio books of his own as were not in the library there, 
with several other valuable gifts. His humanity extended 
to every person who conversed with him ; so that he Was 
admired not only by the men of learning and others in this 
kingdom, but even by foreigners of the greatest eminence, 
particularly Casaubon, Cluverius, Vossius, who correspond- 
ed with him by letters, Grolius, Peter du Moulin, Barclay, 
the author of the Argmisj and Erpenius, to whom he of- 
fered an annual stipend to read lectures at Cambridge in 
the oriental tongues, the professors of which he encouraged 
very liberally, and particularly Mr. Bed well, to whom he 
gave the vicarage of Tottenham in Middlesex. His mo- 
desty was so remarkable, that thoi^li the whole Christian 
world admired his profound learning, and particularly his 
knowledge of the eastern languages, Greek, Latin, and 
many modern languages, he was so far from being'elated 
with the opinion of it, that he often complained of his de- 
fects ; and when he was preferred to the bishopric of Chi- 
chester, and urged his own insufficiency for such a charge, 
he caused these words of St. Paul, hit ad hac guts idoneus 
i. e. “ And who is sufficient for these things ?” to be en- 
graven about his episcopal seal. One instance of his mo- 
desty mixed with iiis hunianity may be added, that after 
his chaplains had preached in his chapel before him, he 
would sometimes privately request them, that he might 
have a sight of their notes, and encourage them in the 
kindest terms imaginable. 

Nor did he in the highest dignities, which he possessed, 
remit of his application to study. Even in those days, 
when it might have been supposed that he wouW have re- 
laxed from his former diligence, yet from the hour he rose 
(his private devotions being finished) to tl\e time he was 
called to dinner, which, by his own order, was not till 
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twelve at noon at the soonest, he continued at his studiea, 
and would not be interrapted by any who came to speak 
to him, or upon any occasion, public prayer excepted. So 
tliathc would be displeased with scholars, who attempted 
to speak with him in the morning, and said, that he doubt- 
ed they were no true scholars who came to speak with 
him belbre noon. After dinner for two or three hours 
space he ivo^jid willingly pass the. time, either in discourse 
with his guests or other friends, or in dispatch of his own 
temporal ari'aiis, or of those who l>\ reason of his episco- 
pal jurisdiction attended him. Having dfschnrgcd wbicli, 
he returned to his stiuly, \vhere he spent the rest of the 
AtiCfiiooiif till bed-time, except some friend engaged him 
to supper, and then Ite ate but sparingly. 

He had a particular aversion to all public vices, but es- 
pecially to usury, simony, and sacrilege. He was so far 
tVon\ the ftrst, that wbet\ his friends had occasion for such 
a sum of money as he could assist them w ith, he lent it to 
them freely, without expecting any thitjg in return but the 
principal. Simony was so detestable to him, that by re- 
fusing to admit several persons, whuni he suspected to be 
sdmoiiiacally preferred, he sulfered much by law'-suits, 
choosing rather to be comj)elled to admit them by law, 
than voluntarily to d^hat wdiich liis conscience made a 
scruple of. With regard to the livings and other prefer- 
ments which fell in his own gifts, he always bestowed them 
freely, as w'e observed above, upon men of merit, without 
any solicitation. It was no small compliment that king 
James had so great an awe and veneration for him, as in 
his presence to refrain from that mirth and levity in which 
he indulged himself at other times. What opinion lord 
Clarendon had of him appears from hence, that, in men- 
tioning the death of Dr. Bancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he remarks, that “if he had been succeeded by 
bishop Andrews, or any man who understood and loved 
the church, that infection would easily have been kept out- 
which could not afterwards be so easily expelled.” Our 
great poet Milton thought him wortljy of his pen, and 
wrote a Latin elegy on his death. 

Ip conversation, bishop Andrews discovered a facetious 
turn, which was not more agreeable to his private friends 
than to his royal master James, who frequently conversed 
very freely with the learned men of his court. In all pre- 
vious accounts of the bishop, a story to this purpose has 
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been tdld, from the life of Waller, which we shall not sup- 
press, altliough tlie latter part of it is but a sorry repartee* 
on the part of the monarch.— Mr. Walier having been 
chosen into the lust parliament of king Jamies X. in whicn 
he served as burgess for Agmondesham in Buckingham- 
shire, and that parliament being dissolved, on the day of 
its dissolution he went out of curiosity or respect to see the 
king at dinner, with v\honi were our bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Neal, bishop of Durham, standing behind the 
king’s chair. There happened something very extraor- 
dinary in the conversation which those prelates had with 
the king, on which Mr. Waller often reflected. We shall 
relate it as it is represented in his life. His majesty 
asked ilic bishops, ‘‘ My lords, cannot I take my subjects* 
mojicy when I want it, w'ithout all this formality in parlia- 
ment r” 'Fhe bishop of Durham readily answered, “God 
forbid, sir, but you shoidd; you are the breath of our 
nostrils.” WhenMipon the king turned, and said to the 
bishop of Wincluister, “ VV^ell, my lord, what say you ?” 
“ Sir,” replied the bishop, “ I have no skill to judge of 
parliamentary cases.” The king answered, “ No put-ofls, 
my lord; answer me presently.” “Then, sir,” said he, 
“ I thiidi it lawhd for you to take my brother Neal’s 
money, for he oilers it.” Mr. Waller said the company 
was pleased witii this answer, and the wit of it seemed to 
afl'ect the king. Kor a certain lord coining in soon after, 
his majesty cried out, “ <d my lord, they say you LiG with 
iiiy lady.” “ No, sir,” says his lordship in contusion, “ but 
1 like her company hecaust; she has so much wit.” “ W’hy 
then,” says the king, “ ilo not you LlG with my lord of 
Winchester there r” 

The works of this learned prelate, which arc now best 
known, are, 1. “A volume of Sermons,” London, 1628, 
and 1631, folio, consisting of ninety-six, upon the fasts, 
festivai.s, or on the more important doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 2. “ The Moral Law expounded, or Lectures on 
the Ten Commandments, with nineteen Sermons on 
prayer,” 1642, fol. 3. “ Collection of posthumous and 
orphan Lectures delivered at St. Paul’s and St. Giles’s,’* 
London, 1657, fol. These were the most popular of all 
his productions, and although very exceptionable in point 
of style, according to the modern criteria of style, they 
Abound in learned and acute remarks, and are by no means 
so full of pun and quibble, as some writers, froqi a super- 
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ficial view of them, have reported. His other works were, 
his Manual of Devotions,” Gr. and Lat. often reprinted, 
and translated by dean Stanhope, 1 2 a) 0 ; and several Con- 
ciones ad Clerum, or other occasional sermons preached 
before the university, and at court — ** Responsio ad Apo- 
logiani Cardinalis Bellarmini, &c.” 1610, 4to. — “Theolo- 
gical determinations on Usnry,Ty dies.” — “ Responsion es ad 
Petri Molinaei Epistolas ires.” — “Stricture, or a brief 
Answer to the eighteenth chapter of the first bookc of car- 
dinal! Perron’s Reply, written in French to king James his 
Answer written by Mr. Casanbon in Latine.” — “An Answer to 
tl^ twentieth chapter of the tifih book of cardinal Perron’.s 
Heply, written in French to king .James his Answer, writ- 
ten by Mr. Casanbon to the cardinall in 1 .atine.” — “ A Speech 
delivered in the Starr-chamber against the two Judaicail opi- 
nions of Mr.Traske.” The two Judaical opinions advanced 
by Mr. Traske were, 1 . That Christians are bound to ab- 
stain from those meats, which the Jews were forbidden in 
Leviticus. 2 . 'I’liai they are bound to observe the Jewish 
Sabbath. — “ A Speech delivered in the Starr-Chamber con- 
cerning Vowes, in thccountesseofSlirewesburiescase.” This 
lady was convicted of disobedience, for refusing to answer 
or be examined, (though she had promised to do it before), 
alleging, that she had made a solemn vow to the contrary. 
The design of the bishop’s speech is to shew, that such 
vows were unlawful, and consequently of no force or obli- 
gation upon her. These pieces were printed after the 
author’s death at London by Felix Kyngston, in 1621^, 4to, 
and dedicated to kin^ Charles I. by Dr. William Laud 
bishop of London, and Dr. John Buckiidgc bishop of Ely.^ 
ANDROMACHUS, a native of the island of Crete, and 
physician to the emperor Nero, A. D. 65, has been handed 
down to posterity, as the inventor of a medicine named 
theriacay which is now, deemed of little use. It however 
set aside the mithridate, which till then had been held in 
great esteem. Andromachus wrote the description of his 
antidote in elegiac verse, which he dedicated to Nerd, 
His son, of the same name, wrote this description in prose, 
Damocrates turned it into lambic verse in a poem, which 
he wrote upon Antidotes. Galen informs us that Andro- 

> Biog. Brit, and Addenda, vol. If.— Fuller’s Abel Red i vivas.— Lloyd and 
Winstanle 3 '’s Worthies. — Fuller’s Worthies.— Slrype’s AVhitgift, p. .'397, 

.501,— ^Harrington’s Brief View.— Birch’s 'rillotsou, p. 19, 20. — Gutch’s Coller^ 
-tanea Curiosa, vol 11. p. 19, 30, &c.— Cole’s MS Atiieua: in Brit. Mus, 
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machus the father wrote a treatise ** De Medicamentis 
compositis ad affei;tus cxternos,” and that he was a man of 
great learning and eloquence. Erotion dedicated his 
Lexicon to him, and some writers say he was a good astro- 
loffer. He was the first who bore the title of archiater. * 

O 

ANDRONICUS, of Rhodes, a peripatetic philosopher, 
lived at Rome in the time of Cicero, 69 years before the 
Christian sera. He was tlie first who made the works of 
Aristotle known at Rome, wliich Sylla had brought thither. 
He had formerly been a professor of philosophy at Athens, 
but quitted it when the taste for philosophy departed from 
that city. 'I’here is a work, of doubtful authority, ascribed 
to him, entitled “ Andronici Rliodii ct Ethicoruin Niefto- 
macheoruiu Paraphrasis,” Greek and Latin, Cambridge, 
167.0, 8vo, a very scarce book, and one of the authors 
“ cu/n noil's vuriovniny There is, however, a Leyden 
edition of 161 7, which is reckoned more correct. St. Croix, 
in his “ Examen des Historicus d’ Alexandre,” says that 
there i a manuscript in the imperial library of Paris, which 
ascribes this work to Heliodorus of Pruzci. * 

AN DRONICLJS, ol 'i’hessalonica, was one of the Greek 
refugees who brought learning into the West in the fif- 
teenth century. He was considered as the ablest pro- 
fessor next U) Tlieodorus Gaza, and, perhaps, he exceeded 
him in the knowlcilge (jf the Greek tongue, for he had read 
all the authors in that language, and was well skilled in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. He taught at Ronu‘, and lived with, 
cardinal Bessarion. The stipend which was given him was 
so small, that he was obliged by poverty to depart from 
Homcj upon this he went to Florence, where be was a 
professor a long time, and had a vast number of auditors, 
but upon the expectation of meeting with more generous 
encouragement in France, he took a journey thither, where 
he died in 1478, in a very advanced age.* 

ANDRONICUS, of Cyresthes^ a Greek architect, is 
celebrated for iia\iug constructed at Atnens the Tower of 
the Winds, an octagon buihling, on cacli of tiie sides of 
which was a figure, in sculpture, representing one of the 
winds. He named them Solanus, Eurus, Auster, Africa- 
nus, Favonius, Corus, Septentrio, and Aquiio. On the 
top of this tower was a small pyramid of marble, which 

* Haller llibl. Med. Pract,— Gen. Diet. 
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supported a piece of mechanism somewhat like the modem 
weathercock. It consisted of a brass Triton, which turned 
on a pivot, and pointed with its rod to the side of the tower 
on which was represented the wind that then happened to 
blow. From the bad style of the architecture of tlie figures, 
it is supposed to hare been constructed posterior to the 
time of Pericles. Being built of large blocks of marble it 
has withstood the ravages of time, and the upper part only 
is destroyed, but the whole has sunk about twelve feet. 
A* each of the sides had a sort of dial, it is conjectured 
that it formerly contained a clypsedra, or water-clock. 
The roof was of marble, shaped in the form of tjies, a mode 
which was invented by Byzes, of Naxos, in 5 SO B. C. It 
now serves as a mosque to some dervises. Spon, Wheeler, 
Leroi, and Stuart, have given ample descriptions of tliis an- 
cient structure. * 

ANDllONICUS I.IVIUS is said lo have been tlie first 
who wrote theatrical pieces, or wliat were called regular 
plays, for th'e Roman stage, about the year 210 B. C. It 
is also said that he was a slave, of Greek origin, ajul that 
he received his name from Livius Salinutor, whose children 
he taught, and wlio at length gave him his liberty. His 
dramatic productions wor(' probably rude both iu plan and 
stjrle. Livy, the historian, ascrihes to him the barbarous 
invention of dividing the declamation and gestures, or 
5pcaking and acting, between two persons, which was 
never thought of by tlie (irceks. Andronicus, who was a 
player as well as a writer, it is supposed, adopted it to save 
himself the fatigue of singing in ids own piece, to wirich 
he, like other authors of his time, Jiad been aceustomed. 
But being often encored, and hoarse with repeating his 
canticle or song, he obtained permission to transfer the 
vocal part to a young performer, retaining to himself only 
the acting ; Duclos, however, and after him Dr. Burney, are 
inclined to think that the words of the historian mean no 
more than that the singing was separated from the dancing, 
a thing credible enough, but absurd in the highest degree, 
when applied to speaking and acting. Andronicus also 
composed hymns in honour of the gods. There arc frag- 
ments of his verses, collected fnjin the grammarians and 
critics, in the “ Condci Latini,” the “ Corpus poetarum,” 
and the “ Collectio Pisaurensis.” * 

1 Bio^* Universe! le, anil authors mentioned in the text. 
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ANDROUET-DU-CERCEAU (James), an eminent 
French architect, was born at Orleans, 6r, according to 
some, at Paris, in the sixteenth century. Cardinal d’Ar- 
magnac was among the first who patronised him, and fur- 
nished him with money for the expences of his studies in 
Italy. The triumphal arch, which still remains at Pola in 
Istria, was so much admired by him, that he introduced 
an imitation of it in all his arches. He began the Pont 
Neuf, at Paris, May 30, 1578, by order of Henry III. but 
the civil wars prevented his finishing that great w'ork, which 
was reserved for William Marchano, in the reign of Henry 
IV. 1G04. Aiulrouet, however, built the hotels of Car* 
navalet, Fermes, Bretonvilliers, Sully, Mayenne, and other 
palaces in Paris. In 159G, he was employed by Henry IV. 
to continue the gallery of the Louwo, winch had been be* 
gun by order of Charles XI. l)ut this work he was obliged 
to (juit t a account of his religion. He was a zealous pro* 
test.int, of tiie (’alvinistic church, and wnen the persecu- 
tion arose he left France, and died in some foreign coun- 
try, hill where or when is not known. Androuet is not 
more distinguished for the practice, than the theory of his 
art. He wrote, 1. “ Livre d’ Architecture, contenant les 
plans et dcssins de cinquante Batiments, tous differenls,” 
1 559, lol. reprinted 1 6 1 1 . 2. Second livre d’Arcliitecture,’* 
a continuation of the former, 1561, fol. 3. “ Les plus excel- 
lents Batiments dc France,” 1576, 16'07,fol. 4. “ Livre ti’ Ar- 
chitecture auquel sent conteimes diverses ordonnances de 
plans ct elevations de Batiments pour seigneurs et autres 
qui voudront batir aux champs,” 1582, fol. 5. Les Edi- 
fices Romains,” a collection of engravings of the anti* 
quities of Rome, from designs made on the spot, 1583, fol. 
6. “ Lemons de Perspective,” 1576, fol. He was also his 
own engraver, and etched his plates in a correct but some- 
what coarse style: ' 

ANDIIV (Nicholas), surnamed Bois-Reoard, a French 
physician and medical writer, vvas born at Lyons in 1658', 
and came to Paris without any provision, but defrayed thd 
expences of his philosophical studies in the college of 
the Grassins by teaching a few pupils. He was at length 
a professor in that college; and, in 1687, became first 
known to the literary world by a translation of Pac.atus* 
panegyric on Theodosius the Great. Quitting theology, 

* Mor«ri.— Biof. Unireriellt,— ^trutCs Pictionarjr, 



howevei*, td whicli he had hitherto apptWd, he turned to 
the study of medidne, received his doctor’s degree at 
Kheikns, and in 1697 was admitted of the faculty at Paris. 
Some share of merit, and a turn for intrigue, contributed 
greatly to his success, and lie became professor of the 
Koyal College, censor, and a contributor to the Journal 
des Savants ; and, although there were strong prejudice# 
against him on account of the manner in which he contrived 
to rise, and his Siitirical humour, which spared luither 
friend or foe, he was in J724, chosen dean of the faculty. 
His first measures in this office were entitled to praise ; 
convinced of the superiority of talent which the practice of 
physic requires, he reserved to the faculty that right of 
inspecting the practice of surgery, which they had always 
enjoyed, and made a ’aw that no surgeon should perform 
the operation of iitliotomy, unless in the presence of a 
J!)h}"sician. After this he wished to doniineer over the fa- 
culty itielf, and endeavoured, to a))poiut his friend flel- 
ireti.us to be first physician to the king, and protector of 
the faculty. But tliose and other aiubiiious attempts were 
defeated in 1726, when it w^as decided, that all the decrees 
of the faculty should he sign<-d by a niajoiitv, and not he 
liable to any alteration by the dean. After tliis he was 
perpetually engaged in disputes with some of the meinijers, 
paSftieularly Hecejuet, Lemery, and Petit, and many abusive 
pamphlets arose from these contests. Andry, however. 
Was ndt re-elected dean, and had only to comfort himself 
by some libels against his successor Gcoff’roy, for which, 
and his general tuibulent character, cardinal I’lcivry 
would no longer listen to him, but took the part of the 
university and tlje facult 3 ^ Andr}-^ died May 13, 1742, 
iged eighty-four. His wmrks were very numerous, and 
niany of them valuable : 1. “ Traite de la generation dcs 
Vers dans le corps de I’homme,” 1710, often reprinted, and 
^anslated into most languages. It was severely attacked 
by Lemery in the Journal de IVevoux, in revenge for 
Andry’s attack on his “ Traite des Aliments and by 
Valisnieri, who fixed on him the nickname of Homo vermi- 
tulojius, as be pretended to find worms at the bottom of 
bVery disorder. Andry answered these attacks in a publi- 
cation entitled “ Eclaircissements sur le livre de genera- 
tion, &c.’* 2. Reinarques de medicine sur diflferents 
sujets, principalement sur ce qui regarde la Saign(ie et la 
Purgation,” Paris* 1710, 12ino. 3. Le llcgime du Ca- 
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reme,’* Paris, 1710, 12mo, reprinted- 1713, 2 vols. and 
afterwards in three, in answer to the opinions of Hecquefe. 
4. “ Th<5 de I’ Europe, ou les proprietes de ia veronique,” 
Paris, 1712, Timo. 5. “ Examen de differeuts points 
d’Anatomie, &c.” Paris, 1723, 8vo, a violent attack on 
Petit’s excellent treatise on the diseases of the bones. 

“ Remarqucs dc clieniic touchant la preparation de cer- 
tains remedes,” Paris, 1735, 12nio, another professional 
and personal attack on Malouin’s “ Chiinie medicale.” 
7. “ Cleon a Eiidoxe, touchant la pre-eminence de la 
Medicine sur la ChirurgieV’ Paris, 1738, 12mo. 8. “ Or- 

tliopcdie ; ou i’art de prevenir et de corriger, duns les 
enfants, les Dilformites du corps,” Paris, 1741, 2 vols. 
He published also some tlicses, and his son-in-law, Dionis, 
published a treatise ou the plague, which he drew up by 
order of the regent. ' 

ANEAU, in Latin AN ULUS (Bartholomew), a man 
of eminent learning in the sixteenth century, was born at 
Bourges in France, and educated um.U;r Melchior Volmar, 
ii very able inslrnctor of youth. He made great advances 
under him in [)olite literature, and imbibed the principles 
of the protesla lit religion, which Volmar professed, and 
Aneuu afterwards enihraced. The great reputation which 
he soon gained by his skill in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages and poetry, induced some of the ii'.agistrates of 
Lyons, who were his eonntryiiien, to otVer him a professor- 
ship in rhetoric in the college which tlu;y were going to 
erect in that city. Anean accepted this otfer with 'pleasure, 
and went thither to take possess on of his place, which he 
kept above thirty years till his death. He iliscliarged his 
])rofessorslnp with such ap}>lause, that, in 1542, he was 
chosen principal of the collt'ge. In this situation he pro- 
pagated the tloctrines «.)f the reformation among his scholars, 
which was done secretly for a long time, and either was not 
jiereeived, or was overlooked; but an accident which hap- 
pened ou the festival of the sacrament in 1565, put a 
jieriod to all his attempts in favour of protestantism by a 
very fatal catastrophe. Upon that day, 2 1st of June, as 
the procession was passing on towards the college, there 
was a large stone thrown from one of the windows upon the 
host and the priest who carried it. Whether Aneau was 
the author of this insult or not, is not certain, but the 
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people, being enraged at it, broke into the college in a 
body, and assassinated him as the guilty person, and the 
college itself was shut up the next day by order of the city. 

Aneau wrote a great many verses i«i Latin and Greek, 
and other works; the principal of which are, l.“ Chant Na- 
tal,” containing the mystery of the nativity, Lyons, 1539^ 
4to, and 1.5 59, with the title “ Genethliac mxjsical et his- 
torical de la Conception et Nativitc de J. C.” 2. “ Lyon 

marchand,” a French satire, or drama of the historical 
kind, 15 4-2, 4to. 3. Alciati’s emblems translated,” Lyons, 
1549, 8vo, 1558, 16ino. 4. “ Picta poesis,” L(;yden, 15.'j2, 
8vo, a collection of emblems, with preck and Latin, verses. 
5. A translation of sir Thomas More’s “ Utopi^,,” Paris 
and Lyons. 6. “ Alcclor ; on le Coq,” a fabulous history, 
pretcndedly from a Greek fragment, Lyons, 15()0. ' 

ANELLO ('Fhomas), commonly called Massaniello, one 
of the names introduced in biographical collecfions, al- 
though ifiore properly belonging to history, was a fisher- 
man of Naples, and the author of a temporary revolution, 
tvhich ended as such tiiiniiltnous measures generally end, 
without meliorating the state of the people who have been 
induced to take an active part in them. In 1623, when 
this man was born, t!ic kingdom of Naples was subject to 
the house of Austria, and governed by a viceroy. I'he 
Neapolitans had supported the government in this house 
with great loyalty and liherality, and submitted themselves 
to many voluntary impositions and burthensome taxes in 
support of it. But in 1646, the necessities of the king 
requiring it, a new donative was projected, and a design 
was formed to lay a fresh tax upon fruits, comprehending 
all sorts, dry or green, as far as mulberries, grapes, fig.s, 
apples, pears, &c. The people, being thus deprived of 
their ordinary subsistence, took a resolution to disburden 
thcmselve.s, not only of this, but of all other insupportable 
exactions formerly imposed. They made their grievances 
known to the viceroy by the public cries and lamentations 
of women and children, as he passejd through the market 
place, and petitioned him, by means of the cardinal Filo- 
marino, the archbishop, ami others, to take oft' the said tax. 
He promised to redress the grievance, and convened pro- 
per persons to find out some method to take off the tax on 
fruits. But the farmers, because it was prejudicial to their 
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interest, found some secret means to frustrate his endea- 
vours, and dissuaded him from performing his promise to 
the people; representing to him, that all the clamour was 
made by a wrettdjcd rabble only, not worth regarding. 

Thomas Anello, or Massaniello, now in the 24th year of 
his ago, dwelt in a corner of the great market-place at 
^Naples. He was stout, of a good countenance, and a 
middle stature. He wore linen slops, a blue w’aistcoat, and 
went ban foot, with a mariner’s cap. His profession vras 
to angle for little tish with a cane, hook, and line, as also 
to buy hsh and to retail them. I'his man, having observed 
tile muiiiiurings np and down the city, went one day very 
iHigry towards his house, and met with the famous Bandito 
J'en one and his companion, as he passed by a church where 
they had lied for refuge. They asked him, what ailed him. 
He answered in great wrath, “ I will be bound to be 
hanged, Ibut I will right this city.” They laughed at his 
words, saying, “ A proper scpiirc to right the city of 
Naphis !” Massaniello rejilied, “ Do not laugh : 1 swear 
by God, if I had two or three of my humour, you should 
see what 1 could do. Will you join with me?” They 
answered, ’i'es.” “ Plight me then your faith which 
they having done, he departed. A little after, when his 
lisii was taken liom h'ln by some of the court, because he 
had not paid the tax, he resolved to avail himself of the 
nmnmirings of the people against the tax on fruit. He 
went among the fruit-shops that were in that quarter, ad- 
vising them that the next day they should come all united 
to market, with a resolution to tcdl the country fruiterers 
that they would buy no more taxed fruit. 

A number of hoys used to assemble in the market-placo 
to pick up such fruit as fell. Massaniello got among these, 
tiiught them some cries and clamours suited to his purpose, 
and enrolled such a number of them between J6 and 17 
years of age, that they came to be 500, and at last 2000. 
Of this militia he made himself general, giving every one 
of them ill their hands a little weak cane. The shop- 
keepers observing his instructions, there happened the 
next day a great tumult between themi and the fruiterers, 
which the regent of the city sent Anaclerio, the elect of 
the people, to quell. Among the fruiterers was a cousin 
of MassanicIIo’s, who, according to the instructions given 
him, began more than any to inhame the people. He saw 
tb^t he could sell his fruit but at a low priee, which, when 
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the tax was paid, would not quit cost. He pretended to 
fall into a great rage, threw two large baskets on tlic 
grouDf}, and cried out, “ God gives plenty, and the bad 
government a dearth : 1 care not a straw for this fruit, let 
every one take of it.” While the boys eagerly ran to ga- 
ther and eat the fruit, Massaniello rushed in among them, 
crying, “No tax 1 no tax I” and when Anaelerio threaten- 
ed him with whipping and the gallics, not only the fruit- 
erers, but all the people, threw figs, apples, and other 
fruits with great fury in his face. Massaniello hit him on 
the breast with a stone, and encouraged his mililia of boys 
to do the same, which obliged Anaelerio to save his life 
hy flight. 

Upon this success, the people flocked in great numbers 
to the market-place, exclaiming aloud against the into- 
lerable grievances under which they groaned, and pro- 
testing their resolution to submit no longer to them. The 
fury still increasing, Massaniello leaped upon the highest 
table that was among the fruiterers, and harangued the 
crowd ; comparing himself to Moses, who delivered the 
Egyptians from tlie rod of Pharaoh ; to Peter, who was a 
fisherman as well as himself, yet rescued Rome and the 
world from the slavery of Satan ; promising them a like 
deliverance from their oppressions by his means, ainl pro- 
testing his readiness to lay down his life in such a glorious 
cause. Massaniello rejicatcd these and such like words 
until he hud inflamed the minds of the people, who were 
soon disposed to co-operate with him to this purpose. 

To begin the work, Are was jiut to the house next the 
toll-house for fruit, both which were burnt to the ground, 
with ail the books and accounts, and goods and furniture. 
This done, every one shut up his shop, and, the 'numbers 
increasing, many thousand people uniting themselves went 
to other parts of tlie city, where all the other toll-houses 
were: them they plundered of all their writings and books, 
great quantities of rao:iey, with many rich mot cables ; all 
which they threw into a great fire of straw, and burnt to 
ashes in the streets. The people, meeting with no resist- 
ance, assumed more boldness, and made tow'ards the palace 
of the viceroy. The first militia of Massaniello, consisting 
of 2000 boys, marciied on, every one lifting up his cane 
with a piece of black cloth on the top, and with loud cries 
excited the compassion, and entreated tlie assistance ol 
their fellow-citiisens. Being come before the palace, they 
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cried out that they would not be freed of the fruit-tax 
only, but of all others, especially that of corn. At last 
they entered the palace and riHctl it, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the guards, wh.'.n.i they disarmed. The vice- 
roy got into his i:o:ich to secure himself witldm the church 
of St. Lev/is, |)ut the people, spying him, stopped the 
coach, an ! with naketl ^wor ison each side of it threatened 
him, unless he would lake «)ii’ the taxes. With fair pro- 
mises, ajid assi! ranees oi redress, ami by throwing money 
among the iiniUitude, which tiiey were grei d.y to pick up, 
he gor at last sale into the ciiurc.h, and, ord.twed the doors 
to he shut, 'rhe pcopi<' ajiplied to tlie prince of bisignanO) 
who was nmcii ijcioved by riu-mi, lo l-.e liieir deieuder and 
■ntcrccssor. lie ;>rotuis '-.i to ohiaiii w!;.!. Ll)ev d('.hreal ; but 


rinding himself -oui 
restrain ih> ir li'-cu? 
tiic first op(jor»itiuty 
After the retircni: 
thcnisolves w.tliout 


nfi^cr much lahiiur and fatigue, to 
ii.iiruos:., or 'tmdl tueir fmy, he took 
' (;f rcfiri ig (Vo u the popular tumuit. 
cM'.t <..f priucv*, the people, finding 
a head, ( out for rvI,i>Sfmicilo to 


he their K—.dcr and (‘oiuluctor, wuich ciiarge he accepteil. 
TliC}' appointeil Genoino, a priest of approved knowledge, 
temper, and ahdities, to altcoul his person ; and to him they 
adi'i d lor a companion ilie famous bandito l^i'rrone. Mas- 
saidudlo, by liis spirit, gocid soiijje, and liravery, won the 
hearts of all the people, insomuch tiiat they became willing 
to transfer unto him solemnly tiie supreme comiuand, and 
lo obey him accovdioglv, A stage was cai'Cted in the mid- 


dle of the markt'L-phice, where, eloihcd m wie.to like a 
mariner, he \Nitli hi; counsi'dors gave pnlilic. audience, re- 
ceived petliions, anil gave seiiKmce in all causes both civil 
and criminal. He had uo U^ss than 150,000 men under his 


conimand. An incrediiile niultitndc ol women also appeared 
with arms of various sorts, like so many .Amazons. A list 
was made of above (>o persiUis, who liad farmed the taxes, 
or been some wav concerned in the custom-houses ; and, 


as it was said tliey had enrich(*d themselves with the blood 
of the people, and ought to i)e made examples to future 
ages, an order was issued, that their houses and goods 
should ho burnt ; whiidi was executed accordingly, and 
with so much regularity, that no one was snlfered to carry 
away the smallest article. — Many, for stealing mere trifles 
from the flames, were hanged by the public executioner in 
the market-place, by the command of Mas'.aniello. 

While these horrid tragedies were acting, the viceroy 
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tlioijght of every method to appease the people, and bring 
them to an accommodation. He applied to the archbishop, 
of whose attachment to the government he was w'cll as- 
sured, and of whose paternal care and alfection for them 
the people hud no doubt. He ga^•e him the origiiu^l char- 
ter of Charles V. (which exempted them frotii all taxes, 
a/»(7 upon which they had ail along insisted) confirmed by 
lawiiil anthorify, and likewise an indulgence or pardon for 
all otFences whatsoever commiilod. 'i'lie bishop found 
means to induce Massanicllo to convoke all the eajttams 
and chief commanders of the people together’ and great 
hopes were cottccived that an happy accommodathm vvgold 
ensue. In the mean time 500 banditti, all armed on horse- 
back, entered the city, under pretence that they came 
for t\ie service of tlie people, but in reality to destroy 
MassuuieUo, as it appeared afterwards ; for they dischargi d 
several shot at him, some of which Vijry narrowly missed 
him. This put a stop to the wliole business, and it was 
suspected that the viceroy had some hand in the conspiracy. 
The streets were imifu^diatcly barricaded, and orders were 
given that the aquedit-ct leading to the castle, in which 
were the viceroy and famih’, and all tiie ])rincipal officers 
of state, should be cut oH’, and that no jirovisions, except 
some few roots and }»erl)S|, slionlil be carried thither. Thc. 
viceroy applied again to tlie arcldiishop, to assure the 
people of his sincere good intc’.iiions towards them, his 
abhorrence of the dosigus oi the banditti, and his resolu- 
tion to use all his authority to bring them to due punish- 
ment, I’hus the treaty was again renewed, and soon com- 
pleted ; which being done, it was thought jnoper that Mas- 
sanicllo should go to the palace t«> visit tlie viceroy. Mc 
gave orders that all the streets leading to it should be clean 
swept, and that all masters of families should hang their 
windows and balconies with their richest silks and ta- 
pestries. He threw off his mariner’s habit, and dressed 
himself in cloth of silver, w’ith a fine plume of feathers in 
his hat; and mounted upon a prancing steed, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, he went attended by 50,000 of the 
people. 

While he was in conference with tlie viceroy in a bal- 
cony, he gave him surprising proofs of the ready obedience 
of the people. Whatever cry he gave out, it was imme- 
diately echoed ; W’hen he put his finger njion his mouth, 
there was such a profound universal silence, that scarce a miiu 
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was hfard to breathe. At last he ordered that they should 
all retire, which was punctually and presently obeyed, as 
it* tliey had all vanished away. On the Sunday following 
the capitulatiutri> wore signed and soleiunly sworn to in the 
cathedral church to be observed for ever. Massaniello de- 
clared, that now, having accomplished his lionest designs, 
he would return again to his former occupation. If he had 
kept this resolution, he might, perhaps, have been ranked 
among tlie henei’actors of bis country ; but either through 
tlie instigations of his wife and kindred, through fear, or 
allured by the tasted sweets of rule and power, he still con - 
tinued his autliority: and exercised it in such a caj}riciou* 
anil tyraiuiical luauner, that his best friends began to be 
atVaid of him. 

He seems indeed to have fallen into a frensy, which 
might naturally enough be occasioned by his sudden ele- 
vation, his care and vigilance (for he seldom either ate or 
slept during the whole transaction), and by his immoderate 
drinking of strong wine, which excess he gave into on the 
happy event. Four persons took an opportunity of assas- 
sinating him. As he fell, he only cried out, “ Ungrateful 
traitors!” Jlis head was thrown into one ditch, and his 
body into another. The tumult, however, did not subside 
until the Neapolitans were entirely freed fvoui the yoke of 
Spain. * 

ANFOSSI (Pascal), an eminent Italian musician, w'as 
born about the year I73<i, and studied his art at Naples 
under the greatest masters. In 1771, l^iccmi, who had a 
friendship I’or him, procured him an <;ngagemenl as com- 
poser tor the theatre della Dame, at Rome. Here liis lir.st 
attempts were not very successful; yet he persisted, and in 
1775 , establislied his lejiutation completely by his “ In- 
eonnue persecutee “ I.a Finta Gianliniera aiul “ II 
Geloso ill cimento the merit of ail which operas was 
amply acknowledged. Tlie failure, however, of his “ Olyin- 
piade,” and some other unpleasant circumsiaucc.s, deter- 
mined him to travel. Accordiuglv, lie visited the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, and came to Paris, with the title of 
master of the conservatory at Venice. He pre.sented to 
the royal academy of music his “ Inconnue persecutee,” 
adapted to French words, but it had not the same succesi* 
as in Italy, la 1782 he came to London, to take the 
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direction of the opera : but, as Dr. Burney observes, lie 
arrived at an unfavourable time ; for as Sacchini had pre- 
ceded him, ami as the winter following was only rendered 
memorablt; ai the opera-house by misfortunes, disgrace, 
and bank; lijncv, his reputat on was rather diniinislied than 
increased in this kingdom. In 1787, he finally settled at 
Home, where his repuiaiion was at its height, and con- 
tinued umibaied to the day of his death in 1795. Besides 
his operas, he composed some oratcnlos from words se- 
lected by Metastasio. * 

ANGE PE St. Joseph (lh BJEitK), a barefoot carinelite 
of Toulouse, whose real name was La lived a Ions- 

while in Persia in quality of apostolic missionary; the li- 
berty he enjoyed in that country, gave him an opportunity 
to acquire the language. He wa:^ aLo provimdal of his 
order in Languedoc, and died at i^erpignun in I (>97. The 
knowledge he liad ac quired in tlce hast, induced him to 
undertake a Latin translation of the Persian Pliarmacopceia, 
which appeared at Laris in IGSl, .Svo. 'riiere is also by 
him, ** Gazuphylacium lingua'- Persarum,” Amst. 1684, fol. 
He there explains the terms in Latin, in French, and in 
Italian, in order that his book may l>e of service to the en- 
lightened nations of Furope in general. His reputation as 
a Persian scholar was considerably great in his own country, 
until our k*arned Dr. Hyde published his “ Castigalio in 
Angelum a St. Joseph, alias dictum dc la Brosse.” The 
reason of this castigation was, that La Brosse had attacked 
ihe Persian gospels in the Fnglisli Polyglot, and the Latin 
version of tliejn by Dr. Samuel Clarke. Dr. Hyde imme- 
diately wrote a letter to him, in which he expostulated with 
him, and pointed out his mistakes, but received iio answer. 
At length, in IG.s.s, La Brosse came over to England, went 
to Oxford, and procured an introduction to Dr. Hyde, 
without letting him know who he was, although he after- 
wards owned his uaim; to l)e La Bftosstq and that he came 
over to justify vvhat he had advanced. Alter a short dis- 
pute, which he carried on in Latin, he began to speak the 
Persian langiiage, in which lie was surprised to find Dr. 
Hyde move liiu ni than hniiself. Finding, however, that 
he could not. Jefend what he had asserted, he took his leave 
with a promise to return, and either defend it, or acknow- 
ledge his error ; but, as he performed neither, Dr. Hyde 
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|>ubUshed the “ Castigatio.’* In this he first states La 
Brosse’s objections, then shews them to be weak and trifling, 
and arising from his ignorance of the true idiom of the Per- 
sian tongue. As to liis “ Pharmacopoeia,,” Hyde proves 
that it'^was really translated by father Matthieu, whose 
name La Brosse suppressed, and yet had not the courage 
to place his own, unless in Persian characters, on the title. 
This appears to have sunk his reputation very considerably 
in France. * 

ANGE DE Ste Rosalie, a ban foot Augustine, and a 
learned genealogist, whose family name was Francis liaf- 
fard, was born at Blois in 1665, and died at Paris in 1726. 
He was preparing a new' edition of the History of the Royal 
Family of France, and of the groat OlHcers of the Crown ; 
begun by pere Anselm, the first edition of w'hich appeared 
in 1672, 2 vols. 4to, and the second in 1712, improved by 
M. dc Found. But he was suddenly seized by death, leaving 
behind him tlie memory of a laborious scholar ; Ic pere 
JSiiupiicion, his associate in this work, published it in 9 vols. 
fol. Pere Angc also composed “ I’Etat de la France,” in 
5 vols, 12ino, and republished iti IV t-G, in 6 vols. a very 
curious and useful work on what may now be termed the 
anc'eut history and constitution of France. ^ 

ANGF.L (JoH^), an Engiish clergyman and nonconfor- 
mist, was born about the latter cud of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in Gloucestershire, and admittcil of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, in 1610. Alter taking his degrees in art;., he went 
into the church, and became a frcqtient and popular 
preaclier. In 1650 he preached a icciurc at Leicester; 
but, in 1634, was suspended by the dean of tiie arches for 
preaching without a licence. In 1650, the Independents, 
who then weVe predominant, obliged him to leave Leicester, 
because he refused to subscribe to their engagement. On 
this the Mercers’ company chose him lecturer of Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, where he remained until his death in 1G55, 
an event which was deeply lamented by his flock. He 
wrote “ The right government of the Thoughts,” Loudon, 
1659, 8vo, and “ Four Sermons,” ibid. 8vo. ® 

ANGELI (Bona venture), an Italian historian of some 
reputation, was born at Ferrara. in the sixteenth century. 
He was an able lawyer, and had the management of the 

* Diet. Historique. — -Biog. Uaiverwlle.-— Biog. Briciuniea, art. Hyde, 
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affairs of the dukes of Ferrara. He afterwards settled at 
Parma) and became the historian of the place. Clei^eut) 
in. bis “ Bibliothe<lue curieuse,” informs us, that^ii^eli 
having collected materials from actual .Qbservatio.n«jr^>ect- 
ing the geography of Italy, wuKa view to correct' die ejr* 
rors of Piolomey, Pliny, and the -modern geographers, took 
Parma in his way, and was requested write its history. 
For this purpose Erasmus Viotto, ilie bookseller, accommo- 
dated him with his library, and the history was finished 
within six months, but was not published untd after his 
death, if he died in 1576, as is a.^rtcd by Bavurt'aldi, in 
the supplement to his history of lire university of Ferrara, 
and by Maz/uchtdli in his “ .'^criitori Italiaui.” The work 
was entitled “ Istoria della citta di Parma c descrizionc del 
Flume Panha, lib. V 111.” Parma, 15;)i,4to. Each hook 
is dedicated to some one of tiie j)rii\oip 4 l l.rids of Parma, 
whose /jedlgree and i;i>inry iiu iuded in the dedication. 
'J he copich are now btrcuia^ scarce, and e.specially those 
which impptsn to contain ‘tmu* jia-isfeigcs nspecting P. L. 
f arnese, wiiicli were cancollen in U?ert*si pt the impression. 
The year belor<-, a work by tin* .same aiiihyr waa published 
which ought to he j<jincd v itii his histofy, niidcr tiie title 
“ Descriziu.ic di l\irinu, suoi Fniiiii, c iarjo terr tono. ’ lie 


wrote also the ** l.ife of Lutiovicii C'aiii,” a l.i.wcv, l.vij, 
and some other ireati.ses, “ De non si pelieiidio nnHlnis;’ 
** Gli elo^i de^li eioi Eistensi,” and Idiscor.'io intorno 
Porigine de Cardinali,” 1563. * 

ANGELICO (Fi{.t Giovanni), da Fiesolc, .so called 
from the place where he was born, in 15^7« 
first the disciple of Giottino, but afterwards became u Do- 
minican friar, and tin that station was as much admired for 
his piety as his painting. Ilis devout manner procured 
him the name of Angelico, or the angelic painter, and it 
is said that he never took, up his pencil without a prayer, 
and had his eyes filled with tears wheh* representing the 
sufferings of our Saviour. Nicholas V. employed him in 
his chapel, to paint historical subjects on a large scale, and 
prevailed on him soon after to decorate several books witii 
miniature paintings. Although there are in his best paint- 
ings considerable defects, yet he was a most skilful instruc- 
tor, and bis amiable temper procured him many scholars. 
He always painted religious subjects ; and it is given as a 
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proof of his extraordinary humility, that he refused the 
archbishopric of Florence when tendered to him by Nicholas 
V. . S^'the reward of his talents. With r^pect to the ob* 
jectiops .made to hia picture^ ..^^.^re farmer told, that he 
purposefyieft some ^eat faull in them, lest his self-love 
might be too much Mattered by the praises that would have 
been bestowed ; a practice, however absurd in an artist, not 
unsuitable to monkish ideas of mortification. He died in 
144S.' 

ANGELIERI (Bonaventure), a writer of the seven- 
teenth century, was a monk of the order of the ininorites 
of St. Francis, and a native of Marsalla in Sicily. He was 
also vicar-general of his order at Madrid, and became af- 
terwards one of the fathers of the Observance. He was 
living in 1707, as in that year Mongitore speaks of him, 
among living authors, in his “ Bibl. Sicula.” 'i bis monk 
published two volumes, the nature of which may be judged 
from the titles : the first was called “ Lux magica, &c. 
ccelestiuni, terrestriuiri, et inferorum origo, ordo, ct subor- 
diualio cunctorum^ quoad esse, fieri, etoperari, viginti qua- 
tiior voluminibus. divisa,” Venice, 1685, 4to. This he 
publi.>bed under ^ the assumed name ot Livio Bctani, but 
prefixed his name to the second, entitled “ Lux magica 
academica, pars secunda, primordia reruin naturalium, sa- 
nabiiiura, infirmariiin et incurabilium contiiiens,” Venice, 
1687, 4to. These, as appears by the first, were to be fol- 
lowed by twenty-two more volumes on the same subjects.* 

ANGELIO, or DEGLI ANGELl (Peter), an eminent 
Italian scholar D,nd Latin poet, was born in 1517, at Barga 
in Tuscany, and thence surnamed, in Italian, Bargeo, and 
in Latin, Bargasus. He received his early education nn- 
der an uncle, an able linguist, and was made acquainted 
with Greek and Latin when only ten years old. It was at 
first intended that he should study law at Bologna, but his 
taste for literature was decided, and when he found that his 
uncles would not maintain him there, if he continued lu 
study the belles lettres, he sold his law books, and sub- 
sisted on what they produced, until a rich Bolognese, of 
the family of Pepoli, offered to defray the expence of his 
education. His poetical turn soon appeared, and while at 
tbQ university, he formed the plan of his celebrated poem 
cn the chase, but having written some satirical verses at the 

* PilkiDgton..--Dict. Hist,- f Biog. Vujverselle. 
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re(|uest of a noble lady, with whom he was tn< love, h^ 
dr^ded the consequences of- being known as the author, 
and quitted Bologna. At Venice, whither he now repaired, 
he found an asylum with Ei^ch amba$isador, en- 
tertained him in h% bouse foe^^t^ee years, and employed 
him to correct the Greek manusgjrip^s, which Francis I. had 
ordered to be copied for the royal library at Paris. He 
afterwards accompanied anothejp French ambassador to 
Constantinople, and with him made the>tour of all tlie 
places in Asia Minor and Greece that are- noticed in the 
Wid^ks of the classics. In 154S 'h.u was on board- the fleet 
sent by the grand seignior to the environs of Nice, against 
the emperor, and commanded by? the famous Barbarossa ; 
and he Was ,with the above ambassador at the siege of Nice 
by the French. After encountering other hardships of war, 
and flgbtingp duel, for which be was obliged to fly, he found 
means to r^urn to Tuscany. At Florence he was attacked 
with a tertian ague, and thinking he could enjoy health 
and repose at Milan, to whicli place AJphonso Davalos had 
invited him, he was preparing to set out, ^hen he received 
news of the death of that illustrious Maecenas. 

' He now endeavoured to console Idigself by cultivating 
his poetical talent, an employment which had been long in- 
terrupted, and resumed his poem on the chase, for which 
he had collected a great many notes and observations in 
tb® East and in France. In 1546, the inhabitants of Reg- 
chose him public professor of Greek and Latin, with a. 
handsome allowance, and the rights of cithsicnship. In this 
'jCrfliGe he continued about three years, after which the grand 
duk^ Cosmo I. invited him to be professor of the belles 
iettres at- Pisa. After filling this chair for seventeen years, 
he exchanged it for that of moral and political science, and 
lectured on Aristotle’s two celebrated treatises on these sub- 
jects. Such was his attachment to*that university, and to 
the grand duke, that duriii^ the war of Sienna, when Cos- 
jmo was obliged to suspend payment of the professors’ sala- 
ries, Angelio pawnjpd his furniture ,and books, - that . he 
;lliigbt be enabled to remain at his postj while his brethren 
And when the Siennese army, commanded by Peter 
StfQ;^i, approached Pisa, which had no troops for its de-« 
our professor put arms into the hands of the sfcu- 
the university, trained and disciplined them, and 
with their assistance defended the city until the grand duke 
was able to send them assistance. * 
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In 1575, the cardinal Ferdinand de Medioisi who vritt 
afterwards grand duke^ took^Angelio to ilokne with hitn, 
seHled a large penlsion on hin^ and by od|er princely marks 
of favour, induced -him-’ to ^-reude there) 'and encouraged 
him to complete a poem/ •which he had begun thirty years 
before, on the conque^st of Syria and -Iralestine by the 
Christians. Angelib caused all his poems to be reprinted 
at Rome in‘l685^, and« dedicated to this cardinal, who re- 
warded him by a present of two thousand florins; of gold. 
When he became grand duke, Angelio followed him to 
Florence, and ‘ there at length published his “ Syrias.^ 
He was' now enriched by other pensions, and, was enabled 
to pass bis declining years, mostly at Pisa, in opulence and 
ease. He died Feb. 29, 1596, in his seveuty>ninth year^ 
and was interred in the Campo Santo, with great pompi; 
and a funeral oration was read in the academy ^f Florence^ 
and, what was still a higher honour, as he was not a mem- 
ber, in that of Della Crusca. 

Angelio’s published works are, 1. Three Funeral 
Orations,” in Latin, one on Henry 11. of France, read at 
Florence in 1559, the second on the grand duke Cosmo, at 
Pisa in 1574, and.thelhird on the grand duke Ferdinand^ 
his liberal patron, at Florence, 1587. 2. De ordine ie- 

gendi scriptures Histori 80 Romanic,” twice printed sepa- 
rately, and inserted in Grotius “ De studiis institueiidis.’* 

3. “ Poemata varia, diligenter ab ipso recognita,” Rome» 
1585, 4to. This collection, the greater part of which had 
been printed separately, contains the poem on which his 
reputation is chiefly founded, the “ Cynegeticon,” or the 
Chase, in six books; and the “ Syrias,” in twelve boeflb^ 
on the same subject as Tasso’s Jerusalem delivcredi** 

4. “ De privatoruni publicorumque nrbis Romm eversori- 
bus epistoia,” Florence, 1589, 4to, printed since in the 
4th volume of the “ Thesaurus 'antiquitatum Romanarum.^ 

5. “ Poesie Toscane,” publisKbd with a translation of the 
CEdipus of Sophocles, Florence, 1589, Svo. 6. Letters in 
Latin and Italian in various collections. 7. ** Memoirs e£ 
his life,” written by himself, and published by Salvini 4il 
the “ Fasti Consolari” of the academy of Florence, aid 
abridged in the present article. ' 

;ANGELIS (DominIco de), author of several pi^e^ 

rerating to the history of literature, was born 

•• •* 
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Octobet at Lecce, the' capital of Otranto in the 

kingdom of Naples, of one of the noblest and most con> 
siderable families Jin that city. He began his studies at 
ilecce, and at seventeen years of age went t^ Hnish them at 
Naples, where he applied very closely to the Greek Ian« 
guage and geometry. He went afterwards to Macerata, 
where he was admitted LL. D. His desire of improvement 
induced him also to travel into B'rancO and Spain, where 
he acquired great reputation. Several academies of Italy 
were ambitious of procuring him as a member, in conse> 
quence of which we find his name not only amongst those 
of the Transformati and Spioni of* Lecce, but also in that 
of the Investiganti of Naples, in the academy of Florence, 
and in that of the Arcadians at Rome, into the last of which 
he was admitted the 8th of August 1698. He went into 
orders very early, and was afterwards canon and grand pe- 
nitentiary of the church of Lecce, vicar general of Viesti, 
Gallipoli, and Gragnano, hrsi^ chaplain of the troops of the 
kingdom of Naples and of the pope, auditor of jVl. Nicho* 
las Negroni, and afterwards of the cardinal bis uncle. 
Whilst Philip V. of Spain was master of' the kingdom of 
Naples, he was honoured with the title of principal histo- 
riographer, which had likewise been given him when he 
was in France, by Louis XIV. ; and he afterwards became 
secretary to the duke of Gravina. He died at Lecce the 
^th of August 1719 , and was interred in the cathedral of 
thatJcity; or, according to another authority, Aug. 7 , 1718 . 

His works are, 1 . “ Dissertazione intorna alia patria di 
Ennio,” Rome, 1701 , Florence in the title, but really at 
Naples, 1712 . In this he endeavours to prove that Ennius 
was born at Rudia, two miles from Lecce, and not Rudia 
near Tarento. 2. “ Vita di monsignor Roberto Caracciolo 
vescQVo d' Aquino e di Lecce, 1703 .’* 3 . “ Della vita di 

Scipionc Ammirato, patrilfelo Leccese, libri tre,” Lecce,' 
1706. 4. “ Vita di Antonio Caraccio da Nafdo.” 5. ** Vita 
di Andrea' Peschiulli da Corigliano.’* These two are not 
printed separately, but in a collection entitled “ Vite de* 
LetteYati Salentini.” 6. “ Vita cli Giacomo Antonio Fer^ 
rari,” Lecce, 1715 . 7 . “ Vita di Giorgio Baglivo,” Lec- 

cese. 8. “ Lettera discorsiva al March. Giovani Gio- 
seifo C)rsi, dove si tratto dell* origine e progress! de signori 
accademici Spioni, e delle varie loro lodevoli applicazioni,** 
Lecce, 1705, Svo. 9. “ Discorso historico, in cui si tratta 
delP oHgine e delle fondazione della citta^i Lecce e d*Ai- 
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cune migliori e piu principal! notizie di essa,** Lecce^ 
1705.. 10 . “ Le Vite de letterati Salentini, parte I.** The 
Lives of the learned men of Terra d’Otranto, part I. Flo- 
rence in .the title, but really {Naples, if 10. The second 
part was published at Naples, 17 13, in 4to. II. Ora- 
zione funebre recitata in occasione della niorte dell’ impe- 
radore Giuseppe nel vescoval domo di Gallipoli,” Naples, 
1716. 12. “ Scrittp istorico legale sopra le ragioni della 

suspension! del’ interdetto locale generale della chiefa di 
Lecce e sua diocesi,” Rome, 1716. 13. Tre lettere le- 

gale.” These three letters were written in defence of the 
right of the church of Lecce. 14. He wrote likewise se- 
veral poems, particularly seven sonnets, which are published 
in the second part of the “ Rimo scelte del sign. Barto- 
lommeo Lippi,” printed at Lucca, 1719.* 

ANGELIS (Peteu), a painter of considerable note in 
the last century, was born at Dunkirk in 1685, and visiting 
Flanders and Germany in the course of his studies, made 
the longest stay at Dusseldorpe, enchanted with the trea- 
sures of painting in that city. .He came to England about 
the year 1712, and soon became a favourite painter; but 
in the year 1728, he set out for Italy, where he spent three 
years. At Rome his pictures gave great satisfaction, but 
being of a reserved temper, and not ostentatious of his 
merit, he disgusted several by the reluctance with which 
he exhibited his works; his studiohs and sober temper in- 
clining him more to the pursuit of his art than to the ad- 
vantage of his fortune. Yet his attention to the latter 
prevented his returning to England, as he intemled ; for, 
stopping at Rciiiies in Bretagne, a rich and parliamentary 
town, he was so immediately overwhelmed with employ- 
ment there, that he settled in that city, and died there in a 
short time, in 1734, when he was not above forty-nine 
years of age. He executed conversations and landscapes 
with small figures, which he, was loud of enriching with re- 
presentations of fruit and fish. His manner was a mixture 
of Teniers and Watteau, witli more grace than the former, 
and mori5 nature than the latter. His pencil was easy, 
bright, and ^ovyingt hut bis colouring too faint and nerve- 
less. He aftervyards adoi^tcd the habits of Rubens and 
Vandyck, mpre^ picturesque indeed, but not so proper tq 

! (5en. Biogra*phie iJniversellt*, 
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smproYe hit produeiiont in what their chief beauty censi8t<* 
ed, familiar life. * 

ANGELIS (Stephen i>e)> an Italian mathematician, 
tmt educated under Bonavcmture Cavalieri, the mojpt 1emi« 
jient Italian scholar in that science in the seventeeuth cen<* 
tuxy. He was at first a Jesuit, but that order being 
fuppressed in J 668, heaj^lied closely to the study of ma- 
thematics, and taught at Padua with great success, pub- 
lishing various works, and carrying on a controversy on the 
opinions of Copernicus with Riccioli and others. Moreri, 
from a manuscript account of the learned men of Italy, 
written by father Poisson, gives a numerous list of his 
publications, some of which were in Latin, and some in 
Italian. 'We have only seen his Miscelluneum hyperbo- 
licum et parabolicum,” Venice, 1659, 4to, and “Della 
gravita deir Aria e Fluidi, Dialog! V.** Padua, 1671 — 2, 
4to. His controversy on Copernicus was begun in “ Con- 
siderazioni sopra la forza d’alcune cagioni fisiche maiema- 
tiche addote dal Pad. Riccioli, &c.” Venice, 1667, 4to, 
and continued in a second, third, and fourth part, 166H — 9, 
4to. ’ 

ANGELO. See BUONAROTI — CARAVAGIO — 
CAMPIDOGLIO. 

ANGELO, ANGELICO, or ANGIOLI (James), a Flo- 
rentine writer of the tourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was 
born at Scarperia, in the valley of Mugello, and studied 
und^r John de Ravenna, Vargerius, Scab, Poggio, and 
other learned men. After studying mathematics for some 
time, he went to Constantinople, where he re.rided nine 
years, and whence be sent a great number of letters to 
Emmanuel Cbrysoloi^s at Florence. Here likewise he had 
an opportunity of studying the Greek language, and ac- 
<|uired such an accurate knowledge of it as to attempt va- 
rious translations. On his return he went to Rome, ' and 
was a candidate for the place of the pope’s secretary, which 
at that time Leonard d’ Arezzo obtained, but Angelo ap- 
pears to have held the office in 14i0. FrOm this time we 
have AO account of him, except that be is said to have died 
In the prime of life. He translated from Greek into Latin, 
1. ** Cosniograpbise Ptoiomaei, lib. VIII.V 2. ** Ptolo- 
Xatti quadripartituro.” 3. ** Ciceronis vita,** from Plutarch. 
4. The hves of Pompey, Brutus, Marius» and Julius Csesar^ 

> Walp<d‘e*s Anecdotci of Painting. 
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I^Uo iirom Plutarch, but not printed. There is 
work entitled Jacobi Angeli historica narratio de vii% 
rebuke gestis M. Tullii Ciceronis/’ Wirtemberg, IS64, 
BerH% 1581 and 1587, whicitj J^^bricius, in hia Bibb Laf. 
Med. ^v. says is a different vwrk froni the translation from 
Plutarch.* 

ANGEIyiONI (Francis), a learned antiquary of the 
seventeenth century, was born at Terni, in the duchy of 
Spalatto, and becahie secretary to the cardinal Hippolito 
Aldobrandini, and apostolic protbonotary. He was also a 
member of the academy of the Insensati at Perugia, and 
made so extensive a collection of curiosities of art of every 
kind, that it was though! worthy of the name of the Roman 
museum. The mar*quis Vincenzo Giustiniani engaged An- 
geloni to publish his series of imperial medals, which ac- 
cordingly appeared under the title “ L’Istoria Augusta da 
Giutio Cesare Costatino il maguo,” Rome, 1641, dedi- 
cated to Louis XIII. As he was considerably advanced 
in age, when he undertook this work, many defects were 
found, and pointed out with some severity, which in- 
duced him to prepare a new, enlarged, and corrected 
edition, but this he did not live to finish, dying Nov. 
29, 1652. It was at length published by J. P. Bellori, his 
maternal nephew, in 1685, fob Rome, enriched with addi- 
tional plates and the reverses of the medals which Angeloni 
bad neglected, and which, his own collection being now 
sold and dispersed, were taken from the museum of Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden. Angeloni published also the his- 
tory of his native country, “ Storia di I’emi,” Rome, 1646, 
4to, and 1685, with a portrait of the author; and wrote 
some letters and dramatic pieces, nothin much estimation. 

ANGELUCCI (I’liEODORE), in Latin Anoelutius, an 
Italian poet and physician, who flourished about the end 
of the sixteenth century, was ,|jorn at Belforte, a castle 
near Tolentino, in the marclrof Ancona. He was a phy- 
sician by profession, and, on account of his successful 
practice, was chosen a citizen of Trevisa, and some other 
towns. He acquired also considerable reputation by a li- 
terary controversy with Francis Patrizi, respecting Aristotle. 
Some writers inform us that he had been one of the prbtes- 
sox's of Padua, but Riccuboni, Tomasini, and Papadopoli, 
the historians of that university, make no mention of nipi. 

X Marchand Diet. Hist.— Bioj^. Uaivcrselle.— Saxii OnomastipM* 

* Biog. Universellc^Dict. Hist. 
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We learn from himself, in one of his dedications, that he 
resided for some time at Rome, and that in 1593 he was at 
Venice, an exile from his country, and in great distress, but 
he says nothing of a residence in France, ^here, if accord- 
ing to som^ he had been educated, we cannot suppose he 
would have omitted so remarkable a circumstance in his 
history. He was a member of the academy of Venice, and 
died in 1 600, at Montagnana, where he was the principal 
physician, and from which his corpse was brought for inter- 
ment at Trevisa. He is the author of, 1. “ Sententia 
quod Metaphysics sit eadem que Physica,’* Venice, 1584, 
4to. This is a defence of Aristotle against Patrizb who 
preferred Plato. Patrizi answered ..it, and Angelucci fol- 
lowed with, 2. “ Exercitationuui cum Patricio liber,” Ve- 
nice, 158^,. 4to. 3. “ Ars Medica, ex Hippocratis et Gale- 
m thesauns potissimum deprompta,” Venice, 1593, 4to. 
4. “ De natura et curktione malign® Febris,” Venice, 
1593, 4to. This was severely attacked by Donatelli de 
Castiglione, to whom Angelucci replied, in the same year, 
in a tract entitled ** Bactria, quibus rudens quidam ac fal- 
sus criminator valide repercutitur.” 5. “ Dens, canzone 
spirituale di Celio niagno, &c. con due Lezioni di T. An- 
gclucci,” Venice, 1597, 4to. 6. “ Capitolo in lode della 
pazzia,” inserted by Garzoni, to whom jt was addressed 
in his hospital of fools, Ospitale de pazzi,” Venice, 1586 
and 1601. 7. Eneide di Virgilio, tradotto in verso sci- 

olto,” Naples, 1649, 12mo. This, which is the only edi- 
tion, is very scarce, and highly praised by the Italian critics, 
but some have attributed it to father Ignatio Angelucci, a 
Jesuit; others are of opinion that Ignatio left no work which 
can induce us to believe him capable of such a translation . ' 

ANGELUS (Christopheu), a learnedGreek of the seven- 
teenth century, autliorof several learned and curious works, 
was born at Peloponnesus^^ in Greece, and obliged by the 
Turks to abandon his country on account of his religion, 
for which he suffered a variety of torments. He came af- 
terwards to England, where he was supported by the bishop 
of Norwich an4 several of the clergy. By this prelate’s 
recommendation, he went to Cambridge, and studied about 
three years in Trinity college. In Whitsuntide 1610, he 
. remoyed to Oxford, and studied at Balioi college, wliere 
he did great service to the young scholars of the university, 

» Blog. Univcrselle.— -Haller et Manget. Btbl. Mp«1. 
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by instructing them in the Greek language ; in which man- 
ner he employed himself till his death, which happened oii 
the 1st of February 1638. He was buried in St. Ebbe’s 
church or church-yard, Oxford. 

To this brief account from Wood’s Athen8B, -we are now 
enabled to add many particulars, gleaned from his works 
by a learned correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
It appears that he was a Greek Christian, a native of Pe- 
loponnesus; that he travelled through Greece in quest of 
religious truth and instruction ; and that when he came to 
Athens, the Turkish governor threw him into prison, and 
inflicted the severest cruelties upon him, because he would 
not abjure Christianity, and impeach the Athenian mer- 
chants', who then trafficked with Venice, of having sent 
him to betra}^ Athens to the Spaniards ; an impeachment 
solicited for the purpose of throwing odium on the Athe- 
nian Christians, and of enabling the governor to avenge 
himself for certain complaints they harl preferred against 
him to the sublime Porte. These cruelties he survived ; 
and having been released from prison on the intercession 
of some men of rank and influence, he escaped by the 
first conveyance to England. He landed at Yarmouth in 
1608, and from the bishop (Dr. Jegon) and clergy of Nor- 
folk, who contributed liberally to Iws relief, he received 
letters of recommendation to the heads of the university of 
Cambridge. After a year’s residence there, he removed 
tor the sake of his health to Oxford, where, in 1617, he 
published the story of his persecution at Athens, and of his 
kind reception in England, to which country and its inha- 
bitants he subjoined a short address of panegyric. This 
work, which is in Greek and English, is entitled Of the 
many stripes and torments inflicted on him by the Turks, 
for the faith which he had in Jesus Christ.” 

From Oxford next year he .seems to have returned to 
Cambridge, as in 1619 he published “ An Encomion of 
the famous kingdom of Great Britaine, and of^the two 
flourishing sister universities of Cambridge and Oxford,” 
also Greek and English. The Greek in this, as in his 
otlier writings, though not perfectly chaste, is elegant and 
perspicuous, and the spirit of composition becoming the 
genius of Greece, except perhaps in certain hyperboles of 
panegyric, which seem, however, to have sprung from the 
generous ardour of gratitude rather than from the base ser- 
vility of adulation. His next work, the same year as the 
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above, and from the universityopress, is a curious account of 
the rites and ceremouies of the Greek church. This is in 
Greek and Latin, ** Enchiridion de instilutb GnecoruW’ 
Of this there were afterwards two edidous ^by- Eehloiaus, 
Francfort, 1655, l2mo, and JLeipsic, 16I,d, 4to. Th&lbr- 
mer appears to have been the Latin only. .. > 

His fourth work, published at London, 1624, in Gr. and 
lat. is entitled << Labor C. A. de Apostasia Ecclesiae, et 
de Homine peccati, scilicet Antichristo, &c.*’ The object 
is, in the first instance, to establish a distinction . betwixt 
the apostacy and the man of sii^in 2 Thess. ii. 3 ; to. prove 
that the apostacy, predicted as necessary to take place be* 
fore the coming pf Antichrist,, was fultilled in the Surrender 
of the temporal powers to pope^iBoniface by the emperor 
Phocas, and that Mahomet, who appeared within eleven 
years after, was the Antichrist; and lastly, to demonstrate, 
by some ingenious calculations, which are also applied to 
other subjects of prophecy, that the destruction of the last 
of the Mahomets, to ail of 'whom he attaches the title of 
Antichrist, will happen in the year 1976.' 

Al)IGERIANO (Girolamo), was an Italian poet of the 
sixteenth century, of whose history we have no particulars. 
His poems, which are in Latin, were printed for the first 
time at Naples, 1520, 8vo, under the title of “ De obitu 
Lydffi ; de vero poeta ; de Parthcnope,” His 
which is a collection of love verses, dedicated notwithstand- 
ing to the archbishop of Bari, was reprinted at Paris in 
1512, 12mo, with the poetry of Marullus and Johannes 
Secundus, to both of whom, however, he is inferior. There 
was another edition in 1582, l2mo. Many of bis works 
are also inserted in the “ Carra. illust. Poet. Italorum.” * 

ANGERVILE. Sec AUNGERVILLE. 

ANGHIERA (Petkr Martyr d’), an Italian scholar, 
was born in 1455, at Arona, on the Lake Major, His fami- 
ly, one of the most illustrious in Milan, took the name of 
Anghiefh, from the same lake, which is partly in the county 
of Anghiera. In 1477, be went to Rome, and entered 
intd' the service of the cardinal Ascanio Sforza Visconti, 
and afterwards into that of the archbishop of Milan. 
During a residence there of ten years, he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the most eminent literary men of his time, 

' Wood’s Athens*, vol. I.— Gent. Mag. rol. JJilV. 

s Biof. Uttiverselie.— 'Koscoe’s Led. 
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and among others, with Pomponio Leto. In 1487, he 
went into Spain in the suite of the ambassador of that 
court, who was i*etuming home. By him he was presented 
to F^ntinand and Isabella, king and queen, and served in 
twO(oampaigns, bbt quitted the araay for the church, and 
was appointed by the queen to teach the belles lettres to 
the young'men of the court, in which employment he con* 
tinued for sonie^time. Having on various occasions shovm 
a capacity for political business, Ferdinand, in 1101, em* 
ployed him on an errand of considerable delicacy, to -the 
sultan of Egypt, dn which -he acquitted himself greatly to 
his maj'esty^s satisfaction. . -While engaged in this business, 
he took the opportunity of visiting some part of Egypt, 
particularly the p 3 'ramids, and returned to Spain in the 
mouth of August 1502. From this time he became at- 
tached to the court, and was appointed a member of the 
council for the affairs of India. The pope, at the king’s 
made him apostplical protljonotarv, and in 1505, 
prior of the church of Grenada, with a valuable benefice. 
After the death of Ferdinand, Anghiera remained as much 
in favour with the new king, and he also w'as presented 
by Charles V. to a ricli abbey. He died at Grenada in 
1526, leaving several historical works, which are often 
quoted by the name of Peter Martyr, as if that were his 
family name; and in the Diet. Hist, he is recorded under 
Martyr. His principal works' are, 1. “ Opus Epistolarum 
Petri Martyris Anglerii, Mediolancn.sis,” 1530, fol. re- 
printed more correctly in Holland by Elzevir, 1670, fol. 
vrith the letters and other works, Latin and Spanish, of 
Ferdinand de Piilgar, This work, which is much esteemed, 
is divided into thirty-eight books, comprehending the whole 
of his political life from 1488 to 1525, and contains many cu- 
rious iiistorical particulars not to be found elsewhere. 2. “De 
rebus Oceanicis etorbe novo Decades,” a history of the dis- 
covery of the New World, compiled from the manuscripts of 
Columbus, and the accounts he sent to Spain to the India 
council, of which our author was a member. These Decades 
were at first printed separately : the first edition of the whole 
is that df Paris, 1536, fol. which has been often reprinted. 
3, ** De insults nuper inventis et incolarum inoribus,” Ba- 
sil, 1521, 4to, 1533, fol. 4. “ De legatione Babylonica, 
Jibri tres,” printed with the Decades, which contains an ac- 
count of his embassy to the sultan of Egypt. Some other 
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works, but rather on doubtful authority, have been attri* 
buted to him. * 

ANGILBERT (St.), abbot of Ccntuli, or St. I^uier, 
ill the ninth century, was descended from a noble ikiwly of 
Ncfustria. He was educated at the ^ourt of Charlemagne, 
where he studied the languages with that prince and the 
other courtiers, under the learned Alcuinus, who afterwards 
considered him as his son. Charlemagne, having caused 
his son Pepin to be crowned king of Italy, made Angilbert 
that prince’s first minister : he then went with hini into 
Italy, and returned some years,, after to France, when 
Charlemi^ne gave him his daughter Bertlia in mafriage ; 
but some historians say that this marriage was rendered ne- 
cessary by the lady’s being delivered previously of twins. 
Whatever truth may be in this, Angilbert, being now son- 
in-law to Charlemagne, was made duke or governor of the 
coast of France from the Scheldt to the Seine, and the king 
also made him his secretary anc^rime minister ; but Al- 
cuinus, abbot of Corbie, prbvail* on him to become a 
monk in the monastery of Centula, or St. ftiquier, with the 
consent both of his wife and the king. Notwithstanding 
his love of solitude, he was frequently obliged to leave the 
monastery, and attend to the afiairs of the church and stale, 
and was three times sent to the court of Rome ; he also 
accompanied Charlemagne thither, in the year 800, when 
t//at prince was crowned in that city emperor of the West. 
He died on the i8th of February 814, Angilbert Kad such 
a taste for poetry, that Charlemagne called him his Homer. 
Tbere arc but few of his works remaining, except a history 
of bis monastery, which Mabillon has inserted in his “ An- 
tiales de Vordre de St. Benoit.” As to the ** Histoire de 
premieres expeditions de Charlemagne pendant sa jeunesse 
et avant son regne,” 1741, 8vo, with the title of Homer, 
given him by Charlemagne, either because be delighted in 
that poet, or because he was himself, a poet ; it is in fact a 
romance written by Dufresne de Francheville.’ 

ANGIOLELLO (John Mario), who was bom at Vi- 
cenza, composed in Italian and tbq Turkish language the 
** History of Mahomet II.” which he dedicated to him. It 
was very kindly received by that haughty sultan, who, he- 

' Biog. UrtiverBello. — Diet, Hist, niuli’r Martyr. — Cave, voK II. — Fabricii BibK 
I.at. Saxii Onomafitifon. — ChHutVpi^. uihUt Martyr. 
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«des the civilities which he shewed to Angiolello, bestowed 
on bini^ very considerable proofs of his liberality. The 
author Had been an eye-witness of vvhat he related; for, 
being one of the slaves of the young sultan Mustapha, he 
followed him in the expedition to Persia in 1473, which 
Mahomeji: carried on in person with almost 200,000 soldiers 
into the dominions of Ussun-Cassan. It is sonpiewhat sur- 
prising that Angiolellu, who knew without doubt the haughty 
disposition of this emperor of the Turks, should venture to 
repeat the abusive terms, which Ussun-Cassan used in re- 
proaching him with his illegitimate birth, when he viewed 
the army of the enemies from a hill upon the bank of the 
Euphrates. It is certain, however, tliat Angiolello’s book 
was not the less kindly received, or the less amply rewarded. 
There was printed at Venice in 1553 a piece of Giov. Mario 
Angiolello, “ Della vita et tatti di Re di Persia;” and be 
wrote also ** Relatione vita e de’ fatti del signor 

Ussun-Cassan,” inserted |pthe second volume of Ramusio’s 
Voyage, 1559, fol. By this it appears that he was living in 
1524, and probably old, as this was fift^-one years after the 
battle on the Euphrates, at which he was present. * 

ANGLICUS (Gilbertus), or, as Bale, Pitts, and Tan- 
ner, call him, Gilbertus Legleus, was physician to Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury, in the time of king John, 
or towards the -year 1210. Leland makes him flourish 
later ; and from some passages in his works, he must have 
lived towards the end of the thirteenth century. The me- 
moirs of this medical writer are very scanty: Dr. Freind 
has commented with much impartiality upon his Compen- 
dium pf Pliysic, which is still extant, and appears to be the 
earliest remaining writing on the practice of medicine 
among our countrymen. That elegant writer allows him a 
siiare*of the superstitious and empirical, although this will 
not make him inferior to the medical writers of the age in 
which he lived. His “ Compendium” was published at 
Lyons, 1510, 4to, and at Geneva, 1603.* 

ANGLICUS, RICHARD. See RICHARD. 

ANGLUS, THOMAS. See WHITE. 

ANGOSCIOLA, or ANGUSSOLA (Sojhonisba), ari 
eminent Italian paintress, was born at Cremona in 153.3, of 


I Gen. Diet.— Moreri.-— Biog. Universelle. i 
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z distinguished family. The author of the Museum Fip-^ 
Tentinum is guilty of a very remarkable anachronisn), in 
regard to Sophonisba; for he fixes her birth in 1559, in 
which year it is absolutely impossible she could have been 
born. I’his appeaira incontestably from Vasari, who tells 
us, that she painted the portrait of the queen of Spain, by 
order of Pope Pauli V. iii 1561 ; and to prove this fact, he 
inserts the letter which she sent along with the picture to 
the Pope, and also the Pope’s answer, both dated in 1561 ; 

' Sophonisba’s from Madrid the 16th of September, and the 
Pope’s from Rome the 1 5th of October ; at which time, ac- 
cording to the Museum Florentiuum, she could have^beeii 
only two years old, if born in 1559. The first instructor of 
this eminent paintress was Bernardini Oampo of Cremona; 
but she learned colouring and perspective from Bernardo 
Gatti, called Soiaro. One of her first performances was 
the portrait of her father, pjaceci^tween his two children, 
with such strong characters -of ipl^ind nature, with a pen- 
cil so free and firm, and soMively a tui^i of colour, diat her 
work was universally applauded, and she was acknowledged 
an incomparable painter of portraits. Through every part 
of Italy she is distinguished by no other name than that of 
Sophonisba. But although portraits engrossed the greatest 
part of her time, yet she designed several historical subjects, 
with figures of a small size, touched with abundance of 
spirit, and with attitudes easy, natural, and graoeful. By 
continual application to her profession she lost her sight ; 
and it is recorded that Vandyck, having had an opportunity 
of conversingfwitli Sophonisba, used to say, that he received 
more beneficial knowledge of the two prli\ciples of his art 
from dhe blind woman, than by studying all the works of 
the greatest masters of Italy. At Lord Spencer’s, at Wim- 
bledon, there is a portrait of Sophonisba* playing on- the 
harpsichord, painted by. herself; an old woman appears as 
•her. attendant ; and on the picture is written, Jussu Pgtris. 
And at Wilton, in the Pembroke collection, is the marriage 
ef St.‘ Catherine, painted by Sophonisba. One of her sis- 
ters, -named Lucia A««!GUSciola, iminted portraits, and 
gained by her performances a reputation not inferior to 
Sophonisba, as well in regard to the truth and delicacy of 
her colouring, as the justness of tlie resemblance. And 
another of her sisters, named Europa Anguscioi^, from 
her infancy manifested an extraordinary turn for painting:, 
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and shewed such taste and elegance in her manner of de- 
sign, as te procure a degree of applause almost equal to 
Lucia Ur Sophonlsba. ^ 

A portrait of one of these sisters, by Sophonisba, a circle 
in paiiuel, was sold in 1801, at the sale of Sir William Ha- 
milton's pictures. An engraving of Sophonisba was given 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October 180 Ij from a 
miniature in Mr. Gough's possession, painted by herself. 
Round the monogram is this inscription, “ Sophonisba 
Angussola, virgo, ipsius manU ex speculo depicta Cre- 
monae.” ‘ 

ANGOULEME (Charles de Valois duke d*), the na- 
tural son of Charles IX. and Maria Touchet, was born 
April 28, 1575, and distinguished himself by his bravery 
during the reign of five kings. Being intended from his 
infancy for the order of Malta, he was, in 1587, presented 
to the abbey of Chaise|Pieu, and, in 1589, was made 
grand prior of France, ’^itherine de Medicis having be- 
queathed him the estates of Ativergnc and Lanraguais, he 
quitted the order of Malta, with a dispensation to marry; 
and accordingly in 1591', married Charlotte, daughter of 
the constable Henry of Montmorcuci. In 1606, Margaret 
de Valois applied to parliament, and set aside the will of 
Catherine of Medicis, and the estates were given to the 
dauphin, afterwards Louis XI 11. Charles, however, con- 
tinued td*take the title of count d’Auvergne, until 1619, 
when the king bestowed on him the duchy of Angoulemc. 
He was one of the first to acknowledge Henry IV. at St. 
Cloud, and obtained great reputation for his services in the 
battles of ArquesVIvry, &c. In 1C02, being implicated in 
Biron’s conspiracy, he was sent to the Bastille, but obtained 
his pardon. Being, however, afterwards convicted of a 
treasonable attempt in concert. with the marchioness de 
Verheuil, his uterine sister, he Was arrested a second time 
in 1604, and next year condemn^ to lose his>head, which 
Henry IV. commuted for perpetual imprisonment ; but in 
1616, wU find him again at large, and, in 1617, at the siege 
of Soissons. Being appointed colonel of the light cavalry 
of France, and created a knight by ordw of -the king, he 
was, in 1620, sent as the principal of an embassy to the 
emperor Ferdinand II. the result of which was printed in 
1667, under the title of “ Ambassade de M. le due d'An^^^ 

* Pilkjnstoa’fl iplct.—Gent. M«y. 1801 .— B log. Cnircrselle. 
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&c.” f0l. The narrative is somewhat dry, but it 
contains jp^tictll^rs of consideral^^ interest in the. 

history of thif! time, in 1 628, the duke opened the lan^us 
and cruel siege of Rc^elie,, where he had the cj^f eom> 
mand until the arrival of the king. He als^:.bore ^ ps^rt in 
the war of Languedoc, Germany, and Flanders. He died 
at Paris, Sept 24, 16^0. Fran^oise de Nargonne, ^hom 
he married for his second wife, in 1644, died one hundred 
and forty *one years after her fatlier-in-law Charles 
on the 10th of August 1715, aged' ninety- two.. The duke 
d’Angouleme wrote, 1. “ MeniOires ; tres-particuliers di| 
due d’An^ouleme, pour servir a I’histoire des regpes ^e. 
Henri III. et Henri IV.” 1662, l^mo. Bineau, the editojr 
of this work, has added to it a journad of the neg^ations 
for the peace of Vervins, in 1598. ^ The duke’s iflemoirs 
also form the first volume o*f the-“ Memoires particuliers 
pour servir a I’Histoire de France,” l'i^.6^4 Vols. 1 2ii^, and 
the third volume of “ Pieces fu^^tKes pour servir,’ ^c.” 
published by the marquis d’dliibkis e|. ]V^n|rd, 1759, 3 vols. 
4to. 2. Les harangues proiioncee^en- I’assemblie de 
M. M, les princes Protestants d’Allemagne,” 1620, 8vo. 
3. Le generale et fidele relatioii ,de tout ce qui s’est 
passd en I’Isle de He, &c.” 1627, 8vo. 4. A translation of 
Diego de Torres’ history of the kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, 
&c. Besides these, Bouthillier, bishop.^ of Troyes ih„the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, hijj a folio volume of 
manuscript letters, written by the duke d’Angouleme, from 
1633 to 1643, and another collection by .his son, Louis 
Emmanuel de Valois, count d’Alais, and^^^.aft^r his father’s 
death, duke d’Angouleme, ’who died irt 

ANGRIANI, or AYGNANI, or AIGNAN (Michael), 
eommonly cdtlcd Michael of Bologna, a Romish divine 
of distinguished learning jn the fourteenth cehtuiy, was 
bonl at Bologna in^ Italy, v^ere be euter6*d of the order of 
Ihe iCtwihelites ; but sfudij^ afterwards iu the university of 
•Parish and there receivea the degeee of doctor. In the 
^enenM" chapibf^ of his order, which was held Ferrara 
jn 1^#, in. thatj^.of Bourdeaux in 1358, and in that of 
T^evels m l)362^'e was named regent of the convent at 
^fter armiig at other honourS|h the Romish chiurcb, 
tinder the displeasure of the pope Urban Vl. and 
the convent of Bologna, t^d^.e he wrote a great. 

* Siof.* V^tM9el!e.<i<>hlBtdry^f ^ncc. 
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many books, and where he died Noir. 1400^^^i3ord«* 
ing to father Lewis de Sainte Tereic.),or Dej^ T; 
according to TiSthemius and Du'I^in, The,i©ditors ot’ 
GdheV^^ Dictionary incline to the.|foi;mer date. , Of his 
woiksj’^erc were published, * Super jBententias libri.IV.*’ 
Miiin, 1510; ahd Venice, 1632, fol. “ Commentaria in 
Psaliilos,’* which was first published at Alcala in 1524, 
under the name of Ignotus,. as the author was not tbea 
known ; and republished in the same manner at Lyons in 
1588 and 1603. These , and commentaries by him on 
other parts of the holy ^scriptures were afterwards pub-- 
lishc'd with his name, 'first at Venice, .in 3 vols,^4to; and 
at Paris in 1626, in two vbls. folio; and at Lyons in 1&52 
and 1673, in the saipe fbrm. The manuscripCa lie left her 
sides iwfe very numerous, and were preserved with great 
care. One of them was a dictionary of the words occur- 
ring in the Bible, wldcli was unfinished.* 

ANGUIEli (FftAKcis and Michakl), the sons of a me- 
chanic in tlie town of Eu in >|pnnan(iy, became very emi- 
nent for their Iskifi iri sculpture ; and after pursuing their 
studies at Rome, embellished Paris with many of their best 
works. Of these, Francis executed the altar of Val de 
Grace, the fine marble crucifix of the high altar of the 
Sorboniie, the mausoleum of cardinal de Berulle in the 
church of iSt. Honorius ; and especially that of the duke of 
Montmorenci at k|oulins, and the four figures on the tomb 
of the dbke de Lbngueville at Paris; the figure of Pru- 
dence is esteemed a chef-d’ouvre of graceful expression. 
This artist is said to have exercised his art in England, 
but we do n# fiijA^him noticed by Walpole. He died at 
Paris in 1699, iis^e 95th year of his age. Michael, who 
was the younger brother, born in 1612, executed the tomb 
of the grand prior of ^buvre, the ornaments on the gate of 
St. Dennis, the figjorgs on th^^ont gate of Val-de-grace, 
Amgbitrite, &c. He assisted Ms brother likewise in some of 
his works, and died in 1686, a^ed 74. They yrere both 
buried at St. Roch, where they are honouiS^d with<^ah ©pif 
taph.‘ - 

ANGUILLARA (John Andrew DEj^ne pf the most 
celebrated Italian p^cs pf the sixteenth ^c^tury, vru.bork 
about 1^1^, at Sutif . in Tuscany,’ of very poor ^renl:^ 
ARer recmvpg sucb. education ^ he could afford, Jbie camt 

* Oen. Diet. '9' tjniv«r 9 eljir.— DiChtHist.— Momi* 

Vol.il S ' ' 
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to Rome and engaged bimself as a corrector of the press ; 
but an intrigue with his masterV wife, in whit:h he was de- 
tected, obliged him to leave Rome, with a little money and 
a few cloaths, of which he was stripped by robbers. " He 
then begged his way to Vienna, and there got immediate 
employment from' Franceschi, the bookseller ; and, while 
with him, wrote his translation of Ovid, and some of his 
original works. He then returned to Rome, which his re- 
putation as a poet had reached, but his misfortunes also 
followed him ; and after having lived for some time on the 
•sale of his cloaths and books, he died partly of hunger, and 
partly of ,a disease contracted by his imprudent conduct, 
in an inn near Torre de Nona. The exact date of his 
death is not known, but it appears by a letter addressed to 
him by Annibal Caro, that he was alive in 1564. His 
translation of the Metamorphoses still enjoys a high repu- 
tation in Italy, and Varchi and some otlier critics chiise to 
prefer it to the original. This is exaggerated praise, but 
undoubtedly the poetry and style are easy and elegant ; 
although from the many liberties he has taken with the 
text, it ought rather to be called an imitation than a trans- 
lation. The editions have been numerous, but the best is 
that of the Giunli, Venice, 1584, 4to, wdih engravings by 
Franco, and notes and arguments by Orologi aiKl 'I'iirchi. 
He also began the iEncid, but one book only was printed, 
1664, 4to; soon after which period it is sui)posed Ijc died. 
His other works are; 1. “ Ob^dipo,” a tragedy, partly ori- 
ginal and partly from Sophocles, ll liad great success in 
representation, and was played in a magnilicent temporary 
theatre built for the purpose by Palla^lid in 1565. 2, 

Canzoni,” addressed to the, dukes of Florence and Fer- 
rara. 3. “ Poetical arguments for all the cantos of Orlando 
Furioso. 4. Four ‘‘ Cupitoli,” or satires', printed in vari- 
ous collections of that description. |t a])pears i>y these 
last that he was gay and |houghiless in the inids-t of all his 
misfortunes. * 

AjMGUILLAPA (I..OUJS or AloysIo), a learned Italian 
physician and Imianist in tlie si.xteenth century, \«fasborn 
at Anguillura, u small town in the ecclesiastical states, from 
which he took bis name. The republic of Venice, in coi>- 
^ideraUon of the character he acquired during his travels, 
bestowed on him the title of Simplicista, or chief botanist, 
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Sind appointed him director of the botanical garden of 
Padua. This, office he appears to have held from 1540 to 
1561 i when, disgusted by «ome intrigues formed against 
him, he retired to Florence, and died there in 1570, We 
have very few particulars of his private history, except 
what can be gleaned from the only work that has appeared 
with his name. His studies, facilitated by a knowledge of 
the ancient languages, were principally directed to bo- 
tany; in pursuit of which science he travelled through 
Italy, Turkey, the islands in the Mediterranean, Crete, 
Cyprus, Corsica, Sardinia, and part of Swisserland and 
France. The, knowledge he acquired in these journies 
occasioned his being consulted by the most eminent bo- 
tanists of his time ; and a collection of his letters on botani- 
cal subjects was published, with his consent, by Marinello, 
under tlie titleh'f “ Semplici dell’ eccelonte M. Anguillara, 
li qunli in pin pareri a diversi nobili nomini scritti appajono 
et nuovamente da M. Giovanni Marinello mandati in luce,” 
Venice, 1561, 8vo. In the same year a second edition 
was printed, which is preferred on account of its contain- 
ing two plates of plants not in the lirst. This work, al- 
though far from voluminous, seemed to establish his repu- 
tation, and is particularly valuable on account of his 
learned researches into the ancient names of plants. ^ 

ANICH (Pkteii), astronomer, geometrician, and me- 
chanic, was the son of a labourer employed in agriculture. 
He was born Feb. 22, 1723, at Oberperluss, a village 
about 12 miles from Inspruck, and died Sept. 1, 1766. 
While engaged in the menial employments of labourer 
and she[)herd, he felt an irresistible impulse towards astro- 
nomy and geometry. Pere Hill, a Jesuit, professor in the 
university of Inspruck, discovered his talents, and enabled 
him to cultivate them with such success, that in a short 
time he became an able astronomer, and one of the best 
mechanics in Europe. He made a pair of globes for the 
university of Inspruck, which are acknowledged to be 
masterpieces in their kind. He constructed and completed 
a grpat yariety of mathematical instruments, and drew 
maps and charts of admirable accuracy and neatness. 
Snatched away in the flower of his age from the arts and 
sciences, he was deservedly lamented hy persons’ of real 
knowledge. The empress-queen, whose subject he was. 


* Biof. Uaivcrs*llc. — Haller. 
S 2 
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and who had granted him a pension of 200 florins> which 
he enjoyed bat two months, set|j|yed a pension of 50 florins' 
on his sister, to testify her corffeideration^fotf-the deceased. 
The maps which he left were published at Vienna in 1774, 
TyroUs chorographia cielineata e Petro Anich et Blasio 
Hueber, curante Ign. Weinhart.” His life was published 
in German, at Munich, 1767, with a portrait. * •' • 

ANICHINI (Lewis), a Venetian engrafver, is said to 
have acquired so much precision and delicacy in executing 
small objects, that Michael Angelo, iri whose time he ap- 
pears to have flourished, considered him as having attained 
the very perfection of his art : he; prirt^SpaHy engraved 
medals ; atW his engravings >of the medals of Henry 11. 
king of France, and of pope Psihl HI. which has oh the 
reverse, ^<0|lexander die Great kneeling before the.,.hi]gh 
priest or Jerusalem, are greatly valued by comimsseul^. 
Strutt mentions another Anichini, an artist, who 

flourished about 1655, who appears to liave been aivenT 
graver of some note ; but welDais» no acddimt of his life.‘ 
ANISIO. See ANYSIUS. ^ 

ANNA-COMNENiV, a lady of extraordinary talents in 
an age of barbarism, was the dangl^jter of the emperor 
Alexius Comn^us I. and after his ddath in 1118, con- 
spired to dethrone his brother Jolin, and place the^^crown, 
on j^e head of her husband Nicephorus Briennius; but 
wbite^she displayed the spirit and intrigue of the most '|>o- 
litic of the male sex, her designs werehaffled by the want 
of vigour, and the elT^minacy of her husbairi. She ap- 
plied herself, iiowever, to siich studies as pould be prose- 
cuted in that age, aiiJ associated much with the learned 
men of Constantinople, whose fame^he endeavouted to 
rival by t!^ “ Alexiad,” or “The life of the emperor Alex- 
ius Comnenus,” her father, which she infrote in a style 
that was much admired. Tt is divided inft) fifteen books; 
and, making some allowance for 'the filtering portrait 
given of her father, her frequent digressitms, and inaccu- 
racy as to dates, contains a very curious assemblage of 
fact$| arfd many spirited remarks on the Homan ppntifl| 
whoje pretensions to spiritual sovereignly she treats with 
very little respect; nor does she ever mention the P’rench 
nation but as a barbarous people, whose name would de- 
file the beauty and elegance of history. The president 

• ^ y 

* Diet. Hist,— -Biog:. . UnivcM'.selle. 

* lbi<l.-~Felibicn sur leg Vies des Peintres.— Morcri. — Strutt’s Diet. 
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French translation of the life of Ale^uus, whlCfl IS Ifl ^06 rfu 
volume of the Byzantine historians. There was also an 
edition printed at the Louvre, with the learned notes of 
David Hoeschelius, 1651,fol. Her husband died in 1137; 
but the time of her own death has not been ascertained. * 

ANNiEUS.^. See CORNUTUS. 

ANNAND (William), dean of Edinburgh in Scotland, 
the son of William- Annand, minister of Air, in Airshire, 
,was born in that town in 163^ Five years after, his father 
was obliged to ^it Scotland with his family, on account of 
their loyalty to the king, and adherence to the episcopal 
government established by law in that country. In 1651, 
ybung Annand was admitted a scholar in Uni|^pity*col« 
lege, Oxford; and though he was put under the ‘care of a 
Presbyterian tutor, yet he took all occasions to be present 
at the sermons preached by ijthe loyal divines in and near 
Oxford. In 1^56, being tfen bachelor of arts, he re- 
ceived holy orders from the hands of Dr. Thomas Fulwar, 
bishop of Ardfert, or Kerry in Ireland ; and was appointed 
preacher at Weston on the Green, near Bicester, in Ox- 
fordshire; where he met with great encouragement from 
sir Francis Norris, lord of that manor. After he had taken 
his degree of M. A. he was presented to the vicarage of 
Leighton-Buzzard, in Bedfordshire; where he distinguished 
himself by his edifying manner of preaching, till 1662, wiieii 
he went into Scotland, as chaplain to John earl of Mid- 
dleton, the king’s high commissioner to the church of that 
kingdom. Iiv the latter end of 1663, he was instituted to 
the Tolbooth church, at Kdinburgh ; and from thence was 
removed some years after to the Trone church of that 
city, which was Jikewise a prebend. In April 1676, he was 
nominated by the king to the deanery of Edinburgh ; and 
in 1685 he commenced D. D. in the university of St. An- 
drews. He died June 13, 168y, and was honourably in- 
terred in the Grey-friars church at Edinburgh. As his 
ll^e was ’pious and devout, so his sickness and' deafh af- 
forded great consolation to those who attepd<^d him in his 
last moments. 

His works are : *^ .Fides Catholica, or the? doctrine of the 
Catholic church, &c.” Loud. 1661 — 2, 4to. PanemQ,uo- 
tidianu]%” in defence of set forms and of the book of Com- 

* G^n. Dict.»-«»iVI<Mrerj.«-^Saxii Onomasticotu 
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mon-prayer,” 1661, 4to. “ Pater Noster,” a treatise on the 
Lord’s-prayer, LonA 1670, 8vo. “ Mysterium Pietatis,” or 
the mystery of godliness, &c. Lond. 1672, 8vo. “ Doxo« 
logia,” or the Doxology reduced to glorifying the Trinity, 
Lond. 1672, 8vo.' “ Diialitas,’* a two-fold subject, on 

the honour, &c. of Magistracy, ^Edin. 1674, 4to.* 

ANNAT (Francis), confevssor to l.evvi#XIV'. was born 
at Rouergue, in 1590. He became a Jesuit in 1607, and 
professed tlic fourth vow in 1 624. ffd taught philosophy at 
Toulouse six years, and divinity seven ; and having dis- 
charged his duty in each of these ca^ci^tes ‘ivith great 
applause, he was invited to Rome, to act as censor-gene- 
ral of tlie books published by the Jesuits, and theologist to 
the gertl^l of the society. Upon his return to his own 
province, he was appointed rector of the. colleges of Mont- 
pellier and of Toulouse. He assisted as deputy of his 
province at the eighth congregation-general of the Jesuits 
held at Rome in 1645, wliere he disiingbished himself in 
such a manner, that father Vincent Caralla, general of the 
Jesuits, thought no person more fit to discharge the ofl^pe 
of assistant of France, which had been vacant for some 
time. The ninth congregation gave him the same post, 
under Francis Picolimini, general of the society, upon 
whose death he was made provincial of the province of 
France. Whilst he was engaged in this employment, he 
was chosen confessor to the king 1654; and after having 
discharged this office 16 yeajfs, he was obligsfed to solicit 
his dismission ; his great ag^ having muqb Impaired his 
hearing. Father Sotueil, from whom these particulars are 
taken, gbes him the character of a person of great virtues, 
perfect disinterestedness, modesty, and humility; exact in 
practising the observances and discipline, of his order; ex- 
tremely cautious in using his interest for his own advan- 
tage, or that of his fartiPy ; and of uncommon /leal for re- 
ligion. ** He was the hammer of hcrietics,*’ says he, 
** and attacked particularly, with incredible zeal, the, new 
heresy of the Jansenists. He strenuously endeavoured to 
get it condemned by the pope, r and restrained by the au- 
thority of the' king. Besides which, he confuted it with 
such strength of argument, that Ids adversaries had no- 
thing solid to reply to him.” There are many jsays Mr. 
Bayle) whom father Sotheil will never convincedn this last 

1 Atb, Ox. Tol. 11.— -Biographia Britannica, 
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point ; but he seems to agree with liim in the character of 
disinterestedness which he; gives to Annat, who stirred so 
little for the advancement of his family, that the king is 
reported to have said, he knew not wiiether father Annat 
had any relations. 

Father Annat wrote several books, some in Latin, wliicli 
were collected and published in three vols. 4to, Paris, 
1666 ; and others in bad French, mostly upon the disputes 
between the Jesuits and Jansenists. flc died at Paris in 
1670.* 

ANNE, SeeBOLEYNEi CLEVES, kc. 

ANNESLEY- (Arthur), earl of Anglesey, and lord 
privy seal in the rei^n of Charles II. was born July 10, 
1614, at Dublin, and continued in Ireland till he was ten 
years old, when he was sent to England. At sixteen ite 
was entered fellow commoner at Magdalen (tollego, O.k- 
ford, w'liere.he pursued his studies about three or iotir 
years. Iti 1634 he removed to Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
studied the law v^ith great assiduity till his father sent him 
to travel. Me made the tour of Europe, and continuc'd 
s^ne time at Rome, whenct; lie reLurned to England in 
1640, and was elected knight of the shire for the county of 
Radnor, in the parliament whieli sat at \\'estminsL(;r in No- 
vember of the same y(‘ar ; bn-, tluj clcciio/i oeiiig coiUe.sted, 
lie lost his scat by a vole of du' in-use, tiiat ('i.ar'ta. 
esq. was duly elected, lu the beginning; of tlie civi^var, 
Mr. Annesley incUued to the royal cause, ami .sat iu the 
parliament held at Oxford in loi.'i; l)ut uitcrvvards recon- 
ciled iiimself so effectually to the |;arliament, that lie was 
taken into their eonlidenee,Aind appointed to go as a C()m- 
niissioner to Ulster in lo45. There ue managed aijairs 
with so much dexterity and judgment, tiiat tue fainou.s 
Owen Roe O’Neil was Uisappoiniea iu his designs; and the 
popish archbishop of Tuam, who was the great support of nis 
party, and whose counsels had In^u latherto very succcss- 
I’ul, was riot only taken prisoner, but his papers vvere 
seized, and, his foreign cdtrespoiidence disQovcrc l, whereby 
vftsU^vantages .accrued to trie protestaut interest. I'he 
parliaifient had setit cotpinissioners to the di.tko.-td’ Ormond, 
for the delivery of Dublin, hui without^success ; and the 
state of affairs making it necessary to renew their < orre- 
spondence with him, they made choice of a second copi- 

? • 
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mittee, ettd Mr. Anncsley was placed at the head of this 
coiDDiission. The commissioners landed at Dublin the 7th 
of June 1647 ; and they proved so successful in their ne- 
gotiations, that in a few days a treaty was concluded with 
the lord lieutenant, which was signed on the 19th of that 
month, and Dublin was put into* the hands of the ])aflia- 
ment. When the commissioners had got, supreme power, 
they were guilty of many irregularities : Jiw. Annesley dis- 
approved of their conduct, but could not hinder them from 
doing many things contrary to his jud^ent : being there- 
fore displ(Msed with liis situation, he return^ Seedily to 
England, where he found ail things in confusimi. After 
the death of Cromwell, Mr, Anncsley, though he doubted 
whether the parliament was not dissolved by the death of 
the king, resolved td get into the house if possible; and 
he behaved in many respects in such a, manner as shewed 
what his real sentiments were, and how much he had the 
resettling of the constitution at heart In the confusion 
which followed he hud little or no share, beinc trusted 
neither by tiie parliament nor army. But when things 
began to take a different turn, by restoring the secln^d 
members to their seats, Feb, 2I, 1660, Mr. Annesley was 
chosen president of the council of state, having at that 
time opened a correspondende with Charles II. then in 

Soon after the restoration, Mr. Annesley was created 
earl of Anglesey ; in the preamble of the patent notice is 
taken ot the signal services rendered by him in the king’s 
restoration. He had always a considerable share in the 
king’s favour, and was heard with great attention both at 
council and in the house of lords. In 1667 he was made 
treasurer of the navy ; and on “the 4th of February 1672, 
his majesty in council was pleased to appoint the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Anglesey, the lord Holies, the 
lord Ashley Cooper, and Mr. secretary /I’rev^r, to be a 
committee to peruse and revise all the papers and writings 
concerning the settlement of Ireland, from the first to the 
last'; and to make an abstract thereof in writing.'^ Ac- 
cordingly, on the 12tb of June 1672, they made their 
report at large, which was the foundation of a commission, 
dated the 1st of August 1 672, to prince Rupert, the dukes 
of Buckingham and Lauderdale, earl of Anglesey, lords 
Ashley and holies, sit John Trevor, and sir"' Thomas 
Chicheiey, to inspect the settlemei^ts of Ireland, and all 
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proceedinpfs thereunto. In 1673, the earl of Anglesey 
had the oflicc of lord priv3^“seal conferred upon him. In 
October 1680^ his lordship was charged by one Danger- 
field in an information delivered upon oath, at the bar of 
the house of commons, .with endeavouring to stiHe evi- 
dence concerning the popish plot, and to promote the 
belief of a prt sbyterian onSi The uneasiness he received 
from this attack, did not hinder liim from speaking his 
opinion freely of thpj^e matters in the house of lords, |)ar- 
ticularly in regard to the Irish plot. In 1680, the carl of 
Castlehav«n wrote, ?»lemoirs concerning the affairs of Ire- 
land, wherein he was at some pains to represeitt the ge- 
neral rebellion in Ireland in the lightest colon s possible, 
as if it had been at first far from being universal, and at 
last rendered so by t!io measures pursu 'd by such as ought 
to have suppressed the insurrceti{)n. Tln' earl of Anglesey 
having received these memoirs from their author, thought 
fit to write some animalversiQns upon them, in a letter to 
the earl of Casilehaven, wherein he delivered his opinion 
freel}' in respect to the (hike of Ormond and his maiiage- 
ruAit in Ireland. The duke expostidatcd with the lord 
privy seal on Lite subject, by letter, to which the earl re- 
plied. In 1682, the earl drew up a very particular remon- 
strance, and ))resented it to king Charles II. It was very 
warm and loyal, yet it was far from being well received. 
This menioria! was entitled, The account of vXrthur catl of 
Anglesey, lord privy seal to your most excellent majesty, 
of the true state of your majesty’s government and king- 
doms, April 2ti 1682. In one part whereof he say.s, “ the 
fatal cause of all our mischiefs, present or apprehended, 
and which may raise a fire, whicli may burn and consume 
us to the very foundations, is the unhappy perversion of 
the dnke of York (the next heir to the crown) in one point 
■of religion ; wliich naturally raises jealousy of the power, 
designs, twnd practices, of the old' enemies of our religion 
and liberties, and gndermines and emasculates the courage 
and constancy even of those and their posteYity, who have 
been df’faithful to, and suffered as much for the crown, 
as any the most pleased br contented in out* impending 
miseries can pretend to have done.” He concludes with 
these words f “Though your majesty is ioi your own person 
above the reach of the law, and sovereign of all your 
people, yiet the law is your master and instructor how to 
govern ; and that your subjects assure themselves you will 
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never attempt tlie enervating that, law by which you are 
king, and which you have not only by freqiient declara- 
tions, but by a solemn oath upon , throne, been 
obliged, in a most glorious presence cf your people, to 
the maintenance of ; and that therefore you will look upon 
any that shall propose or advise to the contrary, as unfi^ 
persons to be near you ; and cfn those who shall persuade 
you it is lawful, as sordid flatterers, and the worst: and 
most dangerous enemies you and >your kingdoms have. 
What I set before your majesty, T "have written freely, 
and like a sworn faithful counsellor; perhaps-^iot- like a wise 
man, with regard to myself, as they stand : but I have 
discharged my duty, and will account it a reward, if your 
majesty vouchsafe to read what T durst not but wrfte, and 
w'bich 1 beseech Gbd to give a blessing to.” 

It was not however thought proper to remove him from 
his high office on this account ; hut tire duke of Ormond 
was prevailed upon to exhibit a charge against him, on 
account of his reflections bn the earl of Castlehaven’s 
Memoirs. This produced a sharj) contest betwixt these 
two peers; which ended in the earl of Anglesey’s losing 
his place of Jord privy seal, though his enemies were 
forced to confess tliat he was hardly and unjustly treated. 
After this disgrace, he remained pretty much at his 
country seat at Blechingdon in Oxfordslure, where he de- 
voted his time to his studies, and meddled very little with 
public aftaivs. However, he got into favour again in the 
reign of James II. and it is generally believed he would 
have been appointed lord chancellor of England, if not 
prevented by his death, which happened April 6, JC86', 
in the 73d year of his age. He was perfectly versed in the 
Greek and Roman history, and woill acquainted with the 
spirit and policy of those nations. He had studied the 
law s of his country with such diligence, as to be esteemed 
a great lawyer. Ilis vvritiugs whicli are extant^ are proofs 
of his learning and abilities ; but tlie largest and most 
valuable of all his works was lost," or, as some say, de- 
stroyed. q’his wns “ A History of the Troublcs'dn Ireland 
from 1641 to 1660.” He was one of the first English 
peers who distinguished himself by collecting a fine library, 
which he did with great care, and at a large cxpence. 
But after his decease, all Ihs books were exposed to sale. 
At this sale the discovery was made of the e^l*s famous 
memorandum, in the blank leaf of an EIxuv ; ac- 
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cording to w)iich, it was not Charles I. but bishop Gauden, 
who was author of this pmormance. This produced a 

long controversy^*, WiW UOUCgA \1\ tllB life Ol ftlSlt 
prelate. 

The earl of Anglesey has been veiy variously characterised; 
Anthony Wood represents him as an artful time-server; 
by principle, a Calvinist ; ’ by policy, a favourer of the 
Papists. Burnet paints him as a tedious and ungraceful 
orator, and as a grave, abandoned, and coi*rupt man, whom 
no party would trust. Our account is taken from the 
Biog. Britaimica, which steers an impartial course. Lord 
Orford, in his “ Noble Authors,” is disposed to unite the 
severities of Wood and Burnet, but what he asserts is ra- 
ther flippant than convincing. 

His lordship published in his life-time the following 
piece s : 1. “ Truth unveded, iti behalf of the Church of 
England ; being a vindication of Mr. John Standish’s ser- 
niun, preached belbre the king, and published by his 
majesty’s eoinmand,” lG7u, 4to. To which is added, ‘‘A 
short treatise on the subject of Transubsiautiation.” 2 
‘‘ A letter from a person of honour in the country, written 
to the earl of Castlehaven ; being observations and re- 
fleetions on his lordship’s memous concerning the Wars of 
Ireland,” l(i81, Svo. 3. “A line account of the whole 
proceedings beta ecu James duke of Ornioiid, and Arthur 
carl of Anglesey, before the king and his council, &c.” 
1082, fol. 4. “ A letter of remarks upon Jovian,” 1683, 
4to. Besides these, he wrote many other things, some of 
which were published after his decease ; as .0. “ The Pri- 
vileges of' the House of Lords and Commons, argued and 
stated in two conferences betw'een both houses, April 
19 and 22, 1671. I'o which is added, A discourse, 
wherein the Rights of the House of Lords arc truly as- 
serted ; with learned remarks on the seeming arguments 
and pretended precedents offered at that time against their 
lordships.” 6. “ The King’s right of Indulgenee in Spi - 
ritual matters, with the equity thereof, asserted,” 1688, 
4to. 7. “ Memoirs, iutermi.vt with moral, political, and 
historical Observations, by way of discourse?,- in a letter 
to sir Peter Pett,” 1693, Svo. * 

1 Biog. 6?it.~Atli. Ox. vol. II.— Burnet's Own Timcs.-*-Orford’s Foyal and 
^oUle by Park, voi. III. 
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ANNESLEY, or ANb'LEY (Samuix), a very eminent 
nonconformist minister, was the son of John Aneley, of 
Hareley, in Warwickshire, where hi$^ family were pos- 
sessed of a good estate, and was born a'bout the year 1620. 
In 1635 be was admitted a student in Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, where he took his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
At tlie university he was distinguished by extreme tem- 
perance and industry. His inclination leading him to the 
church, he recidved holy orders, but it is uncertain whe- 
ther trom the hands of a bishop, or according to the Pres- 
byterian way ; Wood inclines to the formfer, and Calamy 
lo the latter. In 1644, however, he became chaplain to 
ihe earl of Warwick, then admiral of the parliament’s fleet, 
and afterwards succeeded to a church at Clitfe, in Kent, 
iiy the ejectment*, 'for loyalty, of Dr. Griffith Iligges, who 
was much beloved by his parishioners. On July 26, 1648, 
he preached the fast sermon before the house of commons, 
uvhich, as usual, was ordered to be printed. About this 
time, also, he was honoured with the title of LL. D. by 
the university of Oxford, or rather by the peremptory 
c onimand of Philip earl of Pembroke, chancellor of the 
inniversily, who acted there with boundless authority. 
T he same year, he went to sea with the earl of Warwick, 
who was employed in giving chase to that part of the 
En glish navy which went over to the then prince, after- 
wartU king Charles II. Some time after this, he resigned 
his Aentisli living, although he had now become popular 
there, in consequehfce of a promise he made to his pa- 
rishioners to “ resiy-n it when he had fitted them for the 
receptivon of a better minister.” In 1657, he was nomi- 
nated by Cromwell, lecturer- at St. Paul’s; and in 1658 
was presented by Richard, the protector, to the vicarage 
of St. Giles’s, ^Cripplegate. But this presentation be- 
coming-sob*n useless, .he, iu 1660, procured another from 
the trustees’ for the a])pr9bation and admission of ministers 
of the gospi d, after the Presbyterian manner. His second 
presentation growing out of date as the first, obtained, 
in the same year, a third, of a more legal stamp, from 
Charles If.; V>ut in 1662, he was ejected tor nonconfor- 
mity. He \\ia.s ottered considerable preferment, if he 
would confori □, but refused it, and continued to preach 
privately during that and the following reign. He died 
in 1696, with a high reputation for piety, charity, and 
popular talents. His works, which are enumerated by 
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Calamy, consist of occasional sermons, and some funeral 
sermons, witb biographical memoirs. He was the prin- 
cipal support, if not , the institutor, of the morning lecture, 
or course of sermons preached at seven o’clock in the 
morning, at various churches, during the usurpation, and 
afterwards at meeting-houses, by the most learned and 
able nonconformists. Of these several volumes have been 
printed, and of late years have risen very much in price. 
Collectors inform us that a complete set should consist of 
six volumes. * 

ANNICERIS, a Greek philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
sect, and who gave the name of Annicerians to his dis- 
ciples, was born at C yrenc, and scholar to Parse bates. 
When Plato, by the command of Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily, was sold as a slave at .iEgina, onr philosopher hap- 
pened to be pfeseut, and redeemed him for twenty, or, 
according to others, thirty miiia', and sent him to Athens 
to his friends, who immediately returned the money to 
Aiiniceris ; but he refused it, saying, that they were not 
the only persons who ileserved to take care of Plato. He 
ivas particularly eminent I’or his skill in chariot-racing, of 
whicli he one day gave a proof befoi\; Plato, and drove 
many courses roiiml the academy so exactly, that his 
wheels never went out of the track, to the admiration of 
all vvho were present, except Plato, who rcprovial him for 
his too great attention to such alfairs, telling him, that it 
was not possible hut that he, who employed so much pains 
about things of no value, must ueglegt't those of greater 
importance. He had a brother who was uuined Nicotelos, 
a philosopher, and the famous Posidonius was his scholar. 
The Annicerians, as well as the rest of the Cyrenaic phi- 
losophers, placed all good in pleasure, and conceived 
virtue to be only comuiendahle so far as it produced plea- 
sure. They agreed in all respects with the Hegesians, 
except that they did not abolish frieitdship, benevolence, 
duty to parents, and love to one!« country. They held, 
that though a wise man suffer trou])le for those things, 
yet he will lj?ad a life not the less happy, though he enjoy 
but few pleasures. That the felicity of a friend is not de- 
sirable in itself; for to agree ’‘in judgment with another, 
or to be raised above and fortified against the general 

* Biojf. Brit.— Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Calamy.— Walker’s Sufferings.— Duntoa’f 
Life, p. 3^U. Dunton was bis son.jn-law, ' 
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opinion, is not sufficient to satisfy reason ; but we must 
accustom ourselves to the best things,, on account of our 
innate vicious inclinations. That a friend is not to be 
entertained only for useful or nece^mr^, ends, nor when 
such ends fail, to be cast off, but out of an intrinsic good 
will ; for which we ought likewise to expose ourselves to 
trouble and inconvenience. Although. these philosophers, 
like the rest of that sect, placed the chief end and good 
of mankind in pleasure, and professed that they were 
grieved at the loss of it, yet they affirmed, that we ought 
voluntarily to subject ourselves to pRin and trouble out of r 
regard to our friends . ' 

ANNIUS, or according to his epitaph, which Bayle 
follows, ^^ANlslUS (John), commonly called Annius of 
Viterbo, where he Was born about 1432, was a Dominican 
friar, and highly respected among his brethren for his 
extensive ..knowledge of Greek, Latin, and the oriental 
languages. He was also a zealous preacher, and his re- 
putation having reached Rome, he was invited thither, 
and received with great respect by the members of the 
sacred college, and the popes Sixtus IV. and Alexander 
VI. This lust conferred upon him in 1499, the honour- 
able situation of master of the sacred palace, vacant by 
the promotion of Paul Moneglia to the bishppric of Chios. 
Annius, however, had some difficulty in preserving the 
favour of characters so profligate as Alexander, apd his 
son Ca^.sar Borgia; but the duchess tie Valentinois, wife 
to Caesar, and as virtuous as he was abandoned, rendered 
Annius every service iti her power. Her husband, pro- 
bably on this account, and tired with the advice and re- 
monstrances presented lo him either by her or by Annius, 
determined to get rid of the latter, and, ii is thought, 
procured him to be poisi>ned. Whatever may be in this 
report, ■ Ajutius died Nov. 13, 1302, in his seventieth 
year. ^ 

Annius left a great many works, two of which were 
thought valuable ; the one, “ A treatise on ffie Empire of 
the Furks,” and the other, “ De futuris Christianorum 
triumphis in Turcas et Saracenos, at Xystum IV. et omnes 
principes'Christianos,” Genes, '14S0, 4to, a commentary 
on the book of the Revelations, part of which had been 
the subject of some senuous he preached 'ia 1471. He 

' Geot Stanloy’tj Lives of the Philosophers,— Brucker, 
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published also “ Super mutuo Judaico et civili et divino,** 

1 492, 4to, without place or printer’s name ; and the Har- 
leian catalogue ascribes to him a commentary on Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius, Paris, 1604, But the work 
which has rendered him best known in the literary world, 
is the collection of antiquities which he published at Rome 
in 1498, entitled “ Antiquitilum variarum voluminaXVlI. 
cum commentariis fr. Joaiinis Annii Viterbensis,” fol. 
reprinted the same year at Venice, and afterwards several 
times at Paris, Basil, Antwerp, Lyons, &c. sometimes with, 
and sometimes without his connneift iries. In this collec- 
tion Annins pretends to give the original works of several 
historians of the highest anii<{nity, as : “ Archilochi de 
temporibus Lpitomo lih. T. — Xenophontis <le ,>^lqnivocis 
lib. I. — Berosi Babt lonici de.Anliijnitatlbiis Italiic ac totius 
orhis lib. V. — Manethonis yKgyptii siij)plemenla ad Bc- 
rosum lib. I. — Metasthetiis Persie, de jndicio teinporum, 

& Annulibus Persarum lib. 1.— rPhilonis IJebriei de tem- 
porihns lib. II. — Joannis Annii de primis t.ein])oribus, & 
quatuor ac viginti vegibus Uispania*, ik. ejus antiquitate 
lib. I. — Ejusdem de antiquitate & rebus Kthriiri-.e lib. 1.— 
Ejusdem Coinmentariorum in Propertium de Vertumno 
sive Jauo lib. I. — Q. Fabii Picforis de aurco sacculo, & 
origine urbis Romm lib. II. — Myrsili Lesbii de origine 
Itulim, ae Turrhewim lib. 1. — -M. Catonis fragmcnta de 
originibus lih. I. — Antonini Pii Cicsaris Angusii Itinera- 
riurii lib. I. — C. Sempronii de o holograph ia sive descrip- 
lione Italiai lib. I. — .Joannis Annii de Kthrusca simul 
Italica C'iironographia lih. 1. — Ljiisdem Qumstioncs de 
Thuscia lih. 1.— Cl. Marii Aretii, Putricii Syracusani, de 
situ insuhe Sicilim lih. I. — Kjusdem Dialogus in (juo His- 
pania describitur.” 'Phe author dedicated these books to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, beenuse they had been found 
when their majestit's \v<Me compiering the kingdom of 
Granada. lie preiends, that he met with them at Mantua, 
whilst he was there wiih his patron Paul d(^ Campo Ful- 
goso, cardinal of St. Sixtus. But they had not. been 
published long, before doubts began to he entertained of 
their authenticity. 'I'his provoked a controversy, in the 
course of which it was v^Vy- clearly proved that they are 
entitled to little credit, but the precise share Annius had 
in the impo.sture was a {»oint long iiiKletenninci!. 'J'he 
contending writers on the subject may bo divided into four 
classes. The one of opinion that Annius really got pos- 
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possession of certain fragments of the ancient authors, but 
that he added to these 4 number of fables and .traditions. 
Another class think that the whole cblle'ctioh, a forgery, 
but that Annius was himself deceived,' and pftblished what 
he really thought to be genuine. A third class are be- 
lievers ill the authenticity of the whole, and some offthese 
were themselves men of creckit and reputation, as Ber- 
nardino Baldi, William Postel, Albert Kiantz, Sigonius, 
Leander Alberti, (see vol. I. p. 320), and some others. 
Alberti is said to have discovered his error, and to have 
deeply regretted that he admitted into his description of 
Italy, the fables which he found in Annius. A fourth 
class of critics on this work attribute the whole to the 
imagination of the editor; and'among these we find the 
names of Anthony Agostini, or Augustine, Isaac Cdsaubon, 
Mariana, in his Spanish liistory, Ferrari, I^Iarlin llanckiiis, 
Tabriciusj^Fontanini, &,c. The learned Italians, also, who 
were contemporaries with Annius, were the first to detect 
the fraud ; as Mari'iis y\ntonius Sahellicu.i, Peter Crinitus, 
Volterre, &c. ; and Pignoria and Mallei were of the same 
opinion. In the sixtecntli century, Mazza, a dominican, 
revived the dispute, by publisliing at Verona, in 16^3, fol. 
a w'ork entitled “ Apologia pro fratre GioVanuf Annio Vi- 
terbese.” His chief design is to prove, that if, there be 
any fraud, Annius must not be charged with it. But he 
goes farther, and asserts, that these works are genuine, 
and endeavours to answer all the ohjeciioris urged agaiwist 
thern. This apologj; having been censured, father Ma- 
cedo rose ag'iinst tlse censurer, not indeed with a design 
to asser^Ahut the Berosus, &c. published by Annins iVas 
the gendind Berosus, but ;o shew that Annius did not forge 
those manuscripts. A more modern apologist jiretends 
both. H^falls himself Didinius Rapaligerus Livianiis. 
He publUkl^^ at* Verona in the year 1678, a work in folio, 
entitfild. ^i^Gothi illustirati, oyero Istoria de i Gotlii an- 
tichi,” ‘in which he hidings togethe r all the arguments he 
can think of, to shew tliat the writing^’publijsljed by Annius 
are genuine; and that this doiiAvucan did fi%t forge them. 
The qiffestion is now univer ?4ly ■given against Annius, 
while w'|r are left to wonder at tlfe p'erseverance wdiich con- 
ducted him through a fraud of sud) ^lagnitude. * 

1 Gen. Diet. — IVI iruri. — (Jinj^acne Jlist. Littcrairc d’ltalie, vol. III. p. 405. 
— Bio(. Uoiverselle, — Saxii Oiiumasticon. 
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ANQUETIL (Lewis-Peter), a French historian, and 
political was horn at ^aris, Jan. 21, 1723. Having 

in his seventeenth year entere^d the congregation of St. Ge- 
nevieve, he distinguished hinisclt by the ability with which 
he afterwards discharged the office of teacher in theology 
and 'literature. Hit; residence at Rlieims, as director of 
the academy, seems to have suggested to him the first 
idea of writing the history of that city. In 1759, he was 
appointed prior of the abbey de la Roe, in Anjou, and 
soon after, director of the college of .Senlis, where he 
composed his work entitled “ L’Esprit de la Ligue.” In 
1766 he obtained the curacy or priory of Chateau>Renard,' 
near Montargis, which, about the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, he exchanged for the curacy of La Villctte, near Paris. 
During the revolutionary phrenzy, he was imprisoned at St. 
Lazare, and wrote there part of his Histoire uuiverselle.** 
When the Institute was formed, he was chosen a member of 
the second class, and was so«jn after taken into the office of 
the minister for foreign afi'airs, whom he thought to oblige 
by his “ Motifs des traites de Paix.” Enjoying a strong 
constitution, the fruit of a placid and etjual temper, and 
aversion to the luxuries of the table, he was enabled to 
study ten hours a day;. and undertook, without fear or 
scruple, literary undertakings of the most laborious kind. 
Even in his eightieth year, he was projecting some new 
works of considerable size, and was apparently without 
a complaint, when he died; Sept. 6, 1808, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. On this occasion he said to one of 
his friends, “ cpme and see a man die who is full of life.’* 
His principal vvritings are: 1. “ Histoii'e civile et po- 
litique de la villc de Reims,” 1756 — 7, 3 vols. 12mo; 
a work in the true spirit of antiquarian research, which he 
wrote ill concert with one Felix de la Salle, add wlien they 
were 9 ,bout to publish, they cast lots, as to whose rhupp^ishould 
be prefixed, and the lot fell on Anqiietil. Towards the 
end of his l^e, he.'toid, “ I have been reading the history 
of Rheinis, as if it did^'-not belong to me, and I have no 
scruple in proiiouncitig 'O, good work.” 2. “ Almaiiach 
de Rheims,” 1754, 24nk). 3. “ L’Esprit de fa Ligue ; 

ou histoire politiqueulqs , troubles de France pendant les 
16 et 17 siecles,” l’f67,"3 vols. l2mo. This has been 
often reprinted, and is accurate and curious as to facts, 
but not thought profound in reasoning. 4. “ Intrijjue du 
cabinet sous Henry IV. et sous Louis XI IL terininee par 
V»L. II. T 
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la Fronde,” 1780, 4 vols. ! 2 nio. 5.- Louis XIV. s4 
jcour et le regent,” 1789, 4 vols. 12iikoy' 1-794, 5 vols. 
12 mo, translated likewise into Englisli. It is a kind of 
sequel to the preceding, and a collectioi^ 'of anecdotes 
without much order, which has lost its value since the 
memoirs have been published from whence it was formed. 
6 . “ Vie da marechal Villurs, ecrite par lut-meme, suivie 
du journal de la cour de 1724 it 1734',” Paris, 1787, 4 
vols. 12 mo, and 1792. 7. “ Precis de i*Hi.stoire uni- 

verselle,” 1797, 9 vols. l 2 mo, the third and best edition, 
corrected by M. Jondot, 1807, 12 vols. 12 mo. This work 
has been translated into English, (1800,) Spanish, and 
Italian. It has not been very successful in this country ; 
his French biographer calls it merely an abridgment 
•f the English universal history, and says that it must be 
read with caution. 8 . Motifs des gnerres et des traites 
des paix de la France, pendant les regnes de Louis XIV. 
XV. et XVI.” 1798, 8 vo. This work was adapted to the 
state of the French government at the time it was written, 
but the author lived to find his theory overturned by the 
accession of a monarchical constitution. 9., Histoire de 
France, depuis les Gaules juseju’a le fin de-la monarchie,” 
1805, &c. 14 vols. 12 mo, a performance., of which his 
countrymen do not speak in very higli terms. Besides 
these, he wrote a life of his brother, the subject of .the 
following article, and several papers in the memoirs of 
the institute. * 4 

;i^aUETIL-DUPERRON (Abraham Hyacinth), bro- 
ther .^to the preceding, was born at Puriii, Dec. 7, 1731. 
After having studied at the university of Paris, where he 
acquir^ aji extensive knowledge of the Hebrew, he was 
invited! f^VA.uxjprre by M. de Caylus, then the bishop, 
who ipipi^ed him to study divinity, first at the academy in 
his dlodes'e^ and afterwards at Ahiersfort, near Utrecht 5 
but Anquliifil had no inclination for the church, and re- 
turned with avidity to the study;of\the F^rew, Arabic, 
and Persian. K either the soUc^t|i,tious dLM. de Caylus, 
nor the hopes of preferment, c<^d detain him at Amers- 
fort longer than he thought he^.liad learned ail that was 
to be learned there. He returned therefore to Paris, 
where his constant attendance at the royal library, and 
diligence in study, recommended him to the abbd lilallier, 
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keeper of sthe oninnuscripts, who made him known to hift 
friends, and furnish^ him with a . moderate maintenance 
under the character of student of the Oriental languages. 
The accident'ally meeting with some manuscripts in the 
Zend> the language in which the works attributed to Zo- 
roaster are written, created in him an irresistible inclina- 
tion to visit the East in search of them. At this time 
an expedition for India was fitting out at port I’Orient, 
and when he found that the applications of his friends were 
not sufficient to procure him a passage, he entered as a 
common soldier ; and on Nov. 7, 17f>4, left Paris, with 
his knapsack on his back. His friends no sooner heard of 
this wild step, than they had recourse to the minister, who 
surprized at so uncommon an instance of literary zeal^ 
ordered him to be provided with a free passage, a seat at 
the captain’s table, and other accommodations. Accord- 
ingly, after a nine months voyage, he arrived Aug. 10, 
1755, at Pondicherry. Ucmaiuing there such time as was 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of the modern Persian, 
he went to Cbaudeniagor, where he hoped to learn the 
Sanscrit ; but sickness, which confined him for some 
months, and the war which broke- out between France and 
England, and in which Chandernagor was taken, disap- 
pointed his plans. He now set out for Pondicherry by 
land, and after incredible fatigue and hardships, performed 
the journey of about four hundred leagues in about an 
hundred days. At Pondicherry he found one of his, bro- 
thers arrived from France, and sailed with him fd^ SUrat, 
but, landing at Mahe, completed his journey on foot. At 
Surat, by perseverance and address, he succeeded in 
procuring and translating some manuscripts, jiandculaiiy 
the “ Vendidade-Sade,” a dictionary ; and he'’ lyas about 
to have gone to Benarei, to study the language, '’Antiqui- 
ties, and sacred laws of the Hindoos, when ,th^ culture of 
Pondicherry obliged him to return to Europe. Ji^scordingly, 
he came in English vessel to London, where he spent 
some time, Hi^isited Oxlprd, and at length arrived at Paris 
May 4, 1762, without f^tune, or the wish to., acquire it; 
but rich in an hundred ahd eighty manuscripts and other 
curiosities. The abb6 Barthelemi, howtwer, and his 
other friends, procured him a pension, with the title and 
place of Oriental interpreter in thf* royal library. In 1763, 
the academy of belles-lettres elected him an associate, 
and from that time he devoted himself to the arrangement 
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and publication of the valuable materials had ccdlected. 
In 1771, he published his “ Zend-A^vesta,!’ 3 vols. 4to, 
a work of Zoroaster, from the original Zen^, with a cu- 
rious account of his travels, and a life\ of Zoroaster. In 
1778 he published his “ Legislation Orientale,” 4to, in 
which, by a display of the fundamental principles of go- 
vernment in the Torkish, Persian, and Indian dominions, 
he proves, first, that the manner in which most writers 
have hitherto represented despotism, as if it were absolute 
in these three empires, is entirely groundless ; secondly, 
that in Turkey, Persia, and Indoslan, there are codes of 
written law, which affect the prince as well as the subject ; 
and thirdly, that in these three empires, the inhabitants 
are |X)ssessed of property, both in movable and immovable 
goods, which they enjoy with entire liberty. In 1786 
appeared his “ Rccherchcs historiqiios et gcographi(iues 
sur I’Inde,” followed in 17S0, by his treatise on the dig- 
nity of Commerce and the commercial state. During tlie 
revolutionary period, lie concealed himself among his 
hooks, but in 1798 appeared again as the author of 
“ L’liide au rapport avec I’Europe,” 2 vols. 8vo. In 1804, 
lie published a Latin translation from the Persian of the 
‘‘Oupnek’ hat, or Upaniscliada,” i. e. “ secrets which must 
not be revealed,” 2 vols. 4to. Not long before, bis death 
he was elected a member of the institute, hut soon after 
gave in his resignation, and died at Paris, Jan. 17, 1805. 
Besides the works ali^ady noticed, he contributed many 
pap^rs^to the academy on the subject of Oriental languages, 
and aniiquities, and left behind him the character of one 
of the ablest Oriental scholars in France, and a man of 
great personal worth and amiable manners. His biogra- 
pher adds, that he refused the sum of 30,000 livres, which 
was offered by the English, for his manuscript of the Zend- 
Avesta. V 

ANSAIIIT (Andrew Joseph), a French historian, and 
ecclesiastical writer, was born in the Artois, in 1723, and 
became a Benedictine, but being appointed procurator of 
one of the houses of that order, he disappeared with tlie 
funds intrdsted to his care. How he escaped afterwards, 
his biographer does not inform us, but he attached him- 
self to the order of Malta, became' an advocate of parlia- 

* Biojr. Univericlle. — Mootb. Her, yoI, LX [. — Diet. Ilietorique. — Sa*il 
OBomasucoD, rol. Vlll. 
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ment, and doctojf of laws of the faculty of Paris. He was 
afterwards made pri^r of Villeconin, and a member of the 
academies'of Airfas and of the arcades^of Rome. He died 
about 1790, after having published : 1. “Dialogues sur 
Putilitc des moines rentes,” 1768, 12nio. 2. “Exposition 
surle Cantique des Cantiques de Salomon,” 1770, 12mo. 

3. “ Histoire de S. Maur, abbe de Glanfeuil,” 1772, 
12nio. The first part contains the life of St. Maur; the 
^second and third give an account of his relics ; arid the 
fourth is a history of the abbey of St. Maur-des-Fosses. 

4. “ E\oge de Charles V. empereur,” from the Latin of 

J. Masenius, 1777, 12mo. 5. “ Esprit de St. Vincent de 

Paul,” proposed as a pattern to ecclesiastics, 1780, 12ino. 
6. “ Histoire de Sainte Heine d’Alise, et de I’abbaye de 
Flavigny,” 1783, l2mo. 7. “Histoire de S. Fiacre,” 1784, 
12mo. 8. “ Bibliotheque litteraire du Maine,” Chalons 

sur Marne, 1784, 8vo, in which he has revived the me- 
mory of above three hundred authors. The work was in- 
tended to consist of eight volumes, but no more was 
printed than this. 9. “ La Vie de Gregoire Cortez, Be- 
nedictine, eyeque d’Urbin, et cardinal,” 1786, Ansart, 
according to his biographer, was both ignorant and idle, 
and took the substance of all the works he published with 
his name, from the archives of the Regime, formerly at 
Germain-des-Pres. * 

ANSCARIUS, one of the early propagators of Christi- 
anity, and the first who introduced it into Denmark and 
Sweden, and hence called the apostle of the north, was 
born at Picardy, vSept. 8, in the year 801. He was edu- 
cated in a Benedictine convent at Corbie, from whence 
he went to Corvey, in Westphalia, where he made such 
progress in his studies, that, in the year 821, he was ap- 
pointed rector of the school belonging to the convent. 
Harold, king of Denmark, who had been .expelled from 
his dominions, and had found an asylum witl^ |-ewis, the 
^son and successor of Charlemagne, who had induced him 
to receive Ohristiafi baptism, was about to return to his 
country, and Lewis eiy^uired for some pious person, who 
might accompany him, ;and confirm both him pid his at- 
tendants in the Christian religion. Vala, the "abbot of 
Corbie, pointed out Anscarius, who readily undertook the 
perilous task, although against the remonstrances of his 
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fiiends. Aubert, a monk of noble bi|||^,i oHfered to be hia 
companion, and Harold accordingly^li^^f /With them, 
but neither he nor his attendant 

barous in their manners, were at al|^^Inlfeus for the 
accommodation of the missionaries^* tn^refore suffered 
much in the beginning of thhir journfe;^. • When the com- 
pany arrived at Cologne, 'Hadebaid, the'archbishop, coni- 
.miseratiiig the tWo strangers, gave them a bark, in which 
they might convey their effects ; bat, when they came to 
the frontiers of Denmark, Harold, finding access to his 
dominions impossible, because of the power of those who 
had usurped the sovereignty, remained in Friesland, where 
Anscarius and Aubert laboured with zeal and success, be tli 
among Christians and Pagans, for about t.vo years, when 
Aubert died. In the year 829 , many Swedes having ex- 
pressed a desire to be instructed in Christianity, Anscarius 
received a commissibn from the emperor Lewis to visit 
Sweden. Another monk of Corbie, Vitmar, was assigned 
as his companion, and a pastor was left to attend on king 
Harold, in the room of Anscarius. In the passage, they 
fell in with pirates, who took the ship, and adl its effects. 
On this occasion, Anscarius lost the empefor^presents, 
and forty volumes, which he had collected fo^-^e use of 
the ministry. But his mind was determined, and he and 
his partner having reached land, they walked ‘^on foot a 
long way ; now and then crossing some arms of the sea in 
boats. At length they arrived at Birca, from the ruins* of 
wbich StockVic^TO tooK its rise, though built at some dis- 
tance frfbm it. The king of Sweden received them favour- 
ably, arid his council unanimously agreed that they should 
remain in the country, and preach the gospel, which they 
did with very considerable success. 

After six months, the two missionaries returned with 
letters written by the king’s hand, into France, and in- 
formed Lewis of their success. The consequence was, 
that Anscarius was appointed first archbishop of Hambiir^h; 
and this city, being in the neighbourhood of Denmark, 
was henceforth considered- as the metropolis of all the 
countries porth of the Elbe which sHuuld embrace Chris- 
tianity. The mission into Denmark was at the same time 
attended to; and Gausbert, a relation of Ebbo, arch- 
bishop of Rbeims, who, as well as Anscarius, was concerned 
in these missions, was sent to reside as a bishop in Sweden ; 
^rhere the number of Christians increased. Anscarius 
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Howr, by orde]|?of tk^ emperor Lewis^ went to Home) that 
he might ree^j^^phiirmation in the new archbishopric 
of Hambuf^J^i^p^iw return, he applied himself to the 
business of .and was succeeding in his eflbrtS) 

when, in the y^ft'^45, Hamburgh was taken and pillaged 
by the Normans, ah'd, he escaped with difficulty, and Ipst 
all his effects. About .the same^ime, Qausbert, whom he 
had sent into Sweden, was banished through a popular in- 
surrection, a circumstance which retarded the progress of 
religion for some years in that country. 

Anscarius, however, although reduced to poverty, and 
deserted by many of liis followers, persisted with uncom- 
mon patience in the exercise of his mission in the north of 
Europe, till the bishopric of Bremen was conferred upon 
him, and Hamburgh aud Bremen were from that time 
considered as united iu one diocese. But it was not with- 
out much pains taken to overcome his. scruples, that he was 
induced to accept of this provision for his wants. Having 
still his eye on Denmark, which had been his first object, 
and having now gained the friendship of Eric, the king, 
he was enabled to plant Christianity with some success at 
Sleswick, ,fi port then called Hadeby, and much fre- 
quented merchants. Many persons who had been 
baptized at Hamburgh resided there, and a number of 
Hagans were induced to countenance Christianity in some 
degree. At length, through the friendship of Eric, he was 
enabled to visit ISwedeii once more, where he established the 
gospel at Birca, from whence it spread to other parts o.f the 
kingdom. After his return to Denmark, he died Feb. 3, in 
the year 864. Without being exempt frQui the superstitions 
of his age, Anscarius was one of the most pious, resolute, 
indefatigable, and disinterested propagators of Christianity 
in early times. The centuriators only bear hard on his cha-' 
racter, hut Mosheim more candidly allows that his la- 
bours deserve the highest commendation. His ablest de- 
fender, however, is the author of the work from which this 
account is abridged. v' 

Anscarius wrote iiiany books, ^but none are extant, ex- 
cept some letters, and'V Liber de vita et miraculis S. 
Wilohadi,” printed with the life of Anscarius, '^Cologne, 
1642, 8 VO, and often since. Anscarius’s life is also in the 

Scriptores rerum Danicarum,” No. 30, of Langebek.* 

' Milner's Church History, vol. Ilf. p. S58, principally from Floury, Albas 
Bllticr, and ihe Cent. Maj.— -Hist. (Min')r'® I.itcrariaj Molleri.— Moreri. 
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ANSEGISUS, abbot of LobieS) an old Benedictine ino« 
nastery upon the Sambre, in the diocese of Ga^ray, lived 
in the ninth century. Pithaeus, Antonlbs,. Augustinus, 
Valerius, Andreas, and other^ being too iinplicit in fol*< 
lowing Trithemius, have made this.,<teegisiis! and another 
of that name, archbishop of Sens, ' t^-sdme persons. Our 
Ansegisus of Lobies was in great esteem with the bishops 
and princes of his time, and his learning anti conduct de- 
served it. In the year 827, he made a collection of the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, and Lewis his son, entitled 
Capitula seu Edita Caroli Magni & Ludovici pii Impera- 
torum.” We have several editions of this work ; one 
printed in 1.588, by Pitha3us, with additions, and notes of 
bis own upon it : it was afterwards printed at Mentz in 
3602, and by Sirmundiis at Paris in 1640, to which he 
added a collection of the capitularies of Charles the Bald. 
Lastly, in 1676, Buluzius furnished a new edition of all 
these anciejit capitularies, with remarks upon them, two 
volumes in folio. But Baluzius’s impression differs con- 
siderably from those before him ; for, besides a gr^at many 
different readings, there are the 39th, 52d, 67th, 68th, 
74th, and 79th chapters of tlie first book wanting: there 
are likewise added, the 89th and 90th chapters of the third 
book; and also the 76th and 77th chapters of the fourth 
book, which yet, as Le Cointe observes, are the same with 
the 29th and 24tli chapters. There are three appendixes 
annexed to the four books in the Capitularies, the first of 
wbicb, in the old editions, consists of 33 chapters, but in 
the Baluzian there are 35. The second, in the old edi- 
tions, has 36 chapters, but the Baluzian impression reaches 
to 38. The third appendix contains 10 chapters; with 
these appendixes, several constitutions of the emperors 
Lotbarius and Charles the Bald are mixed. He died in 
the year 834. ‘ 

ANSELM, archbishop of .Canterbury in the reigns of 
Wihiam Rufus and Henry I.,; \vas an Italian by birth, and 
born in 1033 at Aost, or Ai^gusta, a town at the foot of the 
Alps, belonging to the of Savoy. He was descended 
of a considerable family : his fatheij-s name was Gundul- 
pbus, and his mother’s Hemeberga. From early life his 
religious cast of mind was so prevalent, that, at the age of 
fifteen, he offered himself to a monastery, but was refused, 

* Moreri.— rCaTC, toI. II.— rSaxii Onomasticon. 
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lest his father should have been displeased. After, how<> 
ever, he had through a course of study, and travelled 
for some thhe ih France and Burgundy, he took the mo- 
nastic habif ih»the abbey of. Bee in Normandy, of which 
Lanfranc, afH8rwa)rd(|.archbi$hop of Canterbury, was then 
prior. I'his was hi' 1060, when he was twenty-seven years 
old. Three years after, when Lanfranc was \nade abbot of 
Caen, Anselm succeeded him in the priory of Bee, and on 
the death of the abbot, was raised to that office. About 
the year 1092, Anselm came over into England, by the 
invitation of Hugh, earl of Chester, who requested his as- 
sistance in his sickness. Soon after his arrival, William 
Ruf ns, falling sick at Glouce>ter, was much pressed to fill 
up the see of Canterbury. The king, it seems, at that 
time, was much infiucnced by one Hanulph, a clergyman, 
who, though a Norman and of mean extraction, had a great 
share in the king’s favour, and at last rose to the post of 
prime minister. This man, having gained the king’s ear 
by fiattering his vices, misled him in the administration, 
and put him upon several arbitrary and oppressive expe- 
dients. Among others, one was, to seize the revenues of 
a church, upon the death of a bishop or abbot ; allowing 
the dean and chapter, or convent, but a slender pension 
for maintenance. But the king now falling sick, began to 
be touched with remorse of conscience, and among other 
oppressions, was particularly afflicted for the injury he had 
done the church and kingdom in keeping the see of Can- 
terbury, and some others, vacant. 'The bishops and other 
great men therefore took this opportunity to entreat the 
king to fill up the vacant sees ; and Anselm, who then 
Jived in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, being sent for 
to court, to assist the king in his illness, was considered 
by the king as a proper person, and accordingly nominated 
to the see of Canterbury, which had been four years vacant, 
and was formerly filled by his old friend and preceptor Lan- 
franc. ' Anselm was with qiuch difficulty prevailed upon to 
accept this -dignit}', and evidently foresaw the difficulties of 
ex:ecuting his duties conscientiously under such a sovereign 
as William Rufus. Before his consecration, however, he gain- 
ed a promise from the king for the restitution of all the lands 
which were in the possession of that see in Lanfranc’s time. 
And thus having secured the temporalities of the arch- 
bishopric, and done homage to the king, he was conse- 
crated with groat solemnity on the 4th of December, 1093, 
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Soon after his consecration, the king intending to wrest 
the duchy of Normandy from his brother Robert, and en^^ 
deavporing to raise what money he could tb^ that purpose, 
Anselm made him an offer of five hundred pqipnds ; which 
the king thinking too little, infused to^koceptf and the arch- 
bishop the^by tell under ^ the king's di^Ieasure. About 
that time, he had a dispute with the bishop of London, 
touching the right of consecrating churches in a foreign 
diocese. The next year, the king being ready to embark 
for Normandy, Anseiiii waited upon him, and desired his 
leave to convene a national synod, in which the disorders 
of th^ church and state, and tlie general dissolution of 
manners, might be remedied : but the king refused his 
request, and even treated liim so roughly, that the arch- 
bishop and his retinue withdrew from the court, the licen- 
tious manners of which, Anselm, who was a man of indexi- 
ble piety, had censured with great freedom. Another 
cau^ of discontent betvvecti him and the archbishop, was 
Anselm's desiring leave to go to Rome, to receive the pall 
from pope Urban II. whom the king of England did not 
acknowledge as pope, being more inclined to favour the 
party of his competitor Guibert. To put an end to this 
misunderstanding, a council, or convention, was hehl at 
Rockingham castle, March 11, 10.95. In this assembly, 
Ansplni, opening his cause, told them with what reluc- 
tancy he had accepted the archbishopric ; that he had 
made an express reserve of his obedience to pope Urban ; 
and that he was now brought under dillicnlties upon that 
score. He therefore desired their advice how to act in 
such a manner, as neither to fail in his allegiance to the 
king, nor in his duty to the holy see, Tlie bishops were 
of opinion, that he QUght to resign himself wholly to the 
king's pleasure. Ibey told him, there was a general 
complaint . against him, for intrenching upon the king's 
prerogative ; and that it would be prudence in him to wave 
his regard for Urban ; that bishop (for they would not call 
him pope) being in no condition to do him either good or 
harm. Ta.Uus Anselm returned,, that he was engaged to 
be no farther the king's subject nhan-, the laws of Chris-r 
tianity would givd him leave ; that as he was willing to 
render unto Ciesar the things that were Caesar's,” so he 
must likewise take in the other part of the precept, and 
“ give unto God that which was God's.” Upon this Wil- 
liam, bishop of Purham, a court prelate, who had iudame^ 
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the differences^ and managed the argument for the king, 
insisted/^at ih^' tipniinatioii of the pope to the subject 
was the pniicijs^ jewel of the crown, and that by this pri- 
vilege the of Engl'tind, w'ere distinguished from the 

rest of tlie fiifinces of Christs^dom. 'I’his is sound doc- 
trine, if that ha(f really been*'the question ; bitt, whatever 
may be now thought of it, Anselm held aii^ opinion in 
which succeeding kings and prelates acquiesced, and in the 
present instance, there is reason to think that William 
Rufus’s objection was not to the pope, but to a pope. Be 
this as it may, the result of this council was that the ma- 
jority of the bishops, under the iniluence of the court, 
withdrew their canonical obedience, and renounced An- 
selm for their archbishop, and the king would have even 
had them to try and depose him, but this they refused. In 
consequence of this proceeding, Anselm desired a pass- 
port to go to the continent, which the king refused, and 
would permit only of a suspension of the affair from March 
to Whitsuntide; but long bcf(;re the expiration of the 
term, he bit^he through the agreement, banished several 
clergymen who w’cre Anselm’s favourites, and miserably 
harr.issed the tenants of his sec. Whitsuntide being at 
length come, and the bishops having in vain endeavoured 
to soften Anselm into a compliance, the king consented to 
receive him into favour upon his own terras ; and, because 
Anselm persistetl in refusing- to receive the pall from the 
king’s hands, it was at last agreed that the pope’s nuncio, 
who had brought the pall into England, should carry it 
down to Canterbury, and lay it upon the altar of the cathe- 
dral, from whence Anselm was to receive it, as if it had 
been put into his hands by St. Peter himself. 

I'his may appear trifling ; but as we liave already said 
that the king’s objection was to a pope, and not to /Aepope, 
it is necessary to prove this by a circumstance which oc- 
curred during the interval above-mentioned, especially as 
this part of Anselm's conduct has been objected to by some 
late biographers more acquainted with the opioions of 
their own time, than with the opinions and state'^'of so- 
ciety in that of Anseljii. During the above interval, Wal- 
ter, bishop of Alba, was sent by Urban into England, at- 
tended by jwo clergymen, who officiated in the king’s 
chapel. These ecclesiastics had been privately dispatched 
to Rome, to inquire into the late election, and examine 
which of the two pretenders, Guibect or Urban, was 
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canonically chosen, and finding the right lay in Urban, 
applied to him, and endeavoured to persuade him to send 
the king the archbishop of Canterbury’s* jpall. This was 
the king’s point; who thought, by getting the pall into 
his possession, he should be abl^ to manage the archbishop. 
The pope complied so far, as to send'^the bishop of Alba 
to the k/ng with the pall, but with secret orders concern- 
inff the disposal of it. This prelate arriving at the Eng- 
J/sJi court, discoursed very plausibly to the king, making 
him believe the pope was entirely in his interest; in conse- 
quence of tvliicii William ordered Urban to be acknow- 
ledged as pope in all his dominions. After he had tJitr.s 
far gratified the see of Rome, he began to treat with tJie 
legate about the deprivation of Anselm ; but w'as greatly 
disappointed, when Unit prelate assured him the design 
was impracticahle. As therefore it was now too late to go 
back, he resolved, since he (!ould not have his revenge 
tipon Ab^elm, to drop the dispute, and pretend himself 
reconciled. Matters being thus adjusted, the archbishop 
went to Canterbury, and received the pall with great so- 
lemnity the June following. And now it was generally 
hoped, that all occasion of difi'crence between the king 
and the archbishop was removed : but it appeared soon 
after, that the reconciliation on the king’s part was not 
sincere. For William, having marched his forces into 
Wales, and brought that country to submission, took that 
opportunity to quarrel with Anselm, pretending he was 
not satisfied with the <piota the archbishop had furnished 
for that expedition. Finding therefore his authority too 
weak to oppose the corruptions of the times, Anselm re- 
solved to go in person to Rome, and consult the pope. 
But the ^king, to whom he applied for leave to go out of 
tlie kingdom, seemed surprised at the request, and gave 
him a fiat”denial. His request being repeated, the king 
gave his compliance in tlie form of a sentence of banish- 
ment, and at the meeting of the great council, Oct. 1097, 
commanded him to leave the kingdom within eleven days, 
without carrying any of his effects with him, and declared 
at the same time that be should neveb-be permitted to re» 
turn. Anselm, nowise affected by this harsh conduct, 
went to Canterbury, div<;sted himself of his acQhiepiscopal 
robes, and set out on his journey, embarking at Dover, 
after his baggage had been strictly searched by the king’s 
officers. As soon as the king heard that he had crossed tht 
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channel) he seized upon the estates and revenues of the 
archbishopric, and inaJe every thini^ void whicli Anselm 
had done. The archbishop,j however, got sale to Home, 
and was hoiiourkbly received hy the pope, and after a short 
stay in that city, accompanied the pope to a coi.ntry 
seat near Capua, whither hib holiness retired on account 
of the unhealthiness of the town. Here An.seim wr *te a 
book, in which he gave an account of the reason of our 
Saviour’s incarnation. The pope wrote to the king of 
England in a strain of author ty, enjoining him to re^ 
instate Anselm in all the profits and privileges of his see, 
and Anselm wrote into England upon the same subject. 
'J’he king, on the other hand, endeavoured to get Anseim 
discountenanced abroad, and wrote to Roger, duke of 
Apulia, and others, to that purpose. But, uotwithstaiKU 
ing his endeavours, Anselm was treated with all imaginable 
respect wherever he came, and was very serviceable to 
the pope in the council of Bari, which was held to oppose 
the errors of the Greek church, with respect to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. In this synod Au.selin an- 
swered the objections of the Greeks, and managed the 
argument with so much judgment, learning, and pene- 
tration, that he silenced his adversaries, and gave general 
satisfaction to the Western church. I’liis argument was 
afterwards digested by him into a tract, and is extant 
among his other works. In the same council Anselm 
generously interposed, and prevented the pope from pro- 
nouncing sentence of exconimimication against the kmg 
of England, for his frequent outrages on reiigion. After 
the synod of Bari was ended, the pope and .Anselm re- 
turned to Home, vvIkmc an ainbas.sador frojii the king of 
England was arrived, in order to disprove Anselm’s alle- 
gations and complaints against his master. At first the 
pope was peremptory in rejecting this ambassador; but 
the latter in a private conference, and through the secret 
influence of a large sum of money, induced the court of 
Rome to desert Anselm. Still the nope could not be reso- 
lute j for when the, archbishop would have returned co 
Lyons, he could not part with him, but lodged him in a 
noble palace, and paid him frequent visits. About this time 
the pope iiaving summoned a council to sit at Home, An- 
selm had a very honourable scat assigned to him ami his 
successors, this being the first appearance of an archbishop 
«f Canterbury in a Roman sviiod. Nor was tliis all, foe 
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the bishop of Liiccaj one of the inetnbers, attoded to An- 
8elm*s case in a manner so pointed^- that the: pope was 
obliged to promise that ma);ters shoul(f^)j6e rectified. Wheu 
the- c6uncil^ broke up, Anselm retufn^dt^^ Lyons, where 
he was entertained fur some thne by Hitgo the archbishopt 
and remained there until the death king William and 
pope Urban in 1100. Henry I. who succeeded William, 
having restored the sees of Canterhilry, Winchester, and 
Salisbury, which had been seized by'feis predecessor, An- 
selm was solicited to return to England, and on his arrival 
at Clugny, an agent from the king presented him with a 
letter of invitation to his bishopric, and an excuse for his 
Majesty’s, not waiting until Anselm’s return, and receiv- 
ing the drown from the hands of another prelate. 

When he came to England, September 1100, he was* 
received vVith extraordinary respect by the king and peo- 
ple, being required that he should be re-invested by 

the king, and do the customary homage of his predeces- 
sors, he refused to comply, alledging tlie canons of the 
late synod at Rome about investitures. This synod excom- 
municated all lay persons, who should giv^ investitures for 
abbies or cathedrals, and all ecclesiastics receiving inves- 
titures from lay hands, or who came under the tenure of 
homage for any ecclesiastical promotion, were put under 
the same censure. Displeased as the king was with An- 
selm’s adherence to this law, he was not sufficiently estab- 
lished on the throne to hazard an open rupture, and it was 
therefore agreed that the dispute should rest until Easter 
following, and in the mean time both parties were to send 
their agents to Home, to try if they could persuade the 
pope to ilisponse v^h the canons of the late synod in rela- 
tion to i^estiturcs. About, tnis time, Anselm summoned 
a synod tp meet at Lambeth, on occasion of the king’s in- 
tended marriage with Maud or Matilda, eldest daughter of 
Malcolm king of Scotland, '’and in tnis synod it was deter- 
mined, that thb king might lawfully marry that princess, 
notwithstanding she ^a8%generally reported to be a nun, 
having v^rn the veil, anm^ad her education in a religious 
house; ^Soon af^er th©''fliarfiage,* which Anselm celebrated, 
h&was of signal 'servicedh ldiig Henry against his brother 
the duke of Norraaatl^i^ “i^o had iftVaded England, and 
landed with a formidable army at Portsmouth, as he not 
only furnished llie king with a large body of men, but was 
very active, likewise, in preventing a revolt of the great 
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men from hittj. Tqi engage the primate to perform these 
services, we assured by Eadmer, his friend, secretary^ 
and : biographer, .'th|t the king solemnly promised to go- 
vern the kingdom" his advice, and submit in all things 
to the will of the pope, a promise which he s^ms to have 
kept no longer thair' danger was in view. 

The agents, sent by the king and the archbishop to 
Rome, being returned, brought with them a letter from 
pope Paschal to the kiifg, in which his holiness absolutely . 
refused to dispense with the canons concerning investi- 
tures. The king, on his part, resolved not to give up 
what for sc ue reigns had passed for part of the royal pre- 
rogative, and thus the dilference was continued betweeit* 
the king and Anselm. In this dispute the majority of the 
bishops and temporal nobility wore on the court side ; and 
some of them were very earnest with the king, to break 
entirely with the see of Rome ; but it was not thci|^ht ad- 
viseable to proceed to an open rupture without trying a 
farther expedient ; and therefore fresh agents were dis- 
patched by the king to Rome, with instructions to offer 
tlie pope this alternative ; either to depart from his former 
declaration, and relax in the point of investitures, or to 
be content with the banishment of Anselm, and to lose 
the obedience of the English, and the yearly profits ac- 
cruing from that kingdom. At the same time, Anselm 
dispatched two monks, to inform the pope of the menaces 
of the English court. But the king’s ambassadors could 
not prevail with the pope to recede from his declaration ; 
his holiness protesting he would sooner lose his life than 
cancel the decrees of the holy fathers, which resolution he 
signified by letters to the king and Apselm. Soon after^ 
the king, having convened the great men of the^kingdom 
at London, sent Anselm word, that he must either comply 
with the usages of his father’s reign, or quit England ; but 
the agents disagreeing in their report of the pope’s an- 
swer, Anselm thought proper not to xetnrn a positive an^ 
swer till farther information. And thus the contaroVersy 
slept for the preseht. The iiext, year a national synod 
was held under Anselm » at ^ St, Peter’s, Westminster; at 
which the king and the principal’imbility were present, and 
in which several abbots iverd^ deposed for simony, and 
many canons were made. By one of these the married 
elergy vfere commanded to put away their wives, and by 
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another it was decreed that the sons of priests should not 
be heirs to their fathers' churches, ^ 

, The king had an interview with the archbishop about 
mid-lent, IjyO'h in wliich We labo>n’ed<both bj threats and 
promises^ to bring him to do h)aiage for the tc»iii>ora]ities 
of his see, but when he found hon inilexible, he joined 
with the bishops and nohilit}’ in hsiving Anselm to take a 
• journey to Koine, to try if he could persuade the pope to 
relax, and Anselm accorditigly set out, April; 29. At the 
same time, the king dispatched one William Warelwast to 
Rome, who, arriving tliere before Anselm, solicited for 
die king his master, but to no purpose, as xthe pope per- 
itisted ill refusing to grant the king the right of investiture. 
But, at the same time, his holiness wrote a very cerenao- 
uious ledcr to the king of England, entreating him to 
wave ihe'contcst, and promising all imaginable compliance 
in other matters. Anselm, having taken leave of the court 
of Rome, returned to Lyons, wliere he received a sharp 
and reprimanding letter from a monk, acquainting him 
with the lamentable condition of the province of Canter- 
bury, and bJaining him for absenting hiniscif at sue!) a 
erhical time. During the arclibisliop’s stay at Lyons, the 
king sent another emba.’>sy to Home, to try if he coiiid 
prevail with the pope to bring Anselm to a submission. 
JBut the pope, instead of being gained, excommunicated 
^otne of the English court, who had dissuaded the king 
from parting with the investitures, yet be declined pro- 
nouncing any censure against the king. Anselm, per- 
ceiving the court of Rome dilatory in its proceedings, re- 
moved from Lyons, and made a visit to the countess Adela, 
the conqueror’s d^ghter, at her castle in Blois. I’liis 
lady inquiring into the business of Anselm’s journey, he 
told her that, after a great deal of patieWce and expecta- 
tion, he must now be forced to excommunicate the king 
of England. The counteas wai extremely concerned for 
her brother, and wrote to the pope to procure an accom- 
modation. The king, whi^. was come into Normandy, 
hearing that Anselm designed to excommunicate him, de- 
sitnd his sister to bring him with her into Normandy, with 
a promise of condescension in several articles. To this 
Anselm agreed, and waited upon the king at a castle 
called L’Aigle, July 1105, where the king restored to 
him the revenues of the archbishopric, but would not per- 
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mit him to come into England, unless he would comply in 
the affair of the investitures, which Anselm refusing, couv 
tinued in France, till the matter was once more laid before 
the pope. But, now the English bishops, whq., had taken 
part with the court against Anselm, began to cIcLnge their 
minds, as appears by their letter directed to him in Nor* 
maiuiy, in which, after having set forth the deplorable 
state of the church, they press him to come over with all 
speed, promising to stand by him, and pay him the regard 
due to his character. This was subscribed by Gerrard 
archbishop of York, Robert bishop of Chester, Herbert 
bishop of Norwich, Ralph bishop of Chichester, Sam- 
son bishop of Worcester, and William elect of Win* 
Chester. Anselm expressed his satisfaction at this conduct 
of the bishops, but acquainted them that it w'as not in his 
power to return, till h<* was farther informed of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of Rome. In the mean time, being 
told, tjjat the king iiad fined some of the clergy for a late 
breach of the canons respecting marriage, he wrote to his 
highness to complain of that stretch of fiis prerogative. 

At length the amliassadurs returnod from Koine, and 
broui>fht with them a decision more agreeable than the for- 
mer, for now the pope thoughi fit to make some advances 
towards gratifying the king, and though he would not 
give up tile \)oint of investitures, yet he dispensed so fat 
as to give the bishops and abbots leave to do hqmage for 
their temporalities. The king, who was highly pleased 
with this condescension in the pope, sent immediately to 
invite Anselm to England ; but the messenger finding him 
sick, the king himself went over into Normandy, and 
visited liim at the abbey of Bee, whcr^all differences be- 
tween them were completely adjusted. As soon ais Anselm 
recovered, he embarked for England, and landing at Do- 
ver, was received with extraordinary marks of welcome> 
tlie queen herself travelling before. him upon the road, to 
provide for his better entertainment. From this time very, 
little happened in the life of- this celebrated prelate, ex- 
cepting only his contest with Thomas, archbishojff elect of 
York, who endeavoured to disengage himself frofti a de- 
pendency on the see of Canterbury ; but although Anselm 
died before the point»was settled, Thomas was obliged to 
comply, and make his submission as usual to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Anselm di^d at Canterbuiy, in 
VoL. II. U 
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the seventy-sixth year of his age, and the. scfrenteenth of 
his prelacy, April 21, 1109. ^ 

Anselm^s character, in his own tlhiea, appeal’s to have 
tieen that of a man of ardent piety, esetig^sive learning, 

' and great A^mness and constancy in pulr^ing the measures 
which he* thought most conducive to fh'Ci interests of the 
church. How far he acted right in bis adherence to the 
papal dominion, cannot be judged- from . what is now 
thought on that subject, but what was theii^either law or 
practice. There can be no doubt that in the early ages of 
die English church, the pope had a kind of patriarchal 
power in England, and although we hnd instances of dis- 
putes between some of our kings and the court of Home on 
this subject, we generally also find that they ended in the 
submission of the former, or in such a compromise as the 
mutual interests of the contending parties required for a 
temporary truce. Never until the reformation was the 
point completely settled, although it was, until that pe- 
riod, a perpetual source of litigation, and sometimes, it 
must be confessed, our monarchs shewed a firmness that 
might have deprived the court of Rome of her boasted 
supremacy, ha<l they not been thwarted by the supersti- 
tious fears of their subjects. 

His private life is allowed to have been pious, humble, 
and exemplary, and his works, which are partly scholasti cal, 
and partly devotional, prove that lie was a man of fij'st 
learning and genius in his time. Like Augustine, whom 
he seems to have followed as his model, and whose “ Medi- 
tations,” as they are called, are chiefly abstracts from An- 
selm’s works, he abounds both in profound argumentation on 
the most abstruse a§d difficult subjects, and in devout senti- 
ments on practical ’religion. Briickev, after remarking that 
he applied the subtlety of logic to theology, gives as an ex- 
ample of Ins refinement, his arguments for the being of God, 
derived from the abstract idea of the deity, afterwards re- 
sumed by Des Cartes. His writings on the will of .God, 
on free will, truth, the consistency of the doctrine of divine 
prescience, with that of predestination, and other points, 
which abound in logical and metaphysical abstractions, 
entitle him to the honour of having largely contributed to- 
wards preparing the way for the scholastic system, which 
soon afterward universally prevailed. 

His works have been often reprinted. The first edition 
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IS that of Nuremberg, 1491, fol. The best is said to be 
that of Gerberoii, 1675, reprinted in 1721, and again 

at Venice,. 1,744^ ‘2 f^ofs. folio. In. the library, of, Lyons 
there is a bt^atiful tnanusoHpt of bis Meditations and 
prayers. His printed \yorks consist of, I, ‘*^Di,stoliirum 
libri iv.” 2. MonologiUln, seu soliloiiuiuni.’#^^ %. “ Pro- 
sologiuni, sen alloquium.** 4. “ Liber inccrti autoris pro 
insipicnte adversus- Anselmi Prosologium.” 5. “ Liber 
contra insipio^item, sen apologeticus adversus libriim pre- 
cedentem.” 6. “ Diaiogus de veritate.” 7. “ Lialogus 
de libero arbitrio.” 6. ‘‘.Diaiogus dc casu diaboli.” 
9 . “ Disputatio dialectica do gramma tica,” 10. “Trac- 
tatiis de Sacramento uitaris, sen de corptire et sanguine 
Domini.” 1 1. “ Liber de fide, seu de Iiicarnatione Verbi.” 
12. “ De nuptiis coiisanguineoruin.” 13. “ Libri ii. con- 
tra gentiles, cur Dcus homo.” 14. “ De proccssione Spi- 
ritus Hancti, contra Gnccos.” 15. “ Dc coiiceptu Vir- 
ginali active, et percato originali.” l(i. “ Fragmonta va- 
riorum Anselmi traciatuum ile conccpui Virginali passive.” 
17. “ De tribus Wallerunni questionibus ac pra:sertim de 
fermentQ et azymo.” 18. “ Do sacramentorum diversi- 
tate.” 19, “ Concordia preseientiffi, praedestinalionis, et 
gratiiu cum liberlate.” 20. “ Libor de voluntate Dei.” 
21. “ Meditationum libri x.” 22. “ Liber de salute arii- 

nifc.” 23. “ Meditaiio ad sororem de bencficiis Dei.” 


24. “ Meditatio de passione Christi.” 25, “Alb'quia 
ciclestia, sive faculic piorum alVectuum,” &c. 2G. “ Man- 

tissa meditatioiiimi et orationum iiiquiinjue partes tributa.” 

27. “ Hymiii et psalterium in commenivaationc Didparui.” 

28. “ Liber de cxeclicntia glorif)Sx Vtrginis Maria*.” 

29. “ Liber dc quaiuor virtutibus B. Marire, ejusque sub- 
iimitate.” 30. “ Passio SS. CJuigiuni sive Fingaris, J^iala?, 
et Sociorum.” 31. ‘‘ Liber exhoriationnm ad eontemplam 
teraporaliuni et desiderium setcriiorum.” 32. “ Admonitio 
pro moribundo.” 33. “ Paranesis ad virgincm lapsam.” 
34. “ Sernio sive liber de beatitudine.” 35. “ Homilia 


in illud, lutroit Jesus in quoddam castellum.” 36. “ IIo- 
miiise in aliquot Evangelia.”. .37. “ Carmen de contemptu 
mundi, et alia carmina.” There are some other pieces 


ascribed to Anselm in the edition of Cologne, 1612 ; and 
in the edition of Lyons, 1630; but they are generally 
thought supposititious. 

It yet remains to be noticed that Anselm was canonized 
in the reign of Henry VII. at the instance of cardinal Mor- 
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ton, then, archbishop of Canterbury, a singular mark of 
veneration for one who had been dead so lorig. His life 
was written by Eaclmer, t]}p Jjistorian, his secretary, and 
by John of Salisbury, but the account given by the latter 
is deform%l by many supposed/miracles.* 

ANSELMK de St. Mary (or Peter de Guibours), 
commonly called father, of Paris, of phe Augustine order, 
died at Paris, in the 69th year of his 'jqige, in 169 k He 
was the author of a very elaborate work, entitled “ His- 
toire genealogique et chroiiologique de la maison de France, 
et des grands officiers de la couronne,” 1673, 2 vols. 4to. 
The second edition was published with considerable addi- 
tions in 1712, by M. du Fourni, auditor of accounts, who 
did not, however, put his name to it. In 1725 father 
Ange, an Augustin monk, and Simplicpjpn, of the same 
order, projected a continuation of this worlc which extended 
to nine vols. fol. and appeared in 1726 mid the following 
years. It contains a vast stock of historical information, 
derived from sources not easily accessible, and much bio- 
graphical matter. Bayle mentions that Anselnic,had made 
preparations for a general history of the sovereign house of 
Europe, part of which ha left in manuscript.* 

ANSELME (Antony), a celebrated French pfeacher, 
was born at Islc-en-Jourdain, a small town of* Armagnac, 
Jan. 13, 1632 ; and first distinguished himself ’odes and 
other poetical compositions, which were afterwards less 
esteemed. Being appointed tutor to the marquis D’Antiu 
by his father the marquis Meutespan, Anselme removed 
to Paris, and acquired great fame in that metropolis by 
his sermons, and especially by his funeral orations, 'it 
was observed, however, that although elegant in style, 
they wanted much of that fervency which touches the 
heart. His noble pupil caused to be revived the place of 
historian of buildings, and bestowed it ic»i Anselme ; and 
the Academy of Painting, and that of Inscriptions and 
belles Icttrcs, admitted him/ a' member. Towards the 
close of life he retired to the abbey of St. Severe in Gas- 
cony, where he enjoyed the pJ|pasures which his books and 
his garden afforded, and became a public benefactor j pro- 

1 Parker He Antiq. Britan. Eccles.~Wlfarton’8 An^rlia Sacra. — Eadtneri 
Hist.— Tanner Bibl. who give; a list of his MSS. and the libraries in which they 
arc to be foiincl,— Biog. Britannica.— Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vol. V. 
p. ‘280. vol. VI. p. 128.— Godwin de Presnlibiis A Richardson.— .Archteologia, 
xol. I. p. 25. — Milner's Church Hist vol. HI. p. 335.-'-Saxii Ononoasticon. 

» Di<rt, Hist — .Mem. of Uteratnr*, vol. X.— Moreri.— -Biog. UoivarseUc, 
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jccting new roads, decorating churches, founding hospitals, 
and by his di^Jireet interposition, adjusting the difleren- 
ces which out among the country people. He died 
Aug. 18, 1737> in his ninety<*Stxth year. His works arc a 
collection of ‘‘ Sermons, Paiiegyriques, & Orai^pns Fune- 
bres,” 7 vols. 8vo. The ** Sermons” have reprinted 
in () vols. 12mo. He has also several “ Dissertations” in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, from' the 
year 1724 to 1729. *' 

AN8ELME (Antony) of Antwerp, a very eminent law- 
yer, died in his 80th year in 16d8, and left several works 
on civil law, written with method and perspictiity. These 
are, “ Codex Belgiciis,” Antwerp, lf»49, fol. “Tribuni- 
anus Belgicus,” Brussels, 1603, fol. A collection of 

Kdicts,” 1648, 4 vols. fol.; and another of Consulta- 
tions,” published Antwerp in 1G71, fol. All his works 
art; w ritten in Lzltin. ^ 

AN8KLME (GEOiuiF,), a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
century, was born at Parma, of a very ancient family, aiid 
w as afterw ards eminent as a physician, and a man of general 
litcratiirei' The volume which contains his poetry, and is 
very scarce, is entitled “ Gcorgii Anselmi Nepotis Epi- 
graijimatgn libri septem ; 8o.sl liy rides : Palladis Peplus ; 
Eglogie quatuor,” Venice, 152M, 8vo. lie took the title 
of Ncpoa.J:o distinguish himself from another George An- 
selme, his grandfather, a mathematician and astronomer, 
who died about 1440, leaving in manuscript ‘‘Dialogues 
on Harmony,” and “ Astrological institutions.” Our au- 
thor wrote, besides his poems, some illustrations of Plautus, 
under the title of “ Epiphyllidcs,” which are inserted in 
Scssa’s edition of Plautus, Venice, 1518; and had before 
appeared in the Parma edition of 1509, fol. He wrote 
also the life of Cavicco or Cavicio, prefixed to his romance 
of “ Libro de P^regrino,” Venice, 1526, 8vo, and 1547.® 
He died in 15211i 

ANSLO (Reiner), a Dut;ch poet of considerable cele- 
brity in his own country, Vajp born at Amsterdam in 1622. 
Jn 1649 he travelled to Italy, where hc acquired great re- 
putation aa a .writer of L^n verse. Pope Innocent X. 
gave him a beautiful medal for a poem which he had com- 
posed. on occasion of the. jubilee celebrated in 1650, and 
queen Christina gave him a gold chain for a poem in Dutch 

^ Moreri. — Diet. Hist. — Biog. UiiiTenellQ. 

• Diet, Hist.— Fsppeo Bibl, Belg, ’ Biog, Universclle, 
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which he addressed to her. Some have discoYered in his 
poems an inclination for the Homan catholic religion. He 
died at Perouse in Italy, May 16, 1669. The collection 
of his works was printed at ‘Ketterdam, 1715, 8vo ; and 
contains die- “ Crown of St., Stephen tlie martyr,” pub* 
lished in 1 646 ; and his tragedy of the “ Parisian nuptials, 
or the massacre of St. Bartholomew,”, which first appeared 
in 1649. ‘ 

ANSON (Georoe), an eminent naval commander, and 
distinguished nobleman, of the eighteenth dentciry, was 
descended from an ancient and respectable family, which 
liad long been settled in Staffordshire. He was borfi at 
Shugborough manor, in the parish of Colwich, in that 
county, on the 23d April, 1697, being the third son of 
William Anson, esq by Elizabeth, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Robert Carrier, esq. of Wirkstrorth in Derby- 
shire. The navy being Mr. Anson’s choice, he went early 
to sea ; and on the 9th of May 1716, was made second 
lieutenant of his majesty’s ship the Hampshire, by sir 
John Norris, commander in cliief of a squadron sent to the 
Baltic. In the following year, he was again in the Baltic, 
in the fleet commanded by sir George Byng ; and on the 
15th of March, 1717-8, was appointed second lieute- 
nant of the Montagu, belonging to sir George Byng’s 
squadron, in the expedition to Sicily ; and was present in 
the celebrated action near that island, by which the Spanish 
fleet was elTectnally destroyed, and the designs of the 
king of Spain against Sicily received a very considerable 
check. On the 1 9th June 1722, he was preferred to be 
master and commander of the Weazcl sloop ; and on tlie 
first of February 1723-4, he was raised to the rank of 
post-captain, and to the command of the Scarborough 
man of war. In this ship he was ordered to South Caro- 
lina, in which station he continued above three years ; 
and while he resided in that province, he erected a town, 
Anson Bourgh, and gave name to a county, which is still 
called Anson county. Being commanded home in Octo- 
ber 1727, he return^ to England in the following spring, 
and was paid off in May 1728. On the 11th of October, 
in the same year, he was appointed captain of the Garland 
man of war, and went out in her to South Carolina ; from 
whence he xvas ordered hack, in December 1729, and the 


t Biog. Uo'iverselle. 
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ship was put out of commission 4at Sheerness. He ditl not, 
however, remain long out of employ, for on the I5tli of 
May 1731, the command of the Diamond, one of the 
squadron in the Downs, was bestowed upon him, which 
he held about three months, when the Diamond was paid 
off. On the '25th January 1731-2, he was again called 
into public service, and appointed captain of the Squirrel 
man of war ; in which ship he was ordered, in the follow- 
ing April, for South Carolina. I’his was the third time of 
his being placed uj)on that station, and it was probably 
peculiarly agreeable to him, on account of the property he 
had acquired, and the settlement he had made in the pro- 
vince. Here he continued till the spring of the year 1735, 
when, in consequence of an order given in December 
1734, he returned to England; and, in the month of June, 
was paid off at Woolwich. In these several employments 
he conducted himself with an ability and discretion which 
gave general satisfaction. On the 9th of December 1737, 
he was put into tiie command of the Centurion, and, in 
February following, ord(!red to the coast of Guinea ; and 
returned home in July 1 739. In this voyage he c.xecuted 
with great prudence and fidelity, the directions of govern- 
ment ; and obliged the French to desist from their attempt 
to hinder our trade on that coast, without coming to any 
action, at a time when it would have been very inconve- 
nient to the British court to have had an open rupture with 
France. 

Mr. Anson’s conduct, in his various situations and em- 
ployments, had produced so favourable an opinion of his 
capacity and spirit, that when, in the war which broke out 
with Spain in 1739, it was determined to attack the Spa- 
nish American settlements in the great Pacific ocean, and 
by this means to affect them in their most sensible parts, 
he was fixed upon to be the commander of the fleet which 
was designed for that purpose. As the history of this ex- 
pedition^ which laid the foundation of his future fortunes, 
has, in consequence of the excellent account of it, written 
by the late Mr. Robins, and the curious and interesting 
nature of the subject, been more read than perliaps any 
work of the kind ever published, it is not necessary to 
give a detail of it here. It may suffice to say, that his de- 
parture being unaccountably delayed sume months beyond 
the proper season, he sailed about tlie middle of Septem- 
ber 1740; and towards the vernal equinox, in the most 
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tempestuous weather, arrived in the latitude of Cape Hom« 
He doubly that dangerous cap^^in Ma|;c|i i741, after a 
bad passage of 40 days, in which be losf two^'ships, and by 
the seurvy four or five men in isid^y. Hie^ahived off Juan 
Fernandes inJune, with only itv¥(f shij9s, besides two at* 
tendants on^tbe squadron, and 335 men. He left it in 
September, took some prizes, and bj^rnt Paita ; and staid 
about the coast of America till Mby 1742. He then 
crossipd the Southern ocean, proceeding with jtj^e Centurion 
Only, the other ships having been destro^j^^' in August. 
Having refreshed his crew at Tinian, he sailed in October 
for China; staid there till the beginning of 1743 ; waited 
for the galleon at the Philippine islands, met her on the 
20th of June, and took her. Havmg sold the prize in 
Chhta, he set sail for England, -Ibecember 1743, and on 
the f^th of June 1744, arrived at Spithead. 

It may be necessary, however, to mention some circum- 
stances in this expedition, which more immediately relate 
to the personal character of Mr. Anson, and which indicate 
the turn of his mind. Before his departure, h^ took care 
to furnish himself with the printed journals of tlie voyages 
to the South-seas, and the best manuscript accounts he 
could procure of all the Spanish settlements upon the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, which he* afterw'ards 
carefully compared with the examinations of his* prisoner.?, 
and the information of several intelligent persons who fell 
into his hands ; and, through the whole enterprize, he 
acted with remarkable discretion, and^ with a calmness 
which particularly distinguishes his character. When he 
was ready to depart from St. Catherine’s, and considered 
that his own ship might possibly be lost, or disabled from 
getting round Cape Horn, he gave such directions to the 
other commanders, as would have prevented Jhe under- 
taking being abandoned, even in that case. His humanity 
was displayed at the island of Juan Fernandes, in his as- 
sisting with his own labour, and obliging the officers, with- 
out distinction, to give their helping liand in cariying the 
sick sailors, in their hammocks, to shore. At the same 
place he sowed lettuces, carrots, and other, garden plants ; 
and set, in the woods,, a great variety of plumb, apricot, 
and peach -stones, for the • better accommodation^ of his 
countrymen who should hereaftefr touch there ; and he had 
afterwards pleasing intelligence of their growth f^om Spa- 
nish navigators. From a like attention, commodore Anson 
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was particularly industrious in directing the roads and 
coasts to be ^ui^pyed, ^d other observations to be madoii, 
to facilitate voyages In those seas. Hir integrity 

and generosity^^j^the trf^liiiiient of some female prisoners 
who had fallcn^'liito' his hai]|d$) and his caj^ to prevent 
their meeting with any degree of rudeness^ from a set of 
sailors who had not seen a woman for nearly a twelvemonth^ 
are greatly to his j; honour. There was, indeed, nothing 
from which Jie derived greater credit, or which re||pcted 
greater glory yh the English nation, than his behaviour to 
his prisoners in general, and particularly to the women. 
Though his force was rendered very weak by the sickness 
and death of great numbers of his men, and by the sepa- 
ration or loss of the larger part of his small squadron, he 
was always intent upon coritriving some scheme, by whi^h, 
if possible, the design of his expedition might be answered. 
When no purpose was likely to bo effectual, but the tak- 
ing of the Acapulco ship (the galleon above-Mientioned), 
he pursued that plan with the greatest sagacity and perse- 
verance. In no instance was the fortitude of his mind 
more tried, than when the Centurion was driven out to 
sea, from the uninhabited island of I'inian ; himself, many 
of the'officers, and part of the crew, being left on shore. 
In this gloomy and disconsolate situation, he preserved 
his usual composure and steadiness, though he could not 
be without his share of inward disquietude. He cahnl\r 
applied to every measurt! which was likely to kec[) up the 
courage of liis men, and to facilitate their departure from 
the island. He personally engaged in the most laborious 
part of the work which was necessary in the construction 
of a vessel for this purpose ; and it was ruily upon the 
pleasing and unexpected news of the return of the Cen- 
turion, that, throwing down his axe, he by his joy broke 
through, for the first time, the equable and unvaried cha- 
racter which he had hitherto preserved. Commodore 
Anson, when he was at Macao, exerted great spirit and 
address in procuring the necessary aid from the Chinese, 
for the refitting of his ship. In the.scheme of taking the 
Manilla galleon,, and in the actual taking of it, he displayed 
united wisdom and courage ; nor did the accustomed 
calmness of his mind forsake him on a most trying occa- 
sion, when, in the moment? of victory, the Centm'ion was 
dangerously on fire -near; the powder-room. During his 
subsequent stay' at Canton, lie acted, in all respects, with 
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the greatest spirit, and firmly maintained the privilege 
and honour of the British flag. T^he, perilft^; with which he 
bad been so often threatened, pursued ‘hi n* to the last; 
for on his arrival in England, l^found lij^he had sailed 
through the midst of a Erenc%l^et tjien cruizing in the 
channel, from which he had tHe whole time been con- 
cealed by a fog. ^ 

Mr. Ansoii, a few days after bis .Return into his own 
country, was made a rear-admiral df the blue, and in a 
very short time, be was chosen member parliament 
for Heydon in Yorkshire. ^ On the 27th December 1744, 
when the duke of Bedford vwas appointed first lord of the 
admiralty, he w’as appointed one of the commissioners 
of the admiralty; and on the 23d of April, in the follow- 
ing year, was made a rear-ad in it^l of the w^tite. On the 
14tb6f July 1746, he was raised to the rank of vice-ad- 
miral ; and in the latter end of that year, and beginning of 
1747, he oommanded the squadron in the channel serv ice, 
and bore the inconveniencies of a long and tempestuous 
winter navigation, with his usual patience and persever- 
ance. Kottiing would have frustrate a the success of this 
expedition, but the accidental intelligence which was 
given, by the master of a Dutch vessel, to the doke of 
D’Arville’s fleet, of admiral Anson’s station and intention. 
However, being employed again early in the ensuing 
spring, he had an opportunity of rendering a very signal 
.service of his country. Being then on board tlujp Prince 
George, of 90 guns, with rear-admiral Warren, the 
Devonshire, and twelve ships more tinder bis command, 
be intercepted, on the 3d of May 1747, off Cape Pi- 
nisterre, a considerable fleet, bound from France to the 
East and West Indies, anti laden with merchandise, trea- 
sure, and warlike stores ; and took six men of war, and 
four East Indiamen, not one of the enemy’s vessels of war 
escaping. By this successful exploit, he . defeated the 
pernicious designs of two hostile expe^tions, and made a 
ronsiderable addition . to the force and riches of our own 
kingdom. M. St. George, captain of the Invincible, in 
allusion to the names of two of the ships which bad been 
taken, and pointing to them at the same time, said, when 
he presented his sword to Uie conqueror, “ Monsieur, vous 
iivez vaincu V Invincible^ et la Gloirt> vous suit.” On the 
1 3th of June following, the king raised him to the honour 
of an English peerage, by the style and title of lord Anson, 
of Soberton, in the county of Southampton; and 
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his lordship made choice of a motto, very hagwVy 
to his perils all4^ hi% 8^ccea8«l/>ilL 
the 25th of AM Jie 

daughter of Ph% lord-pW^cke, at that <B1W ^ 
chancellor of Great his lady <ke» iRttSWW 

issue on the 1st "of June 1*760. k. ‘ 


On the 12th of July 1749, his lordship was made vice- 
admiral of Great Bficain, an appointment that is more of 
a civil than a military nature; but which, neverthd^, is 
always giveTtt to a militar}^ man. On the 12th of Juae 
1751, he was preferred to be first commissioner of the 
admiralty, in the room of the earl of Sandwich ; and in 
the years 1752 and 1755, he was one of the lords justices 
of the kingdom, during his majesty’s absence. The af&ir 
of Minorca occasioned him to be much blamed by the 
party writers of the time, in his character of first lord of 
the admiralty ; but when this was inquired into, the reso> 
lutions of the House of Commons acquitted him and his 
colleagues of any neglect of duty. On the 16th of No- 
vember 1756, upon a change of administration, he re- 
signed his office in the admiralty ; but, having^' been in 
the interval made an admiral, he was again placed at the 
head of the board, where he continued during the remain- 
der of his life. He came in with his old frien Js, the duke 


of Newcastle and the earl of Hardwicke, and in the most 


honourable manner ; for he resumed his seat with the con- 
currence of every individual in the ministry, Mr. pitt re- 
suming the seals as. secretary of state, and with the parti- 
cular approbation of king George 11. All the rest of bis 
conduct, as first commissioner of the admiralty, was crowned 
with success, under the most glorious admiiiisiration which 
this country ever saw. The last time that he commanded at 
sea, was in 1758, to cover the expedition against the coast 
of France. Being then admiral of the white, and having 
hoisted his flag on board the Royal George, of 100 guns, 
he sailed frmn Spithead, on tlie first of J uiie, with a for- 
midable fleet, sir Edward Hawke serving under him ; and 
by cruizing continually before Brest, he protected the de- 
scents which were made that summer at 8t. Male’s, Cher- 


bourg, &c. The French fleet not venturing to come out, 
he kept his own squadronand seamen in constant exercise ; 
a thing which he thought had been too much disregarded. 
On tljie 30th of July 1761, his lordship was raised to the 
dignity of admirtfl and commander in chief of the fleet ; 
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Biid in a li^w diaj^ he saped fiom Harwich; in the Charlotte 
»^ht}^in4onv6y her present majesty .to ]Ejf%land. In 1762; 
he? ^eut to • t^ortsmouth, to ac^olnpany the‘<jijeen’s lirother, 
Charles of Meckienba^ffil^ and *!^ ishow him the 
lursenal, and the fleet theii? upon the point of 

filing, under the command of sir George Pocock, for the 
iiavanuah. In attending the prince, however, he caught 
A' yiolent cp|(.i, that was accompa^il^ with a gouty dis^ 
order, '*linper which he languished t^o . or three months. 
Tltis dold, at length, settled upon bis lungs^<wnd was the 
immediate occasion of his^ death. He died, at his seat at 
Moor Park, in Hertfordshirejj on the 6th of June 1762, 
and was buried in the family vault at Colwich. His cha- 
rabter may be justly estimated from the particulars we have 
^ivj*n. In his ofliciai clepartme§t||. he acted with great 
judgment^ and was a steady friend to merit. Of his pri- 
vate virtues, it is a suflicient test that he was never ’^e 
object of'slander or blame. It has, indeed, been asserted 
thitt he w'as addicted to gaming; but the author of the life 
we have followed in tliis account denies the charge, admit- 
ting onljf'that he played for amusement. He left his for- 
tune tohi# brother Tiionias Anson, esq. who was member 
of parliament for Lichheld, a gentleman well known for 
his liberal patronage of, and his exquisite skill hi,' the fine 
arts. On his decease, tbe'oinited fortunea of the family 
devolved to his nephew, by bis eldest sister, George 
Adam^ esq. who assumed the name of Anson. 

The history of lord Anson’s voyage, although published 
under the narn^ of Mr. Walter, we have attributed to Mr. 
Kobins. A general and uncontradicted report had for 
many years prevailed, that the work was drawn up by Mr. 
liohins, nor was this a vague report, but grounded on 
positive testimony. Dr. James Wilson had’ -publicly as- 
serted the fact, iiJ the short accoujit of Mr.f Robins, which 
he prefixed to his edition of the mathematical tracts of 
t:hat ingenious writer ; and Mr. Martin in the life of Kobins 
in his “Biograpbia Philosophica,” speaks positively to 
the same purpose, although probably on Dr. Wilson’s au- 
thority. Soon after the publication, however, of the first 
volume of the Biographia Britauoica, in which the same 
asseVtiou was repeated, the widow' of Mr. Walter ad- 
dressed I letter to the editor of that work, maintaining Mr. 
Walter’s claim as author of tlie work ; but in our opinion 
her proofs are far from aflbrding more than a probability. 
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In our article o^^Kobins tKi^;^iSpbte wilrbe adverted 
more particularlj;..^' ' ^ ' / 

ANSON a miscellaneous Freiicli 

writer, was boriCai^^Pari^’^lwly 18, 1744, and at first was 
in practice as a lawyet, But alierwards was taken into' did 
office of the comptroller general of finances,, and becamia 
successively receivde#!ffeneral for Dauphiny, a metoiber of 
the central commitl^^^of receivers-general, % 
the constituent assembly, aftd farmer of the poSt, limich 
last place he Idled until his death, Nov. 20, 1810. DbH.hg 
the roigu of terror, he was long* concealed in the house of 
one of tlie members of the. Jacobin club, to whom he pro^ 
inised a pension for this service, which he afterwaf*ds paid 
most punctually. He vvas considered as an able financier, 
and a man of hiuch tastein Iiterat\ire. He wrote, 1 . “ Anec- 
dote sur ie famille de Le Fevre, de la branche d'Orirwfsson,” 
primed in the Journal Encyclopediquefor 1770. 2.'** DeuX 
meinoires historiques sur les villes de Millyet de Nemours, 
printed in the “ Nouvcllcs recherches sur la France,” 1766, 
2 vols. 12mo. 8. “ Les deux seigneurs, ou I’Alchymiste,” 
a comedy, 178.'}, partly written by AL L. Th. Herissant. 
4. A translation of Anacreon, 17y.5, 8 vols. 12rno, .'of which 
the notes are tliouglit preferable to the text. 5. A transla- 
tion of Lady Moiituguc’.s letters. 6. Several Reports to the 
Constituent Assembly, short pieces in various collections, 
and son^s, &c. 

ANSTEY (Christopher), an ingenious poet of the 
eighteenth century, was born Oct. 31, 1 724. He vva.s the son 
of tile Rev. Christopher Austey, D. D. by Malty, daughter 
of Anthony I'hompson, esq. of Trumpington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was first educated at Bury St. Edmunds, 
under the Rev* Arthur Kinsman, and thence removed to 
Eton, where he was distinguished for industry and talents. 
In 1742 he succeeded to a scholarship of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and soon added to his fame as a classical 
scholar by the Tripos verses which he wrote for the Cam- 
bridge commencement, while an undergraduate in the year 
1745. In the same year he was admitted fellow of King’s 
College, and in 1746 took his bachelor’s degree. He was, 
however, ^ interrupted ift 1h« progress towards his master’s 
degree by having engaged in an opposition to what he 

• Riographla Britannica.— Wtl$PD*s Life of Robios.— Nichols’s Life of Bowyer, 

vo>. ir. p. i>0.5. • ' 

* Biog, Uuiverselle. 
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conceived to be an innovation in the constitution of htv 
college. King's college immemorialiy exercised the 
right of qualifying its memberMbr their degrees within the 
waiis of their own society, as is the ca^'iti New college, 
Oxford, without that regular performance of acts and exer- 
cises generally in use in the university schools, and re- 
quired of other colleges. It was, however, proposed as a 
salutaiy regulation, and a ht employment for the bachelor 
fellows of King's, that they should occasionally compose 
Latin declamations, and pronounce them iii the public 
schools, a regulation altogether new and unprecedented in 
the annals of King’s College, IVIr. Anstey, who was at 
that time of six years standing in the university, -and the 
senior bachelor of his year, finding himself suddenly calle<i 
upon to make a Latin oration upon a given subject, at- 
tempted to resist it, but, finding that impossible, delivered 
a harangue composed of adverbs, so ingeniously disposed 
as to appear somewhat like sense, but was, in fact, a bur- 
lesque upon the whole proceeding. He was immediately 
ordered to descend from the rostrum, and another decla- 
mation prescribed, in which he gave so little satisfaction, 
that he was refused ‘his master’s degree in 1749. He suc- 
ceeded, however, so well in his opposition to tliis innova- 
tion, that no more Latin declamations were required of the 
bachelors of King's college. 

Mr. Anstey continued a fellow, and occasionally resided 
at college ; until iiis mother’s death in 1754, .when he 
succeeded to the family estates, and resigned his fellow- 
ship. In 1756 he married Ann, third daughter of Felix 
Calvert, esq. of Albury Hall in Hertfordshire, by whom 
he had thirteen children, eight of whom survived him. He 
now devoted himself to the life of a country gentleman, 
agreeably diversified by the pursuit of cla.ssical learning 
and polite literature. He Jiad long cultivated his poetical 
talents, but some of his early, compositions were Latin 
translations of popular poems, as Gray’s celebrated elegy, 
&c. His efforts iti English were at first confined to small 
pieces addressed to his familiar friends ; nor was it until the 
year 1766, that he published the “ New Badi Guide,” 
which at once established his fame as a poet of. jery con- 
siderable talent, and a satirist of peculiar and original 
humour, and there are few poems that can be compared 
with it in point of popularity. Dodsley, who purchased 
the copy-right, after two editions, for 200/. acknowledged 
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that the profits uj^on the sale were greater than he had 
^ver made by any other book,^uring the same period ; and 
for that reason he generotfidy gave back the copy-right to 
the author in 17^. ‘ 

His other publications were, ** An Elegy on the death of 
the marquis of Tavistock,’* 1767. “ The Patriot,” 1768, a 
censure on the encouragement given to prize-fighters: 
“ An Election Ball,” 1776, at first written in the Somer- 
setshire dialect. “ A C. W. Bampfylde, arm. Epistola,” 
1777. “ Envy,” 1778. « Charity,” 1779. In 1786 he 

was induced to revise and republish these and other smaller 
occasional pieces ; but he afterwards wrote several pieces, 
wliicli have been collected by his son, in a splendid edition 
of his entire works, published in 1808, and prefaced by an 
elegant memoir of his life, to which the present sketch is 
highly indebted. His last publication was in Latin, written 
at Cheltenham, in the summer of 1803, and in the 79th 
year of his age, an Alcaic ode, addressed to Dr. Jenner, 
in consequence of his very important discovery of the Vac- 
cine inoculation, lie died in 1805, in his eighty-first 
year, and was interred in Walcot church in the city of 
Bath, where lie had resided for many years. His son lias 
delineated his character with filial atfcction, but at the 
same time with an elegant discrimination, and, as his sur- 
viving firiends acknowledge, with a steady adherence to 
truth. As a poet, if he does not rank with those who are 
distinguished by the highest efforts of the art, he may be 
allowed an enviable place among those who have devoted 
their talents to the delineation of manners, ,%nd who have 
ennobled the finer affections, and added atrengtli to taste 
and morals. ^ 

ANSTIS (John), a learned heraldic writer, was of a 
Cornish family, seated at St. Neot’s, being] son of John 
Anstis of that place, esq. by Mary, daughter and coheir 
of George Smith. He was born September 28tli or 29th, 
1669, ad^mitted at Exeter College in Oxford in 1685, and 
three years afterwards entered of the Middle Temple. As 
a gentleman of good fortune, ho became well known in 
his county, and the borough of St. Germain returned him 
one of their members in the first parliament called by 
queen Anne. Opposing what was called the Whig interest, 
he distinguished himself by his voting against the bill for oc- 


* Ufe, M abora.<t-Nich9lc’s Bowyer, vol. I. p. 22 1» 
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casional conformity : for which his name appeared amongst 
the Tuckers” in the prints of that time. He was ap- 
pointed in 170^ dcputy-generkl to the auditors of imprest, 
but he never executed this ofKce ; and in the second year 
of queen Anne’s feign, one of the' principal commissioners 
of prizes. His love of, and great knowledge in the science 
of arms so.slrufjgly recommended him, that April 2, 1714, 
the queen "fr^’e him a reversionary patent for the place of 
Garter. ^Trobably this passage in a MS letter to the lord 
treasurer, dated March 14, 1711-12, relates to his having 
the grant, lie says, “ 1 have a certain information it 
would be ended forthwitli, if the lord treasurer would honour 
me by speaking to her majesty at this time, which, in be- 
half of the duke of Norfolk, I most earnestly desire, and 
humbly beg your lordship’s assistance therein. If it be 
delayed for Some days, 1 shall then be back as far as the 
delivery of my petition. I am obliged to attend this morn- 
ing at the exchequer, about the tin aifair, and thereby 
prevented from waiting upon your lordship.” If it does 
relate to the re^ ersionary patent, it is evident that he long 
wished, and with difficulty obtained it. In the last parlia- 
ment of Anne he wa\rcturned a member for Dunheved, or 
Launceston, and he sat in the first parliament of George I. 
He fell under the suspicion of government, as favouring 
a design to restore the Stuarts, was imprisoned, and at 
this critical time Garter’s plac.e became vacant, by the 
death of the venerable sir Henry St. George. He imme- 
diately claimed the office, but Ins grant was disregarded ; 
and, Octob^;26, 17 1-5, sir John Vanbrugh, Clarenceux, 
had the appOm^ent. Unawed by power, fearless of dan- 
ger, and confident in innocence, he first freed himself 
from all criminality in having conspired against the suc- 
cession of the illustrious house of Brunswick, and then pro- 
secuted his claim to the office of garter, pleading the right 
of th# late quee^ to give him the place. » It was argued, 
that in a contest about the right of nomination in the reign 
of Charles II. the sovereign gave it up, only retaining the 
confirmation of the earl marshal’s choice : Mr. Anstis 
urged, that Charles only waved his claim. The matter 
came to a hearing April 4, 1-717', and the competitors 
claimed under their dilFerent grants^ but the cpntroversy 
did not end until April 20, 1718, when the right being 
acknowledged to be in Mr. Anstis, he was created Garter. 
He had, for some time previous to this decision in his 
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favour, resided in the college, aiid by degrees gained the 
good opinion and favour pT the government. He even 
obtained a patent under the great seal, giving the office 
of garter to him, and Ips son John AnstjiS junior, esq. and 
to the survivor of them: this passed June 8, 1727, only 
two days before, the death of George 1 . He died at his 
seat, at Mortlake in Surrey, on Sunday, March 4, 1744-5, 
and was buried the 23d of that month, in a vatult in the 
parish church of Dulo in Cornwall. In him, it is said, were 
joined tlje learning of Camden ami the industry, without the 
inaccuracy, of sir William Dugdale. He was certainly a most 
indefatigable ;ihd a])le officer at arms ; and though he livedi 
to the age of sovei’tj'-six, yet there is room to wonde< at 
the extent of his productions, especially as he was a person 
of great const cpience, and busied with many avocations 
out of rhe college. In !70t>, he published a “ Letter con- 
cerning the honour of Karl Marshal,” 8vo. The forn^ 
of the Installation of tlie Garter” 1720, 8vo. “ Th® 
Register of the most lUihlc Order of the Garter, usually 
called the Black-Book, with a specimen of the JLives of 
the Knights Coinpanions,” 1724, 2 vols. folio. ** Obser- 
vations introductory to an liistori<^'al KsSSy on the Knighthood 
of the Bath,” 1725, 4to, intended as an introduction to the 
history of that order, for which ic is tliore said the Society 
of Anti<puiries had begun to collect materials. His “ As- 
pilogia,” a discourse on seals in England, with beautiful 
draughts, nearly fit for publicaiion, from which Mr. Drake 
read an abstract to the Soc iety in 1735-6, and two folio 
volumes of Sepulchral Moiiuincnts, Stone Circles, Crosses, 
and Castles, in the three kingdoms, from which there are 
extracts in the Arclucologla, vol. XIII. were purchased, 
with many other curious papers, at rhe sale of Mr. Anstis’s 
library of MSS. in 1768, by 'I’homas Astle, esq. K. R. and 
A. S. Besides these he left five large folio volumes oq, the 
“ Office, ike. of Garter King at Arms, Heralds and 
Pursuivants, in this and other kingdomj?, both royal, prince- 
ly, and such as belonged to our nobility,” now in the pos- 
session of George Naylcr, esq. York herald, and genealo- 
gist of the Order of tlie Bath, See. “ Memoirs of the 
Families of Talbot, CareWj’Gi'anvilo, and Courtney.” “The 
Antiquities of Cornwall.” Collections, relative to the 
Parish of Coliton, in Devonshire,” respecting the tithes, 
owing to a dispute which his son, the Rev. George Anstis, 
the vicar, then had with the parishioners, in the court of 
Vol. II. X 
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exchequer in 1742. The late Dr. Ducarel possessed it. 
“ Collections relative to All Souls’ college, in Oxford.’* 
These were Vjpry considerable, and purchased by the col- 
lege. Sixty-four pages of his Latin Answer to “ the Case 
of Founders’ Kinsmen,” w’ere printed in 4t©, with many 
coats of arms. His “ Curia Miiitaris, or treatise on the 
Court of Chivalry, in three books it is supposed that no 
more than the preface and contents were ever published. 
Mr. Reed had those parts ; the whole, however, was 
printed in 1702, 8vo : probably only for private friends. 
Mr. Prior mentions this Garter in an epigram : 

But coronets we owe to crowns. 

And favour to a court’s affection j 
By nature we are Adam’s sons. 

And sons of Anstis by election.” 

In the picture gallery at Oxford is a portrait of him ; 
there is another in the hall of the College at Arms. In 
the copy of his letters concerning tjie honour of the Earl 
Marshal, purchased by George Harrison, esq. Norroy, for 
l/. 2s. at the sale of George Scott, of Woolston hall, esq. 
were many MS letters of Mr. Anstis to J)r. Derham. In 
Gutch’s Coll, Cuiibsa is a curious history of visitation 
books, under the title of ‘‘ Nomcnclator Fecialium qui 
Angliae et Wallim Comitatus visitarunt, quo anno et ubi 
autographa, sen apographa reperiuntur, per Johannem 
Garter, principal. Regem annoruni Auglicauorum,” 
taken from a MS. in the library of'All Souls’ college in 
Oxford. He. married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Mr. 
Richard Cudlipp, of Tavistock in Devonshire, by whom 
he had, 1. John Anstis, jun. esq. who succeeded him as 
garter; 2. the Rev. George Anstis, vicar of Coliton, in 
Devon, who became heir to his eldest brother ; 3. the Rev. 
Philip Anstis, born in the college, and the same day, 
December 15, 1717, baptized and registered at St. Bennet’s 
Church, Paul’l^ Wharf 4. Mary; 5. Catherine; and 6. 
Rachael, born in the college, May 17, and baptized June 
I i , 1721, at St. Bennet’s. * 

• Oa« of the above brothers, who sex, November 8, 173G, resigned it 
tTiis m the chur«h, died at Axrniiister Margh 24, 1157, to another Geotice 
ill Somersetshire, October 14, 1758. Anstis, B.LL. He resigned, March 2b, 
One of them married Klij5abeth,daugh- 1739, Xnf Henry Anstis, B.LL. who like- 
ter of sir William Pole, of SliuU in wise resigned it June 26. 174(5. He 
Devonshire, bait. There was a George died Lri.D. November 3, 1766, in Fleet 
Anstis, B. rector of Bradwell in Es- street, London. 

1 Nichols’s Bowycr, voK V. p* 269.~Noble*s College of ArnWi 
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ANSTIS (John), osq. LL.D: and F.A.S. eldest son and 
heir of the preceding, succeeded by virtue of the grant 
passed in 1727. He had been educated ail a gentleman 
commoner at Corpus Christi college in Oxford. At the 
revival of the order of the Bath he was made genealogist 
and registrar. He presented by Dr. Brookes, regius 
professor of civil law in Oxford, with tlie degree of LL.D. 
April 22, 1741), being the opening of the Radcliffe Library. 
July 21, 173(5, he had been elected a nieniber of the 
Society of Antit[uaries. The margrave of Anspach, when 
invested with the order of th(' garter, presented him with 
300 ducats, the g*ild-hiltcd sword his highness then wore, 
and r'avc him lOO ducats in lieu of his upper robe, wdiich 
Gart'. r claimed as belonging to him, l>y virtue of his oflice. 
He spent most of his time at Mt^rllakc', wiiere, indulging 
himself too freely with wine, it shortened his life, dying 
there December 1754, aged only fortv-six. He was 
undoubtedly a man of abilities, but harsh in his temper, 
especially’ towards the members of the college. JSIever 
having married, his brother, tlu^ lU'V. (ieorge Anstis, be- 
came ills heir. ’'I'he manuscripts ind well-chosen collection 
of hooks w hich had l)een possessed b^ bis father were dis- 
posed of at bis death. ‘ 

ANTELiMi (J(Vski'H) a French ecclc'^l.istic and antiquary, 
was born at Frejns, July 25, Hi is. \V’lien he had finished 
Ills studies, ho succccdt?d an uncle, in a canonry of the 
cathedral of tluvt city, and w 'Oic a ireatise “ De periculis 
Canonicoruin,” on the dangers to whii;*i the lives of canons 
are liable ; this eurions piece hi; brodier Cliarles intended 
to publish, but it remains iti ina!u;.scri[)t. In KiSO, he 
pulilished, what \v;is acc<umVed imivir valuable, a Latin dis- 
.sertation on the foundation ot tin thurch cd' Frejns, and its 
history, lives of tin; bishops, 'i'his was iiilondeil as an 

introduction to a complete Id- toi y of ilie city and church 
of Frejus, which is still in mav.uKcript. tn 1C84, on the 
rccoimnendatioii of father La ('l.aise,' imdcr whom he had 
-studied theology at l.vous, he appointed grand-vicar 
and official to .1. B. dc Wnthani.m, bishop of Pamiers, who 
employed him in restoring peace lo his diocese, which had 
lieen disturbed by the regale, a right so called in France, 
by which the French king, upon the death of a bishop, 
claimed the revenues and finits of ids see, and the colla- 

* Nichols’s Bowyer, vol. V. p. ‘26^ — Nuh' 1,’3 College of Anas. 
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tion of all benefices vacant in the diocese, before the ap- 
pointment of a new bishop. Antelim was so successful 
in this undertajting-, iliat the bishop on iiis arri\al found his 
diocese in perfect tranquillity. He then continued to pro- 
secute his studies, aiivl wrote several works, particularly his 
disquisition concerning the genuine writings of Leo the 
Great, and Prt'sper Aquitanns, “ De veris, operibus, &c.” 
1689. In this he maintains that the Capitula concerning 
the grace of God, the Epistle to Demetrius, and the two 
books of the Calling of the Gentiles, ascribed to Leo, were 
really written by Prosper. Father Quesnel was his opponent 
on this subject, and was the first who ascribed these books 
to Leo, while Baronins, Sirmond, Labbe, and Noris, con- 
jectured that pope Cclcstine was the author, (iuesnel an- 
swered Antelmi, and, in M. du Pin’s opinion, uith success. 
Antelmi’s other and more interesting work, was on the 
authorship of the Athaiiasian Creed, “ Nova de Symbolo 
Athanasiano disc[uisitio,” Paris, Svo. Quesiiel as- 

cribed this creed to Virgilius or Vigilius Th.apscnsis, an 
African bishop in the sixth century; Antelmi, and J’itlioii 
before him, to a French divine. The General Dictionary 
gives a snnimary of the arguments on both sides. 

Of Antelmi’s other works, the titles may sufh(^e: 1. ‘‘ De 
sanctoe maximac Virgiiiis Calliiliani in Forojnliensi dimeesi 
ciiltu et patria, Epistola ad V. Cl. Danielem Papebro- 
chiunri.” I'liis letter is published in the Antwerp edition of 
the Acta Sanctorum, 10th of May. 2. “ De trauslatione 
corporis S. Auxilii, Epistola ad V. Cl. l.udovicum Thomas- 
siniim de Mazatige.” The bishop of Grasse, who men- 
tions this letter, does not tell us when it was jirinlcd. 3. “ De 
yEtate S. Martini Turonensis Episct)pi, ct (piorundam ejus 
gcslorum online, anno mortuali, ncc non de S. Priccio 
succcssore, Epistola ad K. P. Ant. Pagium,” Paris, 1093, 
Svo. Antelmi and father Pagi laboured in conpinction 
on this work; one of them engaged in the examination of 
Gregory Turonensis, and the other in that of Sulpicius 
jSeverus. Assertio pro unico 8. Eiu'lierio Lugdunensi 
Episcopo. Opus postliumum. Accedit Concilium Rc- 
giense sub Rostagno Metrop. Aquensi anni 1285, nunc 
pritiio prodit integrum et notis illustraium opera Car. An- 
telmi designati Episc. Grassens. Pnepos. Foroj.” Paris, 1726, 
4to. I’liis work was the only one found entirely finished 
among our author’s MSS. to which the editor has added a 
Preface, and a short account of the life and writings of 
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Aiitelmi’s brother, the author. Aiitelmi died at Frejus, 
June 21, 16P7, leaving the character of a man of acuteness, 
learning, anil integrity, but credulous, and too ready to 
deal in conjecture. ^ ■ 

AN'J’KSlGNANL'S (PuTKR),an industrious grammarian, 
was horn at Kabasteins in the 16th century. His Greek 
grammar vmmiV tlirough several editions, and he afterwards 
})ul)lislied ail universal grammar, wliich proved less useful 
from the conf'iscd arrangement. W'e have likewise by 
Jiim an edition ol I'eronco, which proves him to have been 
a wriu r of a very lalxjiious turn. He published the co- 
medies of this poet in three dilferent ineihods : first, with 
.shon notes, and the arguments of every scene, and he 
iiuirivi'd the accents upon every word which had more than 
two svllabjes, and likewise at tin* side of every verse the 
iminmn’ of scanning it. fn tlie second placi*, he pnhlislied 
tiiem with th<‘ (mt ita; notes of almost all the authors who 
hai! ritten upon i'eri'nee : and lastly, lie published tlicm 
with new m;u*‘-inal noi(>s, and a P'reiich translation and 
j)n rapiira-i* of liie three first comedies. He puts between 
erotciu'ts wiiatever is in ilie translation, and not expressed 
in t.lie oiigiiial ; and marks with letters all the relerences 
from tlu’ translation to the par.tjihrase. d’he viirious read- 
itigs liavi' hkeu isc' emdi their parentheses, and tlunr notes 
of relvrenee. 'I'!. is edition, which is not noticed by Dr. 
Harwood, appi'ars to liave be.cn printed at I.yons, by 
iMiUthew l3on-homnic, about the year 1556. “ 

AN rilKiMlUS, an eminent architect of the sixth cen- 
tury, ivas horn at Tralles in I.ydia. His father had five 
sons, Olympias, a lawyer, Dioscorus and Alexander, phy- 
sicians, Metrodorns, a grammarian, and our Anthemius, 
who was an excellent mathematician, and availed himself 
of that science in the works which he erecied. It appears 
likewise that he was actjuaiiited witli the more modern 
secrets of phili sophy and chemistry, as historians inform 
us that he could imitate thunder and lightning, and even 
the shock of an eartlupiake. In consecjuence of a trifling 
dispute with Zeno, his neighbour, respecting the walls or 
windows of their contiguous houses, in which Zeno ap- 
peared to have the advantage, Anthemius played him a 
trick, which is thus described ; he arranged several vessels 
or cauldrons of water, each of them covered by the wide 

* Geu. Dict.—Moreri. * lUid. 
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bottom of a leatlicrn tube which rose to a narrow top, and 
was artlticially conveyed among the joists and rafters of 
the adjacent building. A fire was kindled beneath the 
cauldron, and. the steam of the boiling water ascended 
ihrougb the tubes : the house was shaken by the efforts of 
the imprisoned air, and the tremhling inhabitants wondered 
that the city was unconscious of an earthquake which they 
felt. At another time the friends of Zeno, as they sat at 
table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which flashed 
in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; 
they. were astonished by the noise which he produced from 
a collision of certain minute and sonorQus particles : and 
Zeno declared to tlie senate, that a mere mortal must yield 
to the power of an aniagoni.st who shook the earth with 
the trident of Neptune, and imitated the thunder and light- 
ning of Jove himself. But the genius of Anthemius ap- 
peared to most advantage in the erect ion of the new church 
of St. Sophia at ConstaiiLinojile. dliis he undertook by 
order of the emperor Justinian, and was assisted by ten 
thousand workmen, wliose payment, we are told, doubtless 
as a hint to modern surveyors, was made in fine silver, and 
never delayed beyond the evening. It was completed in 
five years, eleven months, and ten days. Gibbon has given 
a splendid description of this edifice, now the principal 
7’urkish mosque, which continues to excite the fond ad- 
miration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of 
European travellers. Anthemius died about the year 534. 
He is said to have written on the subject of machinery, 
and Dupuy, secretary to the French academy of inscrip- 
tions, published a fragment of his in 1777, on mechanics 
and dioptrics, in which Anthemius endeavours to explain 
the burning mirrors employed by Archimedes in destroying 
the Roman ships. ’ 

ANTHONY (Sr.) the institutor of monastic life, was 
born in Egypt, in the year 251. Having understood some 
passages in our Saviour’s precepts in thfeir literal sense, he 
disposed of a large property which he inherited, divided 
the produce among the jioor, and retired from the world, 
to a solitude wdierc he is said to liave been tempted by the 
devil in a great variety of shapes, stories which are too 
absurd to be now revived. It is added, however, that for 

* Biog. Universfcllc. — Gibbon’s Roman Hist, and the authors there quoted.— 
Sdxii Oiioomsticon^ 
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twenty years resistance, Anthony received the gift of 
miracles ; a vast number of disciples began now to crowd 
about him, and he was obliged to erect many monasteries 
in the desert to which he had retired. Here his followers 
passed their time i«i prayer, and other acts of devotion, 
and in manual labour, and were encouraged and supported 
by the eiiainplc and precepts he gave of mortification and 
humility. He is said to have quitted this retreat only 
twice ; once during the persecution under Maximinus in 
the year 312, when he endeavoured to assist the Christians 
who were then suffering niartyrdoiu for the gospel : and a 
second time, in the year 335, at the request of St. Atha- 
nasius, when his obiect was to defeiu^ the' faith against the 
Ariaus, who had uccuscd him of being of their opinion. 
When at Alexandria, all the city came out to see him ; 
even the Pagans (:rowd('d to touch him, and he converted 
many of them to Christianity. Constantine and his family 
wrote to him as to a father, and expressed their fervent 
dosii\> to he favoured with his correspondence, which lie 
complied with. He was frctjuenily visited hy the Pagan 
jthilosophers, some of whom endeavoured to perplex him 
by arguments against Christianity, but he constantly re- 
futed them, ami maintained the superiority of that religion 
t)\ei Piiganisiii. His death is fixed on the 17th of 
January, in the year 35t>, in the 105th year of his age. 
Much sLi])ersti lions regard was paid to his hodv, which is 
said to have btien transported into Vienne, in Dauphiny, in 
the eleventh century. 'I’here are seven letters of his ex- 
tant in the Bihl. Patrum. His life was written by St. Atha- 
nasius, 

'JVadition has connected the name of St. Anthony with 
that of a very painful disorder, the erysijjelas. Hence he 
is sometimes re})n‘scnted with a fire by Ins side, signifying 
that he relieves persons from the inflammation called by 
his name ; but he is always accompanied by a hog, on ac- 
count of his having cured the disorders of that animal. To 
do him the greater honour, the Romanists in several places 
keep at common charges a hog denominated St. Anthony’s 
hog (whence our vulgarism of Tantony pig) for which they 
have great veneration. Some have St. Antiiony’s picture 
on the walls of their houses, hoping by that to. he preserved 
from the plague : and the Italians, who do not know the 
true signification of the fire painted at the side of theif 
jaint, conclude that he preserves houses from being burnt, 
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and invoke him on such occasions. In 1095, an order of 
religious was founded in France, called the order of St. 
Anthony, the members of which were to take care of per- 
sons afflicted ilHth St. Anthony’s fire. * 

ANTHONY, or ANTONY (Dr. Francis), a noted em- 
piric and chemist in the latter end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, was the son of an 
eminent goldsmith in the city of London, who had an em- 
ployment of considerable value in the jewel-office under 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. He was born April 16, 
1550 j and having been carefully instructed in the first 
rudiments of learning while at home, was, about the year 
1569, sent to the unij|^crsity of Cambridge, where he stu- 
died with great diligence and success, and some time in 
the year 1574 took the degree of master of arts. It ap- 
pears from his own writings, that he applied himself for 
many years in that university, to the theory and practice 
of chemistry, with sedulous industry. He came up to 
London, probably before he attained the age of forty, and 
began soon after his arrival to publish to the world the 
cflects of Ilia cbciuical studies. In the year 1398, he sent 
abroad his first treatise, concerning the excellency of a 
medicine drawn from gold ; but, not having taken the ne- 
cessary precan dons of apjilying to the college of physi- 
cians for their licence, he was, some time in the year 1 600, 
summoned before the president and censors. Here he 
confessed that he had practised physic in London at least 
more than six months, and had cured twenty persons of 
several diseases, to whom he had given purging and vomit- 
ing physic, and to others, a diaphoretic medicine, pre- 
pared from gold and mercury, as their case required ; but 
acknowledged that he had no licence, and being examined 
in several parts of pi lysic, and found inexpert, he was in- 
terdictetl [)ractice. About a month after, he was com- 
mitted to the Counter-prison, and fined in the sum of five 
pounds “ propter illicitam praxin,^* that is, for prescribing 
physic against the statutes and privilege of the college ; 
but upon his application to the lord chief justice, he was 
set at liberty, which gave so great umbrage to the college, 
that the president and one of the censors waited on the 
chief justice, to request his favour in defending h,nd pre- 

1 Moreri.— Milocr’ii Church Hist. vol. I. p. 594.— Care, rol. I.— Saxii Ona- 
masticoD. 
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serving the college privileges; upon which Mr. Anthony 
submitted himself, promised to pay his fine, and was for- 
bidden practice. But not long after he was accused again 
of practising physic, and upon his own confession was 
fined five pounds ; which, on his refusing to pay it, was 
increased to twenty pounds, and he committed to prison 
till he paid it ; neither were the college satisfied with this, 
but commenced a suit at law against him in the name of 
the queen, as well as of the college, in which tht^y suc- 
ceeded, and obtained judgment against him; but after some 
time, were prevailed upon by the intreaties of his wife, to 
remit their share of the penalty, as appears by their war- 
rant to the keeper of the prison foi; Ids discharge, dated 
under the college seal, the Glli of August, KiOJ, After 
his release, he seems to have n^'t v\iih cunsi.h'rahle pa- 
trons, who were able to protect him i'rom the authority of 
the college ; and though Dr. (t >odall t(dls us, that this 
leai ited society tiiought him weak and ignorant in physic, 
yet he contrived to obtain the degree of doctor of physic 
in some university. 'I'hi.s did not hinder new eoir)]}laints 
being brought against him, by Dr. 'I’aylor, and another 
physician, who grounded tiieir procecilings ehiclly on his 
giving a certain nostrum, wide h he called ‘‘ j-liinim pola- 
or potable gold^ and which ho represented to the 
world as an universal medicine, 'riiere were at this time 
also several things written against him, and his manner of 
practice, insinuating that he was very inaccurate in his 
iricthod of pldiosopliizing, that the virtues of metals as to 
physical uses were very mice rtain, and that iIkj boasted 
elTc'ots of his medicine wore destitute of proof. Dr. An- 
thony, upon this, published a defence of himself and his 
Aurum potabile in Latin, written with a plausible display 
of skill in chemistry, and with an apparent knowledge of 
the theory and histiuw of physic. 'I’lds book, which he 
published in IGIO, was printed at the university press of 
Cambridge, and entitled “ Meclicinac Chymicaj, et veri 
poiabilis Auri assertio, ex hicubrationibus Kra. Anthonii 
Londinensis, in Mcdieina Doctoris. Cantabrigiac, ex 
officina Cancrelli I.egge celeberrinuc Academiee Typo- 
graphi,” 4to. It had a very florid dedication to king James 
prefixed. He, likewise, annexed certificates of cures, un- 
der the hands of several ])ersons of distinction, and some 
of the faculty ; but his book was quickly answered, and 
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the controversy about Aurum potabile grew so warm, that 
he was obliged to publish another apology in the English 
language, which was also translated into Latin, but did not 
answer the doctor’s expqciaiion, in conciliating the opinion 
of the faculty, yet, what is more valuable to an empiric, it 
procured the general good-will of ordinary readers, and 
contributed exceedingly to support and extend his prac- 
tice, notwithstanding all the pains taken to decry it. What 
chiefly contributed to maintain his own #r^utation, and 
thereby reflected credit on his medicine, was that which is 
rarely met with among quacks,, his unblemished character 
in private life. Dr. Anthony was . a man of unaffected piety, 
untainted probity, of easy address, great modesty, and 
boundless charity ; which procured him many friends, and 
left it not in the power of his enemies to attack any part of 
Ilia conduct, except that of dispensing a medicine, of 
which they had no opinion. And though much has been 
said to discredit the use of gold in medicine, yet some very 
able and ingenious men vvrotc very plausibly in support of 
those principles on which Dr. Anthony’s practice was 
founded, and among these the illustrious Robert .Royle. 
The* process of making the potable gold is given in the 
Biog. Britannica, but in such a confused and ignorant 
Xliaiine.r that any modern chemist may easily detect the 
fallacy, and be convinced that gold does not outer into the 
preparation. The time in which Anthony flourished^ if 
that phrase may be applied to him, was very favourable to 
his notions, chemistry being then much admired and very 
little understood. He had therefore a most extensive and 
beneficial practice, which enabled him to live hospitably 
at his house in Bartholomew close, and to be very liberal 
ip his alms to the poor, lie died May 26, 1623, and was 
buried in the church of St. Bariholoincw the Great, where 
a handsome nionunicnt was erected to his memory. His 
principal antagonists were, Dr. Matthew Gwinne, of the 
college of physicians, who wrote “ Aurum non Aurum, 
sivc adversaria in assertorem Chymiic, sed vcrce Medicinse 
desertorem Franciscum Anthonium,” Lond. 1611 , 4to, 
and, Dr. Cotta, of Northampton, in 1623, in a w'ork en- 
titled, “ Cotta contra Antonium, or an Ant-Anttjigiy, or an 
Ant-Apolog)^, manifesting Dr, Anthony his Apology for 
Aurum potabile, in true and equal balance of right reason^ 
tq be false and counterfeit,” Oxford, 4to. 
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a physician of character at Bedford, and John, tjl6 SuDJvv*' 
of the following article. * 

ANTHONY (John), son of the above, to whose prac- 
tice he succeeded, made a handsome living by the sale of 
his father’s njcdicine called Aurum potabile. He was also 
author of “ Lucas redivivus, or The gospel physician, 
prcscriliing (by vyay of meditation) divine jjhysic to prevent 
diseases not yet entered upon the soul, and to cure those 
maladies which have already seized upon the spirit,” 1656, 
4to. He died April 28, 1655, aged 70, as appears by the 
monument erected for hi.s father and himself in the church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great in London.* 

ANTIGONUS (Carysthius), a philosopher and his- 
torian, who flourished under the reign of the two Ptolemies, 
became famous for his writings. He wrote a history of 
philosophers, of which Diogenes Laertius made much use, 
and which is (piotcd by Lu.sobins. Athenams s[>eak.s of 
another work of his, entitled ** Historical Commentaries,” 
and Hosychius makes mention of two others, the first on 
animals, the sc'cond <ni the voice, hut we have no remains 
of any of his works, <*xccpt a < (dlcction of remarkable and 
not very probable sloii( -, ‘‘ Ihstoriarmn mirabiliuin col-. 
lectio, ” quoted Ijy .Siephaims of Byzantium. It w'as 
printed by Meursius in I6l'g ajul an excellent edition by 
Beckmann, with learnetl notes by himself and others, 
Leipsic, tto, Greek ami Latin. But it is thought 

rather to belong to sonu' urammarian of the lower empire, 
than to a w riter of the age of ihe Ptolemies. There are 
two other Aiuigonus's, who w'orc writers of a description 
of Macedonia, and of a. lusiory of Italy, but it is uncertain 
who they were, or wliat their share in these works. * 

ANriGONLJS SO(Hl/EUS. a Jew who was born at 
Socho, on the borders of Judea, about three himdretl years 
before Christ, was president of the sauhedriiu at Jerusa- 
lem, and teacher of the law in the prim.-ipal divinity school 
of that city. Having often, in his lectures, inculcated to 
his scholars that they ought not to serve God in a servile 
manner, but only out of filial love and fear, two of his 
scholars, Sadoc and Baithiis, thence inferred, that there 
were np. Rewards at all after this life, and therefore, sepa- 

i Biog;. Bi'it. 2 Ibid.— -Oiangcr. 
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rating from the school of their master, they thought there 
was no resurrection nor future neither angel nor sj)i- 

rit: hence arose the sect of the SadtiiKees. 'I’hey seem to 
agree in general with the Epicureans, ciilfering, however, 
in this: that thongh they denied a future state, yet they 
allowed the posver of God to create the world, which the 
followers of Epicurus denied. It is said also, that they re- 
jected the scriptures, except the Pcntateufch; denied pre- 
destination ; and tanght, that God had made man absolute 
master of all liis actions, without assistance in what is 
good, or restraint from evil. * 

AN'riMACHl'S, one of four poets of the same name 
mentioned by Suidas, was a native of Claros, according to 
Ovid, and of Colophon, according to others. The anony- 
mous author of the tlescription of tlie olympiads makes him 
contemporary with Lysuiuler, and even with Plato, wdio, 
when a youth, is said to iiavt; been present when Antima- 
chus’s j}oem the Thehaid” was read. 'J’ho leur;iod 
author of tlie travels of Anacharsls places him in tlie liftJi 
century B. C. Whenever he lived, we must regret tl)at 
scarcely any of his w ritings have descended to posterity, 
as he had hiu ii repniutiun as to l)e :u-coiinted next to Ho- 
mer, and it is said tliat the em})cror Adrian preferred him 
to that illustrious p*)et. Besides the “ Thebaid,” ho wrote 
tiie “ Lydian.” Being violcjilly enajtiomvd of Chryseis, 
he followed her into Lydia, her native country, where she 
dietl in his arms. On Ids return imme, lu* perpetuated his 
affliction in a poem to her memory, and called from her 
jianjo, Avhicii is jcra se<l by Ovid. \ve f.iuJ a fragment of 
Antimacii is in the x\uaiec.ts of Brnnck, and Schellenbcrg 
published wiiat else remains, in i78(i, under the title “ An- 
timachi (>>lophonii lUdiquias nunc priinum conquirore et 
explieart; instil nit C. A. G. Schellcnberg. Accessit Epistola 
Erid. Ang. Wolfii.” * 

ANTiMACHUS (Mark-Aniom), or ANTIMACO, 
one of the rno.st celebraual Greek professors in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, was born at Mantua, about the year 1473. 
After learning Greek as far as it could be taught in his own 
country, he went into Greece, and improved his acquaint- 
ance with that language under the ablest masters, during a 
residence there of five years, and wrote and spok©»Greefc 
as easily as Latin or Italian. On his return to Mantua^ ho 

t IJnicker. — Riog. llnivorsellR. 
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engaged in teaciiing tlie Greek language, and lectnred on 
that ajid on Greek lileralnre. In lie was invited to 

Ferrara, where he becanic proje.ssf)r oC the same studies, 
and held the otficc until his death in I5a2. Me translated 
Gemistus Plethon, and part of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
under the title “ Geinisti riethonis de uesi s Gncco- 
ruin post pugnam ud Maiitineam per capita tracintio diiobus 
libris cxplicata, M. Antonio Aiiiinnu ljo ieiorprete. Ad hxe 
Dionysii Ualicarnassc'i pra-cept.i, Pale, lalO, 4io. 
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the luuiu: ol Aiiii(.)t;:ius tin; A'ca(l<-iiUr ian. lie aitianpteil (o 
reconcile tiie Imiets of the dili'eri'iu sects, and luainlaiiu’d 
tiiat tlie dix’triues of ilie Stoics ui'ro to be found in the 
writings of Plato. (.Pu’ero greatly ailnnri'd bis eloipicnce, 
and ilie polioMiess of liis manners; ami l.aculle.s look him 
as iiis conipaui ni into Asia, lit* resigned the academic 
ebair in tlie i .vrm olympiad, or B. Ch tiO, and was the last 
preceptor oi‘ tiio. Platonic scimol in Greece. AJ'tt'rbis time 
the professors of ibc Acadi'inic philosophy were dispersial 
by the timmlts of war, and the school itself was translerrctl 
to Rome. 

AN'I'iOCUiUS, a monk of .Scha, in Palestine, lived in 
the hfginiiing of the seventh century. Me aas tin* author 
of “ PandccUc divime SeripLura;,” and of an hundred ami 
ninety liomilies. Hi; spi'aks in his jireiace ol the taking* ol 
Jerusalem hyChosroes, king oi' Persia, and of the cniellie.s 
inflicted on the monks of Pult'-sline. d’o this is added a 
poem, in which he deplores the los.s of the real cross wlii<*h 
the Pt.Tsians carried away among the rest of tlieir booty, 
and celebrated the restitution of it in anoiher j)oem written 
in Italian, . The former, in (.rr(;ek and Latin, is inserted in 
the supplement to the Bibl. Patrum. ^ 

AN'l'lPATKR (L.ELiifS G.i'i.iu.d, a Roman liistorian, 
lived in the time of Gracch and wrote a liistory of the 

I Timbo'-clii. — Ri”?. f.'jivfwnc. 
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second Punic war, of which Brutus made an abridgment, 
according to Cicero, who frequently mentions Antipater- 
The emperor Adrian, of whose taste we have just given a 
sample (in art. Antimachus), preferred Antipater to Sal- 
lust, as he did Ennius to Virgil. Kiccohoni, in 1568, 
published the fragments of Antipater, vvliich have been re- 
printed by Ant, Augustine, 15y5, and by Ausonius Pa- 
pona, and they are likewise adde<l to Havercamp’s edition 
of Sallust, 1 742, and to other editions of the same author. * 
ANTIPATER, of Sidon, a Stoic philosopher, who wrote 
poems that were much praised by Cicero, according to 
whose account he appears to have possessed the talents of 
the itnprovisahn'. Valerius Maximus and Pliny record of 
him that he had every year a return of fever on the day- 
which was that of his birth, and luq)pi'ned to be that of his 
death. He nourished about one hundred and forty years 
B. C. Some of his ei)igrams are in the Anthology.* 

ANTIPHANES, one of the several ancient Greek comic 
poets of the same name mentioned hy Snidas, Athenajus, 
Straho, and others, was either of Rhodes, Caristia, or 
JSmvnia, and lived in the time of Alexander. This monarch 
expressing little taste for his comedies, tht* author took the 
liberty to inform him, that in order to enjoy them, he must 
be better acquainted with the nature of the subjects and the 
scene; from which it has been inferred that he described 
depraved manners. This, hov\evcr, did not prevent his 
currying oil' the prize three times. He composed three 
hundred and sixty- five, or at least two hundred and eighty 
comedies, of which Kabricius lias eiven a list from Herte- 
liiis, Koenig, Vossius, and Mem*8ius, who often mention 
these pieces of Antijilianes ; and Gronovins, in his “ Ex- 
cerpta Comiconnn,” has given tlie fragments found in 
Ai'ienicus and other authors. The learned Koppiers has 
bestowed great pains on these fragments in his “ Philolo- 
gica observata,” Leyden, 1771, 8vo. But this poet is 
often confounded with others of the same name, and of 
otlicr names disfigured by the blunders of transcribers. * 
AN'l'IPHON, an Athenian orator, called the Khamnu- 
sian from the place of his birth, Rhamnus in' Attica, is 
said to have been the lirst who reduced eloquence to an 
art, and who taught and harangued for hire, Thucydides 
WTvS one of his disciples. He wrbte several works. Six- 

^ V<»s<?iu‘?.~!Moreri.— Hioj'. UniviTsellr.— aS:ixn Oiiomnstiron, * Morcri, 
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teen of his orations were printed in the collection of the 
ancient Greek orators by Stephens in 1 .j 75, fol. and before 
that by Aldus in 1313, fob His death is said to have taken 
place in the year 411 B. C. He was condemned to die 
for favouring the party of the four hundred tyrants at 
Atliens, and on this occ:isi{)n made an able but unsuccess- 
ful defence of bis cijiiduct. * 

ANTIQUARICS (Jamks), a learned Italian of the fif- 
tetnuh century, wi.s a nmive of J^tMinvia, and of a family of 
some rank. He was the scholar of Joannes Antonins Cam- 
panus, and pnblisl'.ed the first and ])crhaps only entire edi- 
tion of Camjianns’ woik--;, l iiH*. JSiichacl I'erniiS, a Milan- 
ese s' holar, at his n qnest superinteiuled the jiress, and 
enriched the public:it,lon with a co[»ious life of Campanus, 
and a variety of t'luborale prefaces addressed to various 
persons. Tliat whielt is addre-v-cd to Aniiquarius himself 
bears ample lestiinony to his literary reputation. On quil- 
ting his native i Itv, y\nli([uarins obtained a political ollice 
of consequence and respon dbibty at Bologna. About 1 41)0 
ho removed to Milan, where his erudition enabled him to 
secure the fivonr and jiatroimge of Giovanni Galeozxo and 
Lu'l. Maria \'isconti, dukes of .Milan, to whom lie was se- 
cretary and prime minister, and employed his influence in 
the patronage of literature. As he was in the church he 
obtained some rieh benerieos from popejcAlexander Vt. 
Many learned works, the publication of which he had en- 
couraged, were dedicated lo him, hut we have nothing of 
his own, except an “ Oraiio, ’ Milan, 1509, Ito, and a vo- 
lume of Latin letters, 1519, 4to, He died at Milan in 
1512.® 

ANTISTIIKNK8, a Greek philosopher, uiul founder of 
the sect of the Cynics, was born at Athens in 423 B. C. 
His father was of the same name with him, and his mother 
was either a Thracian or a Phrygian, but he appears to 
have despised the honours of family', and made them the 
topics of ridicule, a practice not iineomtnon with tliose 
whose origin is mean or doubtful. Me ap[)cars to have 
served in the army, ami ludiaved with great courage in the 
battle of' Tanagra. His first preceptor was Gorgias the 
orator, from whom he imbibed a florid and showy manner, 
but attained afterwards much eminence under Socrate.s, 
and advi'jfd his scholar.s to become his fellow-disciples in 

^ F.tbr. B»bl. OB0in.'isli< 'M i. — B iog. UniviTsiplIc. 
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the school of that celebrated philosoplicr. Laertius informs 
us that there were ten volumes of his works ; but a collec- 
tion of apophthegms only remain, some of which are excel- 
lent. Modern wit perhaps affords few better hits than 
what he bestowed on the Athenians, when he advised them 
to elect asses to be horses. I’his they said was absurd ; 
“ and yet,” he replied, “ you chuse those for generals 
who have nothing to recommend thorn but your votes.” 
Antisthenes is said t<j have been a man of great austerity, 
and a most rigid disciplinarian. Some of his contempora- 
ries give him a very high character in other respects, and 
his life, upon the whole, appears to have escaped the im- 
putation of the sensual vices practised by many of the 
ancient philosophers. ^ 

ANTO NELLI (Nicholas Maria), count of Pergola, 
who rose through various ecclesiastical promotions to that 
of cardinal, was born in 1097, and died Sept. 24, 1767, 
esteemed for his learning, modesty, and other virtues. He 
]>ul)lished| 1. l)c titnlis qnos S. Evaristus Romanis pres- 
byteris distrihuit,” Rome, 1725, 8vo. 2. “ Ragioni della 
Sede apostolica sopra il Ducato di Parma e Piacenza es- 
poste a’ sovrani c principi Catholici dell’ Enropa,” Rome, 
1742, 4 vols. 4to. 3. “ S. Atlianasii interpretatio psalmo- 
rmn,” Rome, 1746, folio, which ho printed, for the first 
time, from a manuscript in the Rarherini library, with a 
Latin translation and notes. 4. “ Veins Missale Roma- 
iinm, prajfationihus et notis illustratum,” Rome, 1756, 4to. 
He also cultivated Italian poetry, and there are several of 
his pieces in the teiidi volume of the poems “ Degli Ar- 
catli di Homa,” 1747, <Svo. Other works by him, separately 
printed, wtne collectt'd and published in a folio vol. Rome, 

AN rON ELLO. See ANTONIO DE MESSINA. 

AN’J'<.)NlANO ^.*^[i.vio), a man of great learning, who 
raised himself fnnn a low condition by his merit, his parents 
being so far from able to support him in his studies, that 
tlicy themselves stood in need of charity, was born at Home 
in 1540. Ho made a (piick and most surprising progress 
in his studies; for wlien he w^as but ten years old,. iie could 
UMtke verses ujjon any sul)ject proposed to him j and.these so 
excellent, thougli [tronounced extempore, that it was com- 
monly thought they exceeded those of the most studied 

• Gni.' Diet.— Dioij. Lacrtius.>~SUnIty.— >FoiieloD.— Brackcr. 
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preparation. A proof of this was at the table of the cardi- 
nal of Pisa, when he gave an entertainment one day to 
several otlter cardinals. Alexander Farnese, taking a nose- 
gay, gave it to this youth, desiring him to present it to him 
of the company whom he thought most likely to be pope : 
he presented it to tlic cardinal of Mcdicis, and made an 
eulogimn upon him inverse. This cardinal, who was pope 
some years ufterw’ards, under the name of Pius IV. imagined 
it all a contrivance, and that the poem had betni artfully 
j)rcpared before-hami, by way of ridicule upon him. He 
theri'fore appeared hurt at it, hut the company protested 
that it was an extempore performance, and requested 
him to make a trial of the boy : he did so, and was con- 
vinced of his extraordinary talents. According to Sirada, 
as the cardinal of JMedicis was thinking upon a sub- 
ject for this purpose, the clock in the hall struck ; which 
was the occasion of his proposing a clock for the subject 
of his verses. I’lie duke de Ferrara coming to Rome, to 
congratulate Marcellus II. upon his being raised to the 
pontiheate, was so charmed with the genius of Antoniano, 
that he carried him to Ferrara, where he provided able 
masters to instruct him in all the sciences. From thence 
he was sent for by Pius IV. who recollecting the adventure 
of the nosegay, made inquiry for the young poet; and 
having found him, invited him to Rome, and gave him an 
honourable post in his palace, and some time after made 
him professor of the belles lettres in tlie college at Rome. 
Antoniano filled this jilace with so much reputation, that 
on the day when he began to explain the oration pro Mar- 
co Marcello, he had a crowd of auditors, and among these 
no less than iwenty-five cardinals. He was afterwards 
chosen rector of the colicace; and after the death of Pius 
IV. being seized with a spirit of devotion, he joined him- 
self to Pliilip Neri, and accepted the office of secretary to 
the sacred college, offered him by Pius V. which he exe- 
cuted for many years w'ith the reputation of an honest and 
able man. He refused a bishopric which Gregory XIV. 
would have given him, but he accepted the office of secre- 
tary to the briefs, offered him by Clement VIII. who made 
him his chamberlain, and afterwards a cardinal. It is re- 
ported, that cardinal Alexander de Montalto, who had be- 
haved a little too haughtily to- Antoniano, said, when he 
saw him promoted to the purple, that for the future he 
would not despise a man of the cassoc and little band, 
Vox.. II. Y 
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however low and despicable he might appear; since it 
might happen that he whom he had despised, might not 
only become his equal, but even iiis superior. His intense 
application is said to have hastened his death, Aug. 15, 
1603. Uis printed works are, 1. ** Dele’ Educazione 
Cristiana de FigUuoli libri tre,” Verona, 1584, 4to, reprint- 
ed at Cremona and Naples. Tliis vrork on education he 
wrote at the request of cardinal Borromeo. 2. ** Orationes 
tredecim,” Rome, 1610, 4to, with a life of the author by 
Joseph Castalio. 3. Various discourses, letters, pieces of 
poetry, both Latin and Italian, in the collections. * 

ANTONIDES (John), an eminent Dutch poet, sur> 
named VANDER GOES, from the place in Zealand 
where he was born, April 3, 1647, of parents who were 
anabaptists, people of good character, but of low circum- 
stances. They went to live at Amsterdam, when Antonides 
was about four years old ; and in the ninth year of his age 
he began his studies, under the direction of Hadrian Juni- 
us and James Cocceius. Antonides took great pleasure in 
reading the Latin poets, carefully comparing them with 
Grotius, Heinsius, Ac. and acquired a considerable taste 
for poetry. He first attempted to translate some pieces of 
Ovid, Horace, and other ancients ; and having formed his 
taste on these excellent models, he at length undertook 
one of the most difficult tasks iu poetry, to write a tragedy, 
entitled, “ Trazil,” or the “ Invasion of China,” but was 
so modest as not to permit it to be published. Vondel, 
who was then engaged in a dramatic piece, taken also from 
some event that happened in China, read Antonides’s tra- 
gedy, and was so well pleased with it, that he declared, if the 
author would not print it, lie would take some passages out 
of it, and make use of them in his own tragedy, which he 
did accordingly ; and it was reckoned much to the honour 
of Antonides, to have written what might be adopted by so 
great a poet as Vondel was acknowledged to be. Upon 
the conclusion of the peace betwixt Great Britain and 
Holland, iu the year 1697, Antonides wrote a piece, en- 
titled “ Bellonu aan band,” i. e. Bellona chained ; a very 
elegant poem, consisting of several hundred verses. The 
applause with which this piece was received, excited him 
to try his genius in something more considerable ; he ac- 
cordingly wrote an epic poem, which he entitled The River 
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Y. Tiie description of this river, or rather lake, is the 
subject of the poem, which is divided into four books ; in 
the first the poet gives a very pompous description ot all 
that is remarkable on that bank of the Y on which Amster- 
dam is built. In the second he opens to himself a larger 
field, beginning with the praises of navigation, and describ- 
ing the large fleets which cover the Y as an immense fo- 
rest, and thence go to every part of the world, lo bring 
liome whatever may satisfy the necessity, luxury, or pride 
of men. 'llie third book is an ingenious fiction, which 
supposes the poet suddenly carried to the bottom of the 
river Y, where he secs the deity of the river, with his demi- 
gods and nymphs, adorning and dressing themselves for a 
feast, which was to be ceh.*brated at Neptune’s court, upon 
tlic anniversary of the marriage of 'J’hotis with IVleus. In 
the fourth book lie describes the other bank of the V, 
adorned with several cities of North Holland ; and in the 
clo-e of the w^rk addresses himself to tiic magistrates of 
Amsterdam, to whose wisdom he ascribes the riches and 
flourishing condition of that powerful city. ^I’liis is a very 
short abridgment of the account of this poem given iu the 
Gen<*ral Dictionary, according to which it appears to havti 
contained many oiiier fictions that savour of the burlescjuo. 

Autonides’s parents had bred him up an apothecary; hut 
his genius for [loetry soon gained him the esteem and 
friendsliip of several persons ol’ distinction ; and particu- 
larly of Mr. Buisero, one of the lords of the admiralty at 
Amsterdam, and a great lover of poetry, who sent him at 
his own expence to pursue his studies at l.eydeii, where he 
remained till he took bis degree of doctor of physic, and 
then his patron gave him a place in the admiralty. In 1678 
Antonides married Susanna Bermans, a minister’s daugh- 
ter, who liad also a talent for jioetry. In the preface; to his 
heroic poem, he promised the life of the apostle Paul, 
which, like Virgil’s A^neid, was to be divided into twelve 
books; but he never finished that design, only a few frag- 
ments having appeared. He declared himself afraid to 
liazard ids reputation with the public on theo!(\gical sub- 
jects, -which were so commonly the subject of contest. 
A fter marriage he did not much indulge Ins poetic genius; 
and within a few yqar* fell into a cotisutupiion, ot v'hicU r<e 
died on the 18th of Sept. 1684. He is esteemed ‘l e u^c^t 
eminent Dutch poet after Vondel, whoai he siudied to 
imitate, and is thought to have excelled in sweetne^ss of cx- 
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pression and smoothness of style, but in accuracy and lof- 
tiness he is greatly inferior to his original. His works have 
been printed several times, having been collected .by his 
father Anthony Jansz. The last edition is that of Amster- 
dam, 1714, 4to, which, however, contains several miscella- 
neous pieces that add but little to the reputation he 
acquired. The editor, David Van Hoogstraten, prefixed 
his life to this edition. * 

' ANTONINK (De Forciglioni), St. archbishop of Flo- 
rence, was born in that city in 1389, and became a domi- 
nican, and afterwards superior of a numerous society, who 
devoted themselves to a life of austerity. He appeared to 
advantage at the council of Florence, where he was ap- 
pointed to dispute with the Greeks, In 1446, he was, with 
much reluctance on his side, promoted to be archbishop of 
Florence, and from the moment of bis installation is said to 
have shewn a bright example of all the virtues ascribed to 
the bishops of the primitive ages. He practised great tem- 
perance, preserved a simplicity of garb and manner, shunned 
honours, and distinguished himself by zeal and charity, 
particularly during the plague and famine with which Flo- 
rence was visited in 1448; and died, much lamented, in 
1459. Cosmo de Medicis bestowed his confidence on him ; 
pope Eugene IV. wished he might die in his arms; Pius 
11. assisted at his funeral, and Adrian VI. enrolled him in 
the number of the saints, in 1523. His studies had been 
chiefly directed to ecclesiastical history and theology, and 
his principal works are, 1. “ Historiarum opus seu Chro- 
nica libri viginti quatuor,’^ Venice, 1480; Nuremberg, 
J484; Basil, 1491, 3 vols. fol. 2. “ Summa theologize 
moralis,” Venice, 4 vols. 4to, often reprinted, and in the 
edition of Venice, 1582, entitled “ Juris Pontificii et Cae- 
saraei summa.'* Mamachi published an edition, in 1751, 
at Venice, 4 vols. 4to, with prolix notes. This work is still 
consulted. S. Summula confessionis,” Venice, 1473, 
one of the earliest printed books. ** 

ANTONINI (Annibai.), brother to Joseph Antonini, 
uho wrote the history of Lucania, was bom at Salernum, in 
1702. He studied first at Naples, under the direction of 
his brother, and afterwards at Rome. He then travelled in 
England, Holland, and Germany, and at last settled at Pa- 
ris, wliere he taught Italian for many yoars. He died, how- 
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ever, iu his own country, in August 1755. During his 
residence at Paris he published an Italian, I'rench, and 
Latin, and Latin, French, and Italian dictionary, 2 vols. 
4to, 1735, often reprinted, and esteemed the best until 
that of Alberti appeared; an Italian grammar; a. treatise 
on F rench pronunciation ; some good editions of Ariosto, 
Tasso, and other Italian authors ; and an excellent collec- 
tion of Italian poetry, 172i?, 2 vols. I2mo. * 

ANTONINUS PIUS (7'jtus Aurelius Fulvius Boio^ 
Nus Antoninus), was born at Lanuvium in Italy (of parents 
originally of Nismes) in the eighty-sixth year of the Christ- 
ian era. He was first made proconsul of Asia, then gover- 
nor of Italy, and consul in the year 1 20, and displayed the 
same virtues in these employment!^ as he did afterwards on 
the imperial throne ; he was mild, prudent, moderate, and just. 
In the year 138 he succeeded tlie emperor Adrian, who had 
adopted him, and the first stej) of his government was to 
release a number of persons whom his predecessor had con- 
demned to die. The senate, charmed with such a com- 
mencement of authority, decreed him the title of Pius, and 
ordered that statues sliould be erected to his honour. 
These he appears to have amply merited. He sot about 
diminishing the taxes, and preventing the litigious and 
oppressive exaction of them; and bestowed much of his 
jirivate fortune in charity. Such conduct made his uaiiie 
as much respected abroad as at home. Several nations 
sent embassies to him, and others besought his counsel in 
the appointment of their sovereigns: even kings came to 
j)ay homage to his exalted virtues. This must have been 
highly gratif^'iiig to him, us his object was to render his 
name respected by cultivating the gentler arts of peace, 
rather than by extending his dominions by war. Rome, 
accordingly, and her provinces, never enjoyed such days 
of honour and tranquillity as under his reign. Besides 
redressing the wrongs, and alleviating the calamities which 
happened to full upon any part of his dominions, he displayed 
his taste by the erection of several noble and useful public 
edifices. In short, in every respect of public or private cha- 
racter, he is celebrated as one of the greatest and best 
characters in ancient times. Whatever is amiable, gene- 
rous, and magnanimous, has been ascribed to him; but 

' Biog. Unlvcrseile.— Memoir? of Literature, vol, XII. p. 116. 
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what ought to endear his memory even to the present day, 
was his conduct towards the Christians. 

In his days the enemies of the Christians had no preten- 
sions to support persecution but the grossest misrepresent- 
ations. These were probably offered to Antoninus as they 
had been to other sovereigns. To repel them Justin Mar- 
tyr presented his Apology” to Antoninus about the third 
year of his reign, in 140, and not in vain. Antoninus was 
a man of sense and humanity, and open to conviction. 
Asia Proper was still the scene of Christianity ^nd of per- 
secution, alid thence the application was made to Antoni- 
nus, and earthquakes liad then ha})pcncd, with which the 
Pagans were much terrified, and ascribed them to the ven- 
geance of heaven against the Christians. J’his will explain 
some circumstances in the edict sent by our emperor to the 
council of Asia, which is one of tlic most remarkable pro- 
ductions of pagan wisdom, and evinces an uncommon spirit 
of liberalit} . No apology, we trust, can ho requisite for its 
insertion in this place. 

“ 'riie Emperor to the Council of Asia. I am quite of 
opinion, that the Gods will take care to discover such per- 
sons. For it much more concerns them to punish those 
who refuse to worship them than you, if they be able. But 
you harass and vex the Christians, and accuse them of 
atheism and other crimes, which you can by no means 
prove. To them it appears advantageous to die for their 
rcligicm, and they gain their point, while they throw away 
their lives, rather than comply with your injunctions. As 
to the earthquakes, tvhich have happened in past times, or 
lately, is it not proper to remind you of your own despon- 
dency, when they happen ; and to desire you to compare 
your spirit with theirs, and observe how serenely they con- 
fide in God? In such seasons you seem to be ignorant of 
the gqds, and to neglect their worship ; you live in the 
practipal ignoraqce of the sujjrcme God himself, and you 
harass and perspente to death those who do worship him. 
Concerning these saqic men some others of the provincial 
governors wrote tp qur divine father Adrian, to whom he 
returned answer, ‘ That they should not be molested, un- 
less they appeared to attempt something against the Ho- 
man government.’ Many also have signified to me con- 
cerning these nien, to wliom I have returned an answer 
agreeable to the maxims of my father. But if any person 
w ill still persist iq accusing the Christians merely as suc/i—' 
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let the accused be acquitted, though he appear to be a 
Christian ; and let the accuser be punished.” 

Eusebius informs us, that this was no empty- edict, but 
was really put in execution. Nor did Antoninus content 
himself with one edict. He wrote to the same purpose to 
the Larisseans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, and all 
the Greeks. It may be therefore concluded that the Christ- 
ians enjoyed complete toleration during his rei«gn, which 
lasted twenty-three years. He died March 7, 161, aged 
seventy-three. His death was a public calamity, and his 
memory was honoured by every testimony of public grati- 
tude. For a century afterwards, all the Homan emperors 
assumed the name of Antoninus, from its popularity. 
Many curious particulars of his private and public life may 
be seen in the authors refern^d to in the note. * 

ANTONINUS PiiiLO.sonius (Marcus Aurelius), the 
Roman cm[)eror, was born at Rome, April 26, in the year 
121. When he was adopted by his grandfather by the fa- 
ther's side, he received liis name, M. Annius V'erus ; and 
Adrian the emperor, inst(*a<l of Verus, used to call him V'e- 
rissimus, on account of his rectitude and veracity. WluMi 
he was adopted by Antoninus Pius, he assumed the name of 
]\I. .Thus Aurelius V^erus, becau.se Aurelius was the name of 
Antoninus’s family, and yElius that of Adrian’s, into which 
he iMitercd. When he became emperor, he left the name 
of Verus to Laicius Commodus, his adopted brother, and 
took that of Antoninus, under which he is generally known 
in history. But he is distinguished from his predecessor 
7'itus Antoninus, either by the name of Marcirs, or by the 
name of Philosophus, which is given him by the general 
consent of writers, although we do not find this title to have 
been conferred by any public act or authority of the senate. 
Adrian, upon the death of Cejonius Commodus, turned bis 
eyes iqion Marcus Aurelius; but us he was not then eight- 
een years of age, and consequently too y^oung for so im- 
portant a station, he fixed upon Antoninus Pius, whom he 
adopted, on condition that he should likewise adopt Mar- 
cus Aurelius. The year after this adoption Adrian ap- 
pointed him quaestor, though he had not yet attained the 
age prescribed by the laws. After the death of Adrian, 
Aurelius married Faustina, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, 

* Gt’D. Diet.— rUniTersal Hist.— Eusebius's Hist. EiJcL. lib. IV* cap. 13.— Mo- 
sheiin. — Milner’s Church History, vol. I. p. 206. — rLanlticr’s Works, vol. VU. 
wber« there is an excellent defence of the authenticity of the above edict. 
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hy whom^ie had several childreif. In the year 131^ he was 
invested with new honours by the. emperor Pius, and be- 
haved in such a manner as endeared him to that prince 
and the whole people. 

Upon the death of Pius, which ■ happened in the year 
161, he was obliged by the senate to take upon him the 
government, in the management of which he took Lucius 
Verus as his colleague. Dion Cassius says, that the reason 
of doing this was, that he might have leisure to pursue his 
studies, and on account of his ill state of health ; Lucius 
being of a strong vigorous constitution, and consequently 
ihore fit for the fatigues of war. 'J’he same day he took 
upon him the name of Antoninus, which he gave likewise 
to Verus his colleague, and betrothed his daughter l.ucilla 
to .him. The two emperors went afterwards to the camp, 
where, after having performed the funeral rites of Pius, 
they pronounced each of them a panegyric to his memory. 
They discharged the government in a very amicable man- 
ner. But the happiness which the empire began to enjoy 
tinder the two brothers, .was interrupted in year 162, 
by a dreadful inundation of the river Tiber, which destroyed 
a prodigious number of cattle, and occasioned a famine at 
Rome. This calamity was followed by the Parthian war, 
and at the same time the Catti ravaged Germany and Rhse- 
tia ; and an insurrection was apprehended from the Britons, 
against whom Calphurnius Agricola was sent, and Aufidius 
Victorious against the Catti. But it was thought proper 
-that Lucius Verus should go in person to oppose the Par- 
thians, while Antoninus continued at Rome, where his 
presence was necessary. During this war with the Par- 
thians about the year 163 or 164 he sent his daughter 
Lucilla to Verus, having before promised her to him* in 
marriage, and attended her as far as Brundusium, resolving 
to have conducted her to Syria, if it had not been objected 
to him by some persons, that his design of going into the 
east was to claim the honour of having finished the Parthian 
war ; upon which he immediately returned to Rome. The 
Romans having gained a victory .over the Parthians, who 
were obliged to abandon Mesopotamia, the two emperors 
triumphed over them at Rome in the year 166, and were 
honoured with the title of fatliers of their country. But 
this year was fatal on account of a terrible pestilence which 
spread itself over the whole world, and a famine, under 
which Rome laboured. The Marconianni, and many other 
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people of Germany, Jikev^ise took op «nns nei^ 

mans ; but the two emperors hftvitig Boatcive v 

against them, obliged the Germans to sue P*®5 m 
war, however, was renewed the year folhmngy^nataem 
emperors marched again in persort ; but Lucius 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and died at AltlWW'®* 

In the year 1 70 Antoninus made vast preparations 
the Germans, and carried on the war with great VlgOtir* 
During this war, in the year 174 , a very extraordinary 
event is said; to have happened, which, according to Dioa 
Cassius, was as follows : Antoninus’s army being blocked up 
by the Quad! in a very disadvantageous place, where there 
was no possibility of procuring water ; and in this situation, 
being- worn out with fatigue and wounds, oppressed with 
beat and tliirst, and incapable of retiring or engaging the 
enemy, instantly the sky was covered with clouds, and 
there fell a vast (juaniity of rain. I’he Roman army were 
about to quench their thirst, when the enemy came upou 
them with such fury, that they must certainly have been 
defeated, had% not been for a shower of hail, accompanied 
with a storm of thunder and lightning, which fell upon the 
enemy, without the least annoyance to the Romans, who 
by this means gained the victory In the year 175 Anto- 
ninus made a treaty with several nations of Germany. 
Soon after, Avidius Cassius, governor of Syria, revolted 
from the emperor : this insurrection, however, was sup- 
pressed by the death of Cassius, who was killed by a cen- 
turion named Anthony. Antoninus behaved with great 
lenity towards those wlxo had been engaged for Cassius; 
he would not put to death, nor imprison, nor even sit in 
jiulgraent himself upon any of the senators engaged in tliis 
revolt ; but he referred them to the senate, fixing a day for 
their appearance, as if it had been only a civil afiiiir. He 


^ The Pagans as well as Christians, 
according to M. Tillcmont, j). 621, art. 
xvi. have acknowietige^.d the truth of 
this prodigy, but have greatly differed 
as to the cause of such miraculous 
event, the former ascribing it, some 
to one magician, and some to anotlier: 
In Antoninus’s Pillar, the glory is as- 
cribed to Jupiter the god of rain and 
thunder. Bui the. Christians affirmed, 
that God granted this favour at the 
prayer of the Christian soldiers in the 
Roman army, who are said to have 
t'ornposed the twelfth, or tbo Meliteno 


legion; and, as a mark of distinction, 
we are told that they received the title 
of the Thundering Legion fi’om Antoni- 
nus. (Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 
5.) Mr. Moyle, in the second veluuic 
of his works, has endeavoured to cx^ 
plode this story of the Thuudf ring Le- 
gion, which occasioned Mr. Whistou to 
publish an answer in 1726, entitled. 

Of the Thundering Legion;’* or. Of 
the rnTaculous Deliverance of Marras 
Antoninus and his Army, upon the 
Prayers of the Christians- 
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wrote also to the senate, desiring them to act with indul- 
gence rather than severity ; not to slied the blood of any 
senator or noble, or of any other person whatsoever, but to 
allow tliis honour to his reign, that even under tlie misfortune 
of a rebellion, .none hud lost their lives, except in the first 
heat of thetumuit: “ And I wish,” said he, “ that I could 
even recal to life many of those who have been killed ; for 
revenge in a prince hardly ever pleases, .since, even when 
just, it is considered too severe.” In the year 17G Anto- 
ninus visited Syria and Egypt ; the kings of thosb countries, 
and ambassadors also from Parthia, came to visit him. He 
staid several days at Smyrna, afid after he had settled the 
alFairs of the east, went to Athens, on which city he con- 
ferred several honours, and appointed public professors 
there. From theiuc lie returned to Home w'ith his son 
(.^ouiraodua, w hom he chose consul for the year following, 
though he was then hut sixteen years of age, having ob- 
tained a dispensation for that purpose. ()n the 27th of 
Sept, the same year, he gave him the title of imperator ; 
and on the 23d of Dec. he entered Rome in triumph, with 
C'ouuuodus, on account of the victories gained over the 
Germans. Dion Cassius tells us that he remitted all the 
debts which were due to himself and the public treasury 
tluring forty-six years, from the time that Adrian had 
granted the same favour, and burnt all the writings relating 
10 those debts. He applied himself likewise to correct 
many enormities, and introduced several excellent regula- 
tions. He moderated the expenccs laid out on gladiators; 
nor would he sufler them to fight but with swords which 
were blunted like foils, so that their skill might be shewn 
without any danger of their lives. He endeavoured to clear 
up many obscurities in the laws, and mitigated, by new 
decrees, the severity of the old law's. He was the first, ac- 
cording to Capitolinus (Vit. Anton, cap. xxvii.) who 
appointed the names of all the children, born of Roman 
citizens, * to be registered within thirty days after their 
birth ; and this gave him occasion to establish public re- 
gisters in the provinces. He renewed the law made by 
Nerva, tliut no suit should be carried on against the dead, 
hut within five years aftfer their decease. He made a dc- 
crec, that all tlu; senators should have at least a fourth part 
of their estate in Italy. Capitolinus gives an account of 
several other regulations which he established. In the 
year 171 he left Rome with his son Commodus, in order to 
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go against the jVIarcomanni, aiui other barbarous nations; 
and the year following gained a considerable victory over 
them : he would, in all probability, liave entirely subdued 
them in a very short time, had he not been taken with an 
illness, which carried him off on the 17th of March 180, 
in the lifty-ninth yeari*of his age, and nineteenth of his 
reign. The whole empire regretted the loss of so valuablo 
a prince, and paid the greatest regard to his memory ; he 
was ranked amongst the gods, and every person almost 
had a statue of him in their houses. His book of “ Medi- 
tations” has been much admired. It is written in Greek, 
and consists of twelve books ; there have been several edi- 
tions of it in Greek and Latin, two of which were printed be- 
fore the year lt535, when the learned Mcnic Casaubon, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, jiublished a second edition of his 
translation of this woik into lOnglish, dedic.-tiod to Laud, 
arclibishop of Canterbury. It was also translated, in a very 
inelegant style, by Jeremy Collier, 'riiere was an edition 
afterwards printed at Glasgow, wJiich is more correct; but 
the best is that published by the rev. R. Graves, 1792, 8vo. 
Of the learned Gataker's two editions, Cambridge, 1C52, 
4to, and Lut. and London, 1097, the former is pre- 
ferred. It is. perhaps unnecessary’ to remark, that the 
valuable “ Itinerary,” called Antoninus's, does hot belong 
to this, or any emperor of the name. 

In Dacier’s, and some other lives of this emperor, in 
which he is celebrated as possessing every virtue that can 
adorn ])ublic and private life, and doubtless he had many, 
the edict which we have given in the life of his predecessor 
Antoninus Pius, in favour of the Christians, has been 
ascribed to Marcus. Lardner has very ably stated the 
arguments usually brought to prove a fact so incredible. 
Marcus, it is certain, during his whole reign, was an impla- 
cable persecutor of the Chri.stians, and this not from mere 
ignorance of their moral character, for he knew them, 
hated them, and shewed them no mercy. He allowed and 
encouraged the most barbarous treatment of their persons, 
and was yet himself a person of great humanity of temper, 
just and beneficent to the rest of mankind, free from re- 
proach in his general conduct, and in several parts of it was 
a model worthy of tlie imitation of Christians. Mosbeim 
remarks, that, if we except Nero, there was no reign under 
which the Christians were more injuriously and cruelly 
treated, than under that of the wise and virtuous Marcus 
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Aurelius ; and yet there was no reign under which such 
numerous and victorious apologies were published in their 
behalf. Those which Justin Martyr, Athenagoras and 'ra- 
tiaii wrote upon this occasion are “still extant. Among the 
victims in his reign were the above Justin Martyr and Po- 
lycarp. Lardncr, Mosheim, and Mihier, have many excel- 
lent observations on this inconsistency of character in the 
successor and admirer of Antoninus Pius. * 

ANTONINUS, or ANTONIUS LIBERALIS, a Greek 
author, who made a collection of “ Metamorphoses” taken 
from Nicander and other authors. Some think he was the 
same with Antonius Liberalis, who lived in the first century, 
whom Stietonkts enumerates among the most celebrated 
rhetoricians, and who is also mentioned by St. Jerome. 
They appear, however, to be different, as the one wrote 
in Latin, and the other in Greek.* 

• ANTONIO (da Messina), so called because he was of 
that city, was also named Antonello. He was bom in 
and died in 1475. He was the first of the Ita- 
lians who painted in oii. Having seen at Naples a pic- 
ture which king Alfonso had just received from Flanders, 
he was so struck w’ith the liveliness, force, and softness of 
the colours, that he (juitted his business to go and' find out 
John Van Eyck, who he had been told was the painter of 
it. The consequences of this journey were, that Van Eyck 
communicated to him his secret; and on the return of An- 
tonio to Venice, Beilin artfully inveigled it out of him, and 
published it abroad. In the mean time, Antonio had in- 
trusted it to one of his scholars, named Dominico. This 
Dominico, being called to Florence, gratuitously imparted 
it to Auflrew del Castaguo, who, actuated by the basest 
ingratitude and the greediness of gain, assassinated his 
friend and benefactor. All these incidents happening in 
raj)id succession, occasioned the mystery of painting in oil 
to be quickly spread over all Italy. The schools of Venice 
and Florence were the forepiost to adopt it; but that of 
Home did not hesitate long to foHow their example. Al- 
though we have given 1426 and 1475 as the dates of his 
birth and death, they are not absolutely settled by any of 
his biographers. Gallo is of opinion that he was born in 

^ Grn. Diet.— Mo&heim.-— Milner.— T.ardner’s Works, vol. VIT.— Brncket. 

^ rubric. Bibl, Gra)c.— Vossms.— Moreri.— Saxii Onoinasticow. 
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1447, and died in 14^)6. Vasari leaves the matter in. 
doubt. * 

ANTONIO (Niciioi^s), a very learned and useful 
Spanish biographer, was born at Seville in 1617. His fa- 
ther was made president of the admiralty established in tlmt 
city by Philip IV. He received his early education among 
the dominicans, and studied philosophy and divinity after- 
wards at Salamanca, under the ablest masters, particularly 
Francis Kamos del Manzano, who was afterwards preceptor 
to the king and preceptor to Charles II. He then returned 
to Seville, and entirely devoted to study, passed the whole 
of his time in the Benedictine convent, where Benedict 
de la Serra, the a])bot, liad collected a very copious library, 
and where Antonio lirst planiu!d and composed his valuable 
“ Bibliotheca Hispana.” When considerably advanced in 
this work, he brought it with him to Rome in 16.59, at 
which time he was sent thither by Philip IV. in the cha- 
racter of agent-general of affairs coiu:erning the crowti of 
Spain, the two .Sicilies, and the irxpiisition, and he conti- 
nued in this office twenty-two years, at the end of which 
Charles II. recalled him to Madrid, and made him a mem- 
ber of his council. Notwithstanding these profitable em- 
ployments, he was so charitable to the poor, as frequently 
to be in want himself, bat was considerably relieved by a 
{•anonry of Seville, which pope Alexander VII. bestowed 
upon him, on the rcconmiendatioii of the cardinal of Ara- 
gon. He died at Madrid iu 1 684, and w'us then a kuighl 
of the order of Si. James. It is .said that among his 
papers was found a commission appointing him one 
of the supreme council of justice, hut it i .9 certain 
<hat he never filled that office. He left no property, but 
a library of thirty thousand volumes. His publications 
were, 1. “ Dc exilio, sivc de exilii pmna anticpia et 
nova, exsukmifjue coiiditione et juribus, Jibri tres,” Ant- 
werp, 1659, fol. The editor of the Biog. Universelle 
speaks of a previous editip.u, 1641 ; but this we do not find 
in the author’s account iu his “ Bibl. Hispatia.” This is 
said to have been written when lie was only twcnty-tlirt;e 
years old. id. Bibliotheca Hispana Nova,” Rome, 16.72, 
2 v’ols. fol. and lately reprinted by Francis Perez Bayer, 
of Valentia, at Madrid, 1783, 2 vols. fol. In this work, 
Antonio, according to the custom of the time, arranges hi# 


* Vasari,— Biog. Univefsell#.— Pilkiugton’s Diet, 
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authors in the alphabetical order of their Christian nairies^ 
a fault not conveniently remedied by his indexes, which 
are intended to divide liis authors into classes. The collcc> 
tion is unquestionably creditable to Spanish learning and 
industry, but many of the persons here recorded have long 
been in the Jand of oblivion, and among these we may 
surely reckon the greater part of an hundred and sixty 
authors who have written on the immaculate conception. 
3. “ Bibliotheca llispana veins, complcctens i^riptores qui 
ab Octaviani Augnsti imperio usque ad annum M. ilorue- 
runt,” Rome, 1096, 2 vols. fol. 'J'he M.in this title should 
be M. D. Antonio having left no mc^ans of defraying the 
cxpence of this publication, cardinal d’ Aguirre took the 
whole upon himself, and employed Emmanuel Mars, a 
learned Valentian, as editor. T’he authors arc here ranged 
in chronological order, with proper indexes, &c. 'riu; 
“ Bibliotheca Nova,” altliough published first, is in fact a 
sequel to this last, which has also been reprinted by Bayer 
at Madrid, 1788. Baillet ])refers Antonio’s work to every 
tiling of the kind, and Morhof considers it as a model. 
David Clement prefers it to ail the Bibliothecas except 
that of Quetif and Echurd. lie thinks him blameable, 
however, tor not giving the titles of books in their proper 
language, an objection to which other biographers, and 
particularly the Erench, until lately, have been justly li- 
able. One other publication of Antonio was printed for 
the first time so lately as 1742, at Valentia, under the title 
of “ Censura dc histfirias fabulas, obra postuma,” fol. or- 
namented with plates, and published by D. Gregoire May- 
ans y Siscar. We know not whether this be part of a work 
in which Antonio tells us he was long engaged, and which 
was to be called ‘‘ Trupli^um historico-ecclesiasticum 
Deo veritutis erectum ex manubiis pseudo-historicorum, 
qui Elavii Lucil Dextri, M. Maximi, Uelec'<e, Braulionis, 
Luitpraiidi, et Juliaui nomine circumferuntur ; hoc est, 
Viudiciai verae atque dudum notae Hispananim rerum his- 
torix, Gerniaiiarumnostraj gcnlislaudum non ex Germano- 
Euldcusibus chronicis cmcndicatarum in libertatem et 
puritatem plena assertio,” a work which Baylc thinks would 
have been of dangerous consequence, as people seldom 
like to be set right as to the fabulous stories which have 
long flattered their vanity. * V 


} Qen. Diet.— Life in bis Cibl. Hhp. art. Nic<daf.— Bing. UniTejrsetle. 
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ANTONIUS (Godefroy), a celebrated German law- 
yer, was born at Frendenbcrg in Westphalia, and died in 
1618, at that time professor of civil law', and chancellor of 
the university of Giessen, of which he was one of the 
founders. The landgrave Lewis had a great esteem for 
him, and employed him in various confidential matters. 
On the subject of the constitutional rights of the emperor 
of Germany, liis opinions were more favourable to his im- 
perial majesty than those of Herman Vullejiis, with w'liom 
he was consequently drawn into a controvel•s3^ * ' He wrote 
a great many treatises on almost every bnincli of tlic civil 
law, of which a catalogue is given in Witten’s “ Memoriir 
Jurisconsultorum,” and in Striedta’s “ Hesse savaute.” 
His principal works are, 1. “ Dispntationes Fendalcs,” 
Marbtirgh, 4to, of which there have been six edi- 

tions: that of IStryke, published at Halle, 169P, 4to, is the 
best. 2. “ He ('amenc imperialis jurisdictione,” which 
involved him in the dispute with Herman Vullejus, and 
produced, 3. “ Hisp. Apolog. de potestatc irnperatoris 
legibus soluta and 4. “ Dispntationes unti-Vhd!ejan;r,” 
Giessen, 16 lO, 4io ; but Vntlejus sht.vved more mo- 

deration in this controversy than his antagonist.* 

.\NTONIUiS (MAUees), a Roman orator, highly cele- 
brated Cicero, after rising successively through tiie se- 
veral ])reparatory offices in the commonwealth, was mailc 
consul in the year of Rome 6.53; and then governor of 
Cilicia, in qualit\r of proconsul, w'here he performed so 
manj' gre.at exj)loits in the arm^'^ that he obtained the 
honour of a triumph. In onhu' to improve his talent for 
eloquence, he became a scholar to ti»o greatest men at 
Rhodes and Athens, in his way to Cilicia and on his return 
to Rome. Afterwards he was appointed cens<>r, and dis- 
charged the office w'ith great reputation ; he curried his 
cause btd'ore the people against Marcus J^nroniu.*;, who had 
preferred an accusation ol bribery against hi'.j), in revetige 
for Antonius’s having erased his name out. of the list of 
senators; which this wise -censor ban done, because Duro- 
iiius, when tribune of the people, had abrogated a law, which 
restrained immoderate expence In feasts. 1 i c '^as one of the 
greatest orators ever known at Feme; and it w'as owing to 
him, according to Cicero, that Rome udght be considered 
as a rival even to Greece itself in the art of eloquence 

} Moreri.—Bi&g. Uniycrj'jlle. 
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He de&oded, amongst many others, Marcus Aquilius.; and 
moved the judges- iji so sensible a manner, by the tears he 
shed, and the scars he shewed upon the breast of his client, 
that he carried his cause. Cicero has given us the cha- 
racter of his eloquence and of his action. He never would 
publish any of his pleadings, that he might not, as he said, 
be proved to say in one cause, what might be contrary to 
what he should advance in another. He affected to be a 
man of no learning, which .Bayle supposes he did not so 
much out modesty as policy ; finding himself established 
in the reputation of a great orator, lie thought the world 
would admire him more, if they supposed this eloquence 
owing entirely to the strength of his natural genius, rather 
than the fruit of a long application to. the study of Greek 
authors. And with regard to the judges, he thought no- 
thing more proper to produce a good efiect, than to make 
them believe that he pleaded without any preparation, and 
to conceal from them all the artifice of rhetoric. But yet 
he was learned, and not unacquainted with the best Gre- 
cian authors, of wliich there are proofs in several passages 
of Cicero. This appearance, however, of modesty and 
his many otlier qualifications, rciulered him no less dear to 
persons of distinction, than his eloquence made him uni- 
versally admired. He was unfortunately killed during the 
disturbances raised at Rome by Marius and Cinna; and his 
head was exposed before the rostrum, a place which he 
had adorned with his triumphal spoils. This happened in 
Uie year of Rome 667. 

He left two sons, Marcus and Caius, efwhom Bayle says, 
that they “ were more worthy to be tjte father and uncle 
of Antonins the triumvir, than sons jafv^tlie great man who 
gave them life.” The elder surnamed Creticus, 

never raised himself beyond the praetorship, but executed 
that office with a prodigious extent of authority, having 
the same commission which Pompey had afterwavds, for im- 
porting corn and exterminaung the pirates, whi:elt gave him 
the whole command of the seas. He committed great- ex- 
tortions in the provinces, particularly in Sicily. He in- 
vaded Crete without any declaration of war, on purpose to 
enslave it; and with such an assurance of victory, that be 
carried with him more fetters than arms. But he met with 
the fate that he deserved : for the Cretans totally routed 
him in a naval engagement, and returned triumphant into 
their ports, with the bodies of their enemies hanging on 
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their masts. He died soon after this disgrace^ infamous in 
his character, “ nor in any respect a better man,’Vsays As*- 
coiiius, “ than his son.” 

His brother Cains bore arms under Sylla in the war 
against Mithridates, and raised such disturbances in Achaia^ 
that for this and other crimes lie was afterwards expelled 
the senate by the censors. However, he was raised by 
Crassus and Csesar to the consulship with Cicero ; when 
the Catilinarian conspiracy breaking out, he was appointed 
to head the forces against Catiline. He did not go in per- 
son, being either really or pretendedly sick ; some say he 
pretended sickness, apprehensive lest Catiline, if he ap- 
peared, should make discoveries against him. He after- 
wards governed Macedonia for three years with such ex- 
tortion and violence, that the senate recalled, tried, con- 
victed, and banished him. ‘ 

ANTONIU'S (Marcus), the triumvir, was son of Anto- 
nins Creticus, by Julia, a noble lady of such merit, that 
IMutarch affirms her to have been “ comparable to the wis- 
est and most virtuous ladies of that age ; but she w^ by no 
means happy in her husbands ; for, after the death of An- 
tonins, she married P. Cornelius Lentulus, an accomplice 
in Catiline’s conspiracy, and punished with death for that 
crime. She was also as little fortunate in her sons, who 
were three; for Cains and Lucius seem to have had (Lu- 
cius especially) all the vices of their brother Marcus, 
without any of liis virtues. 

Anthony, losing his father when young, launched at once 
into all the excess of riot and dchaucherv, and w'asted his 
whole patrimony before he had put on the manly gown. 
His comely person, lively wit, insinuating address, made 
young Curio fond of him, who involved himself on his ac- 
count in a debt of 50 , 000 /, yvhich greatly afflicting old 
Curio, Cicero was called in td heal the distress of the fa- 
mily ; who advised the father to discharge the debt of the 
son, but to insist upon it as a condition, that he should 
have no farther commerce with Antiiony. Afterwards An- 
thony went abroad to learn the art of war under Gabinius, 
who gave liim the command of his horse in Syria ; where 
he sigiialized his courage in the restoration of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. Anthony shewed, on this occasion, that 
be had a tender and compassionate dispositiop ; for Pto- 
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lemy was so enragetl at the inhabitants of Pclusttim fof 
their revolt, that they had all been put to death by hia 
order, if Anthony’s intercession had not saved them. He 
performed afterwards some noble exploits, vrhich gained 
him high reputation as a commander. 

From Egypt, instead of coming home, where his debts 
very probably might not suffer him to be easy, he went to 
Cnesar into (jaul j. and after some stay there,' being furnished 
•with money ancD^credit by Caisar, returned to Rome to sue 
for the questorship. In tliis suit he succeeded ; and after- 
wards obtained the tribunate ; in which office he was zea- 
lously active for Cresar. But finding the senators exaspe- 
rated against this general, he fled in disguise to Cjcsar’s 
camp ; complaining, when he arrived, that there was no 
safety at Rome, nothing right done there, and that the tri- 
bunes could not perform their office but with danger of 
their lives. Cirsar upon this inarched immediately into 
Italy, which made Cicero say, that Anthony was “ as much 
the cause of the ensuing war as Helen was of that of l^'roy.” 
But thri was said in a professed invective, which must not 
be interpreted too literally; the flight of the triluincs gave 
(.’tesar a plausible pretext for beginning, and seemed to 
sanctify his attempt; but his real motive, as Plutarch says, 
was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander to dis- 
turb the peace of mankind — the unquenchable thirst of 
empire, and the wild ambition of being the greatest man 
m the world, which was not possible till Pompey was de- 
stroyed. 

Caesar, having made himself master of Rome, gave An- 
thony the government of Italy, with the command over the 
legions there, and he gained the love of the soldiery; to 
preserve which, he used to exercise and eat with them, 
and make them presents when his circumstances permitted. 
Bat what was more to his honour, he assisted O.csar so 
successfully on several occasions, that twice particularly* 
when Caesar’s army had been put to flight, he rallied tlie 
scattered troops, and gained the victory ; this raised his re- 
• putation so much, that he was reckoned inferior only to 
Cicsar. After the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, Cjvsar, 
as an acknowledgment of Anthony’s great services, made 
him master of the horse, but in this office he behaved most 
oppressively. For though he assembled the senate, and 
maintained a shadow of liberty, yet he exercised himself 
upon all occ3hion.s arbitrarily and tyraiinicaily ; and this 
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behaviour, together with his ilissolute life (for he was de- 
bauched to the last degree), was the reason, as Plutarch 
says, why Caesar the next year did not admit him his col- 
league in the consulship, although be admitted him two 
years after. 

Upon the death of Caesar, Anthony was alarmed, and 
hid himself during the night under the disguise of a slave; 
but, hearing that tiie conspirators were retired to the Capi- 
tol, he assembled tiie senate as consul,' t6 deliberate, upon 
the present situation of the commonwealth. Here Cicero 
moved for a decree of a general amnesty, or act of oblivion, 
for all tliat was passed ; to which they unanimously agreed. 
Anthony dissembled well; seemed to be adl goodness; 
talked of nothing but healing nicasiire.s ; and, as a proof of 
his sincerity, moved, tliat the conspirators should be in- 
vited to take })art in their deliberations, and sent his son a$ 
an ijostage for their safety. Upon this they all came down 
from tlie Capitol ; and to crown the joy of the day, Brutus 
snp|>ed with Lepidus, as Cassius did with Anthony. An- 
thony is said to have asked Cassius, during supper, whe- 
ther he still wor(i a dagger under his gown r” “ Yes,’* 
replied Cassius, and a very large one, in ease you invade 
the sovereign power.” 

This was what Anthony continually aimed at; and, a.s 
the event shewed, he pursued his measures with the great- 
est address. He artfully proposed a (fecree for the con- 
firmation of Ca'sar’s acts; and getting Caisar’s register into 
his power, proposed as Casar’s acts whatever suited his 
purpose. He procuretl a public funeral for C:esar, and 
took that opportunity of haranguing tlie soldiers and j)o- 
pulacc ill his favour, and inflamed them so against the 
etmspirators, that Brutus and Cassius were forced to leave 
the city. He made a progress through Italy, to solicit the 
veteran soldiers, having first secured Lepidus, who had the 
army, to his interests ; he seized the public treasure ; and 
he treated Octavius, upon his arrival, with superciliousness 
and contempt, though the adopted sou and heir of Julius 
Caisar, Tlie patriots, however, with Cicero at their head, 
espousing Octavius, in order to destroy Anthony, the lai- 
ter was forced to change his measures, and he endeavoured 
to extort the provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Bru- 
tus and (’assius ; hut not succeeding, resoh’ed to possess 
himself of Cisalpine Gaul, and besieged liecimns Brutus 
in Mutina. 'Lhia siege is one of the most memorable evenis 
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of the kind in history, and in conducting which Anthony, 
though defeated, gained great reputation; the consuls 
Hittius and Pansa wete bi)th slain ; and nothing but supe* 
rior force could have left Octavius master of the held* 
Anthony fled in great confusion, wanting even the ne- 
cessaries of life ; and this very man, who had hitherto 
wallowed in luxury and intemperance, was obliged to live 
for some days up<m rcmts and water. He fled to the Alps, 
and was received'fiy'Lepdos, with whom, and Octavius, 
he formed the second Mumvirate, as it has usually been 
called. When these three conferred, they would easily be 
persuaded, that the patriots wanted only to destroy them 
all, which could not be done so effectually, as by clashing 
them against one another. Tbey^therefore combined, pro- 
scribed their respective enemies, and divided the empire 
among themselves. Cicero fell a sacriflce to the resoiit- 
meiit of Anthony, who indeed was charged with most of the 
murders then committed ; but they were rather to be put 
to the account of his wife Fulvia, who, being a woman of 
avarice, cruelty, and revenge, committed a thousand enor- 
mities of which her husband was ignorant, insomuch that, 
his soldiers once bringing to him the head of a man killed, 
as they supposed, by his order, he denied that he had ever 
seen or known him. 

CTpon the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by Octavius and 
Anthony at Philippi, which was owing chiefly to the u»ili- 
tary skill and bravery of the latter, Anthony obtained the^ 
sovereign dominion ; and here he presents us with a most 
uncommon picture of human nature, when we consider 
how he was roused at once by Caesar’s death from the 
midst of pleasure and debauch, formed the true plan ofhis 
interest, and pursued it with a most surprising vigour and 
address, till, after many and almost insuperable difficulties, 
he accomplished at length what he all along aimed at. 
After the battle at Philippi, Anthony went into Asia, where 
lie had the most splendid court that ever was seen. The 
kings and princes of Asia came to his levee, and acknow- 
ledged no other sovereign in the east but him. Queens 
and princesses, knowing him doubtless to be a man of gal- 
lantry, strove who should win his heart; and the famous. 
Cleopatra of Egypt succeeded. The rest of Anthony’s 
'history, his most luxurious and effeminate manner of living 
with this princess, and his ignominious death (for such it 
may be justly called), are all minutely and copiously re- 
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lated in the article of Cleopatra, to which we refer the 
reader. We shall only add a short account of Marcus Ju* 
nius Aiitonius, his sop by Fulvia. 

Tins Antonius, after the death of his father, and the 
conquest of Egypt, was so favoured by Octavius, now 
Augustus, that from one office to another he was raised to 
the consulship in the year of Rome 744. He married 
Marcella, daughter of Octavia, the iliiste]^.of Augustus, by 
which he became next in his favour Ao Agrippa ; but prov* 
ing ungrateful to the emperor, for he was one of the first 
who debauched his daughter Julia, and being also sus** 
pcctcd of a conspiracy against him, he killed himself, as is 
said, to prevent the infamy of being condemned. It is to 
him that Horace addresses the second ode of the fourth 
book ; and the ancient scholiast upon this ode relates, that 
Antonius wrote a poem of twelve books in heroic verse, en- 
titled “ Diomedea.” He left one son very young, named 
Julius Antonius, in whom seems to have ended this ancient 
family; an illustrious one, says Tacitus, but unfortunate : 
“ Multa claritudine generis, sed improsperfi.” * 
ANTONIUS iELlUS NEBRISSENSIS, or Antony of 
Lebrija or I^ebrixa, was bom in 1442, at Lcbrixa, a town 
in Andalousia. At the age of fourteen he went to the 
imiversity of Salamanca, and five years after studied at 
some of the most celebrated schools in Italy, and such was 
his application, that within ten years he had run through 
the whole circle of sciences. He was an able Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin scholar, and on that account, on his re- 
turn to Salamanca, was promoted to the classical chair. 
During the twenty years that he filled this station, he 
published various works on the learned languages, the 
belles lettres, mathematics, medicine, grammar, jurispru- 
dence, and sacred criticism. He had the farther honour 
of suggesting to cardinal Ximencs, who had invited him to 
the newly-founded university of Alcala, the plan of his ce- 
lebrated Polyglot, and assisted in the publication. He 
finished his labours by inquiries into the history of his 
country, and intended to have written the lives of the kings 
of Spain, being appointed historiographer to his majesty, 
but was too far advanced in life for the undertaking. He 
died at Alcala de Henarez, July 11, 1522. His eloge, 
proposed by the academy of Madrid, was published so 
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lately st» 1796, by D. I. B. A|unoz. The list of his works 
in thd' ** Bibl. Hispana nova,'* is said to be erfofieous and 
defective, yet we know not of a better. Among his works 
may be mentioned, 1.' Twodecjfdesof the history of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,** Granada, 1545, fol. 2. Lexicon, 
Spanish and Latin, and Latin and Spanish, of which, ac- 
cording to D. Clement, ^ere have been eighteen editions, 
the first and mos^t rdiri^ Alcala, 1532, fol. 3. Explana- 
tions on the Holy S 9 tipltfres, in the Critici Sacri ; com- 
mentaries on many ancient anthbrs, &c. His Latin poems 
were published at Vivamo, 1491.* 
i .-ANTONY tST.) See ANTHONY. 

. ANTONY, or ANTONIUS (St.), of Padua, or of Por- 
tugal, of the religious order of S't. Francis, and the Thau- 
maturgus of his age, was the son of Martin Bulhan or 
Bouillan, and of Mary of Trevera, and born at Lisbon in 
the year 1195. He first joined the community of the 
canons of the cathedral of Lisbon, and then associated with 
the regular canpns of St. Vincent in the suburbs of that 
city, where he lived a retired and austere life, and after- 
wards became one of the order of St. Francis. He left off 
his baptismal name of Ferdinand, and adopted that of An- 
tony. Conceiving the design of going to Africa, he em- 
barked for that continent ; but his vessel being blown back 
to Messina, he found himself obliged to remain in Italy, 
where he studied theology, and preached with milch repu- 
tation. He afterwards visited Montpellier, Thoulouse, and 
Padua, and made many converts by the earnestness of liis 
preaching; and bis discourses, we are told, were confirmed 
by miracles. Pope Gregory IX had so high an opinion of 
him that he named him “ I'he Ark of the New Testament, 
and the secret Depository of sacred learning.** His long 
stay at Padua procured him the surname by which he is 
distinguished. In this place he died, June 13, 1231, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, and w’as canonized in the 
following year by pope Gregory above mentioned. His 
body was placed in the superb church which bears his 
tiame. There are several sermons of this saint extant, and 
some other works. Father Jean of the Hague, a* religious 
of the same order, and professor of theology, printed a new 
edition of his works in 1641, to which he added those 
ascribed to St. Francis, and a life of Antony'. These works 

' VoMius lie SiMcnt. Mathemat.— Cavo, TOl. II.— Bibl. Hispao.— Bioj. UiU- 
verselle.— SaxU Onoqusticon.— Moreri. • 
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arc entitled, ‘‘ Sermonoi dpnt|iilii<^lcs ad^entUSjpf.-lp*^^^^ 
siniac, ac veliqui omnes tie tempore. , SerOMWl^^iw 
Iiiterprctatio vel expositio niystica in sacraoi ScnptUrftfWf? 
Cuiicordaiitiai morales. saCroriim liibiioruai.** This last is 
divided into live books. * , . 

ANVAUI. See ANWERY. 

ANVILLE (John-Baptiste Bourionon w’),; first geo^ 
grapher to the king of France, i|eiinber of the academy 
of inscriptions and belles lettres^l^and of the society of 
antiquaries, Loudon, and joinUgeogi^phcr of the academy 
of sciences, was born at Pans on. the llthof July, 1697,, 
His father’s name was liubert Buurignou, and his mother's 
Charlotte Vaugon. 

M. d’Anville discovered a taste for geography from his 
earliest years, excited by meeting accidentally with a chart 
when aliout twelve years old, and throughout the course of 
his youthful studies, he paid less attention to the language 
or sentiment of a classic than to the maps of the countries 
treated of, which he endeavoured to delineate, and to 
trace the sites of battles, and the march of generals. He 
had so improved himself in this branch that, at the age of 
twenty-two, he published some charts which obtamed the 
approbation of the abbe de Longnerre, whose opinion was 
then considered as highly honourable. In these charts, it 
lias been said that he exhibited every thing that was 
known, and was ignorant in nothing but that of which it 
was impossible for him to have acquired a knowledge at 
tiie time he delineated them. 

To the study of modern geography, M. d'Anville joined 
that of ancient geography and of the middle ages, jvhicli 
unites the two. lie perused with care the works of geo- 
grapiiers, philosophers, historians, orators, and even poets, 
solely with a view to tlie object of his researches ; but in 
the study of ancient geography, he had to encounter with 
many dilHcultics. Such was the state of science when he 
vindertook. the task, that be had no guide but a few very 
inaccurate astronomical observations, and no geometrical 
determination of positions and distances. He was likewise 
obliged to take an infinite deal of pains in ascertaining the 
kinds of measurement employed by the ancients, some- 
times because the same measures went under difi’erent 
names, and sometimes, although bearing the same names, 

* Murtri.iy^.BAillct Vim dcs Sainti.— toI, H. 
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becauto they differed according to the country or age in* 
whicli* they \tfcre adopted. In a word, this study was so 
much in its infancy when M. d’Anville began his researches, 
that he had innumerable difficulties., to surmount, of which 
they who have profited by his laboui^ and by the advanced 
state of knowledge, can have no idea. 

In the pursuit of all his studies he had every advantage 
^f nature and disposij^on, a strong memory, fin indefati- 
gable ardour, and a depth of judgment which enabled him 
to compare, select, and decide upon the most accurate 
principles. While thus employed, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the academy of belles lettres, whose volumes he 
enriched with many valuable papers. The accuracy of 
M. d’Anville’s maps will, perhaps, appear the more ex- 
traordinary when it is considered that he had never tra- 
velled, and knew very little either of geometry or astro- 
nomy. When the question of the oblate figure of the earth 
was debated among the astronomers, he endeavoured to 
resolve it from the geographical knowledge he bad ac- 
quired, and published a work entitled “ Alesnre conjcc- 
turale de la terre sous requateiir,” and his result was con- 
trary to thjit which had been founded on astronomical ob- 
servations. 

In 1773, the academy of sciences appointed him joint- 
geographer, and although he was now enfeebled by age, 
he wished to testify his respect for the honour, by pre- 
senting the society with some memoirs. In the first and 
most important of these, he corrected an egregious error 
which had appeared in every ni&p, respecting the situation 
of Mesopotamia, and this he had been enabled to do by 
examining the astronomical observations of the Arabians. 

M. d’Anville had made an immense collection of maps, 
which he had an opportunity to increase by the reputation 
he enjoyed in foreign countries, and his correspondence 
with men of learning, navigators, and statesmen of liberal 
and enlightened minds ; every one, indeed, who cultivated 
the study of geography, was desirous to obtain his opinion, 
and happy to add to his collection, as to a general fund for 
the benefit of mankind. This collection was purchased by 
the late king of France in reversion, and the last emph>y- 
ment of M. d’Anville’s life was to arrange and methodize 
the various articles, that they might be consulted with ease 
as well as advantage : he bad no sooner finished tliis labour 
than bis faculties rapidly decayed, and be died of age and 
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infirmity on the 28th of January 1782. , His couuti^men 
have spoken in high terms of his character and accou^lish** 
lueiits. He appears to have been an ardent enthusiast in 
his favourite study, and to have relished no branches of 
science that had not some distant connection with it. In 
conversation he maintained the opinions be bad formed 
with resoluteness, and did not bear tamely to be contra> 
dieted by those who, he know, had not taken equal pains 
to attain knowledge: on other occasions he was mild and 
unassuming. 

His constitution was delicate, and yet, until he was 
nearly sixty years of age, he studied at the rate of fifteen 
hours a day : his habits of temperance, and regularity, and 
the pleasing varieties of a study which was every day be* 
coniiog easier, and every day boeorning liononrablo, no 
doubi made such excessive application more safe than it 
might have proved under less ))rudent management, or less 
favourable circumstances. In 17;i0 be married Mad. Tes- 
tarcl, by whom he left two daughters; one of them took 
the veil, and the other was luun icd to M. ile Ihiuteclair, 
treasurer of France. His wife died about a year before 
him, but such was liis imbecility of mind at that time, that 
he was incapable of being made icijuainted vvitli his loss. 

Besides his numerous maps, he published the. following 
treatises, “ Geogra])iru^ aiiciennc abregee,” 1708, 3 vols. 
12mo. “ Traitc des Mesures itineraircs anciennes et mo- 

domes,” 1769, 8vo. “ Dissertation sur I’etenduc de Tun* 
cienne Jerusalem,” 1747, 8vo. “ Memoir sur I’ Egypt an- 
cienne et moclerne, avec une description dc G<jlpbc Ara- 
bi(jue,” 1766, 4to. “ Etats formes eji Europe apres la 
ciiute do I’enipire lloinain eu Occident,” 1771, 4t(». “ No- 
ti(;e de I’ancienne Gaul, tiree des mouumens lloinaius,” 
1761, 4to. “ Proposition d’une lucsure de la tone dout 
il resulte une diminution considerable vers sa circonfcrence 
sur les paralleles,” 1735, l2ino. “ Mesure conjecturale de 
la terre sur recjuateiir, en consequence de rctcnduc dc la 
mer du Slid,” 1736, 12mo. “ Analyse geographique de 
ritalie,” 1744, 4to. “ Kclaircissenient sur ia carte du 


Canada,” 1755, 4to. “ Meiiioire sur ia carte des cptes de 
la Grcce,” 1751, 4to. “ L’empire Tiirc considerc clans 
son etablissment et ses accroissemens,” 1772, 12mo. “ L’em- 
pirc deRussie, considere dans sonorigine et scis accroisse- 
inens,” 1772, 12mo. “ Mcinoires sur la Chine,” 1776, 8vo. 


“ Memoires sur la mcr Caspienne, sur le cour de I’Euphrate 
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ct dttTigre,^ sur laMesopotamieetTIrak/* 1774. Besides 
ibese^ be was the- author of iwo Memoirs in the academy 
of faiences, and of thirty- seven': in' the volumes of the 
royal academy of inscriptions and belles lettres, beginning 
with vol. XXVI. His “ Compendinni of Ancient Geogra- 
phy” was translated into English, and published in two 
volumes Svo, in I79i, illustrated with mapsj and with very 
useful prolegomena an A notes by the translator..* 
ANWEllV, or ANVARI, one of the most celebrated 
poets of Persia, was born in the twelfth century, and was 
incited to turn poet from the honours bestowed oiiithat 
class by the sultan Sandjar. He presented a composition 
to that sultan, who admitted him to his court, and here 
Rasebidi was his rival. These two poets were for some 
time of opposite parties ; Anvavi was in the camp of Sangiar 
when he attacked Alsitz, governor and afterwards sultan of 
the Kouarasmians, with whom Kaschidi had shut himself 
up. Whilst the two sultans were assailing and repulsing 
each other, the two versifiers were skirmishing in their 
own method, reciprocally throwing at one another rhyjnes 
fastened to the end of an arrow. Our poet was at the 
same time an astrologer ; but in his predictions he was 
particularly unfortunate, and his enemies took advantage of 
this to injure him with the sultan, and he was obliged to 
retire to the town of Balke, where he died in 1200. This 
Persian bard corrected the licentiousness that had been 

i 

customary in the poetry of his country, but nothing of his 
remains except two small pieces, one of which is inserted 
in the Asiatic Miscellany, No. I. 1786, and translated by 
capt. Kirkpatrick; the other, translated into German by 
Cliezy, was published in the secoud number of the Oriental 
Mine, a journal printed at Vienna, under the patronage 
and at tlui expense of count Uzewiiski. * 

ANYi>lU8 (Janus, or Giovanni Aniso), a modern La- 
tin poet, was born at Naples about the year 1472, and to 
oblige his father studied law' ; but, from an irresistible in- 
clination, devoted himself to poetry, travelling frequently 
to different parts of Naples, and to jlomc, where he formed 
an intimacy with several members of the academy, and, 

* Elogfls dcH A<;a«lemi«?icns, rol. III. edit. H??. — Piet. Hist, the ccli'ors of 
«hicf> 8ay d'Anvillc was brother to the eetcbratecl fUravelot, the 

tind that neither of them woulc] use the name lUuir^^ui^tKin, becaii c it v^ns the 
fn qnt Ml name of tbotineii. In 1802 M* Ue Maiioe piibliihed hik LCIuge^ with a 
complete list of his rharts and works, 8vo. 
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according to a very common practice then, assumed^ tdi9 
classical name of Janus Anysiiie. He is said to hav»beeii 
an ecclesiastic, but we have no account of him in that pro* 
fession. As a Latin poet he accpiired great reputation, 
which, it is thought, he would have preserved in the opinion 
of posterity, had he been more select in what ho published. 
Coelio (’alcagnini, however, bestows the highest praise on 
him, as inimitable, or rarely equalled. He died about the 
year 1540. His works are entitled,” 1. “ Jani Anysii Po- 
emata et Satyrap, ad Pompeium Columnain cardinal em,** 
Naples, 1531, 4to; but in this title we ought to read 
** Sententia*” instead of “ Satyroe,” which no where ap- 
pear. His ** Senteiuia),” in iambic verse, were reprinted 
in “ Recueil des divers auteurs sur Poducation des ciifens,’* 
Basil, 1541, and his Kclogues in “ Collection des auteurs 
bucoliques,” ibid. 1 546, 8vo. 2. “ Satyraj ad Pompeium 
Columnam cardinalem,” Naples, 1532, 4to. 3. “ Proto - 
genos,” a tragedy, Naples, 1536, 4to. The hero is Adam, 
but the piece is prolix, and in a bad style : the opposition 
it met with occasioned liis next publications. 4. “ Commen- 
tariolus in tragmdium : Apologia: Kpistolaj : Corroctiones,** 
pieces printed without date. 5. “ Epistolae de religionc, et 
epigrammata,” Naples, 1538, 4to. Anysins had a brother 
Cosmo, a physician by profession, and also a Latin poor. 
His works published at Naples, 1537, 4to, consLt of dif- 
ferent pieces of j)oetry, satires, cjiigrams from the Greek, 
and a commentary on the satires of Ins brother Janus. * 

ANYTA, the name of a Greek lady, aut'nor of some 
verses in the collection entitled “ Carmina novem })oeta- 
rum foeminaruin,” Antwerp, 1568, 8vo, reprinted at Ham- 
burgh, 1734, 4to. In this iast edition there are but eight 
poets, Sappho being printed sep:irately, London, 1733, 4to. 
To tliese two volumes has beeii added a third ; “ Mu- 
lierum Griccarum qnaj oratione pros^ iisjc sunt, fragmenta 
et elogia, Grace, et Lat.” Gottingen, 1739, 4to. These 
three volumes were edited byJ. Christian Wolff.’* 

APACZAI, APATZAI TSERE (John), a man of sin- 
gular character and learhing of the seventeenth cetUury, 
was born in 'IVansylvania, in the %’illage of Apatza, and 
was sent at the expense of the government of his country 
to Utrecht, where he studied thcQriental languages, theo- 

* Biof. Universolh’.— Carin. lllnst. Poet. Ital. Ilf, 68. 
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logy, and philosophy,, with such distinguished success all 
to "be odered the rank of protesson But this he refused 
out of regard to his country, to which lie returned in 1 6 53 . 
Be was then appointed to teach geography, natural phi- 
losophy, and astronomy, in the college of WeiSsenburgh, 
but having declared in favour of the philosophy of Descartes, 
and many of the opinions of the reformed church, his 
enemies were so invei^erate as to sentence him to be thrown 
from the top of a higb tower. By powerful intercession, 
however, they were induced to change his sentence to 
banishment. He now Went, to Clausenburgh, aud taught 
for some time, but a fresh persecution arose, in which he 
would probably have been sacriticed, had be not died a 
natural death in 1659. He wrote ** Dissertatio continens 
introdi|ctionem ad philosophiam sacram,” Utrecht, 1650. 
2. “ Magyar Eiicyclopediat, &c.’* an Encyclopedia in the 
Hungarian language, Utrecht, 1653. 3. “A system of 

Logic, ”‘in the same, Weissenburgh, 1636, 4. “ O ratio 

de studio sapientiae,’* Utrecht, 1655. 5. “ Dissertatio de 

politia ecclesiastica,” Clauseuburgh, 1658.* 

APEL, or APELLUS (John), a lawyer, the contem- 
porary of Luther, was one of the professors of the univer- 
sity of W'^ittemberg, and assisted in the reformation. He 
was born at Nuremberg, in 1486, of which place his father 
was a citizen. Having married a nun while canon of Wurz- 
burgh, he was arrested by orders of the bishop, but pro- 
tected an imperial regiment in the garrison of Nurem- 
berg. He was, however, obliged to resign all his prefer- 
ments, in lieu of which he was afterwards appointed advo- 
cate of the republic of Nuremberg, and counsellor to the 
elector bf Brandenburgh. He died at Nuremberg in 1536. 
He published a defence of his marriage, addressed to the 
prince bishop of VVurzburgh,entitlcd l.“Defensio Jo. Apelli 
pro suo conjugio,” with a preface by Luther, Wittemberg, 
1523, 4to. 2. “ Methodica dialectices ratio, ad jurispru- 
dentiam acconiinodata,’* Norimb. 1535, 4to. This is a 
treatise on the Roman law, or.rather a system of logic ap- 
plicable to that study, aud divestied of the rage for allegory 
which had long prevailed in the schools. Reusner re- 
printed it in his “ Cynosura.” 3. “ Brachylogus juris ci- 
vilis, sive corpus legum^* an abridgment of the civil law. 
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which was long thought to be a production of the sixth 
century, and was even attributed to tbe emperor Jus^ 
tiaian. * 

APELLES, one of t^e most celebrated painters of an- 
tiquity, was born in the isle of Cos, according to Pliny, 
but Lucian and Strabo assign Ephesus as the place of his 
birth, and Suidas, Colophon. He flourished in tbe fourth 
century B. C. and in the time of Alqxaqder the Great.^ He 
was in high favour with this prince, who made a law^that 
no other person should draw his picture but Apelles : he 
accordingly drew him, holding a thunderbolt in his hand, 
and the piece was finished with so mucli skill and dexterity, 
that it used to be said there were two Alexanders ; one in- 
vincible, the son of Philip, the other inimitable, the pro- 
duction of Apelles. Alexander gave him likewise another 
remarkable proof of his regard : for when he employed 
Apelles to draw Canipaspe, one of his mistresses, having 
found that lie had conceived an affection for her, he re- 
signed lier to him ; and it w'ns from iier tliat Apelles is said 
to have drawn his Venus Anadyomenc. I'his prince went 
often to see Apelles when at work ; and one day, as he 
was overlooking him, he is said to have talked so absurdly 
about painting, that Apelles desired him to hold his tongue; 
telling him tliat the very boys who mixed the colours 
laughed at him. Freiushemius, however, thinks it incre- 
dible that Apelles would make use of such au expression 
to Alexander ; or that the latter, who had so good an edu- 
cation, and so fine a genius, would talk so impertinently 
of painting ; nor, perhaps, would Apelles have expressed 
himself to this prince in such a manner upon any other 
occasion. Alexander, as we are told, having seen his 
picture drawn by Apelles, did not commend it so much as 
it deserved ; a little after, a horse happened to be brought, 
which neighed at sight of tiie horse painted in the same 
picture : iijion which Apelles is said to have addressed 
Alexander, “ Sir, it is plain this horse understands paint- 
ing better than yonr majesty.” Buyle, wdth some reason, 
doubts the truth of these anecdotes, and thinks, if true, he 
must have been a capricious bufibon, which is not con- 
sistent with the character usually given of him. 

One of Apelles's chief excellences was the making his 

* niog. Universelle. — Wills’s Dictionary of the learned roea of Nuremberg.— • 
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pictures so exactly resemble the persons represfented, 
that the physiognomists were able to form a judgment as 
readily from his portraits, as if they had seen the originals. 
His readings and dexterity at taking a likeness was of siu« 
gular service in extricating him from a difficulty in which 
he was involved at the court of Kgypt. He had not the 
good fortune to be in favour vvitli Ptolemy, but a storm 
forced him to take shelter at Alexandria, during the reign 
of this prince ; where a mischievous fellow went to him, 
and in the king’s name invited him to dinner. Apelles 
went y and seeing the king in a violent passion, told 
him, hy way of excuse, that he should not have come to 
his table but by his order. He was commanded to shew the 
man who had invited him; which was impossible, the per- 
son who had put the trick upon him not being present : 
Apelles^ however, drew a sketch of his image upon the 
wall with a coal, the first lines of which discovered him 
uumediatoly to Ptolemy. 

Apelles left many excellent pictures, wliich are men- 
tioned with great honour by the ancients ; but his Venus 
Anadyoinone is reckoned his master piece. His Antigoiius 
has also been much celebrated : this was drawn with a 
side-face, to hide tlie deloruiity of Antigonus, who had lost 
an eye. His picture pt Calumny has also been much no- 
ticed,, and is thus explained by Lucian: Antipliilus the 
painter, being piqued at the lavotir shotvn to Apelles at 
the court ol Ptolemy, accused him of being an accomplice 
ill the conspiracy of 'I'licodotus, governor of Pheenicia : 
he affirmed that he had seen Apelles at dinner with '^I'heo- 
dotus, and whispering to him all the time of his eniertain- 
mcni, Ptolemy was also informed by the same person, 
that by the advice of Apelles, the city of 'I’yre had re- 
volted, and that of Pelusium was taken. Although it was 
certain that Apelles had never been at Tyre, and that he 
was not acquainted with Thcodotus, Ptolemy w'as so en- 
raged, that, without examining into the ati'air, he deter- 
mined to put to death the person accused ; and if one of 
the conspirators bad not convinced him that this w'as a 
mere calumny of Antiphilus, Apelles must undoubtedly 
have suffered death upon this accusation. But as soon as 
Ptolemy knew the truth of this affair, he condemned An- 
tiphilus to be a slave to Apelles, and gave the latter a hun- 
dred talents. Mr. Baylc remarks upon this account of 
Lucian, that he has fallen into a great anachronism ; for 
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the conspiracy of Theodotus was in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater, which did not begin till an hundred years after 
the death of Alexander the Great ; and for what ho asserts, 
he quotes the authority of Polybius (lib. iv. and v.) “ We 
must therefore,” says he, “ suppose one or other of these 
two things ; either that Lucian speaks of an Apelles, dif- 
ferent fruin him who was in such reputation at Ali^andria; 
or that he has confounded some plot which was contrived 
under }*tolcmy Philadelphus, with the conspiracy of Theo- 
dotus.” 

'I'o this accotmt of Apelles, taken principally from Bayle, 
it may be necessary to add the opinion of a very superior 
critic, who observes, that “ The name of Apelles in Pliny 
is the synonime of unrivalled and unattainable excellence, 
but the enumeration of his works points out the modiiica- 
tion which we ought to apply to that superiority : it neither 
comprises exclusive sublimity of invention, the most acute 
discrimination of cliaracter, the widest sphere of compre- 
benrion, the most judicious and best balanced compositioii, 
nor tbe deepest pathos of ex[)ression : his great preroga- 
tive consisted more in the unison than in tlic ijxteut of his 
powers : he knew better what he could do, what ought to 
be done, at what point he could arrive, and what lay be- 
yond his reach, than any other artist. Grace of conception 
and refinement of taste were his elements, and went hand 
in hand with grace of execution and taste in finish, power- 
ful and seldom possessed singly, irresistible when united: 
that he built botii on the tirm basis of the former system, 
not on its subversion, his well-known contest of lines with 
Protogenc.s, not a legendary tale, but a well-attested fact, 
irrefragably proves; what those lines were, drawn with 
nearly miraculous .subtlety in diiferent colours, one upon 
the other, or rather within each other, it would be equally 
unavailing and useless to inquire; but the corollaries we 
may deduce from the contest, are obviously these ; that 
the schools of Greece recognized all one elemental prin- 
ciple; that aciit&ness and fidelity of eye and obedienca 
of baud form precision, precision proportion, proportion 
beauty : that it is the ‘ little more or less’ iinpercepuhle 
to vulgar eyes, which constitutes grace, and establishes the 
superiority of one artist over another ; that the knowledge 
of the degrees of things, or taste, presupposes a perfect 
knowledge of the things theiu.selves : that colour, grace, 
and taste, are ornaments, not substitutes of form, expve-- 
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aion, and- character, and when they usurp that title, dege<« 
nerate into splendid faults. Such vrere the principles on 
which A|)elles formed his Venus, or father the personifi- 
cation of the birthday of love, the wonder of art, "the^de- 
spair of artists'^; whosjp outline baffied every attempt at 
emendation, whilst imitation shrunk from the purity, the 
force, the brilliancy, the^^ evanescent gradations of her 
tints.”* . : 

APELLES, an heretic of the second century, was a 
native of Syria ; whence* coming to Home, he was cor- 
rupted in his doctrine by a woman, who was called Phi- 
lumeha, and pretended to prophetic illuminations. He 
became a rigid disciple of Matcus, but, being excommu- 
nicated for his incontinence, he fled to Alexandria, where 
he broached a new heresy, which cliiefly diffused itself 
through Egypt and Asia. TertulUan speaks thus : “ The 
Holy Ghost foresaw au angel of seduction in a certain vir- 
gin named Pliiliunena, transforming itself into an angel of 
light, by whose delusion Apelles should be taught a new 
heresy.” By the oracular responses of this demoniac vir- 
gin, he learned to deny the veracity of the prophets, the 
resurrection of the body, to reject the law of Moses, and 
in many writings to blaspheme the divine oracle. Deceived 
by her diabolical possession, he wrote the revelations which 
lie learned from her. The hook was entitled ** The Pro- 
phecies and Revolutions of Pliilumcna,” but no part of his 
works is extant, and indeed much of his history is doubtful. 
A[>clles lived to he very old, and in his latter days ap- 
jteared very gra\c and rigid. Du Fresnoy places this sect 
A.D. 175; Kclumlj A.D. 180; Daiiams, 181. They were 
called Apellitcs, Aj)elIoians, or Apellicians. * 

APEli (Marcus), one of the finest orators of his time, 
was a Gaul 1;^ birth, and flourished in the first century. 
Jlis inclination loading him to travelling, he extended his 
journey as far as Britsiin, but afterwards returned to Rome, 
where he fixed his residence,^ attended the bar, and ac- 
quired great reputation for wi^ and eloquence. Although 
considered at Rome as a foreigner, this circumstance did 
not prevent his rising to the highest offices, as he became 
senator, questor, tribune, and prietor ; but none of these 
promotions had charms so attractive to him as his original 

* Qen, Diet.— -Fuseli’s Lectures. 

* LarJuei’s HWt, of Heretics.— Cave, V9l, I. 
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profession. He* js .most c^ebrated for his “ Dialogue bn 
the corruption of elpqueiice,** the object of vviiich is to 
prefer |he modern to the ancient eloquence., T*his dialogue 
is supposed to have been written iu.tlie 16^t^^’ear of Ves- 
pasian, or the-ycar 74 of our asia, iind Ins death has been 
fixed at the year 83. The dialogue, however, bashe^d at- 
tributed to Quintilian and to Tacitus, and is usualljr printed 
in their works, but modern critics are of opinion ii was not 
written by either, and D. Rivet, from whom this article is 
taken, attributes it, in hisliterary histoiy of France, to Aper, 
and advances such Oiooi’s as appear to have great weight. 
An excellent dissoviatiou qn it may he seen in Murphy’s 
translation oi Tacitus, vol. IV. p. US.* 

APliTllOhN IIJS, ot‘ Antioch, a celebrated rbetorioiau 
and sophist, who Jived in the third century, wrote in (dreek 
a treatise on rhetoric which lias descended to us, and some 
other works. Ills rhetoric has been translated into Latin. 
The best edition was printed by the Klzivirs at Amsterdam, 
1G45, 12nio, under the title “ Aphthonii Progyinnasinata, 
partini a Roclolpho Agricola, partini a .Joanne- Maria. Ca- 
taiKt'o latinitatc donata, cum soholiis R. Lorichii.” “ 

APICIUS. There were three ancient Romans of this 
name, all very illustrious ; not lor genius, for virtue, for 
great or good qualities, but for gluttony; or, if’ we may 
soften the term in complaisuuce to the growing taste of the 
times we write in, for the art of refining in tlie science of 
eating. The first lived under Sylla, the second under 
Augustas and Tiberius, and the third under 'J’rajan. The 
second however is the most illustrious personage of the 
three, and is doubtless the same of whom Seneca, Pliny, 
Juvenal, Martial, &c. so much speak. Athenaus places 
him under Tiberius, and udis us, that lie spent immense 
siini-s ill gratifying liis appetite, and inventtSd divers sorts 
of cakes, which bore liis name. We learn from l^jcncca, 
that he lived in his time, and kept as it were a school of 
gluttony at Rome j that he spent two millions and an half 
in eiitertainineuts ; that, liiiditig himself very much in debt, 
he was forced at length to look into the state of his alfairs j 
and that, seeing he had but 250,000 crowns remaining, he 
poisoned hiinsidf from an apprcliension of being starved 
with such a sum. -^Dion relafbs the same story. l*Iitiy 

1 Chaufepie.— Ttlvct’s Hist. Litt, vol. I. p. «l«— .Mcrcrt. 

* Woreri. — Suitias iu AplU.— Kaxii Oi)«niast, 
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mentioifs ^ery frequently the- ragouts he in,vente<!, an(! 
calls him the completest glutton that ^’’er appeared in the 
world ; “ nepottim omnium aitissimiis gurges.” The third 
Apicius lived Wilder 'ptiajan : he had an admirable secret to 
preserve oysters, which he shewed by sending Trajan some 
as Far as Parthia, very fresh when they arrived* 

The name of Apicius was applied long after to several 
sorts of meat : it made also a sect among the cooks. There 
is jextant a treatise, Dd re culinaria,” under the name of 
Cseliiis Apicius, which is Judged by the critics to be very 
ancient, though they do not suppose it to he written by any 
of the above three. A fair edition of it was given by Mar- 
tin Lister, with the title of “ Dc ohsoniis et condimentis, 
sive de arte coqiiinarin,” London, 1705, 8vo, and reprinted 
at Amsterdam in 1709, l2mo. Bernhold published a new 
Klition at Lubcck, in 1791, 8vo. It was humourously ri- 
diculed by Dr. King in his Art of Cookery.” * 

APIAN, or APPIAN (Pftkh), called in German Br- 
rN'KVvrrz, a celebrated astronomer and inatliematiciun, was 
horn at Lcisnig or Lcipsic in Misnia, 1495, jind made 
professor of mathematics at Ingolstadt in 1524, where he 
died in 1552, aged fifty-seven. He wrote treatises upon 
many of the ma'Iieniatical sciences, and greatly iniprovcd 
them, especially astronomy and astrology, vvhicdi in that 
age were much the same thing : also geometry, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic. He particularly enriched astronomy 
with many instruments, and observations of eclipses, co- 
mets, &c. His principal work was the “ Astrononiicuni 
Cscsareuni,” published in folio at Ingolstadt in 1 540, and 
which contains a number of interesting observations, with 
the descriptions and divisions of instruments. In this work 
he predicts eclipses, and constructs the figures of them 
in piano. IiLthe second part of the work, or the “ Meteo- 
roscopium Planimi,” he gives the description of the most 
accurate astronomical quadrant, and its uses. To it are 
added observations of c difierent comets, viz. in the years 
1531, 15.32, 1533, 1538, and 1539 r where he first shows 
that the tails of a comet are alWays projected in a direction 
from the sun. 

Apian also wrote a treatise, entitled “ Cosmograplna,” 
of which there have been many editions, from 1529, when 
Frisius published it in 4to, to 1575. In 1533 he made, at 

* Cen. Bibl. Lat.—SixU OaoinasUcoRt 
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Norimberg, a cunous instrument, which from its figure he 
called Fdium Poptili, which, by tlie sun’s rays, sliewed 
the hour in all parts of the earth, and even the tmeijual 
hours of the Jews. In 1534 he polished his “ Inscrip* 
tioncs sacro-sanctac Vetustatis variae,*^' Ingost. fol. and, in 
the same year his Instrumentum Siuuum, sivc Priini 
Mohilis,” ful. with 100 problems; and was the author of 
jnatiy other works ; among whicli may be mentioned the 
bpiiemevides from the year 1 534 for several years, and books 
upon Shadows, Arithmetical Centilogues : books upon Arith- 
metic, with the rule of Coss (Algebra) demonstrated ; upon 
Guaging ; Almanacks, with Astrological directions ; a book 
upon Conjunctions; Ptolemy with very correct figures, 
tlrawn in a quad ran gular form ; Ptolemy’s works in Greek ; 
hooks of Jiclips<‘s ; the works of Azoph, a very ancient 
astrologer ; the works of Gcbre ; the perspective of Vitello, 
«)f C'ritical Days, and of the Rainbow ; a new Astronomical 
and Geometrical Railius, with various uses of sines and 
cliords ; Universal AstroUibc of Ntnnbers; maps of the 
world, and of particular countries, See. 

Apian left a son, Pliilip, who many years afterwards 
taught inutlieinatics at Ingolstadt, and at 'Pubing. Tycho 
has prestu ved his letter to the landgrave of Hesse, in wliich 
lie gives an opinion on the new star in Cassiopeia, of the 
year 1572 . He dii;d at Tubing in 1 589 . One of tint 
comets observed by the elder .Aphui, viz. tluit of 1582 , had 
its elements nearly the same as of one observed 128 years 
and a quarter after, viz. in 1681 , by Hovelius ami oth(;r 
astronomers : from lienee Dr. Halley judged that they 
were the same iHimet, and that therefore it might be ex- 
pected to appear again in the beginning of 1789 , But it 
was not found that it returned at this period, although the 
astronomers tlien looked anxiously for it ; and it is doubt* 
ful whether the disappointment might be owing to its pass- 
ing unobserved, or to any errors in the observations of 
Apian, or to its period being disturbed and greatly altered 
by the actions of the superior planets. ^ 

APION, a famous graminariau, born at Oasis in Egypt, 
WMs a professor at Rome In Tiberius’s reign. He was un- 
deniably a man of learning, had made the most dili,gent 
inquiries into the abjstruscst subjects of antiquity, and was 

• Hutton’s ATatbematjoal Dictionary Diet.— Many valuable referenops 
in yaxli Onoma.»licya. 
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master iof all those points which giye to. erudition the cha- 
racter of accuracy and variety. Biit be appears to have 
often been .an arrogant boaster, and most, importantly hu-^ 
sied in difficult an^isigmiicant inquiries. Bayle quotes 
Julius Africanus, as tcalling him the most minutely cu* 
rious of all grammarians and he might have applied to 
him* what Strabo has ^to ’ a . pedant, “who vainly trifles 
about the reading of a passage,” though the sense was 
exactly the same, as far as they were .concerned with 
it, whichever way it was read. An idea may be formed of 
•this w/iter from his imagining that he had performed some- 
thing extraordinary, when he discovered that the two first 
lettersi of the Iliad, taken nunicrically, made up 48 ; and 
that Homer chose to begin his Iliad with a word, the two 
first letters of which would shew, that liis two poems would 
contain 48 books. 

Apion^tised to boast, with the greatest confidence, that 
he gave immortality to those to whom Ire dedicated his 
works, but none of these w^orks remain ; and his name and 
person had long ago been buried in oblivion, if other writers 
had not made mention of them. One of liis chief works 
was “ The Antiquities of Egypt,” in which he takes occa- 
sion to abuse the Jews ; and not content with this, he com- 
posed a work expressly against them. He had before shewn 
his malice against this people ; for, being at the head of 
an embassy, which the Alexandrians had sent to Caligula, 
to complain of the Jews in their city, he accused them of 
several crimes; and insisted principally upon a point, the 
most likely to provoke the. emperor, wliich was, that, while 
all the other people of the empire dedicated temples and 
altars to him, the Jews refused. With regard to his writ- 
ings against them, Josephus thought himself obliged to 
confute the calumnies contained in tliem. He did not 
hovv<§vei* write, on purpose to confute Apion, but several 
critic^' having attacked his Jewish Antiquities, he defends 
himself against them, and against Apion among the rest. 
Apion was not living when this confutation was published, 
for it relates tlie manner of his death, which was singular 
enough, at least in reganl to Apion, who, having greatly 
ridiculed Jewish ceremonies, and circumcision in particu- 
lar, was seized at lengtli with a disease, which required an 
operation of that nature ; and which, though subniittctl to, 
could not prevent him from dying under the most agonizing 
tpitiiics. He boasitd, tliat he had roused the soul of 
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Homer from tbe dead, to inquire concerning his country 
and family; and we learn from Sedeca, that he imposed 
very much upoii Greece^ since he was received in every 
city as a second Homer : which shew^, as Bayle observes, 
that “ a man, with some learnir)g,‘^and’ a good share of 
impudence and vanity, may easily deceive the mass of the 
people.” * 

APOLLINARIS (Caius Sulpitius), an eminent gram- 
marian, was born (as is said) at Carthage, and lived under 
the Antoiiines. Helvius Pertinax, who had been his scho- 
lar, was his successor in the profession of grammar, and at 
length became emperor. He is the supposed author of 
tbe verses prefixed to the comedies of Terence, and con- 
taining the argument of them, 'fhe lines by him Written 
upon the order Virgil gave to burn his j^lneid : 

lurcllx alio oocldit ]jro|>e P» rgamon igne, 

Et pciio <’sl alio Troja creuuUa rogo : &c,. 

make ns regret the loss of his otlier verses. Aldus Gellius, 
who studied under him, gives the highest idea of his learn- 
ing : and adds, that he had nothing of that pedantic arro- 
gance, nothing of that magisterial air, which but too often 
makes learning so very disagreeable, and raises emotions 
of conteiiqiL and anger towards men, even when aiming at 
our instruction. ' 

APOf.LINAlUUS (Claudius), bisliop of llierapoUs in 
Phrygia, about the year 177 , presented to Marcus Aure- 
lius an apology for the Christians, which was praised for 
its eloquence and truth. He wrote otlier works against tlie 
heretics of his time, and especially the Montunists, but 
these are all lost. Eusebius mentions Five books against 
the Gentiles; uvo books of Truth; and two against the 
Jews. As he had spoken in his Apology of the victory of 
Marcus Antoninus, w'hich happened in the year 174 , and 
of the thundering legion, Lardner places him at the year 
176 or 177 , though possibly he u’as then in tlie decline of 
life. There are two fragments aseribed to liim in the pre- 
face to the Paschal, or, as it is often called, The Alexan- 
drian Chronicle, but tlu'se are doubtful. “ 

APOLLINAIIIUS, the elder, a grammarian and divine, 
was a native of Alexandria, and Nourished about the mid- 

' Ocn. Diet.-— Works of the Learned, 1740. 

* Aiiius Gellins, Noet. Att. lib. 13«cap, 4«~Qtn« Diet. 

3 Lardner's Works,— •Dupin.—Catc, 
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(lie of the fourth century. When, under the reign of Ju- 
lian, the Christians were prohibited the use of the Greek 
and Roman classics in their schools, lie drew up a granunar 
in a Christian form, and translated the books of Moses, 
and the whole history of thft Hebrews down to the time of 

Saul, in Greek heroic verse, divided, in imitation of Ilo. 
mer into twenty-four Imks. He truuMted other parti 
oi l\ie Old Teswmewt into vetse, which Sozoincn hus 
fJhej/borof ..bich it is now in.J.ossible to torn, u,,o<lg- 
^ - '//a jras t/ic /ai/wr of the Apollinarius ru the next 


inent. 
articIvSw ^ 


APOLLINARIU’S, the j'Oiingcr, is mentioned by Jc- 
roin, in his Catalogue of P'cclesiastical writers, as bishop of 
Laodicea in Syria. Jerom adds that he employed his 
younger days chiefly in grammatical studies, and after^ 
wards published innumerable volumes upon the holy scrip- 
tures, and, died in the time of the emperor Theodosius ; lie 
nicutiona |f|s thirty hooks against Porphyry, as being tlien 
extant, and esteemed the most valuable of his works. 


Apolliivarius is placed i)y Cave as flourishing abont the year 
370, but Tillemont thinks he was bishop of Laodicea in 
the yeai* 362, at the latest. Lardner thinks it certain that 
lie flourished in the time of tlie emperor Julian, ami after- 
wards ; and it seems probable that he died about the year 3i-52, 
He wrote commentaries upon almost all the books of Iio[y 
scripture, none of wliicli have descended to our lime ex- 
cept a “ Paraplirasc on the Psalms,” which has been often 
reprinted in Greek and Latin, and of which an account 
may be seen in Fabricius. In his early days, he wrote and 
preached the orthodox faith, but afterwards swerved so 
far from it, as to be deemed a heretic, and thus bepame 
the founder of a .sect calUd the Apollinarians. This sect 
denied the proper humanity of Christ, and maintained that 
the body which he assumed was endowed with a sensitive 
and not a rational soul ; hut that the divine nature supplied 
the place of the intellectual principle in man. Their doc- 
trine was first condemned by a council at Alexandria in 
the year 362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by 
a council at Rome in the year 3*75, and by another council 
in the year 378, which 'deposed Apollinarius from his 
bishopric. He is said to have held the doctrine of the 
Millenium, or the personal reign of Christ on earth for 
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a thousand years. The reader may find a very elaborate 
account of him and of his writings in Dr. Lardner’s works, 
vol. IV. p. 380—397. ^ 

APOLLINARIUS SIDONIUS. See vSlDONIUS. 

APOLLODORUS, a celebrated Athenian painter, 
flourished about the year 408 before the Christian anra. 
He applied the e.ssential principles of Ins predecessor 
Polyguotus to the delineation of the sjiecics, by in^esti- 
gaiing the leading forms that discriminate the various 
classes of human qualities and passions. The acuteness 
of his taste led him to discover that as all men were con- 
nected by ojie general form, so they \vcre separated each 
some predominant jiovvcr, wiiich fixed character, and 
hound them to a class : tiiat in jiroportioii as this specilic 
jiower partook of individual peculiarities, the farther it 
was remm ed from a share in that harmonious system which 
constitutes nature, and consists in a due balance of all its 
parth : themre he drew his line of imitation, and personified 
tlie c<‘ntral form of the class, to which his object bblOnged, 
and to which the rest of its qualities administered without 
being absorbed : agility tvas not siilfcred to destroy firm* 
ness, solidity, or weight; nor strength and weight agility: 
ehiganee did not dcgeneiate to elleminacvj or grandeur 
swell to hugeness. Such were his principles of style ; his- 
ex[)re>.‘>ion cxionde'd them to the mind, if we may judge 
fruni the two subj(‘cts mentioned by Pliny, in which he 
seems to hate per^turdlod the characters of devotion and 
impiety : the former, in the adoring figure of a priest, per- 
haps of Chryses, expanding his gratitude at the shrine of 
the (rod whose arrows avenged his wrongs and restored his 
daughter : and the latter, in the figure of Ajax wrecked, 
and iroin the sea-swept rock hurling defiance unto tlic 
murky sky. As neither of these subjects can present 
themselves to a painter’s mind w'ithout a contrast of the 
most awful and the most terrific tones of colour, magic of 
ligiit and shade, and unlimited command over the tools of 
art, we may with Pliny and with Plutarch conjsidcr Apollo- 
dorus as the first assertur of the pencil’s honours, as tho 
first colourist of his age, and the inati who opened the gates 
of art which Zeuxis enlerod,^ 

APOLLODORUS, a celebrated grammarian of Athens, 
fkiurisbcd in thc^ l6dth Olympiad, or about 104 years be-* 
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fore the Christian sera, under the reign of Plotemy Euer- 
getes, king of Egypt. , Jie was the sotiiOf Asolepiades, and 
the disciple of Aristarchus the grammarian, and of the phi- 
losopher Panastius. ^ He composed a very voluminous work 
on ^e origin of the gods, q| which Harpocration has quoted 
the sixth book, Maprobius the fourteenth, and . Hermolaus 
the seventeenth. Besides this work he wrote a ** Chro- 
nicle,*’ a “ Treatise pn legislators,” another on the phi- 
losophical lects,” and others which we find mentioned in 
the writings of the ancietk^^; ^..There is, however, only now 
extant, an abridgeiiieut o| his bc^k on the origin of the 
gods, Rome, 1555 , and Antvyerp, 1565 , of which M. le 
Fevre of Saumur (Tanaqull Faber), published a Latin 
translation, under the title of “ Apollodori Atheniensis 
bibliotheca:, sive de Diis, libri tres.” Imperfect as this 
abridgement is, it is very useful in illustrating fabulous 
history. It commences with Inachiis, and comes down to 
Theseus, prince of Athens, consequently comprising the 
space of ^22 years, from A. M. 2177 to A. M. 2799 . But 
we owe a very superior edition to the labours of that emi- 
nent classical scholar and critic, Heyne, who published 
in 1782 , “ Apollodori Atheniensis Bibliothecse Libri tres. 
Ad codd. fidem recensiti,” Gottingen, 8vo, and the 

following year, Ad Apollodori Atheniensis Bibliothccam 
Notaj, cum commentatione de Apollodoro argumento et 
consilio operis et cum Apollodori fragmentis,” ibid. 2 vols. 
Svo. Four years before the first of these publications, 
]\Ir. Heyne gave a course of lectures on Apollodorus, which 
became very popular and interesting to young scholars. 
At the commencement of iJiis undertaking, he f’oiiiid that 
the editions of Apollodorus were very scarce, and Gale’s, 
although the best, yet very inaccurate. He determined 
therefore to publish one himself, in executing which he 
was asisisted by three manuscripts, one formerly belonging 
to Dorville, a second prepared for the press by Gerard 
James Vanswinden, and a third in the king’s library at 
Paris. None of his works do Heyne , more credit, and iiis 
notes are highly valuable and .entertaining to students of 
mythology. * 

APOLLODORUS, a. famous arcliitect under Trajan 
and Adrian, was born at Damascus ; and had the direction 
of that most magnificent bridge, wiiich the former ordered 
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to be built over the Danube, in the year 104‘. Adrian, 
who always valued himself highly upon his knowledge of 
arts and sciences, and hated every one of whose eminence 
in his profession he had reason to be jealous, conceived a 
very early disaffection to this aartist, upon the following 
occasion : As Trajan was one day discoursing with Apol- 
lodorus upon the buildings he had raised at Home, Adrian 
gave his judgment, but shewed himself igtiorant on which 
the artist, turning bluntly upon fc^im, bid him “ go paint 
citruls, for that he knew nothing of the subject they were 
talking of:” now Adrian was at that time engaged in 
painting citruls (a yellow kind of cucumber), and even 
boasted of it. This was the first step towards the ruin of 
Apollodoriis ; which he was so far from attempting to 
retrieve, that he even added a new offence, ajul that too 
after Adrian was advanced to the empire. To shew Apol- 
lodorus that he had no absolute occasion for him, Adrian 
sent him the plan of a temple of Venus ; and, though he 
asked his opinion, yet ho did not mean to he directed l)y 
it, for the temple was actually built. Apollodoriis wrote 
his opinion very freely, and found such essential faults 
with it, as the emperor could neither dcii)’^ or remedy. He 
sliewed, that it was neither high nor large enough ; that 
the statues in it were disproportioned to its bulk; for,’* 
said he, “ if the goddesses should have a mind to rise and 
go out, they could not do it.” 'I’his irritated Adrian, and 
prompted him to get rid of Apollodorus. He banished 
him at first, and at last had him ])ut to death ; without 
stating the true cause, of which he would have been 
ashamed, but under the pretext of several crimes, of which 
he procured him to he accused and convicted. * 

APOLLONIUS, a Greek writer, born in Alexandria, 
under the reign of Ptolemy Kuergetes king of Egypt, was 
a scholar of Callimaclius, whom he is accused of having 
treated with ingratitude ; by which he drew upon himself 
the indignation of this poet, who gave him the name of 
Ibis, from a bird of Egypt, which used to purge itself 
with its bill. Apollonius wrote a poem upon the expedi- 
tion of the Golden Fleece; the work is styled “ Argo- 
nantica,” and consists of four books. Quintilian, in his 
“ Institiitiones Oratoriac,” says that this performance is 
written ‘‘ acquali qu&,dam mediocritate that the author 
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observed an eie^ct medium between the sublime and Io\iV 
style ill writing. Longinus says also that Apollonius never 
sinks in his pocm> but has kept it up.ln an uniform and 
equal, manner yet. that he falls infinitely short of Houier^ 
notwithstanding the funlts^f the latter ; because the sub* 
lime, though subject to irregularities^ is always preferable 
to every, other kind .of writing. Gyraldus, speaking of 
this poem, commends, it. as, a work of great variety and 
labour : the passion of Medef is so finely descrilu^d, that 
Virgil himself is supposed to have copied it almost entirely, 
and to have interwoven it with the story of Dido. . 

Apollonius, not meeting, at first with that encourage- 
ment which he expected at Alexandria, removed to 
K bodes, where be set up a school for rhetoric, and gave 
lectures for a considerable time ; thence acquiring the 
name df Rhodius. Here it was that lie corrected and jiut 
the finishing hand to his Argoiumtics, which being pub* 
licly recited, met with universal applause, and the author 
was complinicnted pith the freedom of the city. He is 
said to have written a book “ Couccruing j\rchilocbus,” a 
treatise “ Of the origin of Alexandria,” “ Guidos,” and 
other w’orks. He published lii.s poem of tlic Argonantics 
at Alexandjilfl, upon itis return thither, when sent fur hy 
Ptolemy Kiicrgetes, to .succeed Ivratosthenes as keeper of 
the public library. It is supposed that he died in this 
office, and that he w'as liuried in the same tomb with his 
master Gallimachns. T’lie ancietit Scholia upon his Argo- 
riaiities arc still extant : they are tliouglit to be written by 
Tarrh:cns, ^I’heon, atid others. 

Of late years his reputation has rather increased in this 
Country. Mr. llaylcy has bestowed great praise on him. 
“His poems,” says this excellent critic, “ abound in ani- 
mated description, and in passag(‘s of the most tender and 
pathetic b(^uty. How finely painted is the first setting 
fortii of the Argo ! and how beantifnlly is die wife of Chi- 
ron introduced, holding up the little Achilles in her arms, 
and shewing him to his father Pelens as he sailed along 
the shore I But the chief excellence in our poet, is the 
spirit and, delicacy with which he has delineated the pas- 
sion of love in his Medea. That Virgil thought voty highly 
of his merit in this particular, is'sulHciently evident from 
the miimte exactness with w'hicb lie has copied many ten*, 
der touches of the Grecian poet.” ^'he best editions of 
Apollonius are those printed at Oxford in 4io, by Dr. Juba 
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Shaw, fellow of Magdalen college, 1777, and by the same ih* 
Sto, 1779, that of Brunck, Argentora, 1780, 4to and 8vo ; 
that of Flangini, Home, 4to, 1794, andofBeck, Leipsic,l797, 
2 vols. 8vo. The prtnceps editia is a qtiai^o, dated Floi-ent. 
1 496, a copy of which sold at the Pinelli sale for seventeen 
guineas. Several English poets have contended for the 
honour of transfusing the beauties of Apollonius irtto onf 
language. Dr. Broome publislied many years ago, the 
Loves of Jason and Medea, and the story of 'Fains. Mr, 
West also published some detached pieces. In 1771, Mr. 
Ekins translated the third Book of the Argonautics, and a 
])art of the fourth, 4to, with very valuable preliminary 
matter. In 1780, two translations of the Argonautics ap- 
peared, the one, a posthumous work of Fawkes, th^i other 
by Edward Burnaby GrecTi ; and in 1803, another transla- 
tion was published in 3 vols. 12mo, by Mr. Preston. * 
APOLLONIUS, of Perga, a city in Pamphilia, was 
a celebrated geoinotriciau who flourished in the reign of 
J*tolemy Energetes, about 240 years before (Mirist ; being 
about 60 years after Euclid, and 30 years later than Archi- 
medes. lie studied a long time iu Alexandria under the. 
disciples of Euclid ; and afterwards he composed several 
curious and ingenious geometrical works, of whicli only 
his hooks of Conit; Sections are now extant, and even these 
not perfect. For it appears from the author’s dedicatory 
epistle to Kudcnius, a geometrician in Pergaimis, that this 
work consisted of eight books; only seven of which how- 
ever have come down to us. * 

From the collections of Pappus, and the commeuturies 
of Eutociiis, it appears that Apollonius was the aiitlior of 
various pieces in geometry, on account of w’hicli he ac- 
rpiired the title of the Great Gcioimitrician. His Conics was 
tiie principal of them. Some have thought tiuit Apollo- 
nius appropriated the writings and discoveries of Archi- 
medes ; Heraclius, who wrote the life of Archimedes, 
affirms it; though Eiitocius endeavours to refute him. 
Although it should be allowed a groundless supposition, 
that Archimedes was the first who wrote upon Conics, not- 
withstanding his treatise on Conics was greatly esteemed ; 
yet it is higldy probable that .'Apollonius would avail him- 
self of the writings of that author, as well as others who 
had gone before liiiii ; and, upon the whole, he is allowed 

’ (Jen. JNct— Fabr. BibU Grsec.— Vos8ius«M-laxii Onon»**ticon,— Dihdia’a 
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hoRout of explaiimog a. difficult subject bcttet than 
had been done; before j having made several improvements 
l^oth in Arehimedes^s prey eaasf> and in Euclid. His wdrk 
upon Gonio^as idoubtl^ the; most ‘perfect of the kind 
among the smeients, aud'4h some respects among the mo- 
derns also. ..‘(Before Apollonius, it had been customary, as 
s^v-e informed by Jjliitocius, for the writers on. Conics to 
, require three diifereilt ^fts of cones to cut the three dif- 
ferent sections from^ the parabola from a right angled 
cone, tlie ellipse 'froRi ; ani'achte, and the hyperbola from 
ati obtuse cone ; because they always supposed the sec- 
tions n^aede by a plane cutting the cones to be perpendicu- 
lar to the side of them : but ApoUoniuarcut his sections all 
from any one cone, by only varying the inclination or posi- 
tion of^tlie cutting plane ; an improvement that has been 
followed by all othei^'authors since his time. But that Ar- 
chimedes was ac(iuainted with the same manner of cutting 
any cone, is sufficiently proved, against Eutocius, Pappus, 
and others, by Quido Ubaldus, in the beginning of liis 
commentary on the second book of Archimedes’s Equi- 
ponderants, published at Pisa in 1588 . 

'J’he first four books of Apollonius’s Conics only have 
come down to us in their original Greek language ; but 
the next, three, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, in an Arabic 
version ; and the eighth not at all. These have been com- 
mented upon, translated, and published by various authors. 
Pappus, in his Mathematical Collections, has left some ac- 
count of Ids various works, with notes and lemmas upon 
them, aud particularly on the Conics. And Eutocius wrote 
a regular elaborate commentary on the propositions of 
sev eral of the books of the Conics. 

I'he first four books were badly translated by Joan. Bap- 
tista Memmius. But a better translation of these in Latin 
was tnade by Commandine, and published at Bononia in 
1566 . — Vossiiis mentions an edition of the Conics in 1650 ; 
the fiftli, sixth, and seventh books being recovered by Golius. 
— Claude Richard, professor of mathematics in the impe- 
rial college of his order at Ma<lrid, in the year 1632 , ex- 
plained, in his public lectures, the firtt four books of Apol- 
lonius, which were printed at Antwerp in 1655^111 folio.— 
And the grand duke Ferdinand the second, and his brother 
prince Leopold de Medicis, employed a professor of the 
Oriental languages at Rome to translate the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books into Latin. These were publish^ at Flo- 
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rence iii 1661 , by Borelli,, with ills,, <tOwn hotlSSf 
maintains that these books arjg l^ie gerijuipe jnwdlttctioft Of 
Apollonius, by many, strong aut£^ties> agalrt^i/iMyciorghw 
and others, who suspected LluMT^these tliree kooks were 
not the real production of Apollonius. ; - . 

As to the eighth book, some mention, is made of il in a 
book of Goiius's, where he had vvritteti that it bad not 
been translated into Arabic, becli|use it was wanting in the 
Greek copies, from whence the Arabians translated the 
others. But the learned MefUenne, in the preface to Apol- 
loniuses Conics, printed in his Synopsis of the mathematics, 
quotes the Arabic philosopher Abon N.edin for a work of 
his about the year 400 of Mahomet, in which is part^ of 
that eighth book, and who asserts that all tlie books of 
Apollonius are extant in his language, and even more than 
are enumerated by Pappus ; and Vossins says he has re:id 
the same ; De S<;ientiis Mathematicis, p. 55 . — A neat edi- 
tion of the first four books in Latin was published by Dr- 
Barrow, at London 167 5,. in 4to. — A magnificent edition of 
all the eight books, was published in folio, by Dr.' Halley, 
at Oxford in 1710; togetlier with the lemmas of Pappus, 
and the commentaries hf Eutocius. Tlic first four in. 
Greek and Latin, but the latter four in Latin only, the 
eighth hook being restored by himself. 

I’hc other writings of Apollonius, mentioned by Pappus, 
are, 1. The JSection of a Ratio, or Proportional Sections, 
two books. 2. I'lie Section of a Space, in two books. 
‘ 5 . Determinate Section, in two book.s. 4. The Tangeii- 
cies, in two books. 5 . 'Phe Inclinations, in two books. 
6. The Plane Loci, in two books. The contents of all 
these are mentioned by Pappus, and many lemmas are 
delivered relative to them ; but none, or very little of thest? 
-books themselves, have descended down to the moderns. 
From the account, however, that has beeh given of their 
contents, many restorations have been made of these works, 
by the modern mathematicians, as follow: viz. Viola. 
Apollonius Gulins. The Tungencies, Paris, 1600, in 4 to. 
Snellius, Apollonin%^,Batavus. Determinate Section. Lugd. 
1601, 4to. Snellius, Sectio Hatiotiis & Spatii. 16u7. 
Ghetaldus, Apollonius Redivivus. The Inclinatiuns. Ve- 
nice, 1607, 4to. Ghetaldus, Supplement to the Apollo- 
nius Redivivus. Tangencies, 1607. Ghetaldus, Apollo- 
nius Redivivus, lib. 2, 1613. Alex. Anderson, Supplem. 
Apol. Rediviyi. Inclin. Paris, 1612, 4to. Alex. Andcr- 
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son, Pro Zetetico Apolloniaoi proWemaris a- se jam nA* 
dem ednioiw SappiemeiitvApelloniiRedivivi. Paris, I615 
4to. Scho^ten, Loca plppa restitute Lug. Bat 155/ 
Jermat, Lpca Plana, 2^. Tolos. 1679,. folio. Hallev* 
Apol.4le ScctioiieRationi§ Jibri duo ex ArabicoMS la’ 
tiae t^i duo restttuti. Oxon. 1706, 8vo. Simsoii, Loca 
1 lana, hbii duo. Qrasg.^b749, 4to. Simson, Sectio l>e- 

terimnat. GJasg. 17 m; 4 to. Horsley, Apol. Indinat 
jibri duo. Oxonr : I Lawson, The Tangencies, 

ill two books, Loml. 1771, 4l;o. Lawson, Determinate 
Sectibn^ two books. Loud. 1772, 4to. Wales, Determi- 
nate Section, twj> books. Loud. 1772, .4to. Burrow, 
The indmations. Loud. 1779, 4to. * 

APQLLONIUS (pYscOLUS, or the meagre, from his 
starved appearance). Was a native of Alexandria, and flou- 
rished about the year 138 B. C. He passed his life at 
Bruchium, a quarter of the city where several men of 
learning were lodged and maintained at the expence of 
tlie kings of Kgypt, but some aic^ounts say that he lived in 
great poverty. He was the first.who reduced grammar to 
a system, and wrote many works on the subject, which are 
not now extant, but of which Pfiscian availed himself in 
writing liis Latin grammar. We have, however, a treatise 
on “ Syntax,” by Apollonius, which has been often, 
printed. The best edition is that of Frederic Sylburgius, 
with the Latin translation and notes of Portus, Franci’ort, 
1590, 4to. In Keitzius’s edition of Mattaire’s Greek Dia- 
lects, 173®, and in Suirtzius’s edition, 1307, are several 
extracts from Apolloniuses gmmraar, which Vossius copied 
from 3 MSi }u the royal library of Paris, but this manu- 
script isjnore full, and deserves printing at large. Ano- 
ther work, entitled ** Uistorne Mirabiies,” Gr. and Lat. 
of which Me^j^ius published the best edition, Leyden^ 
1620, 4tq, is afwibuted to Apollonius, but lipon doubtful 
authority. ApqiJoiiius was the father of Herodian, Uie 
grammarian.® 

APOLLONIUS TYANEUS, a noted impostor, was a 
native of I^yaua, in Cappatlooia, and.born some years be- 
fore the Christian ®ra. He studied the phiJoso[jhy of 
Pythagoras in his infancy, ’and professed it during his 
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whole life He 
gave his property*^ the 
sediiiorts, and instVjieted 
and suavity. He affected a pf^^enesPohd 
he spoke, wliich made tt wonderful iinpressiior^ut||^vi4-» 
gar ; all the world, wc are told, fojjoffeil hnsi .* ^/ttlZSSlS 
quitted their employnients ; cities sent deputations to him,; 
and even the oracles chaunte<thtj^^ praises. He made dis^ 
ciplcs everywhere/, he conversed; 'With the brachinans 
India, the magi of Persia, and the gynmostrphists of K^pt, 
coinpelliixg all to admire liim^ At Ninoveli, ar Kphesus, at 
Smyrna, at Athens, at Corinth, and othei? cities u|. Greece, 
he preaclied his doctrines, condemning amnsemetits, visit- 
ing the Uunples, correcting the ptd)lic. morals, and iyscdm- 
mending the rehirniation of ail abuses. At Rome, whera 
he said lie came to see what sort of an animal a tyrant was, 
he inveighed against the bagnios with great! severity. 
Having ac<udetitally met the funcnil (rf, a young lady of 
consular family, he appr^^hed the bier, and after speak- 
ing some words in a low^Toice, the dead arose and tvent 
hack to her father’s house. Her parents offen'd liim a 
large sum, vviuch he reused. Here also lie pretended to 
utter prophecies. 'J’he emperor Vespivsian was so much 
his dupe, as to ask his advice, which he gave in bis usual 
imposing manner. This he had <lo>ie at other courts, and 
most ahsnrd stories are told of his wisdom and prophetic 
gifts. Doiiiitian, however, confined him for some time ii» 
prison, and after his release he died, about the did ol the 
first century. Statues were erected, and divine liouours 
paid to him. One Damis, the partner in his impositions, 
wrote his life, hut it wa.s more fully written by Phildstratns, 
who lived 200 years after. It is among Philostnitns’* 
%vorks, with some letters attributed to y\poUotiius. 'I ho 
heatluMis were fond of opposing the pretended miracles 
of this man to those of our Saviour : and hy .a treatise 
which Kusebius wrote against one Hierocics, we find that 
the drift of the latter, in the treatise which Kusebius re- 
futes, had been to draw a parallel betwdxt Jesus Christ and 
Apollonius, in which he gives the preference to this phi- 
losopher. 

Mr. Du Pin has written a confutation of “ Pliilostratus’s 
Life of Apollonius,” in which he proves, 1. That the his- 
tory of this philosopher is destiliitc of such proofs as can 
be credited. 2. 'I’hat Philostratus has not written a his- 
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toiy, » 3. That« th<fc a^crjJxscl , to 

A]polloinus^»^rj^$^^^opg mar)^ of falsetioipd-; aj^d that;there 
is Qot (Hie qnay ii|^j^iinputed^|> (d;^^ or aftitice.. 
4 . 'Tha^.tltl doctnioe of this philosopher is ia maay parti- 
cularV opposite to right sepse and reason* 

Apollonius is .to have written four books on judicial 
astrology^ and a^troatise,U]pon sacrifices, which are now 
lost. His general <ch.a|^tlglir seems to have been that he 
added the arts of’^an i^^stojr.to the le|Lraing of a pbilor 
sbpher. Those who are Curious, however, in his histc^ry, 
may^meet with copious information in bis Life by Philo- 
stratus^ m Bayle^rucfcer, Lardner, and Du, Pin. A new 
editioiTOT his life Hvas recently published by the rev. Dr, 
LdHvaid Berwick of Ireland, 1810, 8vo. 

AP'ONO, or ABAwO (Peter), a physician and astro- 
loger,* was born in 1250, at the ^illage of Abano near 
Padua, o|’ which the Latin name is Aponus, and hence he 
• is frequently caliesd Pe^’ru.s de Apono, or Aponensis. He 
is also sometimes called Pk tru^^e Padua. When young, 
he went, with a view to study Oreek, to Constantinople, 
or according to others, to some .of the islands belonging to 
the Venetian republic. Having alh^rwards a desire to study 
medicine and raatfc^inaiics, he returned, and spent some 
years at,, Padua, aiid at Paris, where he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor of philosophy and medicine. Ha was, 
however, recalled to J*adiia, and a professorship of mt^dir 
cine founded for liha. He attained great reputation as a 
physiciatr^f^iid is said to have been very exorbitant in his 
fees. We ap not iQfd what hi.H demands were in the place 
of his rcsi^upe, but it is affirmed that lie would not at- 
tend tbb sicl^u any other place under 150 florins a day; 
and when sent for by pope Honorius lY. he de- 

manded 4^ <l|j[pats for each day’s attendance. But these 
reports ai^ fhblight to have been exaggerated, as perhaps 
are many; pther narliculars handed down to us, such as his 
abhorrqmje .of imlk, which was so great, that he fainted if 
he saw any person drink it. 

Ilik works shew ^lat he had read every thi|ig which ap- 
peared before his time/^L'On ^the subject of medicine, but 
unfortunately he,> mixes,, with a g^eat deal of real know- 
ledge, all tlie reveries ot^udicial as^logy, and* caused the 
dome of the public, gchopl at Padua to be painted with 
above four hundred astrological figures, and when de- 
stroyed by a lire iu 1420, they were replaced by the cele.- 
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brated Giotto. His attachment to astrological pursuits^ 
(Eiiid a> siipeiior acquaintance with natural philosophy and 
mathematics, prooqred him^' the chai^tei|f. magician, 
and he was accused<^f heresy*;;;;^, /Phis )ai%:husatlo|iy of which 
he had cleared himself af Paris,'' was tviitbe renewed^^aC Pa- 
dua, by the faculty and others who were jealoits' of his re- 
putation, and it was said he owed his ex^ordinar 3 N«kill to 
seven familiar spirits whom he hcpt inclosed in a bottle. 
By means of some powerful frieai||f he escaped the inqui- 
sition on one occasion, and was>a^^ut to have been tried a 
second time, but died before the process was hnished, in 
1316. In spite of the profession, which he made before 
witnesses, when dying, of his adherence to the... catholic 
faith, and which he likewise solemnly expressed in his will, 
the inquisition found him guilty of heresy, and ordered 
the magistrates of Padua to take his body np, and burn it. 
A female servant, however, on hearing this order, con- 
trived, in the night, to have the body removed to another 
church. The inquisitors would have proceeded against 
the persons concerned in this affair, but were at length 
satisfied with burning the deceased in effigy. A century 
afterwards, his fellow- citizens placed a bust to his me- 
mor}' in the public palace. His principal works were, 
1. “ Conciliator differentiarum philoso|i^orum ct prapcipue 
mediconuu,” Venice, 1471, a work ofteu reprinted, and 
which procured him tlie title of Conciliator. He often 
quotes Averroes, and was the first Italian wlio studied his 
works. 2. “ De Venonis, eorniTupje remcdiis,”-also often 
reprinted, but now very scarce. 3. “ Expositio pror 
blematnm Aristotelis,” Mantua, 1475j,, .4to, of which tiiere 
have been many editions. 4. ‘‘ La Eisionoihie du con- 
ciliator Pierre de Apono,” l*adua, 1474, 8vo/ and in Latin, 
D.ecisiones physionomicae,” 1548, 8vo. In the imperial 
library of Paris, is a manuscript on the samp.subjcct, which 
he wrote during his residence in that city 5. '**’ Hippo- 
cratis de medicoriim astrologia libellus,” |’roin .the Greek 
into Latin, Venice, 1485, 4to. C. “ Qusestioqt's de fe- 
brlbus,” Padua, 1482, a manusci^pt in the imperial li- 
brary. 7. “ Textus Mesues novitcr emendatus, &c.” Ve- 
nice, 1505, 8vo. 8. ** Astroiabiuhi plenum in tabulis as- 
cendens, continens qualibet Hora atque minuta aequationes 
domornm coeli,” Venice, 1502, 4to.’ i). “ Oeomantia,” 
Venice, 1541), 8vo. 10. “ Dionouides digestus alplia- 
betico ordaic,” Lyons, 1512, 4to. 11. “ Galcui tractatus 
Vol.1L Hu 
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varii a Petro Paduano launitate donati,” a manuscript in 
the Hbi^y of St. Mark, Venice. 12. A Latin translation 
of seven astrological treatises written by the celebrated 
Spanish rabbi Aben-£ara, and usually printed with his 
treatise on criticajpdays. * 

APOSTOLIUS (Michael), a learned Greek, a native 
of Constantinople came into Italy about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but being unfavourably treated by car- 
dinal Bessarion whom lie visited, he returned to the island 
of Crete, and wrote siome books ; one of them entitled 

lavjo, or the Violet-bed,’* a. collection of apophthegms, 
has not been publisliedj but of his collection of proverbs, 
an epitome was . published at Basil, 1538, in 8vo, and 
afterwards the whole in Gr. and Lat. by Pontinus, Leyden, 
1619, 4to, and at the same place, by P. Paulinus, 1653, 
4to. The epitome published at Basil is a very rare book, 
but a copy is in the British Museum. ® 

APPIAN, an eminent historian, who wrote the Homan 
history in the Gr^ek language, flourished under the reigns 
of Trajan and Adrian about the year 123 A. D. and speaks 
of the de^ruction of Jerusalem, as of an event that hap- 
pened in his time. He was born of a good family in 
Alexandria, from whence he went to Rome, and there dis- 
tinguished himself, tio much at the bar, that he was chosen 
one of the procurators of the emperor, and the govern- 
ment of a province was committed to him. He wrote the 
Homan history in a very peculiar method ; not compiling 
it in a continued series, after the manner of Livy, but 
giving distinct histories of all the nations that had been 
conquered by the Rpmans, and placing every thing rela- 
tive to thos^ nations in one connected and uninterriipted 
narrative. It was divided into three volumes, which con- 
tained twenty-four books, or twenty-two according to 
Charles Stephens, Volaterranus, and Sigonius. Photius 
tells us, there^ Werc nine books concerning the civil wars, 
though there are but flve now extant. This performance 
has been with many errors and imperfections ; 

hut Photius is of opinie^i, he wrote with the utmost regard 
to truth, and has shewn greater knowledge of military 
affairs than iuny of the historians, and depicts battles and 
other great events witli the skill of an artist. But his chief 

' Geii. Dict.~-!iiog. Universellc.~Manget and Haller in art. Abano.— Saxii' 
Oaoinasticoti. 
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talent (continues that author) is displayed in his orations, 
in which he produces a strong efFect on the passidKs, either 
in animating the resolution ot**the slow, or repressing the 
impetuosity of the precipitate. In the prefoee. he gives a 
general description of the Roman einpiiM. 

He tells us, this empire was bounded on the east by the 
river Euphrates, mount Caucasus, the Greater Armenia, 
and Colchis, and on the north by the Danube ; beyond 
which, however, the Romans possessed Dacia, as well as 
several other nations beyond the Inline. ■ 'I’hey were mas- 
ters of above half of Britain ; but neglected the rest, as he 
informs lis, because it was of no use to them, and they re- 
ceived but little advantage from what they possessed. 
There were several other countries, wdiich cost more than 
they gained by tiiem, but they thought it dishonourable to 
abandon them. I’his occasioned them to neglect the op- 
portunities of making themselves masters of many other 
nations, and to satisfy themselves with giving them kings, 
as they did to the Greater Armenia. He assures us lik(‘- 
wise, that he saw at Rome, ambassadors from several coun- 
tries of the barbarians, who desired to submit to the Roman 
empire, but were rejected by the emperor l>e(;ause they 
were poor, and no advantages could be expected from 
them . 

Of all this voluminous work there remains only what 
treats of the Funic, Syrian, Parthian, Mithridatic, and 
Spanish wars, with those against Hannibal, the civil wars, 
and the wars in Illyricum, and some fragments, of the Cel- 
tic or Gallic wars. Appiaii was published by Henry Ste- 
phens with a Latin version, at Gk;nev.a, 1592, in folio; but 
the best editions are those of Toliius, Gr. and Lat, 2 vols. 
8vo, Amst. 1670, and of Schweigheuser, Lips. 

S vols. 8vo, of which last the editor of the BibliographicaL 
Dictionary has given a very particular account. * 

APPREECE or RHESF. (.Iohn), an l^nglish writer of 
the sixteenth century, descended from an ancient and 
honourable family in Wales. He was educated at Oxford, 
but in what hall or college is uncertain : probably in the 
ancient hotel, now Pembroke college, in which several of 
his name were educated about the same period* In 1534, 
he was admitted bachelor of civil law. Patronised by 
William earl of Pembr*.l^e, he pursued his studies with 

^ Q«ii. Diet.— Saxii Onooksist.— Bib!i9gra|thical Diet.— and Dibdin’s Cla«»ics« 
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alacrity, ^nd became eminently learned, particularly ia 
the histdl^ and antiquities of his oAm country. Wood says, 
that in 1546*7 he was knighted, with many others, by Ed* 
ward, lord protector - of^< Etighind,* and that he died in the 
reign of qtieed Alary. Pitts gives him the character of a 
learned and elegant writer;' He wrote, 1. ** Fides histo* 
rise Brjtanniae,v contra Polyd. VirgiHiim,** a manuscript in 
the Cotton libraryt,^^. **'Dt^ens\o regisArthuri.** 3. “ HIs- 
toriai Briranniae defens{b,f*'*l/573. 4. ** Cambrim descrip- 

tion’ corrected and a^J^enied by Humph. Lhuyd, and 
translated into Englislv'hy David Powel, Oxon. 1663, 4to. 
.5. De Variis antiquitatibuS'^ — Tractatum dc Euclfaristia — 
of the restitution of the Coin, written in 1553, all in ma- 
nuscript in New College library. * 

APROSIO (Angelico), born at Ventimiglia, in the re- 
public of Genoa, 1607, was a man of great reputation in 
the learned world, and wrote several books. At fifteen 
years of age he entered into the order of the Angiistins, 
where he becanie.so much esteemed, that he was appointed 
vicar-general of tlie congregation of our Lady of Cotiso- 
lation at Genoa. As soon as he had finished his studies, 
he taught philosophy, which he continued to do for five 
years ; after which he travelled into several parts of Italy, 
and settled at Venice in 1639, in the convent of St. Ste- 
pheHi What rendered him most famous was the library of 
the Augustins at Ventimiglia, which being cliiefiy collected 
by bim, was a proof of his ardour for learning, and his ex- 
cellent taste, lie published a book concerning this library, 
which is much sought after by tlie curious. Morliof men- 
tions this work in several places of his Poiyhistor, published 
in 1688 (p. 38, 39), and always as if he thougnt it had 
not been yet published; nevertheless Mr. Bayle discovered 
that the “ Bibliotheca Aprosiana” was printed at Bologna 
in 1673; and that Martin Fogelius, or Vogelius, professor 
at Hamburgh, had a copy of it. — He used to disguise 
himself under hetitious names <in the title-pages of his 
books; which conduct might, perhaps, be owing to the 
subjects he wrote upon,< they not being always suited to a 
religious life ; such, for instance, as the Adonis of the ca- 
valier Marino, &c. And if we consult the authors who 
have given us a catalogue of the writers of Liguria, wc find 
that he assiuned sometimes the name of Masoto Galistoni, 
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sometimes that of Carlo Galii^ont, Sctpio Glareanj^ Saprt. 
CIO Saprici, Oldauro Sciuppio^ Ac. The cavalier Stigliani 
Itaving published the book of * rOchiale/*. 6r the Spec- 
tacles, which is a severe censure on the ** Adonis/* he wus 
attacked on all sides; but amongst all the advocates for 
cavalier Marino, nobody shcued mpre ae.d for tHe Adonis 
than Aprosio : tire pieces he wfoie in'^dofence of it ea^uc 
abroad with the following titles: ** Ochiali stritolatu di 
Scipio Glareano per rispostaal Signor ;Cavalicre Fra To- 
maso Stigliani The Spectacles broken, by Scipio Gta- 
riano, being an Answer to signer cavalier Fra 'Foinaso 
Stigliani. “ La Sferva poetica di Sapricio Sapric;, to 
scantonata accadeniico heteroclito per risposta alia prinia 
<!onsurji dell’ Adone del cavalier Marino, iatta del cavalier 
'J'omaso Stigliani;” — The poetical scourge of Sapricio 
Saprici, being an Answer to the first Censure of the cava- 
lier Marino’s Adonis, by cavaiier Tomaso Stigliani. “ Del 
veratro.. apologia di Sapricio Saprici per, risposta alia se- 
cuTuia < ensura dell’ Adone dell cavaLer Mariuo, faita del 
cavalier Tomaso Stigliani — Hellebore, or an Apohjgy of 
Sapric io Saprici, being an answer to the second Censure of 
cavalier Marino’s Adonis, hy cavalier Tomaso Stigliani. 
^J'lii.s iieatise consisted of two parts, one of which waa 
printed in IC45, and the other in 161-7. 

Aprosio’s life is written in the book above mentioned, 
La llibli’otheca Aprosiana. Sevtral authors have bestowed 
upon him very great eneoiniuuis, sojue of whom have been 
perhaps ratlier too extravagant. He was admitted as a 
member into various academies^ particularly that of Gli 
lucogniti of Venice, as appears by tlie book entitled “ Le 
glorie do gli Incogniti, overo gli Hiiomini lllustri dell’ 
academia dc’ i signori Incogniti di Venetia,” J647, 4tO) 
where there is a very high eulogium on him. The Biblio- 
theca Aprosiana is a very scarce book, and contains, be- 
sides many particulars of tlui author’s life, a list of persona 
who presented him with books, and the titles and some cu- 
rious notices respecting those books, in an alphabetical 
order, which however reaches no farther than letter O. 
There is a posthumous work of his, full of anecdotes of the 
pseudonymous writers of his time, which is not less rare. 
It is entitled “ La Visiera alzata hccatoste di scrittori.” 
Aprosio died in 1681.* 
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APULEIUS i(Luciu^, a Platonic plulosoj^ef, who lived 
in the secoi?d, centnjy, under the Antopines^ was born at 
Madaiiira, a .Reman coiotijF in ‘Africa. With abilit3? he 
united indefati^ble industry, Vkr|ienpe he became ac- 
quainted witji almost the whole circle' of sciences and 
literature.' fiis ow#i^|:ount of himself is, that be not onl}'’ 
tasted of the; cup .of Uieiiture under grammarians and rhe- 
toricians at Carthage, hut. Athens drank freely of the 
sacred fountain hf poesy, the clear stream of geometry, 
the sweet waters of mutic> the rough current of dialectics, 
and the nectarious but unfathomable deep of philosophy; 
and in short, that, with more good will indeed than genius, 
he paid equal homage to every muse. He was certainly a 
man of a curious and inquisitive disposition, especially in 
religious matters, which prompted him to -take several 
joumies, and to enter into several societies of religion. 
He had a strong desire to be acquainted with their pre- 
tended mysteries, and for this reason got himself initiated 
into them. He spent almost his whole fortune in travel- 
ling; so that, at his return to Home, when he was about to 
dedicate himself to the service of Osiris, he htkl not' money 
enough to defray the expence attending the- cerenionies of 
his reception, and was obliged to pawn his clothes to raise 
the necessary sum. He supported himself afterwards by 
pleading causes, and, as he was both eloquent and acute, 
many considerable causes wefc trusted to him. But he 
benefited himself more by a good marriage, than by his 
pleadings:' a widow, named Pudentilla, who was neither 
young nor handsome, b|^ very rich, accepted his hand. 
This marriage drew upon him a troublesome law-suit ; the 
relations of the lady pretended he made use ‘of sorcery to 
gain her heart and money, and accordingly accused him of » 
being a magician, before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of 
Africa. ApuleiuS was under no great difficulty in making • 
his defence ; for as Pudentilla was determined, from con- 
siderations of iiealth, to enter upon a second marriage, 
even before she had seen this pretended magician, the 
youth, deportment, pleasing conversation, vivacity, and 
other agreeable qualities of Apuleius, were charms suffi- 
cient to engage her heart. He had the most favourable 
opportunities too of gaining her friendship, for he lodged 
some time at her house, and was greatly beloved by Pu- 
dentilla’s eldest son, who was very desirous of the match, 
atttl solicited him in favour of his mother. Apuleius also 
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offered to prove, by his 

gam but a moderate sum by it. His ap W 
tant; it is reckoned ♦ pferforfl»ance oJ cpr^ f itrhich the 
and contains examples of the shaiflcIcsS;*^ ^ Avt*. 

falshood of an impudent caluntniiator iSL Cap^ro, Of 
ing. There were many persons ^rho took lor'a true hlStOfy 
all that he relates in his famouj^^jiydrky the ** Golden A.ss.’’ 
St. Augustin was even doubtfuF upon this head, nor did he 
certainly know that Apuleius jbad ||»ly given this book as a 
romance. Some of the ancients have spoken of this per- 
formance with great contempt. In. the letter which the 
emj)cror Severus wrote to the senate, wherein he complains 
of the honours that had been paid to Claudius Albinus, 
amongst which they had given him tlie title of Learned, 
lie expresses great indignation, that it siiould Ixe bestowed 
on a man, who had only stuffed his head with idle talcs 
and rhapsodies taken from Apuleius. Maorobius has al- 
lotted the “ Golden Ass,” and all such romanres, to the 
perusal of nurses. Bishop Warburton, iji the second edi- 
tion of his “Divine Legation,” supposes lliat the “ Golden 
Ass” is an allegory, intended n.>t only as a satire upon the 
vices of the times, hut as a laboureil attempt to recommend 
the mysteries of tiie Fagan religion, in opposition to Christ- 
ianity, to which he represents him as an inveterate enemy. 
In confirmation of this opinion, he points out the resem- 
blance between the several parts of the story and the rites 
of initiation, both in the gicutor and lesser mysteries ; 
and explains the allegory of Cupid and Psyche, which 
makes a long episode in Apuleius, upon the same prin- 
ciyiies. This opinion, however, has been contested by Dr. 
Lardner (Works, vol. VII. p. 462.) 

Apuleius was extremely indefatigable in his studies, and 
composed sevcual hooks, .some in verse, and others in 
prose ; but most of them are lost. He took pleasure in 
declaiming, and was heard generally with great applause; 
when he declaimed at Occa, the audience cried out with 
one voice, that they ought to confer upon him the honour 
of citizen. The citizens of Carthage heard him with much 
satisfaction, and erected a statue to him ; and several other 
cities did him the same honour. The time of his death is 
not known, but after his Apology took effect, he is said to 
have passed his days quietly in study. 

His printed works have gone through forty-three edi- 
tions, nine of which appeared iu the fifteeuth century. 
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given some passages respecting Jesus Christ a turn more 
iavourable to the Jewish prejudices than tjie Septuagint 
triuislation. J^ ragments only of this translation of Aqiiila’s 
have descended to us. Some particulars of him may be 
found in Cave, and in the ecclesiastical historians of his 
period. * 

AQUILANO (SerafinO), so caUed from Aquila, a city 
of Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples, was born there in 
1466, and gained considerable fame by his Italian poems, 
but more by his talents as an Tmprovisatori, which were in 
high esteem with the princes and patrons of literature in 
his country. He was the contemporary and rival of Te- 
baldeo di Kerrara, and together they contributed not a 
little to the refinement of Italian poetry, but their reputa- 
tion sunk before that of Sannazarius and Bembo. Aquilano 
died at Rome, Aug. 10, 1500. His poems, consisting of 
sonnets, eclogues, t^pistles, Ac. were printed at Rome in 
1503, 8vo, but the best edition is that of the Ginnti, 1516.* 

AQUILANUS (Sebastianus), or Sebastian i>’ Aquila, 
his true name being unknown, an Italian physician, horn at 
Aquila, a town of Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples, pro- 
fessed his art in the university of Padua. He was in 
reputation at the time of Louis de Gonzaga, bishop of 
Mantua, to whom he inscribed a book. He died in 1543, 
We have of his a treatise “ De Morbo Gallico,” Lyons, 
1506, 4to, with the works of other physicians, Boulogne, 
1517, 8vo; and “ De Febre Sanguinea,” in the “ Practica 
de Gattinaria,” Basle, 1537, in 8vo; ajid Lyons, 1538, 
4to. Aquilanus was one of tlie mosi zealous defenders of 
Galen, and is said to have been one of the first who em- 
ployed mercury in the cure of the venereal disease, which, 
however, he administered in very small doses. “ 

AQUINAS (St. Thomas), commonly called the Angel- 
ical Doctor, of the ancient family of tiie counts of Aquino, 
descended from the kings of Sicily and Arragon, was born 
in the castle of Aquino, in the 'I'erra di Lavoro, in Italy, 
about the year 1224 . At five years of age he was commit- 
ted to the care of the monks of Mount Cassino, with whom 
he remained till he was sent to the university of Naples. 
In the year 1241 he entered into the order of the preach- 
« 

* Gen, Diet.— -Cnve, vol. 1.— L.ir«lii< r’s Works.— Saxii Onomasticon. 
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ing friara at NapUs, without the knowledge of his parents. 
His mother, being informed of this, used her utmost ef- 
forts to induce him to leave this society; to prevent which, 
the Dominicans removed him loTerracina, and from thence 
to Anagna, and at last to Rome. His mother followed him 
thither, and when she could not obtain leave of the monks 
to see him, by the assistance of her two elder sons, she seized 
the youth in his journey to Paris, to which he was sent by the 
monks of his order, and caused him to be shut up in her 
castle; whence, after a confinement of two years, he made 
his escape, and fled first to Naples, and then to Rome. 
In 1244 he went to Paris with John, the master of the 'Peu- 
tonic order, and from thence removed to Cologne, to hear 
the lectures of Albertus Magnus. Here he remained till 
he was invited again to Paris, to read lectures upon the 
“ Book of Sentences,” which he did with great applause, 
before a very large audience. In the year 125 5 he was 
creatt.d D. D. at Paris. He returned to Italy about the 
year 1265, and w’as appointed definitor of his order, for 
the province of Rome ; and having taught school divinity 
in most of the universities of Italy, he re-settled at last at 
Napl' s, where he received a pension from king Charles. 
Here he .spent his time in study, in reading of lectures, 
and exercises of piety ; and was so far from any views of 
ambition or profit, that he refused the arclibishopric of that 
city when it was offered him by Clement IV. In 1274 he 
was sent for to the second council of Lyons, by pope Gre- 
gory X. that he might read before them the book he had 
written against tlie Greeks, at the command of Urban IV.; 
but he fell sick on his journey, at the monastery of Fossa-- 
nova, near Terracina, where he died on the 7th of March, 
aged fifty years. 

The whole Western world, after his decease, began to 
load the memory of Thomas Aquinas with honours. The 
Dominican fraternity removed his body to Thoulouse; 
pope John XXII. canonized him ; Pius V. gave him the 
title of the Fifth Doctor of the Church; the learned world 
honoured him with the appellation of The Universal and 
the Angelic Doctor ; and Sixtus Senensis tells us, that 
he approached so nearly to St. Augustin in the knowledge 
of true divinity, and penetrated so deeply into the most 
abstruse meanings of that father, that, agreeably to the 
Pythagorean metempsychosis, it was a common expression 
among all men of learning, that St. Augustinus soul had 
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transmigrated into St. Thomas Aquinas. Rapin speaks also 
of him with high honour, and represents him as one of the 
great improvers of school- divinity. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, in his Life and Reign of Henr;j^ VII 1. tells us, that 
one of .the principal reasons, which induced this king to 
write against Marlin Luther, was, that the latter had spoken 
contemptuously of Aquinas. The authority of Aquinas in- 
deed has been alw.iys tery great in the schools of the Ro- 
man Catholics. Btit notwithstanding all the extravagant 
praises and honours Wliich have been Jieapoil upon this 
saint, it is certain tiiat his learning was almost wholly 
confined to scholastic theology, and that he was so little 
conversant with elegant and liberal studies, that he was not 
even able to read the Greek language. For all his know- 
ledge of the Peripatetic pbilosopliy, which he so liberally 
mixed with tVieology, he was indebted to the defective 
translations of Aristotle which were su[)plicd by the Ara- 
bians, till he obtained, from some unknown hand, a more 
accurate version of his philosophical writings. Adopting 
the general ideas of the age, that theology is best defended 
by the weapons of logic and metaphysics, he mixed the 
subtleties of Aristotle with the language of scripture and 
the Christian fathers ; and, after the manner of the Ara- 
bians, framed abstruse questions, without end, upon vari- 
ous topics of speculative theology. He excelled, therefore, 
only in that subtile and abstruse kind of learning which 
was better calculated to strike the imagination, than to im- 
prove the understanding. He maintained what is com- 
monly called the doctrine of free-will, though Jae largely 
quoted Augustin, and retailed many of his pious and de- 
votional sentiments. His Aristotelian subtleties enabled 
him to give a specious colour to the absurd doctrine of 
rransubstantiation, which in him found a vehement de- 
fender. He held many other erroneous opinions, but it 
must be acknowledged, there are in his writings, and par- 
ticularly in the account of his discourses, during his last 
sickness, traces of great devotion, and a strain of piety very 
similar .to that of St. Augustin. Aquinas left a vast num- 
ber of works, which were printed in seventeen volumes in 
folio, at Venice in 1490 ; at Nuremberg in 1496 ; Rome 
1570 ; Venice 1594 ; and Cologne 1612 ; and many times 
after. 

The five first volumes contain his Commentaries upon 
the works of Aristotle. I’he sixth and sevehth a Com- 
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luentary upon the four Books of Sentences. The eighth 
consists of Questions in Divinity. The ninth volume con* 
tains the Sum of the Catholic Faith, against the Gentiles; 
-divided into four books. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth^ 
the Sum of Divinity, with the Commentaries of cardinal 
Cajetanus. The thirteenth consists of several Comlnenta- 
pes upon the Old Testament, particularly a Commentary 
upon the Book of Job, a literal and analogical Exposition 
upon the first fifty Psalms, an Exposition upon the Can- 
ticles, which he dictated upon his death-bed, to the monks 
of Fossanova; Commentaries upon the Prophecies of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, and upon the Lamentations. The fourteenth 
contains the Commentaries upon the gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. John; the former is said to have been written by 
Peter Scaliger, a doininican friar and bishop of Verona. 
The fifteeuUi volume contains the Catena upon the four 
Gospels, extracted from tl>e fathers, and dedicated to pope 
Urban IV. The sixteeiuli consists of the Commentary 
upon St. Paul’s Epistles, and the Sermons of Aquinas 
preached on Sundays and the festivals of saints. The 
seventeenth contains divers tracts in Divinity. 

T’herc have been also publi led separately, under liis 
name, several other oonimentaries upon tlio scriptures, 
particularly upon Genesis, Lyons, 157J, iti 8vo; upon the 
prophecy of Daniel ; upon the book of the Maccabees, Paris, 
I596f 8vo; upon all the canonical Epistles, I^aris, 1543, 
8vo. We have likewise a commentary upon Boethius’s 
Consolation of Piiilosopliy, published under Aquinas’s 
name, at Louvain iti I4S7, in folio. 

Several difficulties have beep raised in regard to his 

SuinmaTheologiie,” which have occasioned some authors 
to doubt whether he w'as really' the author of it. There is 
a .very accurate examiuatiuu of these difficulties in Casirair 
Gudins’ “ Cominenturius de scriptoribus ecclesiie aUtiquis 
eoruinque scriptis wherein he determines, that Thomas 
Aquinas is the real author of the ** Summa Theologiee.” 

Of all these, in Brucker’s opinion, the most celebrated are, 
his “ Summa TJieologiiC,” Heads of Theology — of which 
the second section, whicli treats of morals, may be read 
with advantage ; his commentaries upon the analytics, me- 
taphysics, and ethics of Aristotle, and upon his book “ De 
Iiiterpretatione.” * 

• 

* Oen. Diet — Cav*», vol. I, — Bruckcr. — Du Pin. — Moreri.— >8axu OnomatU- 
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AQUlNO (Charles de), a iniscellaneou« writer of con* 
•iderable faine^ was born at Naples in 1654, and died at 
Kome in 1740. He. was of the order of Jesuits, and a ce- 
lebrated teacher of rhetoric. His works, which discover 
much learning and taste, are written in Latin. The prin- 
cipal ate, “ Poemata,” Home, 1 702, S vols. ; “ Orationes,” 
1704, 2 vols. 8vo;” “ Lexicon Militare,*’ in 2 vols. folio, 
1724. This contains, under some of the article.s, very 
learned dissertations on the military art. Another lex- 
icon, entitled “ Nomenclator Agriculturae,” 1736, 4to, is 
not held in the same esteem. He published also, His- 
torical Miscellanies,” 1725, and an interesting “ History 
of the war in Hungary,” 1726, 12mo, under the title of 
“ Fragmenta historica de bello Huiigapaj.” ' 

AQUINO, or AQUIN (Louis Claudr dr), a celebrated 
French musician, was born at Paris, July 4, 1694, where 
he died June 15, 1772. He was so remarkable for early 
genius, that at the age of six he performed on the harpsi- 
chord before Louis XIV ; at eight years old the celebrated 
Bernier declared he could teach him nothing more ; and 
at twelve he was made organist at the church of Petit St. 
Antoine. Sometime after, he obtained a triumph highly 
flattering to a person of his profession, by successfully 
contending for the place of organist at the church of St. 
Paul, against Kameau, who at that time wished to be estab- 
lished in Paris. Wonders are told of the powers of exe- 
cution and taste which Aquino displayed, and it, is said 
that Halidel visited France on purpose to hear him. He is 
celebrated also for his simple and amiable manners, and his 
attachment to religion. Two only of his works have been 
engraved, the one a collection of pieces for the harpsi- 
chord, and the other some carrols with variations; but he 
left to his son a considerable number of manuscript per- 
formances. * 

AQUINO DE Chateau Lyon (Peter Louis), son of 
the preceding, and a bachelor of medicine, was a miscella- 
neous writer at Paris, where he died about the year 1797, 
without leaving a reputation equal to that of his father. 
Yet some of his publications were useful. In the list we 
find, 1. “ Contes mis en vers par un petit cousin de Ra- 
belais,” 1775, 8 VO. 2. ‘S Lettres sur les hommes celebres 
dans les sciences,” 1752, 2 vol&. re-published in 1753, 
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under the title of “ Siecle iitteraire de Louis XV.” 
3. “ Semaine Litteraire,” 1759, 4 voU. 12mo. 4. “ Al- 

manach litteraire, ou Etrennes d’ Apollon,” 1777 — :93, 17 
vols. a collection of oiiscellanies in prose and verse. He 
published some other works with less success, . and it used 
to be said, in allusion to his father'^s profession, 

** On soulfla pour le pere, oil siffla pour le fils.” * 
AQUINO (Philip d’), a learned rabbi of Carpentras, 
whose proper name was Mardocai, or Mardocheus, was ex- 
pelled from the synagogue of Avignon, ii\ Id 10, on account 
of attachment to Christianity. On this he went to the 
kingdom of Naples, and was baptised at Aquino, from 
which he took his name ; but when he came to France he 
gave it the French termination, A(juin. At Paris he de^ 
voted himself principally to teaching Hebrew, and Louis 
XHk appointed him proh'ssor in the Poyal college, and 
Hebrew interpreter, which lumourable siation he held until 
his death in 1650, at which time he was preparing a new 
version of the New 'restainent, with notes on St. Paul’s 
epistltjs. Le Jay also employed him in correcting the 
Hebrew and Chaldee parts of liis Polyglot. His principal 
printed works are, 1. “ Dictionarinm Hebrao-Cvhaldao- 
'Palmudioo-Rabbinicum,” Paris, 1629, fol. 2. “Racines 
de la languc sainte,” Paris, 1620, fol. 3. “ Explication 
des treize moyens dont sc servaient Ics rabbins pour enten- 
dre le Pentatenqne, recucillis da Talmud.” 4. “ An Ita- 
lian translation of the Ap()phtliegin.s of the ancient Jewish 
doctors.” 5, “ I.acrima'. in oltiium illust. cardinal dc Bc- 
rulle,” his patron. 6. “ Examen miindi.” 7. “ Discours 
du Taberna^e et du Camp des Israelites,” Paris, 1623, 
4to. 8. “ Voces primitiie seu radices Griccic,” Paris, 1 620, 
l6ino, and others. — Louis D’AouiN, his son, who Itecame 
as great an adept as ids father in the Oriental tongues, left 
behind him several rahhiidcul works. — Antoink d’Aquin, 
first physician to Louis XIV. who died in 1696, at Vichi, 
was son of the last-mentioned Louis.* 

ARABELLA (Stuart), commonly called the lady Ara- 
bella, was so often talked of for a queen, that custom seems 
to have given her a right to an article in this manner under 
her Christian name, as that by which onr historians dis- 
tinguish her. She was the daughter of Charles Stuart, eail 
ol Lenox, who was younger brother to Henry lord Darnley, 
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father to king James VI. of Scotland, and First of England, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of sir W illiatn Cavendish, knt. She 
was born, as near as can be computed, in 1577, and edu- 
cated at London, un<ler the eye of the old countess of 
Lenox, her grand-mothcr. She was far from being either 
beautiful in her person, or from being distinguished by 
any extraordinary qualities of mind ; and yet she met with 
many admirers, on account of her royal descent and near 
relation to the crbvrn of England^ Her f thcr dying in 
1579, and leaving her thereby sole heiress, as some under- 
stood, of the house of Lenox, several matches were pror 
jected for her at home and abroad. Her cousin, king 
James, inclined to have married her to lord Esme Stuart, 
whom he had created duke of Lenox, and whom before his 
marriage he considered as his heir; but this match was 
prevented by queen Elizabeth, though it was certabily a 
very fit one in all respects. As the English succession was 
at this time very prohlematicai, the great powers on the 
Continent speculated on many husbands for the lady Ara- 
bella, such as the duke of Sav^’, a prince of the house of 
Earnese, and others. In the mean time, this lady had some 
thoughts of marrying herself at home, as Thuanus relates, 
to a son of the earl of Northumberland, but it is not cre- 
dible that this took eflect, though he says it did privately. 
The very attempt procured her queen Elizabeth’s displea- 
sure, who confined her for it. In the mean time her title 
to the crown, such as it was, became the subject, amongst 
many others, of father Persons’s famous book, wherein are 
all the arguments for and against her, and which served to 
divulge her name and descent all over Europe ; and yet 
this book was not very fa\^ourablc to her interirat. On the 
death of tlie queen, some malcontents framed an odd de- 
sign of disturbing the public peace, and amongst other 
branche.s o.f their dark scheme, one was to seize the lady 
Arabella, and to cover their proceedings by the sanction of 
her title, intending also to have married her to some 
F.nglish nobleman, tlie more to increase their interest, and 
the better .to please tlie people. But this conspiracy was 
fatal to none but its aulliors, and those who conversed with 
them ; being speedily defeated, many taken, and some ex- 
ecuted. As for the lady Arabella, it does not appear that 
she had .any knowledge of this engagement in her behalf, 
whatevef it w'as ; for doniestic writers are perplexed, and 
ioreigii historians run iiito absurdities, when they eudea- 
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deavour to explain it. She continued at liberty, and in 
apparent favour at court, though her circumstances were 
narrow till the latter end of the year 1608, when by 
some means she drew u])on her king James’s displeasunr. 
However, at Christnuis, wlicn mirth and good-humour pre- 
vailed at court, she was again taken into favour, hail a ser- 
vice df plate presented to her of tlic value of two hundred 
pounds, a thousand marks giveft her to pay her debts, and 
soijge addition made to her annual income. This seems to 
have been done, in order to luive guiiied her to iheiutiM'est 
of the court, and to put the iiolioiis of inarriagc slie had 
entertained out of her liead ; all which, however, pi ijvcd 
ineft’ectual ; for in the beginning id tlie mouth of Kei ruary 
160tg she was dotccU^d in an intrigue \Mt)i iMr. W'iiliaiu 
Sevmour, sou to llie lord Eeaucliamo, and eran'b.on to the 
earl of Hertford, to whom, notuillLstanding, s!:t‘ was pri- 
vately married some time aftcrw:i''ds. , l^poutliis discovery, 
they were botli carried before the council, and srvcriih- re- 
primauded, and then dismissed. In the suimm r of 1610, 
the mairidge broke out, on which tlie Uuiy was sent into 
close custody, at ibe house of sir 'riioiuas Ean y, in Lam- 
beth ; and iVlr. Seymour was committed to the Tower for 
his contempt, in marrying a lady of the royal family wdth- 
out the king’s leave. It does not appear that this confine- 
inmit was attended with any great sovcjrity to cither j for 
the lady was allowed the u ;e of sir Thomas Parry’s house 
and gardens, and the like gentleness, in regard to his high 
ciualityg was shewn to Mr. Seymour. Some intercourse 
they had by letters, which after a time was discovereil, 
and a resolution taken thcreupon’to scud the lady t o Dur- 
ham, a resoluiion which threw her into deep ufHiction. 
Upon tills, by the interposition of friends, she and her 
husband concerted a scheme for tlieir escape, which was 
successfully’^ executed in the beginning, though it ended 
unluckily. The lady, under the care of sir James Croft.s, 
was at tlie house of Mr. Conyers, at Highgate, from whence 
she was to have gone the next day to Durham, on which 
she put a fair countenance now% notwithstanding tlie trouble 
she had before shewn, d’his tnude her keepers the more 
easy', and gave her an opportunity of disguising herself, 
wliich she did on Monday the 3d of June, 161 1, by drawl- 
ing over her petticoats a pair of large French-fisliioncd 
hose, putting on a nian’s doublet, a peruke wdiich covered 
her hair, a hat, black cloak, russet boots with red lops, and 
VoL. ir. C c 
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a rapier by her side. Tlius equipped, she walked out be*- 
tween three and four with Mr. Markham. They went a 
mile and half to a little inn, where a person attended with 
tlieir horses. The lady, by that time she came thither, was 
so weak and faint, that the hostler, who held the stirrup 
when she mounted, said that gentleman would hardly hold 
out to London. Riding, however, so raised her ^irits, 
that by the time she came to Blackwall, she was pretty well 
recovered. There they found waiting for tliem two men, 
a gentlewoman, and a chambermaid, with one boat full of 
Mr. Seymour’s and her trunks, and another boat for their 
persons, in which they hasted from thence towards Wool- 
wich. Being come so far, they bade the watermen row on 
to Gravesend. There tBA poor fellows were desirous to 
land, but for a double freight were contented to go on to 
Lee, yet being almost tired by the way, they were forced 
to lie still at I'ilbury, whilst the rowers went on shore to 
refresh themselves j then they proceeded to Lee, and by 
that time the day appeared, and they discovered a ship 
at anchor a mile beyond them, which was the French 
bark that waited for them. Here the lady would have lain 
at anchor, expecting Mr. Seymour, but through the impor- 
tunity of her followers, they forthwith hoisted sail and put 
to sea. Ill the mean time Mr. Seymour, with a peruke and 
beard of black hair, and in a tawny cloth suit, walked alone 
without suspicion, from his lodging out at the great west 
door of the 'I'ower, following a carl that had brought him 
billets. From thence he walked along by the Tower- 
wliarf, by the warders of the south gate, and so to the iron 
gate, where one Rodnej^w'as ready with a pair of oars to 
receive him. When they came to Lee, and found that the 
French ship was gone, the billows rising high, they hired 
a tishermun for twenty shillings, to put them on board a 
certain ship that they saw uinler sail. That ship they 
found not to be it they looked for, so they made forwards 
to the next under sail, which was a ship from Newcastle. 
This with much ado they hired for forty pounds, to carry 
them to Calais, and the master performed his bargain, by 
which means Mr. Seymour escaped, and continued in Flan- 
ders. On Tuesday in the afternoon, my lord treasurer be- 
ing advertised that the lady Arabella had made an escape, 
sent immediately to the; lieutenant of the Tower to set 
strict guard over Mr. Seymour, which he promised, after 
his yare manner, “ he would thoroughly do, that he would;’* 
but, coming to the prisoner’s lodgings, he found, to his great 
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amazement, that he was gone from thence one whole day 
before. A pink being dispatched from the Downs into 
Calais road, seized the French bark, and brought back the 
lady and those with her; but, before this was known, th® 
proclamation issued for apprehending them. As soon as 
she was brought to town, she was, after examination, com- 
mitted’ to the Tower, declaring that she was not so sorry for 
her own restraint, as she should be glad if Mr. Seymour 
escaped, for whose welfare, slic affirmed, she was more con- 
cerned than for her own. Her aunt, the countess of Shrews- 
bury, was likewise committed, on suspicion of having 
prompted the lady Arabella, not only to her escape, but to 
other things, it being known that she had amassed upwards 
of twtMity thousand pounds in ready money. The carl of 
iShrewsbnry was conlined to his house, and the old earl of 
FIcrtford sent for from his seat. By degrees things grew 
cooler, and though it was known that Mr. Seymour con- 
tinued in the Netherlands, yet the court made no farther 
applic.it.ions to the archduke about him. In the begin- 
ning of a new storm began to break out; for the 

lady Arabella, either pressed at an examination, or of her 
own free will, made some extraordinary discoveries, upon 
which some <piick steps would have been taken, had it not 
sliortly after appeared, that her misfortunes had turned her 
head, and that, ct)nsc<juently, no nsc could ho made of her 
evidence. Jlowtner, the countess of Shrewshniy, who be- 
fore had leave to attend her husband in his sickness, was 
very closely shut up, and the court was amused with abun- 
dance of strange stories, which wore out by degrees, and 
the poor lady Arabella languishe<l' in her confinement till 
the 27tli of September, Itil .s, whtm her life and sorrows 
ended together. Even in her grave this poor lady was not 
at peace, a report being sj)read that she was poisoned, be- 
cause she happened to die within two years of sir Thomas 
Overbury. Sir Bull. Whitlocke has put this circumstance 
in much too strong a light ; for it was a suspicion at most, 
and never had the .support of the least colour of proof. As 
for her husband, sir Williafn Seymour, he soon after her 
decease, procured leave to return, distinguished himself 
by loyally adhering to the king during the cinl w'ars, 
and, surviving to the time of the Restoration, was re- 
stored to his great-grandfather’s title of duke of So- 
merset, by an act of parliament, which entirely cancelled 
his attainder ; and on the giving his royal assent to this s^ct, 

c c 2 
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Icing Charles II. was pleased to say in full parliament, what 
perhaps was as honourable for the family as ‘ the title to 
which they' are restored. His words were these : “ As this 
is an act of an extraordinary nature, so it is in favour of a 
person of no ordinary merit : he has deserved of my father, 
and of myself, as much as any subject possibly could do • 
and I hope this will stir no man’s envy, because in doing it 
I do no more than what a good master should do for such a 
servant.” By his lady Arabella, this noble person had no 
issue : but that he still preserved a warm aflec^tion for her 
memory, appears from hence, that he called one of his 
daughters by his second wife, Frances, daughter and co- 
heiress of Robert Deverejux, earl of Essex, Arabella Sey- 

■ 'W-i ■ 

mour. 

Mr. Ballard has given a place to the lady Arabella, in 
his Memoirs of British Ladies, who have been celebrated 
for their writings or skill in the learned languages, arts, and 
sciences. His reasojis for so doing are, that Mr. Evelyn, 
in his Numismata, has put her in his list of learned women, 
and Mr. Philips, in his Tlieatrum Poetarum, has introdjiced 
lier among his modern poetesses. Thougli no works of this 
lady have appeared, which can serve to shew on what 
foundation her literary reputation is built, yet it is not 
probable that Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Philips should, without 
cause, have assigned her the rank they have done, 'i’liree 
letters of her’s are transcribed, by Mr. Ballard, from a MS 
volume in Mr. Ashmole’s study, which prove her to have 
been a woman of good understanding. It also appears, 
from Mr. Oidys’s manuscripts, that she had, at least when 
young, a far greater share of beauty than is above repre- 
sented. From a picture of her, which was drawn at fid! 
lerfgth in white in 1589, when she was thirteen years and a 
half old, it appears that she was, at that time, very beautiful 
in her person. Her complexion was fair as alabaster ; she 
had sweet large grey eyes and long flaxen hair, flowing al- 
most to her waist, and finely curled at top. Mr. Oldys 
says that she was born in 1575. * 

ARAB-CilAIl (Ahmed Ben), an Arabian historian of 
the fifteenth century, is principally known as the author of 
a life of Timour, or Tamerlane,*^ entitled The wonder- 
ful effects of thp^divine decrees in the affairs of Timoi<r,” a 
work in which there is h. considerable display of eastern 
fancy, but many obscurities of style. . It was published by 
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GoliuS, at Leytlen, 1636, aiul by Manger, with a Latin 
translation, 1767, and 1772, 2 vols. 4to. I’lie imperial 
library at Paris contains two excellent manuscripts of this 
work. The author died. in 1450.* 

ARAGON (Tullia d’), a celebrated poetess of Italy, 
in the sixteenth century, was the natural daughter of Peter 
Tagliava d’Aragon, archbishop of Palermo, and a cardinal, 
himself an illegitimate descendant of tire royal house of 
Aragon. Her father made a settlement on this daughter 
sufficient to enable her to live genteelly. She vas beauti- 
ful in her person, and highly accomplished by taste and 
education. She spoke and wrote in Latin and Italian with 
the ability of the most eminent scholars, and enjoyed during 
life great reputation for the elegance of her manners and 
writings, 'fhe most distinguisbed scholars of the time ce- 
lebrated her praises, and were proud to he rankc»l among 
her admirers. She resided mostly at Ferrara and Rome, 
and when advanced in tige, went to ^Florence under the 
protection of the duchess Leonora of I’oledo, and at that 
place die died very old, but the time is not mentioned. 
Her w'orks, which liave not preserved the high character 
bestowed by her admirers, are, 1. “ Kinie,” Venice, 1547, 
Svo, and often reprinted. 2. “ Dialogo doll’ inlinita d’A- 
more,” Venice, 1.5 17. 3. “11 Mcschino, o il Guerino, 

poema,” in the ottava rimu, Venice, 1560, 4to. ^ 

A1L\M (Fugi'-Nk), memorable for his erudition, and for 
.superior al)iliLic.s disgraced by an enormous crime, was bom 
at I'amsgiil, in Nctherdale, Yorksliire, and rcceivi'd but a 
mean cduciition, as il appears that all his mental acquire- 
ments, which wore prodigious, were the result of indefa- 
tigable diligence and application, assisted by uncommon 
talents, llis father was a gardener at Newby, whom he 
attended in that occupation, and where his propensity to 
literature first discovered itself. Mathematics now engaged 
llis attention, and he soon understood quadratic equations, 
and their geometrical constructions. Prompted by an ir- 
resistible thirst of knowledge, he determined to make him- 
self master of the learned languages. He got and repeated 
all Lilly’s* grammar by heart. He next undertook Cam- 
den’s Greek grammar, which he also repeated in the same 
manner. Thus instructed, he entered upon the Latin 
clashes, and at first pored over fife lines for a whole day \ 
never, in all the painful course of. his reuAug, leaving any 
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passage till he thought he perfectly comprehended it. 
Having accurately perused ail the Latin classics, both his- 
torians and poets, he went through the Greek Testament, 
and then applied to Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and all the Greek tragedians. In the 
midst of these literary pursuits, he went, in 1734, on the 
invitation of William Norton, esq. to Knaresborough, where 
he became much esteemed ; and here, with indefatigable 
diligence, he acquired tlie knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 
In April 1 7 44 he came again to London, and taught bbth 
Latin and writing, at Mr. Painblanc’s, in Piccadilly, above 
two years. He next went, in the capacity of writing- 
master, to a boarding-school at Hayes, in Middlesex, kept 
by the Rev. Antliony Hinton. He at length succeeded to 
several other places in the south of England, making use 
of every opportunity for improvement. He was afterwards 
employed in transcribing the acts of parliament to be re- 
gistered in Chancery, and about tlie beginning of Decem- 
ber 1757, v/ent down to the free-school at Lynn. From 
his leaving Knaresborough to this period, which was a long 
interval, he had attained the knowledge of history and an- 
tiquities, and also of heraldry and botany. Few plants, 
either domestic or exotic, were unknown to him. Amidst 
all this, he ventured upon the Chaldee and Arabic, but 
had not time to obtain any great knowledge of the latter. 
He found the Chaldee easy enough, on account of its con- 
nection with the Hebrew. He then investigated the Celtic, 
as far as possible, in all its dialects ; began collections, 
and made compari.sons between that, the English, the 
Latin, the Greek, and even the Hebrew. He had made 
notes, and compared above three thousand words together, 
and found such a surprising affinity, that he w'as determined 
to proceed through the wliole of all these languages, and 
form a comparative lexicon. He was also far from being a 
contemptible poet. 

With this immense stock of learning, acquired without 
the assistance of a master, and the most extraordinary ta- 
lents, which might have made him shine in any station of 
life, it is to be lamented that he was guilty of an action in- 
consistent with every principle of humanity ; for, in 1758, 
he was taken up at Lynji, in Norfolk, for the murder of 
Daniel Clark, a. shoe-maker of Knaresborough, whouhad 
been missing upwards of 13 years, and removed to York 
castle, where being brought to his trial, on the third of 
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August 1759, he read a most admirable deftMice, in which 
he displayed equal modesty, good sensje, and learning ; but 
was found guilty, and the next morning confessed tlie 
justness of his sentence, cicknowledging to a clergyman, 
that his motive for committing the murder was his suspect- 
ing Clark of having unlawful commerce with his wife. 
When he was called from bed to have his frons taken off, 
he refused to rise, alleging that he was very weak. On 
examination it was found that he had attempted to take 
away his own life, by cutting his arm in two places with a 
razor. Though weak, he was conducted to the gallows of 
York, and there executed, and hung in chains in Knares- 
borough forest. ' 

ARANTIUS (Julius C.esar), a celebrated Italian ana- 
tomist, was born at Bologna, about the year 1.030. He 
studied under Vesalius and his uncle Bartholomew Maggiui, 
took his doctor’s degree at Bologna, and was soon after 
appointed professor of surgery and anatomy, which office 
he held for thirty-two years, and until his death, April 7, 
1389. He studied with most atteutioii the anatomy of the 
muscles, and arrived at some knowledge of the do(’trine of 
the circulation of the blood. He wrote, 1. “ De huinano 
fmtu liber,” Venice, 1571, 8vo, Basil, 1579, and Leyden, 
IGtH. In this work he explains at great length the struc- 
ture of the uterus, the placenta, &c. The Venice editions 
of 1587 and 1595, 4to, have the addition of some anatomi- 
cal observations, and an essay on tumours by Arantius. 
2. “ In Hippocratis iibrum de vulneribus capitis commen- 
tarius brevis, ex ejus lectionibus collectus,” Lyons, 1580, 
Leyden, 1G39, 1641, 12ino. ® 

ARAl’OH, the secretary and intendant of finances to 
Atbabwic, and afterwards subdeacon of the Romish church, 
flourislied in the sixth century, and, according to some 
accounts, was born in the year 490, hut the place of his%irth 
has been contested. He certainly was of Liguria, hut in 
his time Liguria comprehended a great part of Lombardy, 
and Milan was the chief city. He was educated under 
Laurcntiu.s, archbishop of Milan, who died in the year 504. 
Arator is said to have died in the year 556. At first he 
employed his poetical talents on profane subjects, but af- 
terwards on those which were of a more serious kind. In the 
544, he presented Pope Vigilius with the Acts of th^ 
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Apostles in Latin verse, with which the pontiflf was so much 
pleased that he ordered the work to be read in the church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, and it met, with universal appro- 
bation. We' find in it many oPHhe allegories which the 
venerable Bede introduced in his commentary on the Acts. 
It was printed with other poetry of the same description, 
at Venice, lf02, 4to, Strasburgh, 1507, 8vo, Leipsic, 
1515, 4to, and in the Bibliotheca Patrum, Paris, 1575, 
1589, &c. Father Sirniond published at the e^d of his 
edition of Ennodius, a letter in elegiac verse, which Arator 
wrote to Parthenius. * 

ARATUS, a Gr^ek poet, celebrated for his poem en- 
titled the Phenomena, flourished about the 127th olym- 
piad, or near 300 years before Christ, while Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus reigned in Egypt. Being educated under Dio- 
nysius Heracleotes, a Stoic philosopher, he espoused the 
principles of that sect, and became physician to Antigonus 
Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Ma- 
cedon. The Phenomena of Aratus gives him a title to the 
character of an astronomer, as well as a poet. In this work 
he describes the nature and motion of the stars, and shew^s 
their various dispositions and relations ; he describes the 
figures of the constellations, their situations in the sphere, 
the origin of the names which they bear in Greece and in 
Egypt, thfe fables which have given rise to them, the risifig 
and setting of the stars, and he indicates the manner of 
knowing the constellations by their respective situations. 

Tlie poem of Aratus was commented upon and translated 
by many, authors : of whom, among the ancients, were 
Cicero, Germanicus Caesar, and Festus Avienus, who made 
Latin translations of it ; a part of the former of which is 
still extant. Anitus must have been much esteemed by the 
ancients, since we find so great a number of scholiasts and 
corartteutators upon him ; among whom are Aristarchus of 
Samos, the Arystylli the geometricians, Apollonius, the 
Evbneti, Crates, Numeniiis the grammarian, Pyrrhus of 
Magnesia, Thales, Zeno, and many others, as may be seen 
in Vossius, p. ISO. Suidas ascribes several other works to 
Aratus. Virgil, in his Georgies, has translated or imitated 
many passages from this author : Ovid speaks of him with 
admiration, as well as many others of the poets : And St. 
Paul has quoted a passage from him ; which is in his 
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speech to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28.) where he tells 
^hem that some of their own poets have said, “ For we are 
also his offspring,” these words being tlie beginning of the 
5th line of the Phenomena of Aratus. ' 

His modern editors are Henry Stephens, who published 
his poem at Paris in 1566, in his collection .of the poets, in 
folio, and Grotius, who published an edition of the Pheno- 
mena at Leyden in 4to, 1600, in Greek and I.atin, with 
the fragments of Cicero’s version, and the translations of 
Germanicus and Avienus ; all which the editor has illus- 
trated with curious notes. The edition of Aratus published 
at Oxford by Fell, 1672, 8vo, with the scholia, is much 
esteemed; but the best is that recently published by J. 'Fh. 
Buhlc, at Leipsic, 1793 — 1801, 2 vols. 8vo, which is en- 
riched by additions from manuscripts. * 

. ARdAUD (Francis), Sicur de Porchercs, one of the 
first members of the French academy in the scveiiieenth 
century, was born in Provence, and was di^sccndod from 
the ancient family of Porchdres. He was the scholar and 
follower of Malherbe, and imitated him in the turn of his 
verse, and was also tutor to tlie son of Mr. dc Chenoise, 
and afterwards to the sou of the count Saint- Heran. The 
abbi' Bois- Robert, who was particularly eminent for the 
generous use which he made of iiis interest with cardinal 
Richelieu, procured him a pension of six hundred livres 
from that great man. On March 10, 163G, he spoke an 
oration in the French academy upon the “ Love of the 
iScienccs.” He retired at last into Burgundy, vvliere he 
married, and died in 1640. lie wrote a great number of 
verse.s, which were never printed. Bui there are others, 
which were i,publi.shcd, as particularly his “ Paraphrase 
upon the Psalms of Degrees,” to which are added his 

Poems upon tlivers subjects,” Paris, 1633, 8vo. He, 
had a brother, John, who had likewise a talent for p©etry, 
and translated several of the Psalms into French verse, two 
editions of which have been published, the former at Gre- 
noble in 1651, and the latter more complete at Marseilles 
in 1684.® 

ARBUCKLB'. (Jamts, A.M.), washorn in Gla.sgow, 1700, 
and educated in the university of that city, where he took 
his degrees, and afterwards kept an academy in the north 
pf, Ireland. He wrote several poems, which have been 
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published in one rol. 1 2ino ; and undertook a translation 
of Virgil, but did not live to finish it. He was a person of 
fine taste, and much esteemed by the learned in general. 
He died 1734, aged 34. * 

ARBUTHNOT f Alexander), principal of the univer- 
sity of Aberdeerr, was the son of the baron of Arbuthnot, 
and was born in the year 1538. He studied philosophy 
and the classics in the university of Aberdeen, and civil 
law in France, where he was five years under the care of 
the famous Cujacius. Having taken the degree of licen- 
tiate, he returned home in 1563, and appeared very warmly 
in support of the reformed religion. At this time queen 
Alary was resident in her kingdom ; but the earl of Murray 
having the supreme direction of all things, the reformed 
church of Scotland was in a very flourishing condition. 
The friends of Mr. Arbuthnot prevailed upon him to take 
nrders, but whether he received them from a bishop or 
from presbyters is uncertain. In 1568, he assisted as a 
member of the general assembly, which was held in the 
month of July at Edinburgh. By this assembly he >vas 
intrusted with the care of revising a book which had given 
offence, entitled “ The Fall of the Roman Church,” print- 
ed by one Thomas Bassenden, in Edinburgh. The ex- 
ception taken to it was, that the king had the style of the 
supreme head of the church : at the same time there was 
another complaint against this Bassenden, for printing a 
lewd song at the end of the Psalm book. On these mat- 
ters an order was made, forbidding the printer to vend 
any more of his books till the ofiensive title was altered, 
and the lewd song omitted. The assembly also made an, 
order, that no book should be published for the future, till 
licensed by commissioners of their appointment. 

A little after, he was appointed minister of Arbuthnot and 
Logy-Buchan. The year following, viz. 1509, on a vi- 
sitation of the King’s College at Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander 
Anderson, principal, Mr. Andrew Galloway, sub-princi- 
pal, and three regents, were deprived. I'beir sentence 
was published on the third of July, and immediately Mr. 
Arbuthnot was made principal of tVuit college. He was 
a member also of the general assembly which sat at St. 
Andrew’s in 1572, when a certain scheme of church-govern- 

* Introduced in the last edition of ibis Dictionary, «c know not on what an* 
thority. 
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ment was proposed and called the Book of Policy, an in* 
ventiou of some statesmen, to restore the old titles in the 
church, but with a purpose to retain all the temporalities 
formerly annexed to them, amongst themselves. The as- 
sembly, being apprized of this, appointed the archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, and nineteen other commissioners, of 
whom Mr. Arbutlinot was one, to confer with the regent 
in his council ; but these conferences either came to no- 
thing, or, which is more probable, were never held. In 
the general assembly which met at Edinburgh the sixth of 
August 1573, Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot was chosen mode- 
rator. In the next assembly, which met at Edinburgh the 
sixtli of March 1574, he was named one of the commis- 
sioners for settling the jurisdiction of the church, which 
seems to be no more tlian had been before done about the 
book of policy. 7^his business re<iuircd much lime and 
painsv but at last some progress w’as made therein, and a 
plan of jurisdiction proposed. In the general assembly, 
which met at Edinburgh the first of April 1577, he was 
again chosen moderator. At this time the assembly were 
persuaded, upon some specious pretences, to appoint a 
certain number of their members to confer in tlie morning 
wdtli their moderator, in order to prepare business. 'I’liis 
committee had the name of the Congregation, and in a 
short time all matters of importance came to he treated 
there, and the assembly had little to do liut to a[)prove their 
resolutions. At the close of this assembly, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, with other commissioners, was appointed to confer with 
the regent, on the plan of church policy before mentioned. 
In the general assembly held at Edinburgh the twenty-fifth 
of October 1578, he was again appointed of the committee 
for the same purpose, and in the latter end of the year, 
actually conferred witii several noblemen, and other lay- 
coiimiissi oners, on that important business. In 1582, Mr. 
Arbuthnot published Buchanan’s History of Scotland, in 
w'hich, though he acted only as an editor, yet it procured 
him a great deal of ill-will, and in all probability gave bis 
majesty king Janies VI. a bad impression of him. The 
practice of managing things in congregation still subsist- 
ing, the king forbad Mr. Arbuthnot to leave his college at 
Aberdeen, that he might not be present in the assembly, 
or direct, as he was used to do, those congregations which 
directed that great body% This ollended the ministers very 
much, ftnd they did not fail to remonstrate upon it to the 
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king, who, however, remained firm. What impression this 
might make upon Mr. Arbiithnot's mind, a very meek and 
bumble man, assisting others at th^ir request, and not 
through any ambitiou of his own, is'^uncertain ; but a little 
after he began to decline in his health, and on the 20tb 
of October 158^, departed , this life in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, and was buried in the college church of Aber- 
deen. His private character, was very amiable : he was 
learned without pedantry, and a great encourager of learn- 
ing in youth, easy and . pleasant in conversation, had a 
gfKKi taste in poetry, was w'ell versed in philosophy and 
the mathematics,,, eminent as a lawyer, no less eminent as 
a divine ; neither wanted he considerable skill in physic. 
In his public character he was equally remarkable for his 
moderation and abilities, which gained him such a repu- 
tation, as drew upon him many calls for advice, which made 
him at last very uneasy. As principal of the college of 
Aberdeen, he did great service to the church in particular, 
and to his countiy in general, by bringing over many to 
the former, and reviving that spirit of literature which was 
much decayed in the latter. These employments took up 
so much of his time, that we have nothing of his writing, 
except a single book printed at Edinburgh, in 4to, 1572, 
under this title, “ Orationes de origiue et dignitatc Juris 
“ Orations on the origin and dignity of the Law.” It was 
esteemed a very learned and elegant performance, as ap- 
pears by a fine copy of Latin verses on its publication, by 
Mr. Thomas Maitland, who was equally admired as a poet 
and a critic. Arbuthnot’s countryman and contemporary, 
Andrew Melvil, v.rote an elegant epitaph on him, (Delit. 
Poet. Scot. vol. 11. p. 120.) which alone would have been 
suiHcient to preserve his memory, and gives a very just idea 
of his character. * 

ARBUTHNOT (Dr. John), a celebrated witand phy- 
sician in queen Anne’s reign, was the son of an episcopal 
clergyman of Scotland, nearly allied to the noble family 
of that name. He had his education in the university of 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of doctor of physic. 
'The revolution deprived the father of his church prefer- 
ment ; and though he was possessed of a small paternal 
estate, yet necessity obliged the son to seek his fortune 
abroad. He came to London, and at first, as it is said, 
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for Ills support taught the mathematics. About this time, 
viz. 1695, Dr. Wood\yafd’s “ Essay towards a natural 
history of the Earth’’ was published, which contained sucU 
an account of the universal deluge, as Qur^,author thought 
inconsistent with truth : he therefore drew'tip a work, en- 
titled “ An examination of Dr. Woodward’s account of 
the Deluge, &c. with a comparison between Steno’s phi- 
losophy and the doctor’s, in the case of marine bodies dug 
up out of the earth, &c.” 1695, 8vo, which gave him no 
small share of literary fame. His extensive learning, and 
facetious and agreeable conversation, introduced him by 
degrees into practice, and he became eminent in his pro- 
fession. Being at Epsom when prince George of Den- 
mark was suddenly taken ill, he was called in to his as- 
sistance. His advice was successful, and his ihniine.ss 
recovering, employed him always afterwards as his phy- 
sician. In consequence of this, \ipon the indisposition of 
Dr. Hannes, he was a))pointc<l physician in ordinary to 
ipicen Anne, 1709, iincl adiniited a fellow of the college, 
as he liad betni some years of the Royal Society. 

His gentle manners, polite learning, and excellent ta- 
lents, entitled hini to an iiiiim.itc correspondence and friend- 
ship with the celebrated wits of his time, Pope, Jswift, 
Gay, and Paviieil, whom he met as a member of the Scrib- 
ler'is eliib. In 1711 luj engaged with Po])e and Swift in a. 
design to wriU; a ;.atiro on the abuse of human learning in 
every branch, which wa-i to have been executed in the hu- 
morous manner of Cervantes, tlie original author of tliis 
species of satire, under the history of feigned aclvcuttires. 
But this project was jint a stop to by the queen’s death, 
when they Itad only drawn out an imperfect essay tow'ards 
it, under the tiilr of tile first book of the .Memoirs of 
Martiniis Scriiilevui. “ These Aiemoirs,” savs Dr. John- 
son, “ extend only to the first part of a work, ])rojcctcd in 
concert by Pope, Swift, and Arhutlinot. 'I'lieir purpose 

♦ Dr. WarbHTton tells ns. that the in common* Arhuthnot was skiih’rl in 
travels of Guilivci, the treat; 'e of tlic every thin.^ whieh related to sciem e. 
Profound, oFlitciaryerit'c lsm ou Virgil, Pf»pe was of the fine arts, smA 

and th»7 memoirs of a Parish Clerk, are Swift excelled in the know]e(l;ze of lti<* 
only so many d 'taclHd parts anil woild : wit ihey had in equal meafinre, 

iHciit*^ of tliis woik. The same writer ami lliut so lari’e, that no ajre juihai>« 
declares, that polite leUer'< ijevor lost ever produced three men on whom ria- 
more than by the defeat of this srhcine, tore had more bountifully be^'towed 
in which each of this lilustrious Irmrn- or art bro» 4 .^ht it to liij^hcr pcifectiou- 
viratc would have found e.xereise fer See ’’■Varburtoii g notes to theve Me- 
Jiis own j.wculiar talent, besides con- Dio.r:>, 

Slant cinpiuyiucnt fur that they all had 
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was to censure the abuses of learning by a fictitious life 
of an infatuated scholar. They wiete dispersed ; the de- 
si^ was never completed; and Warburton laments its 
miscarriage, as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 
If the whole fti ay he estimated by this specimen, which 
seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, wii^ a fewtoliches 
perhaps by Pope, the want of more will not be much la- 
mented ; for the follies which the writer ridicules are so 
little practised, that they are not known ; nor c.ati the satire 
be understood but by the learned ; he raises phantoms of 
absurdity, and then drives them away. He cures diseases 
that were never felt For this reason, this joint production 
of three great writers has never attained any notice from 
mankind.'* 

The queen’s death, and the disasters which fell upon his 
friends on that occasion, deeply affected our author’s spirits ; 
and to divert his melancholy, he paid a visit to his brother, 
a hanker at Paris. His stay there, however, was but very 
.short ; he returned to London, and having lost his former 
residence at St. .James’s, took a hmise in Dover-street. In 
1727, he published “Tables of ancient Coins, Weights, 
and Measures,” 4to. He continued to practise physic with 
good reputation, and diverted his leisure hours in writing 
papers of wit and humour. He contributed in 1732 to- 
wards detecting and punishing the scandalous frauds and 
abuses that had been carried on under the specious name 
of tlie “ The Charitable Corporation.” The same year be 
piiblished his “ Essay conceriung the nature of Aliments, 
die choice of them, &c.” which was followed the year after 
by the “ EH'ccts of Air on Human Bodies.” He was ap- 
parently led to the subjects of these treatises by the con- 
sideration of his own case ; an asthma, which gradually 
increasing with his years, became sliortly after desperate 
and incurable. In 1734 lie retired to Hampstead, in hopes 
of finding some small relief for this affliction, but died at his 
house in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, Feb. 27, 1734-5. 
He was married, and had children, particularly George 
and Anne; the former eu|oycd a place of considerable 
profit in the exchequer-office, and was one of the exe- 
cutors to Pope's wi/i, and the other u legatee. 

Pope, in a IcUcr to Dighy, dated Sept.'i, 1722, tells 
him, that the first time he saw the doctor. Swift observed 
to him, that he was a man who could do every thing but 
walk. He appears to have been in all respects a most ac- 
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complished and amiable person. He shewn 
equal to any of his cc^tempor'aries, in humottr, vivacity^ 
and learning ; and he wa^- superior to ,*|post men in the 
moral duties of life, in acts’ of humanity ;^|^benevoience. 

Arbuthnot,” says Dr. Johnson in his lifif of Pope, 
a man of great comprehension, skilful in his profession, 
versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient literature, 
and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright abd 
active imagination ; a scholar witli great brilliance of wit;' 
a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered 
a noble ardour of religious zeal.’* Dr. Watton also is very 
copious in his praise, and says, that he had' infinitely more 
learning than Pope or Swift, and as much wit and humour 
as either. His letter to Pope, written as it were upon hia 
death- bed, and which no one can read without tlic ten* 
derest emotion, discovers considerable fortitude of mind at 
the approach of his dissolution. In 1751, came out, in two 
vols. 8vo. printed at Glasgow, “ 7’he miscellaneous works 
of the late Dr. Arbiithnot,” which arc said to comprehend,, 
with whajb is inserted in Swift’s Miscellanies, all his pieces 
of wit and humour : but the genuineness of many pie<‘cs 
in that collection is more than apocryphal; and a collec- 
tion of his works, as well as a life of the author, arc still 
desiderata. Several of the pieces in the above miscellany 
were written by Fielding, Henry C^arey, and other au- 
thors, who are known ; and some of them wen; written after 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s death, or when he >vas too ill to compose 
such trifles. * 

ARC-JOAN. Sec JO.\N. 

ARCERK (Louis Etiknni:), priest of the oratory, horn 
at Marseilles, in 16PS, died Feb. 7, 1782, at an advanced 
age, is less known by his having borne away the prizes 
for poetry, at Toulouse, at Marseilles, and at I’an, than 
by his “ History of the town of Rochelle, and the country 
of Aunis,” 175ti, 2 vols. 4to, and in 6 vols. 12mo. This 
work had been long expected, and evidently cost the au- 
thor much attention and labour. It is a full and complete 
history of one of the smallest provinces of France (accord- 
ing to the ancient division), by one who had spent many 
years in collecting and digesting liis materials. The na- 

^ Biog. Brit.— Swift's Works, pa<^sim. Sre Iiulrx.— Pope’s Work.« by Bowled. 
“Forbes’s Life of attic. — ^'Fyiler’s Life of Kamt's. — Pr, Johnson’s Works.-—* 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. — Blair’s Lectun’s* — -PodsleyS Povtii?, voi, L-*— 
Atterbary t Correspoudenve, 
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taral and civil history are treated 4«rith 'great ability and 
precision. He inay, however, b^blamed, in coramon 
with many t4>]>ograpiiers, for a cerjtiiif degree of prolixity 
which general readers' seldom can re^sh. His other works 
are ^^Eloge de Jaillot,” 1750, '4tb; ‘‘Journal Histo- 
rique de la tentative de.la flotte Angloise sur la c6te d’Au- 
nis,” 1757, 4to. I’his alludes to a well-known expedition, 
which few Englishmen have much pleasure in remember- 
ing. “ Memoire sur la necessity de diminuer le nombre 
des ffites,” 1763, 12ino ; “ De I’etat de I’agriculture chea 
les Remains depuis le commencement de la Republique 
jlisqu’au siccle de Jules Caesar relativement au gouvern- 
naent, aiix moeurs, et au commerce,” 1777, 8vo. This 
work, which discovers much research, and profound re- 
flexion, was an answer to the prize questions on the sub- 
jects handled, proposed by the Acadepiy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, and obtained the accessit of that 
learned body. To his learning, M. Arcere is said to have 
joined great probity, and suavity of manners. ‘ 

ARCESILAUS, a celebrated Greek philosopher, about 
300 years before the Christian lera, was born at Pitane, in 
Eol is. He founded what in the history of ancient phi- 
losophy is denominated tlie Second Academy. He was a 
man of great learning, and versed in the writings of the 
ancients, remarkable for the severity of his criticisms; 
hut, in his private character, no enemy to the utmost licen- 
tiousness of his age. He had, however, a great number 
of disciples. His doctrines were different in many respects 
from what his predecessors had taught ; but, instead of re- 
forming their errors, he plunged into as great and perhaps 
more ‘pernicious absurdities. It was the opinion of his 
school that we could know nothing, jior even assure our- 
selves of the certainty of this position : thence they in- 
ferred that we should aflirm nothing, but always suspend 
our judgment. They advanced, however, that a philoso- 
pher was able to dispute upon every subject, and force 
conviction whichever side of the question he chose to 
adopt ; and tliat Uu re were alw'ays reasons of equal force, 
both in the affirmative and negative of every argument. 
Neither our senses nor our reason were to ha|re any credit, 
Stanley .and Bruckcr, in their Historioi^f Philosophy, 
may be consulted for a detail of the reveries of Arcesi- 
laus; and Bayle has an elaborate article on the same sub - 

* Diet, Universclle. 
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ject. Arcesilaus is said to have died of, excess, in his 75th 
jrear, ju the fourth ye^ of the 134th olympiad. He ap* 
pears to have been a^<£p;eui of good taste, as he studied 
Homer with a relish approaching to reverence. * 

ARGHELAUS, a Greek phiiosoplier^^lhe disciple of 
Anaxagoras, flourished about 440 years before the Chris* 
tian a;ra. He read lectures at Athens, not dissimilar from 
those of his master. He taught that there was a double 
principle of all tilings, namely, the expansion and con- 
densation of the air, which he regarded as infinite. Heat, 
according to him, was in continual motion ; but cold was 
ever at rest. The earth, which was placed in the midst of 
the universe, had no motion. It originally resembled a 
wet marvsh, but was afterwards dried up ; and its figure, 
he said, resembled that of an egg. Animals, including 
man, were produced from the heat of the earth ; he held 
also, that all animals have a soul, which was born with 
them ; but the capacities of which vary according to the 
structure of the organs of the body in w hich it resides. 
His principles of morals were very pernicious, but gave 
way to the purer opinions of .Socrates, who was the moat: 
illustrious of his disciples, and his successor. ^ 

AUCHIAS (Aulus Licinius), a Greek poet of Antioch 
in Asia, is more known from the eloquent orations pro- 
nounced by Cicero in his favour, than by the few fr;ig- 
ments of his that are come down to ns. He was denied 
the title of Roman citizen, wdiich Cicero caused to be 
confirmed to him, by maintainin;ij that he had it; and that 
even if he had it not, his probity and his talents ought 
to have procured it for him. He lived about 60 years be- 
fore the common sera. Archlas composed several pieces ; 
among others, a poem on the War of the Cimbri, and 
had begun another on the Consulate of Cicero, but none 
of his works have reached our times, except some epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, and in Brunch’s Analecta ve- 
terum poetarnm Graecorum,” vol. II. p. 92 . They were 
also lately published, with notes and a Latin translation 
by llgen, 1800, whcT has subjoined a critical inquiry into 
the life and genius of Archias. It is not from these, how- 
ever, that we can estimate the value of Cicero’s high 
praise of this $i}thor. Except two or three, these epi- 
grams scarcely rise above mediocrity.^ 

* Gen. Diet.— Bruckcr.— Stanley. 2 ibid. 
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. ARCHILOCHUS, a Greek poet, born in the isle of 
Paros, was the son of Telesicles ; and, according to Mr. 
Bayle, flourishec^ in the 29th olympiad, or about 660 
years before Christ. His poetry abounded with the most 
poignant satire, and his satirical vein had such an eifect on 
Lycambes, that he is said to have hanged himself. The 
indignation of Archilochus against Lycambes arose from 
the lattePs not keeping his word with regard to his daugho 
ter, whom he first promised and afterwards refused to Ar- 
chilochus. It is not unlikely that he attacked the whole 
family of Lycambes in his lampoon, for it is said by Ho- 
race, that the daughter followed the example of her father; 
and there are some who affirm, that three of Lycambes’s 
daughters died of vexation at the same time. In this piece 
of Archilochus, many adventures are mentioned, full of 
defamation, and out of the knowledge of the public. 
There were likewise many indecent passages in the poem ; 
and it is supposed to have been on account of this satire 
that the Lacedaemonians laid a prohibition on his verses. 
** The Lacedaemonians,” says Valerius Maximus, “ coin- 
ipanded the books of Archilochus to be carried out of their 
city, because they thought the reading of them not to be 
very modest or chaste : for they were unwilling the minds 
of their, children should be tinctured with them, lest they 
should do more harm to their manners than service to their 
genius. And so they banished the verses of the greatest, 
or at least the next to the greatest poet, because he had 
attacked a family which he hated, with indecent abuse.” 
It has been affirmed by some, that he himself was banished 
from Lacedaemon ; and the maxim inserted in one of his 
pieces is assigned for the reason thereof, “ I'hat it was 
better to fling down one’s, arms, than to lose one’s life;” 
he had written this in vindication of himself. 

Archilochus was so much addicted to raillery and abuse, 
that he did not even spare himself*. He excelled chiefly 
in iambic verses, and was the inventor of them, as appears 
from a passage in Horace : Epist. xix. lib. i. ver. 23. He 
is one of the three poets whom Aristarchus approved in 

^ << We sbouM not have known, had abused both friends and enemies ; that 
it not been for himself/* says Ciitias, he' was extremely addicted lo the dc- 
*\that his mother Eniponcwa.4 a slave; bnuching of women, and very inso- 
that he was Forced, by his miserable lent; and, what is worse than al^that, 
condition, to quit the isle oF Paros, to save his life, he threw awaiy his 
and go from thence to Thasiis ; that shield, and fled.” Aliaiii Yar. Hist, 
tie made himself hated there ; that ho lib. x. cap. 113. 
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this kind of poetry. Quintilian puts him, in some re* 
spects, below tiie other two. Aristophanes the gramma* 
rian thought, that the longer his iambic poems were, the 
liner they were, as Cicero thus informs us : The longest 
of your epistles,” says he to Atticus, “seem to me the 
best, as the iambics of Archilochus did to Aristophanes.” 
7^he hymn which he wrote to Hercules and lolaus was so 
much esteemed, that it used to be sung three times to the 
honour of those who had gained the victory at the Olyihpic 
games. Tliere are few of his works extant ; and this, says 
Mr. Baylc, is rather a gain than a loss, with regard to 
morality. Heraclides coinposed a dialogue upon the life 
of this poet; which, if it had remained, would in all pro- 
bability have furnished us with many particulars concern- 
ing Archilochus. * 

ARCHIMEDES, one of the most celebrated mathema- 
ticians among the ancients, nourished about 250 years be- 
fore Christ, being aboviL 50 ^ cars later than Euclid. He 
was born at Syracuse in Sicily, and was related to Hiero, 
trho was then king of that city. The mathematical genius 
of Archimedes |>luced him with such distinguished excel- 
lence in the view of the world, as rcndCreil liiin both the 
honour of his own age, ami the admiration of posterity. 
He was indeed the prince of the ancient mathematicians, 
being to them what ISiewton is to the moderns, to whom 
in his genius and character he boars a very near resem- 
hlanco. He was frequently lost in a kind of reverie, so as 
to appear hardly sensilde; he would study for days and 
uighis together, neglecting liis food ; and Plutarch tells us 
that he used to he carried to the baths by force. Many 
particulars of his life, and works, mathematical and me- 
ehauical, are recorded by several of the ancients, as Poly- 
bius, Livy, Plutarch, Pappus, &c. He was equally skilled 
in all the sciences, astronomy, geometry, mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, optics, &,c. in all of which he excelled, and made 
many and great inventions. Among others, he made a 
sphere of glass, of a most surprizing contrivance and work- 
manship, exhibiting the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Claiidiaii w'rote an epigram on this invention. 

Many wonderful stories are told of his various discove- 
ries and machines ; and when Hiero w as once admiring 
them, Archimedes replied, “ These effects are nothing, 

* Gen, Diet.— Saxii Onomasilicon.— Vos^ius. 
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Give me some other place to fix a machine upon, and f 
shall ntOve the earth.’* 

He fell upon a curious method -of discovering the deceit, 
which had been practised by a workman, employed by 
ktn^Hiero to make him a golden cro\vn.r Hiero, having a 
ihind to make aiu Offering to the gods of 'a golden crown, 
agreed for one of great value, and weighed out the gold 
to the maker, who brought one home the full weight ; but 
it was afterwards discovered, that a quantity of the gold 
was embezzled, and supplied with a like weight of silver. 
Hiero, being angry at this imposition, desired Archimedes 
to take it into consideration, by what method such a fmud 
might be discovered for the future. Whilst he was en- 
gaged in the solution of this difficulty, he happened to go 
into the bath ; where observing, that a quantity of water 
overflowed, equal to the bulk of his body, it immediately 
occurred to him, that Hiero’s question might be answered 
by a like method : on which he Icajied out, and ran home- 
ward, crying, ! He then made two masses, 

each of equal weight with the crown, one of gold and the 
other of silver ; when he had done this, he filled a large 
vessel to the brim with water, and put the silver mass into 
it, upon which a quantity of water overflowed equal to the 
bulk of the mass ; then taking the mass out, he filled up 
the vessel again, measuring the water exactly, which lie 
put in : this shewed him what measure of water answered 
to a certain quantity of silver. Then he tried the gold in 
like manner, and found that it caused a less quantity of 
water to overflow, the gold being less in bulk than the sil- 
ver, though of the same weight. Then he filled the ves- 
sel a third time, and putting in the crown itself, he found 
that it caused more water to overflow than the golden mass 
of the same weight ; whence he computed the mixture of 
silver with the gold, and so manifestly discovered the fraud. 

But he became most famous for his curious contrivances, 
by which the city of Syracuse was so long defended, when 
besieged by Marcellus. “ 'I’he vigorous efforts iwtde to 
carry the place had certainly succeeded sooner,” says 
Xdvy, “ had they not been frustrated by one man : this 
was Archimedes, famous for his skill in astronomy, but 
more so for his surprising invention of warlike machines, 
with which in an instant he »destroved what had cost the 
enemy vast labour to erect. Against the vessels, which 
came up close to the walls, he contrived a kind of crow, 
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projected above the wall, with an iron grapple fastened to 
a strong chain. This was let down upon the prow of a 
sliip, and by means of the weight of a heavy counterpoise 
of lead, raised up the prow, and set the vessel upright 
upon her poop : then dropping it all of & sudden, as if it 
Jiad fallen from the walls, it sunk so far into the sea, that 
it let in a great deal of water, even wlicn it fell directly 
on its keel.” However, notwithstanding all his art, Syra- 
cuse was at length taken by Marcellus, who commanded 
iiis soldiers to have a particular regard to the safety of 
Arcliimedes ; but tliis ingenious man was unfortunately 
slain by a soldier, who did not know him. “ What gave 
Marcellus the greatest concern,” says Plutarch, “ was the 
unhappy fate of Archimedes, \\hf» was at that time in his 
museum ; and his mind, as well as eyes, so fixed and in- 
tent uj)on some geometrical figures, that he neither heard 
the n<)is< and hurry of the llomtins, nor perceived the 
city to be taken, lii tliis deptli of study and contempla« 
lion, a soldier came suddenly upon him, and commanded 
liim to follow him to Marcellus; which he refusing to do, 
till he had fiuislied his problem, the soldier, in a rage, 
drew his sword, and ran iiim through.” Others write, 
that Ai'chimedes, seeing a soldier coming with a drawn 
sword t(j kill him, entreated him to hold his Iiand one mo- 
ment, that he might not die with the regret of having left 
his ))roblem unlinislied ; but that the soldier, without pay- 
ing any regard, killed him immediately. Others again 
write, that as Archimedes was carrying some mathematical 
instruments in a box to Marcellus, as sun-diajs, splieres, 
aud angles, with which the eye might measure the magni- 
tude of the sun’s body, some soldiers met him, and be- 
lieving there was gold in it, slew him. Livy says he wa.s 
slain by a soldier, who did not know who he was, whilst 
he was drawing schemes in the dust : that Marcellus was 
grieved at liis death, aud took care of his funeral ; making 
his name at the same time a protection and honour to those 
who could claim a relationship to him. Archimedes is said 
to have been killed in the I43d olympiad, the 546th year 
of Rome, and about 20H years before the birth of Christ. 
When Cicero was quaestor for Sicily, he discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes, all over- grown with bushes and bram- 
bles ; there was an inscription upon it, but the latter part 
of the verses was quite worn out, as he himself informs us. 
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Majiy- of^the Works of this great. man are still extant, 
though the^’eatest part of them is lo^. His pieces which 
remain are, 1. Two books of the sjphere and cylinder. 2^. 
The diniensidh of a circle. 3. Of centres of gravity or 
roquiponderahts.'/. 4. Of spheroids and*’ conoids. 5. Of 
spiral lines. 6. The quadrature of a parabola. 7. Of the 
commensuration of sand. 8. Of bodies that float on fluids. 
9 , Lemmata. 

Among the works of Archimedes which are lost, we may 
reckon the descriptions of the following inventions, which 
may be gathered from himself and other ancient authors. 

1. His account of the method which he used to discover 
the mixture of gold and silver in the crown. 2. His de- 
scription of the Cochlion, an engine to draw water out of 
places where it is stagnated. Athcnacus, speaking of the 
prodigious ship built by the ordpr of Hiero, tells us, that 
Archimedes invented the cochlion, by means of which the 
hold, notwithstanding its depth, could be drained by one 
man. Diodorus Siculus informs us (lib. v.) that he con- 
trived this machine to drain Egypt, and that by a wonder- 
ful mechanism it would empty the water from any dej)ih. 
3. The Helix, by means of which (according to Atheiucus) 
he launched Hiero’s great ship. 4. The Trispaston, of 
the power of which Tzetzes gives a relation. .5. The nia- 
chinc.s he used in the defence of Syraense against Marccl- 
lus. Of these we have an account in Polybius, Livy, and 
Plutarch. 6. His burning-glasses, with which he is said 
to have set fire to the Roman gallies. 7, Ilis pneumatic 
and hydraulic engines, concerning which he wrote books, 
according to Tzetzes. 8. His sphere, which exhibited 
the celestial motions, and probably many others. 

A whole volume might be wTitten upon the curious mo* 
thods and inventions of Archimedes, that appear in his 
mathematical writings now extant only. He was the first 
who squared a curvilineal space ; unless Hypocrates must 
be excepted on account of his Inncs. In his time the 
conic sections vvere admitted into geometry, and he ap- 
plied himself closely to the measuring of them as well as 
other figures. Accordingly he determined the relations 
of spheres, spheroids, and conoids, to cylinders and cones ; 
and the relations of parabolas to rectilineal planes, whose 
quadrature.^ had long before been determined by Euclid. 
He has al.so left u.s his attempts upon the circle ; he proved 
that a circle is equal to a right-angled triangle, whose base 
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Ss equal to the 
radius ; and c 
rectangle of ha 
thus reducing ^ 
nation of the ratio between the diameter and cirftiunfer-* 
ence ; which determination, however, has not yet Seen 
done. But we must refer to Dr. Hutton for the farther 
improvements of this wonderful man. 

There have been various editions of the existing writings 
of Archimedes. The whole of these works, together with 
the commentary of Eutocius, were found in their original 
Greek language, on the taking of Constantinople, from 
whence they were brought into Italy j and here they were 
found by that excellent mathematician John Muller, other- 
wise called Regiomontanus, who brought them into Ger- 
many ; ulierc tliey were, with that commentary, pub- 
lished long after, viz. in 1544, at Basil, most beautifully 
printed in folio, Gr. ik Ljit. by Hervagius, under the care 
of 71jomas GechaiilF Venatorius. A Latin translation was 
published at Paris, 1557, by Pascalius Hamellius. Ano- 
ther edition of the whole, in Greek and Latin, was pub- 
lished at Paris, 1615, fol. by J>avid Uivaltus, illustrated 
witlj new demonstrations and commentaries ; a life of the 
author is prefixed ; and at the end of the volume is added 
^iiie account, by way of restoration, of the author’s other 
works, wiiicli have been lost. In 1675, Dr. Isaac Barrow 
published a neat eiiition of the works, in Latin, at Lon- 
don, 4to ; illustrated, and succinetly demonstrated in a 
new method. But the most complete of any, is the mag- 
nificent edition, in folio, printed at the Clarendon press, 
in Oxford, in 17.‘}2. 'I'his edition was prepared ready for 
the press by the learned Joseph Torelli, of Verona, who 
was discouraged by the prospect of the expence that was 
likely to attend the publication. He hkd finished it some 
time before his death ; and, while he was demurring in re- 
gard to the mode of publishing it, he was induced by the 
advice and recommendation of the late earl Stanhope, 
whose «zcal in the cause of science reflects distinguished 
honour on his name and memory, to commence a treaty 
with the curators of the Clarendon press at Oxford. Torelli, 
unwilling to give up the charge of superintending the 
publication, still hesitated, and died before the transaction 
was completed. I'he treaty was again renewed by Alberto 
Albertini, the executor of the learned editor’s will, who. 
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entrusted the work to . the university of Oxford. Ail the 
papers which Torelli prepared a view to this edi- 
tion, Albertihi presented to the university, and transmit- 
ted, at the ordinal cost, all the engravings of figures that 
were <n^cessj«y‘ i^tjr the completion of iti ^ John Strange, 
esq. tWe Britim^esdent at Venice, wa%very active in eon- 
ducting and tei'minating the business. /The arrangement 
of the papers, the correction of the press, and the whole su- 
perintendance of the edition, were committed by the univer- 
sity to Mr. (now Dr.) Abraham Robertson, of Christ church, 
a gentleman in every respect qualified for the trust reposed 
in hint. The Latin translation of this edition is a new one. 
Toiselli also wrote a preface, a commentary on some of the 
pieces, and notes on the whole. An account of the life 
and writings of Torelli is prefixed by Clement Sibiliati ; 
of this a sketch will be given in its proper place. At the 
end a large appendix is added, in two parts : the first 
being a commentary on Archimedes’s paper upon “ Bodies 
that flow on fluids,” by Dr. Robertson ; and the latter is 
a large collection of various readings in the MS works of 
Archimedes, found in the library of the last king of f'rance, 
and of another at Florence, as collated with the Basil edi- 
tion above mentioned. 

There are also extant other editions of certain parts of 
the works of Archimedes. Commandine published the 
two books “ On bodies that float upon fluids,” with a 
commentary, 4to, Bologna, 1565. Borclli published, in 
fol. 166], Florence, Archiijnedes “ Liber Assumptorum,” 
translated into Latin from an Arabic manuscript copy. 
This is accompanied with the like translation, from the 
Arabic, of the 5th, 6th, and 7th books of Apollonius’s 
Conics. Mr. G. Anderson published an English transla- 
tion of the Arenarius. (See George ANDERSON). * 

ARCHINTO (Octavius), a Milanese count, the son of 
Horace Archinto and Leonora Tousa, was born about the 
cud of the sixteenth century. He was employed in seve- 
ral political offices, and received from Philip III. king of 
Spain, the title of count de Barata. He died Jupe 15, 
1656. Much of his time had been devoted to the study of 
the antiquities of his country, and he formed a large col- 
lection of antiques, of which he published descriptions. 
His principal works are, 1. “ Epilogati racconti delle an- 

* Gen. Diet. — ^Hutton’s Mathemat. Diet.— Monthly Review enlarged, vol, 
XVII.— British Critic, vuls. 1. 11.— Saxi: Onomasticen. 
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ticbita, e nobilia della famiglia Arcbinti, &c« Aggiunlavi 
una breve expositioSie degli anticht* murnii, che ne’ palagi 
di questa famiglia si leggono,’* Milan, 1G48,. fdl. 2. “ Col- 
lectanea antiquitatum in gus domo/* fob . .without date or 
place, .and so rare as to be unknowq/ tp ^Argella^, who 
takes no notice of It in his library of Muapese writers ; but 
it is frequently mentioned by Miiratori.* 

ARCHINTO (Count Charles), the son of the senator 
Philip Archinto, was born at Milan, July 30, 1^69, and 
after studying at Brera and Ingoldstadt, travelled ill 
France^ Germany, Holland; and then resided so long at 
Koine, that he did not return to Milan until tlie year 1700. 
Two years after he instituted an academy for the sciehces 
and mechanics. This he enriched with an extensive and 
curious library, and a collection of the finest mathematical 
instruments that could be procurtKl in Italy, France, and 
l^ngland. It is to him the public owe tiie Palatine society 
(see Argellati), whose valuable editions began with Mu- 
ratori’s vast collection of the Italian historians. He re- 
ceived very high honours iii his country, being appointed 
by the emperor Leopold, a gentieimui of the bed-cham- 
ber; and by Charles II. and Philip V. of Spain, a knight 
of tlic golden fleece, and a grandee of Spain. 'Phere is 
nothing of his in print, except some notes on Arnulphus’ 
history in the ‘‘ Scrip. Rer. Ital.” and a work published at 
Venice after his death, entitled “ Tabulie, pr<ccipua 
scientiarum et artium capita digesta per ordinem, 

But he left a great many manuscripts on scicntilic sub- 
jects, written some in Latin and soinb in Italian, and a 
collection of Latin poems. * 

ARC’HON (Louis), chaplain to Louis XIV. was bom 
at Riom in Auverticne in lG t5, the son of a lawyer. As 
his father managed the affairs of the cardinal dc Bouillon, 
he obtained, by the interest of that prelate, a place of one 
of the king’s chaplains, and that of keeper of the orna- 
ments, which was created purposely for him. In 1678, 
he was ajipointcd to the abbey of St. Gilbert nciif*foii- 
taines, in the diocese of Clermont, where he died in 1717. 
He wrote the ** History of the Chapel of the kings of 
France,” Paris, 1711, 2 vols. 4to. containing a variety of 
curious matter, not only on the chapel, but on the great 


* Blog. Univcrsclle. — Mazzuclielli Scrittori d’ltalia, vol. I. part II. p. 958.— 
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almoners, jirst almoners, confessors, &c. He vras licen- 
tiate in theology of th^ faculty of Parity* 

ARCHYTAj^, of I’arentum, a celebrated rnathemati- 
clan, cosmogra^her, and Pythagorean philosopher, flou- 
rished about 400 years before Christ, and was the master 
of Plato, Eudoxus, and Phtlolaus. He gave a method of 
flnding two mean proportionals between two given lines) 
and thence the duplication of the cube, by means of the 
conic sections. His skill in mechanics was such, that he 
was said to be the inventor of the crane and the screw : 
and he made a wooden pigeon that could fly about, when 
it was once set off, but it could not rise again of itself, 
after it rested. He wrote several works, though few are 
now extant. It is said he invented the ten categories. He 
acquired great reputation both in hisvlcgislative and mili- 
tary capacity, having commandtjd an army seven times 
without ever being defeated. He was at last ship- 
wrecked, and drowned in the Adriatic sea. His philoso- 
phy as well as iiis moral ciiaracler was more pure than that 
of many of the ancient philosophers. The sum of his 
moral doctrine was, that virtue is to be pursued for its own 
sake in every condition of life ; that all excess is incon- 
sistent with virtue; that the mind is more injured by pros- 
perity than by adversity, and that there is no pestilence so 
destructive to hmuau happiness as pleasure. Brucker 
thinks that Aristotle was indebted to Archytas for many of 
his moral ideas, particularly for the notion which runs 
through his ethical pieces, that virtue consists in avoiding 
extremes. With /espect to his personal’ character, it is 
said of him that he never chastised a servant, or punished 
an inferior, in wrath. I’o one of his dependants who had 
offended him, be said, “ It is well for you that I am an- 
gry; otherwise, 1 know not what you might expect.’* 
W'c have only a inctaphjsic work by Archytas, “ On the 
nature of <he Universe,” published in Greek by Camerariiis, 
l^eipsic, 1 564, 8vo; Venice, 1571, 4to. Gr. and Lat. and 
sundry fragments on “ Wisdom,” and “ Of ;'the good and 
happy man,” preserved by Stoboeus, and edited from him 
by Gale.* 

ARCKENHOLZ (John), a Sw'edish historian, was horn 
at Helsingfors, Feb. 9, 169.5, and died July 14, 17 77. 
He published various political works, principally relating 

’ Diet, Hist.— Uuirersclle. — Moreri. 
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to the history of hi? own country, none of which have been 
very highly esteemed. He was, however, indefatigable in 
his researches for the materials of history ^and biography ; 
and about the time of his death, a “ Histt)ry of Gustavus 
Adolphus, hing of Sweden,” was published at Breslaw in 
2 vols. 8vo. originally written by Mauvillon, a Ffench- 
liian ; but now much improved from the MSS. of M. Arc- 
kenholz. He published in his life-time, “ Memoirs con- 
cerning Christina, queen of Sweden,” 4 vols. 4to, Amst. 
17.5 1-^1 760, a work which may he consulted with advan- 
tage, although it has few of the charms of elegance or con- 
ciseness. A long account of this writer may be seen in 
Adclung’s continuation of Joclicr’s Lexicon.^ 

Alicb (Nicholas, Count ok), a good Latin poet of 
the sixteenth eentnry, the second son of count Odcric, 
privy counsellor to the emperor IMaximilian, was born 
Dec. :i., 1 t/f), at Arco, u small town of the '^I’yrol, in the 
dioce.se of IVffUtc, and an aucit.’iit lie! ot his lamily. Ho 
was at first page to the emperor Frederic ill. the lather 
of Maximilian j hut devoting himsell much to study, ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of the ancitMit languages, and 
s])oke all the modern ones as easily as Ids own. He after- 
wards ser\ed in the army; but the death of his brother 
having tniabled him succeed to bis patm'nal estates, be 
obtained leave to nctire, and was afterwards in several pub- 
lic t.'m]>loynicnts. Stii! the love ot literature prcdome.iated, 
and induced him to form an iutimuey with Paul Jovius, 
Annibal Caro, Flaminio, Fracastorius, and other eminent 
men of his time. He is thought to have died about the 
end of lo!6. His poems were first published, at Mantua, 
in 1.546, 4to, under the title of “Nicolai Archii comitis 
Nnincri,” a very rare edition, but reprinted by ( omino, 
with tlic poems of Fninario and l‘raeastorius, Padua, I7.5tt, 
2 vols. 4to. He wrote other works, which are yet in ma- 
nuscript. — One of his descendants, count Oiambatiista 
d’Arco, imperial iutendaiit at Mantua, and a ineuiher of 
the royal academy of that city, was also author of some 
works in great estimation, particularly a learned essay on 
the famous troubadour Sordello, and an eloge on count de 
Firmian (1783). Ho was a liberal patron of the arts, and 
IVlantua is indebted to him fur the fine original bu.st of 
Virail. * 


* l)i%, yi)ivei*selle. 
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ARCON. See MICHAUD. 

AltCUDIO (Petek), a Greek ecclcfsiastic of tlie isle of 
Cortbu, went tp study at Uome^ but Clement VllL sent 
him to Russia .settle sotite disputes about religion. On 
his rctnrru, he was so fortunate as to attach himself to car- 
dinal? Borghese, a nephew of the pope, who found him 
worthy of his patronage and esteem. Of his writings we 
find : 1. De concordia ecclesia? occideutalis et orien- 
talis, in septeui sacramentorutn administratione,” printed 
at Paris, in 1672, 4to. 2. Utruni detur pnrgatorium ?’* 
Rome, 161^2, 4to. 3. “ De purgatorio igne,” ibid. 1637, 
4to. 4. “ Opuscula de processione spiriths sancti,” ibid, 
1630, 4to. Ho is extremely violent against all innovators, 
whose name he abominates, and under which name he in- 
cludes the authors of the reformation, Eusebius Renan- 
dot even charges him willi want of veracity, and of com- 
mon honesty, and asserts that he was emi)loycd to cry down 
the Greek church. yVreudio died at Rome, at the college 
<>f the Greeks, about the j ear 1635, in consequence of an 
accident. * 

ARCY. See D’ARCY. 

AUDEN (Edward) was descended of a most ancient 
and honourable family, seated at Parkliall, in Warwick- 
shire. He was born in 1532, and his father dying when 
he was an infant of two years old, he became, before he 
inherited the cstiite of tlie family, the ward of sir George 
'I hrokmorton, of Coughton, whose daughter Mary he 
afterwards married. In all probability, it was his engage- 
inenl with this family, and being bred in it, that made 
him so firm a papist as he was. However, succeeding his 
grandfather, l^honias Arden, esq. in 1562, in the family 
estate, lie married Mary ('rbrokmorton), and settled in the 
country, his religion impeding his preferment, and his 
temper inclining him to a retired life. His being a near 
iio.iglibour to the great carl of Leicester, occasioned his 
having some altercations with him, wlio affected to rule 
all tilings in that county, and some persons, though of 
good families, and possessed of considerable estates, 
thought it no discredit to wear that nobleman^s livery, 
w'hicdi Mr. Arden disdained. In the course of this fatal 
rpiarrtd, exeessivo insoleiu^e on one side produced some 
warm expressions on the other ; insomuch that Mr. Arden 
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openly, taxed the earl with his conversing criininally with 
the countess of Essex in that earl’s life-time ; and also in- 
veighed against his pride, as a thing mot'fe inexcusable in 
a noblcmuii newly created. These tiuiits^airing exaspe- 
rated that minister, he projectetl, or at least forwarded, 
Jiis destruction. Mr. Arden had married one of his da’ngh- 
ters to John Somerville, esq. a young gentleman of an old 
family and good fortune, in the same county, but who 
w'as a man of a hot rash temper, and by many thought a 
little insane. He was drawn in a strange manner to plot 
(if it may be so called) against the queen’s life; and tlius 
the treason is alleued to have been transacted, fn the 
Whitsun-holidays, 1583, he witli his wife was at Mr. Ar- 
den’s, where Hugh Hall, his father-in-law’s priest, per- 
suaded him lluit queen Elizabt^th being an incorrigible 
heretic, and growing daily from bad to worse, it would be 
doing God and his country good service to take her life 
away. When the holidays were over, he rettirned to his 
own house with his wdfe, where he grew melancholy ami 
irresolute. Upon this his wife wrote to Hall, her fatlier’s 
priest, to come and strengthen ids purpose. Hall excused 
his coming, but wrote at large, to encourage Somerville 
to prosecute what he had undertaken, d’liis letter induced 
.Somerville to set out for London, but he ])rocectli:il ni» 
farther than Warwick, where, drawing his sw’ord and 
wounding some protestauts, he wa.s instantly seized. 
While he was going to Warwick, his wife went over to 
her father’s, and sliewcd him and her mother Hall’s trea- 
sonable letter, which her fatiier threw into the fire ; so 
that only the hearsay of this letter could be alleged against 
him and his wife, by Hall wdio wrote it, wlio was tried and 
condemned with them. On Somerville’s apprehension, lie 
said somewhat of his father and mother-in-law, anti imme- 
diately orders were sent into Warwicksldre for their being 
seized and imprisoned. October 30, 1583, Mr. Somer- 
ville was committed to the Tower for high- treason. No- 
vember 4, Hall, the priest, was committed also ; and on 
the seventh of the same month, Mr. Arden. On the .six- 
teenth, Mary the wife of Mr! Arden, Margaret their daugh- 
ter, wife to Mr. Somerville, and Elizabeth, the sister of 
Mr. Somerville, were committed. On the tyventy -third 
Mr. Arden was racked in the Tower, and the next day 
Hugh Hall the priest was tortured likewise. By these 
IJiethods some kind of evidence being brought out, on the 
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9 ixtecuth of December Edward Arden, esq. and Mary his 
wife, John Somerville, esq.» and Hugh Hall the priest^ 
were tried and convicted of high-treason at Guildhall, 
London; chietfy. ort'^Hall’^ confession, who yet received 
sentence with the-f*est. On the nineteenth of December, 
Mr. Arden and hfe son-in-law, Somerville, were removed 
from the I’ower to Newgate, for a night’s time onl 3 ^ In 
this space Somerville was strangled by his own hands, as 
it was given out; but,’ as the world believed, by such as 
desired to remove him silently. The next day, being 
December 20, 1583, Edward Arden was executed at Smith- 
field with the general pity of all spectators. He died with 
the same high spirit he had shewn throughout his life. 
After professing his innocence, he owned himself a papist, 
and onei.Vvho died for his religion, and want of flexibility, 
though under colour of conspiring against the state. He 
strenuously insisted, that Somerville was murdered, to 
prevent his shaming his prosecutors ; and having thus ex- 
tenuated things to such as heard him, he patiently sub- 
mitted to an ignominious death. His execution was ac- 
cording to the rigour of die law, his head being set (as 
Somerville’s also was) upon London-bridge, and his quar- 
ters upon die city gates ; but die body of his son-in-law 
was interred in Moorflelds. Mrs. Arden was pardoned ; 
but the queen gave the estate which fell to her, by her 
and her husband’s attainder, ti Mr. Darcy. Hugh Hall, 
the priest, likewise was jiardoned; but Leicester, sloubting 
liis secrecy, would have engaged chancellor Hutton to 
send him abroad ; which he refusing, new rumours, little 
to that proud earl’s honour, flew about, llolinshed, Stowe, 
and other wa iters, treat Mr. Arden as a traitor fairly con- 
victed ; but Camden was too honest to write thus, and it 
may be probable, that he died for being a firm English- 
man, rather than a bad subject. His son and heir Robert 
Arden, esq. being bred in one of the inns of court, proved 
a very wise and fortunate person : insomuch that by vari- 
ous suits he w'rung from Edward Darcy, esq. the grantee, 
niost of his fathef-s estates, and by marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of Reginald Corbet, esq. one of the justices of 
tlie king’s bench, he restored the credit and splendour of 
this ancient family', ’ and was so happy as to see Henry 
Arden, esq. his eldest son, knighted by king James, and 
married to Dorothy the daugliier of Basil Fielding of 
Newnham, esq. whose son became earl of Denbigh. 
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On this account, the last editor of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica remarks, that the conduct of lord Burleigh in Mr. 
Arden's fate is somewhat equivocal. If Uiat great maa 
was convinced of Mr. Arden's innocence, itf^was totally un- 
worthy of his character to charge him vriUir»‘having been a 
traitor. It is more honourable, therefore, to lord Bur- 
leigh’s reputation, and more agreeable to probability, to 
suppose tijat he believed Mr. Arden to bo guilty, at least 
in a certain degree, of evil designs against the queen. 
Indeed, Arden was so bigoted a papist, tliat it is not un- 
likely but that by some imprudent words, if not by actions, 
he might furni»h a pretence for the accusations brought 
against him. Wc can scarcely otherwise imagine how it 
would have been possible for the government to have pro- 
ceeded to such extremities. We do not mean, by these 
remarks, to vindicate the severity with which this unfor- 
tunate gentleman was treated ; and are sensible that, dur- 
ing queen Elizabeth’s reign, there was solid foundation 
tor the jealousy and dread which were entertained of the 
Roman catholics. * 

ARDENE (Esprit-Jean DF. Romk d’), a French poe- 
tical and miscellaneous writer, was horn at Marseilles, 
^hcre his father was a commissioner of the galiies, March 
ra, 1GS4, and studied first at Nancy, and afterwards at 
mome under the eye of his parents, Uis first verses were 
fengraven on the trees, ruid his long residence in the coun- 
try inspired hijii to write in the pastoral style. His pareiitsf 
in vain solicited him to engage in some profession, hut he 
shewed an invincible repugnance, and was afterwards en- 
abled to pursue his inclinations. He married in 171 1 , and 
some time after came to Paris, where he connected himself 
with Du Bos, Daiichet, and Fonteuellc ; and during his 
residence here, he wrote bis fables. In 1721, he returned 
to Provence, and was a competitor for some academical 
prizes, and in 1727, published his performances. He 
died at Marseilles, March 27, 1718. His principal works 
are, 1. ‘‘ Recueil de Fables noiivelles en vers,” 1747, 
12mo. 2. “ GEuvres poslhumcs,” Marseilles, 17G4, 4 vols. 

12mo, consisting of a volume of new fables, a comedy, 
the Novelist, in three acts, odes, epigrams, epistles in 
prose and verse, and an academical discourse. • His pre- 
liminary Essay on Fable, in the first volume, is considered 
as an ingenious performance. “ 

* Biog'. BritaRuica. 


* Biof. Universelle. ' 
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ARDENE (John Paul dl Rome d’), brother of the 
preceding, and a priest of the Oratory, was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1689j gained several ^academical prizes for his 
poetical essay^ and 'becanve superior of the college of his 
congregation^ The delicacy of his health rendering retire- 
ment necessary, he went to the chateau d’Ardenne, near 
Sisteron, where he passed the remainder of his days in 
study, and rendered himself dear to the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood by many acts of charity. He died Dec. 5, 176^. 
Botany was his favourite pursuit in this retirement, where 
he formed a garden that was eagerly visited by persons 
curious in rare plants and flowers ; and the result of his 
studies appeared in the following publications, 1. “ 'IVaite 
de .Renoncules,” Paris, 1746, 8vo. 2. “ Traite des Ta- 
lipes,” 1760, 12mo. 3. “ Traite des Oeillets,” 1763,. 

12mo. 4. “Traite dcs lacinthes,” I2mo. .5. Traite 

de rOreille d’ours,” Svo. ' 6. “ Lettres interessantes pour 
les medicins de profession, utiles aux ecclesiastiques,” 
Avignon, 1759, 2 v'ols.' 12mo. 7. “ Aiinee champetre,” 

Florence (really Lyons), 1769, 3 vols. 12mo. He was 
also editor of his brother’s posthumous w'orks. * 

ARDERN (John), an early medical writer of the Eng- 
lish nation, whose works come within the notice of Dr. 
Freind. It appears that he was a surgeon of great expe- 
rience, and the first who is recorded as having become 
eminent in that branch in this nation. He was many years 
settled in the town of Newark, from 1348 to 1370, when 
he removed to London ; but the exact time of his death is 
not known. Although much empiricism and superstition 
appear in his practici*, yet many useful observations are 
to be found in his w'ritings, and lie may be classed among 
those who have really improved their profession. A trea- 
tise of his on the “ Fistula in Ano” was translated and 
published by John Read in 1588, and he left a manuscript 
which is in the Sloancan library, entitled “ De re Her- 
baria, Physica, et (’hirurgicii.” * 

ARDERNE (James), an English divine, dean of Ches- 
ter, was a native of Cheshire, and descended from an an- 
cient family of the same name in that county. He was 
educated in Christ’s college, Cambridge, and in 1673, he 
became a fellow-commoner of Brazen-nose college, Ox- 

* Biog. UniirerBellc. 

* Freiad’s His|. Pby.sic»— •Tanner Bibl.— Pulteney’s Sketches. 
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ford,” partly for the sake of the public library, and partly to 
enjoy the conversation of the divines of this university. 
He held the living of St. Botolph Aldgate inXondon from 
16fr6 to 1682, when king Cbatles 11. to' whom he was 
chaplain in ordinary, bestowed on him the deahery of Ches- 
ter. He attached himself afterwards to the cause of 
James II. and suffered much in his popularity at Chester, 
where he died Sept. 18, 1691, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral church. By will he bequeathed his books and the 
principal part of his estate to provide and maintain a pub- 
lic library in the said cathedral of Ciiester for the use of 
the city and clergy. His writings were, “ Directions con- 
cerning the matter and style of Sermons,” 1671, 12ino; 
** Conjectura circa Emvofiriv D. Clemontis Romani, cui snb- 
jiciuntur castigationcs in Epi[)haniuin et Petavium dc Eu- 
charistia, de Coelibatu Ciciricornni, et de orationibus pro 
vita functis,” Lond. 1683, 4to. In the title of this book 
he latini/cs his name into Jiicohus dc A rdenna. He printed 
also some single sermons on occasional topics. * 

ARENA (Anthony o’), a lawyer and macaronic poet 
in the sixteenth century, was born at Soliicrs, in the dio- 
cese of 'I'oulon, of a family knowi' from the thirteenth 
century by the name of La Salde. After studying under 
Alciatus at Avignon, he began his literary career by writing 
some wretched books on jurisprudence, and comforted 
himself for the little tiomand that was made for them by 
the fame of bis macaronic verses. This species of poetry, 
which Merlin Coccaio brought into great vogue in Italy, 
consisted in a confused string of words partly L-atin, partly 
French, partly Provencal, made into a medley of barbarous 
composition. The princ ipal performance of this kind by 
our proven^al poet is iiis “ Description of the war carried 
oil by Charles V, in Provence,” printed at Avignon, and 
very scarce of-1^^ edition, in 1537; reprinted in 17 I? in 
Svo, at Paris, under the name of Avignon, and at Lyons, 
1760. There arc other pieces of macaronic poetry by the 
«ame author, De hragardissima villa de Bolcriis, &c.” 
1670, in l2mo. He died in 1544, being judge at St. 
Remi near to Arles. * 

ARENA (James de), a learned civilian and writer, was 
born in tlie thirteenth century, according to some at Par- 

* Wood’s Ath. Ox. vol. II.— N«wcouTt’s RcpcrtoriuiD. 

* Biog. Universelle. — Moreri. 
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ifia, or, as others report, in Flsinders, and he lias 6een 
sometimes confounded with Janies of Ravenna, but there 
is less doubt respecting his productions. He wrote com» 
mentaries on the -Code and the Digest, which are yet con- 
sulted with advantage, and few works, of the kind are in 
higher esteem than what he wrote on the duties of exe- 
cutors, entitled “ De Commissariis,” Venice, 1584, folio. 
His treatise also, ** De excussione bonariim,” Cologne, 
1591, 8vo, is much valued, and that “ De Bannitis’* has a 
distinguished place in the collection of writers on criiniual 
/aw, published at Francfort, 15H7, fol We have no dates 
of his birth and death, but he is said to have been law pro- 
fessor both at Padua and Bologna. * 

ARESl (Paul), of Milan, but born at Cremona about ' 
the yehr 1574, when his father came thereto be appointed 
podestat, or governor, was then called Casar, and did not 
assume the name of Paul until he entered in his sixteenth 
year among the regular clerks or theatlns, after his fa- 
ther’s death. He made such proficiency in his studies that 
his theological tutor was obliged to prepare himself with 
more than common care to answer the objections and 
doubts of his acute pupil, and he became a very celebrated 
preacher, although neither his voice nor manner were in 
his favour. He afterwards taught theology, philosophy, 
and rhetoric, at Rome and Naples. Isabella of Savoy, af- 
terwards duchess of Modena, chose liim for her confessor, 
and appointed him bishop of Tortona. Here he principally 
resided, and passed his days in an exemplary manner, and 
employed his leis.ure in many works, which have been pub- 
lished, and for a long period were highly popular. He 
died June 13, 1644, His principal Latin works were, 

1. In libros Aristotelis de Generatione et Corruptione,” 
Milan, 1617, 4to. 2. De Aquae transmutatione in sa- 
crificio Missae,’* Tortona, 1622, 8vo. 3. “ De Cantici 
Canticorum sensu, velitatio bina,” Milan, 1640, 4to, 
4. “ Velitationes sex in Apocalypsim,” Milan, 1647, fol, 
published by P; Sfondrati, with the life of the author. In 
Italian he wrote, 5. “ Arte di predicar bene,” Venice, 
1611, 4to, often reprinted. 6. “ Impresse sacre con tri- 
plicati discorsi illustrate ed arrichite,” Verona, 1613, 4tQ, 
and reprinted and augmented by the author, in 7 vols. 4to, 
1621 — 1635, to which he added an eighth, in 1640, under 

’ Unirercellc.— 'Moreri.— Diet. Histerique% 
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the title of “ La Ritroguardia, &c.” 7. “ Della Tribola- 

sioiiee suoi rimedii,” Tortoiia, 1624, 2 vols. 4to, and often 
reprinted. 8. “ Panegirici fatti in divers! occasioiii,’* 
Milan, 8vo, no date, but the dedication is'^.dated 1644. 
There was another edition in 1659, 4to. . jlis Latin ser- 
mons, which some authors mention, never existed, nor 
was it usual in the seventeenth century to preach in Italy 
in any language but Italian. * 

ARET^US, was a physician of Cappadocia, but in 
what time he flourished authors are not agreed ; some 
placing him under Augustus Cajsar, others under Trajan 
or Adrian. Saxius places him about the year 94. How- 
ever his works are very valuable. The best editions were 
published by Dr. Wigan and Dr. Boerhaave. Dr. Wigan’s 
was elegantly and correctly printed in folio, at Oxford, 
1723 ; in his preface he gives an account of all the pre- 
ceding editions. To this arc subjoined, dissertations on 
the age of Aretaeus, his sect, his skill in anatom}', and his 
metliod of cure. At the end is a large collection of various 
readings witli notes on them ; a treatise on the author’s 
Ionic dialect, and a Greek index by the learned Maittaire, 
who in f726 published in 4to Peter Petit’s Commentary 
upon the first three books of Aretaeus, which had been 
discovered among the papers of Graevius. Boerhaave’s 
edition was published at Leyden, 1731, and another by 
Haller in 1771, which some think inferior to Boerhaave’s. 
In 178G, Dr. MolVat published “Aretaeus, consisting of 
eight books, on the causes, .symptoms, and cure of acute 
and chronic diseases; translated from the original Greek,” 
8vo, London. Aretaeus is an author yet much admired by 
every physician who has attentively read his writings. His 
style is equally remarkable for conciseness and perspicuity, 
and he particularly excels in describing symptoms, and 
in the therapeutic part has rarely been equalled. There 
is nothing known of his personal history. ^ 

AllETINO, BERNiiRD, or Unico Aretino. See AC- 
COLTI. 

ARETINO (Charles) was of Arezzo in Tuscany, and 
has been enumerated among the learned men of the 
fifteenth century. He is praised by Poggius, which Bayle 
chooses to suspect was done merely because Aretino was 

* Biographie Universelle. — Moreri. 

3 Gen. Dictv— Mem. of Literature, vols. XII, ami XIII.*-*Moffat’s Aretjeu'.— 
Haller Bibl. Med. Prat.— Manget.'BibI, Script. Med. 
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an enemy of Philelphus, whom Poggius liiited. Phireipiuis, 
on the other hand, represents Aretino in a very unfavourable 
lights He is allowed however, to have been a good Greek 
and Latin scholar, and to have given some translations 
from the formed., He was also a pretty good poet, and 
wrote prose comedies, of which Albert de Eyb has inserted 
some fragments in his Margarita Poetica.” But what 
Bayle considers as the most evident proof of his talents, is, 
that on the death of Leonard Aretin, in 1443 , he was 
chosen to succeed him in the odice of secretary of tlie 
republic of Florence. The year of bis death is not known.* 
ARETINO, Francis. See ACCOLTI, Francis. 

ARETINO (Guido), celebrated for his musical skill, 
lived in the eleventh century. He was*a native of Arezzo^, 
a city of Tuscany ; and having been tauglit the practice of 
music in his youth, and probably retained as a chorister 
in the service of the Benedictine monastery founded in 
that city, he became a monk professed, and a brotlver of 
the order of St. Benedict. 

In this retirement he seems to have devoted himself to 
the study of music, particularly the system of the ancients, 
and above all to reform their method of notation. Tlie 
difHcultics that attended the instruction of youth in the 
church offices were so great, that, as he himself says, ten 
years were generally consumed barely in acquiring the 
knowledge of the plain-song ; and this consideration in- 
duced him to labour after some amendment, some method 
that might facilitate instruction, and enable those em- 
ployed in the choral service to perform the duties of it in a 
correct and decent manner. According to the legendary 
accounts extant in old monkish manuscripts, he would ap- 
pear to have been inspired, and he seems to lean to this 
opinion ; but graver historians say, that being at vespers 
in the r:hapcl of his monastery, it happened that one of 
the offices appointed for that day was the hymn of St. John, 

UT queant laxis REsonare fibris 

Mira gestorum FAmuli tuorum 

SOLve pollutis LAbiis rcatuin 

Sancte Joannes. 

During the performance of the hymn, he remarked the 
iteration of the words, and the frequent returns of Ut, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La ; he observed likewise a dissimiiarity between 
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the closeness of the syllable Mi and the broad open sound 
of Fa, which he thought could pot fail to impress upon 
the mind a lasting idea of their congruity ; and immediately 
conceived a thought of applying thesci six syllables to per- 
fect an improvement either then actually b^^de by him, or 
tinder consideration, viz. that of conveftih|;' the ancient 
tetrachords into hexachords. 

Struck v. ith the discovery, he retired to his study ; and 
‘having perfected his system, began U) introduce it into 
practice ; the persons to whom he communicated it were 
brethren of liis own monastery, from whom it met with but 
a cold reception, which, in the epistle to his friend, be 
ascribes probably to its true cause, envy : however, Iiis 
interest with the aljjbot, and his employment in the chapel, 
gave him an opportunity of trying the ciiicacy of his me- 
tJiotl on the boys vho were in training for tlie choral ser- 
vice, and it exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
‘‘'Fo the admiration of all,” says cardinal Baronins, ‘‘a boy 
learnt thereby, in a few months, what no man, though of 
great ingenuity, could before that attain in several years.** 

Tlie f: iTie of Guido’s iiiTcntion soon spread abroad, and 
among other honours bestowed upon him, the pope John 
XX. or XIX. for this is not agreed on, sent three messen- 
gers to invite him to Rome; he complied, and being pre- 
sented, was received by his holiness with great kindness. 
Tile pope liad several con versations with him, in all wiiicli 
he interrogated him as to his knowledge in., music: and 
ujion the sight of an antiphonary vvliicli Guido had brought 
with him, marked with the syllables agreeable to his new 
invention, the pope looked on it as a kind of prodigy, and 
ruminating on tlie doctrines dohvcrecLhy Guido, would not 
stir from his seat till he had learned perfectly to sing a 
verse; upon which ho declared, that he could not have 
believed the cflicacy of the method, if he had not been 
convinced by the experiment he himself had made of it. 
The pope would have detained him at Rome ; but labour- 
ing under a bodily disorder, and fearing an injury to his 
health from the air of the place, and the heat of the sum- 
mer, which was then approaching, Guido left that city 
with a promise to revisit it, and explain to his holiness the 
principles of his new system. On his return homeward, 
he made a visit to the abbot of Pomposa, a town in the 
duchy of Ferrara, who was very earnest to have Guido 
settle in the monastery of that place ; to which invitation 
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it seems he yielded, being, as he says, desirous of render- 
ing so great a monastery still more famous by his studies 
there* . 

Here it was that Hie composed a tract on music, entitled 

Micrologus,” or “ A short Discourse,” which he dedi- 
eated to Theodald bishop of Arezzo, and finished, as he 
himself at the end of it tells us, under the pontificate of 
John XX. and in the 34th year of his age. Vossius speaks 
also of another musical treatise written by him, and dedi- 
cated to the same person. Most of the authors who have 
taken occasion to mention Guido, speak of the Micro- 
logus,” as containing the sum of his doctrine : but it is in 
a small tract, entitled “Argumentum novi Cantus inve- 
iiiendi,” that his declaration of his u§c of the syllables, 
with their several mutations, and in short his whole doc- 
trine of solmisation, is to be found. This tract makes part 
of an epistle to a very dear and intimate friend of Guido, 
whom he addresses thus, ^^Beatissimo atque dulcissimo 
fratri Micliaeli at whose request the tract itself seems 
to have been composed. 

Whether Guido was the author of any other tracts, is 
not easy to determine. It nowhere appears that any of 
his works were ever printed, except that Baronius, in his 
Annales Ecclesiastici,” tom. XI. p. 73, has given at length 
the epistle from him to his friend Michael of Pomposa, 
and that to Theodald bishop of Arezzo, prefixed to the 
Micrologus > and yet the writers on music speak of the 
“ Micrologus” as a book in the hands of every one. Mar- 
tini cites several manuscripts of Guido, namely, two in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, the one written about the 
twelfth century, the- other less ancient ; another among 
the archives of the chapter of Pistoja, a city in Tuscany ; 
and a third in the Mediceo- Lauren ziano library at Flo- 
rence, of the fifteenth century : these are said be the 
“ Micrologus.” Of the epistle to Michael of Pomposa, 
together with the “ Argumentufti novi Cantus inveniendi,” 
he mentions only one, which he says is somewhere at Ra- 
tisbon. Of theseveral tracts above mentioned, the last 
excepted, a manuscript is extant in Baiiol college, Ox- 
ford. Several fragments of the two first, in one volume, 
are among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, but 
very much mutilated. ’ 

• Barney nnd Dawkins’s Histories of Music.— Diet, de Musiqae de M. Brossard, 
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ARETINO, John. See TORTELLIUS. 

ARETINO, Leonard. See BRUNI. 

ARETINO (Peter), an author ;i,w^o once raised con-r 
siderable fame by invective and iucfeccncy^ was born in 
1492, at Arezzo in Tuscany, the natutal sou of Lewis 
Bacci by a woman whose name was Tita.’ In his early 
years he was employed to bind books, and from looking 
occasionally into their contents acquired some little learn- 
ing. He was driven from his native city, for what was 
perhaps the most harmless of his works, a satire on indul/- 
gences, and went to Perugia, where he gave the first spe- 
cimen of his abominable taste, by altering a picture on a 
sacred subject. He then walked to Rome, with no effects 
but his apparel, qnd there he lost his first situation, in the 
service of a merchant, by being detected in a theft. He 
next became a domestic of tlie cardinal Giovanni, on whose 
death he obtained an employment in the Vatican under 
Julius 11. and by his orders he was soon after ex))clled the 
court, but he contrived to return to Rome and ingratiate 
himself with Leo X. who bestoweil presents on him, and 
he likewise enjoyed the favour of. Clement VI 1. the succes- 
sor of Adrian V 1. Six infamous sonnets which were written 
on as many indecent paintings by Julio Romano, and en- 
graved by M. A. Raimondi, occasioned his being again 
sent out of Rome. It is painful to connect the names of 
these eminent artists with the productions of Aretino, but 
there is less cause to wonder at this insult to public de- 
cency, when we find that notwithstanding Aretino’s expul- 
sion and character, John de Medici patronised him, and 
invited him to Milan, where he rendered himself agreeable 
to Francis 1. ; and the credit which he had acquired by the 
friendship of John Medici recommended him to the no- 
tice of many of the most celebrated men of the times. 
From ibis period he fixed his residence at Venice, and re- 
solved not to attach himself to any patron, but to enjoy his 
freedom, and to procure his own subsistence by the la- 
bours of his pen. 

Of his works, it has been justly said by Mr, Roscoe, that 
whether in prose or verse, sacred or profane, epic or dra- 
matic, panegyrical or satirical, and notwithstanding their 
great number and variety, not one piece exists which in 
point of literary merit is entitled to approbation ; yet the 
<'/Onunendations which Aretino received from his contem- 
poraries are beyond example. 'J'hcse ivould not be worth 
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recording as praise bestowed on such a character^ but they 
are striking and useful features in the character of an age 
on whieh'some writeC$iiave bestowed great comrUendations 
on ‘account of its learning and patronage of learned men. 
Aretino seems to have been born to sport with the passions 
of the great, and to exalt and perpetuate the vices of the 
vulgar. As a proof how well he knew hoW' to manage the 
former, we may state from his latest biographer the fol- 
lowing examples of misapplied patronage. Francis I, not 
only presented him with a chain of gold, and afforded him 
other marits of his liberality, but requested that the pope 
would allow him the gratification of his society. Heniy 
yilL of England sent him at one time three hundred gold 
erowns, and Charles Y. not only allowed him a considerable 
pension, but on one occasion placed him on his right hand, 
and rode with him in intimate conversation. Julius III. 
gave him a thousand crowns, accompanied with a papal 
bull, nominating him a knight of St. Peter, to which dig- 
nity was also annexed an annual income. These favours 
and distinctions, which were imitated by the inferior sove- 
reigns and chief nobility of Europe, excited the vanity of 
Aretino to such a degree, that he expected to be created a 
cardinal, and actually boasted that he had refused that 
lionour. He assumed, however, the titles of “ II Divino,” 
the Divine,” and the Scourge of princes.” Meilals 
were struck in honour of him, representing him decorated 
with a chain of gold, and on the reverse the princes of 
Europe bringing to him their tribute. On the other hand, 
however, he was frequently in danger of his life from the 
persons he had lampooned, and his Jiteraiy adversaries 
frequently employed their pens in exposing his vanity 
and infamous character. 

His death is said to have been hastened by a violent 
burst of laughter on hearing of an indecent story, ffespect- 
ing his two sisters, who were pr6stitutes at Venice. This 
happened in 1557. In his latter days he composed some 
works of the pious kind, but never appears to have quitted 
his vices. His pious works were, a paraphrase on the 
penitential psalms, and another on Genesis, the life of the 
Virgin Mary, that of St Catharine of Sienna, and of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. * 

> Geo. Diet— Moreri.-»Roscoe’9 Leo.-r-Life by M»zzucb*)H, Padua, 

|vo.— Bigg. UfUTwra^lIe. 
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AKETIUS (BenedicTUs), an eminent Swiss divine and 
botanist, was boKn at Berrte^ in the beginning of the six> 
teenth century, and rose to great, distinction as a teacher 
of theology at Marpurg, and as a preacher of the reformed 
religion. His lectures were extremely crowded, and his 
religious writings very popular. His ** Exameii Theolo- 
gicum,” a voluniiiious work, was printed twelve times 
within tliree years. He died at Berne, much lamented, 
April 22, 1574. His principal theological works are, the 
“ Examen Theologicmn,” already noticed : Commentaries 
on the whole of the New Testament, printed at different 
times: a Life of Gentilis, with a refutation of his principles, 
&c. But few of these are now so well known as his repu- 
tation for botanical knowledge. On this subject he fre- 
quently corresponded with Conrad Gessiier, the Pliny of 
Germany, and with the other eminent botanists of his time. 
His attention was chiefly directed to the plants growing 
on the Alps, of which he discovered and described forty of 
great rarity. Some of them he introduced in gardens, and 
gave directions for the cultivation of them. He also pub- 
lished V description of two mountains, the Niesen and the 
Stokhorn, in tiie canton of Berne, remarkable for their 
height and the curious plants .which grow upon them. It 
is a small work in the form of a letter, addressed to his 
friend and counlryman Piperinus, and was printed with 
the works of Yalcrius Cc<rdus, under the title “ Stocklioriiii 
et Nessi llclvetiiE moniiutn, et nasceutium in eis stirpimn 
descriptio, iinpr. in operibns Val. Cordi,” Strasburgh, 
1561. Conrad Gessner bestows a high character on Are- 
tius in his “ Hortus Gormanicus,” and gave the name 
Aretia to a plant in honour of liiin, which iialler and Lin- 
nseus have preserved, with c<pially honourable notice of his 
skill and useful researches in botany. * 

ARGAIZ, or ARGAEZ (Gregory i>e), a Spanish monk 
of the order of St. Benedict, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, belongs to the class of literary impostors. In 
1667, he published at Madrid an ecclesiastical history of 
Spain, which he pretended to have compiled from the writ- 
ings of St. Gregory, bishop of Grenada, and from the 
•Chronicle of Haubert. The title was . “ Poblacion ecclesias- 
tica de Espana, y noticia de sus primeras honras, hallada 
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en los e^ritos de S. Gregorio, obispo de Grenada, y en el 
cronkon de Hauberto,^* &c. 2 voi. fol. In order to obtain 
the more credit, he <had the impudence to dedicate this 
work to the Supreme Being, but the imposture was s$o(m 
detected by Garcia de Molina, who proved that Argaiz 
had forged the pretended manuscripts of St Gregory and 
Haubert. * * 

ARGALL (John), an English writer, was the third son 
of Thomas Argali by Margaret his wife, daughter of John 
Talkame of the county of Cornwall. He was bom in Lon- 
don, and entered a student in Christ-chureh in Oxford to- 
wards the latter end of queen Mary^s reign. He took the 
degree of master of arts in 1565, and was senior of the act 
celebrated the eighteenth of February the same year. After- 
wards he applied himself to the study of divinity, and, 
having taken holy orders, obtained the living of Hales worth 
in Sulfolk. Being at a feast at Ohestou, a mile distant 
from that town, he died suddenly at the table, and was 
buried at Halesworth, October 8 , 1 606. During his stay 
at the university, he was a noted disputant, and a great 
actor of plays at Christ-cburch, particularly when the 
queen was entertained there in 1566. He was esteemed a 
very good scholar, and wasi so much devoted to his studies 
that he lived and died like a philosopher, with a thorough 
contempt for the things of this world. He wrote “ De 
vera Pmnitentia,” Lond. 1604, 8vo, and “ Introductio ad 
artem Dialecticam,” ibid, 1605, 8vo. In this book, which 
Mr. Wood calls ** very facete and pleasant,” the author 
says of himself, that “ whereas God had raised many of 
his companions and contemporaries to high dignities in 
the church, as Dr. Thomas Bilson to the see of Winchester, 
Dr. Martin Heton to tliat of Ely, Dr. Henry Robinson to 
that of Carlisle, Dr. Tobias Mathews to that of Durham, 
&c. yet he, an unworthy and poor old man, was still de- 
tained in the chains of poverty for lus great and innu- 
merable sins, that he might repent with the prodigal son, 
and at length by God’s favour obtain salvation.” ’ 

ARGALL (Richard), a poet in the reign of king James I. 
of whose life we have no particulars. He was ■ patronized 
by Dr. John King, bishop of London and wrote and 
publislied, 1. “ The Song of Songs, which was Solomon’s, 

I Biog. UniverseIle.~-Antooio Bibl. Hispaii. 
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metaphrased in English heroics, by way of dialogue,” 
Lond. 1621, 4t6, dedicated to Heniy King, archdeacon of 
Colchester, son to the bishop of Lohdon. 2. “ The Bride’s 
Ornaments : poetical essays upon divine subjects,” Lon-’ 
don, 1621, 4to, the first dedicated to John Argali, esq. 
the other to Philip, brother to Henry King. 3. “ Funeral 
Elegy, consecrated to the memory of his ever honoured 
lord, John King, late bishop of London,” same year. He 
wrote also a book of “ Meditations of Knowledge, Zeal, 
Temperance, Bounty, and Joy,” and another containing 
“ Meditations of Prudence, Obedience, &c.” The author 
intended these two books for the press at the same time 
with l)is poetical works, but the death of his patron de- 
ferred the publication of them, and it is uncertain whether 
they were afterwards published.* 

AllGELLATI (Philip), an Italian printer, and one of 
the most learned and laborious editors of his time, was 
born at Bologna about the end of the year 1685. His fa- 
mily, then one of the most ancient in that city, was ori- 
ginally of Florence. After having begun his studies at 
Bologna, he went to Florence, and became acquainted 
with many of the literati of that city, particularly the ce- 
lebrated Magliabechi. From Florence he went to Lucca, 
and then to Leghorn, where he meant to embark for France, 
blit the death of one of his uncles rendered it necessary 
for liim to return to his own country. He first projected 
an edition of the works, already in print, or in manuscript, 
of Ulysses Aldrovaiidi, with additions, notes, and corrections, 
and engaged several learned persons to assist him, but death 
having removed the greater part of them in a few years, 
he was obliged to give up the undertaking. He then pub- 
lished a collection of the ])oems of Carlantonio Bedori, a 
Bolognese gentleman, at Bologna, 1715, 4to. Two years 
after, having been elected one of the magistrates of that 
city, known by the title of the tribunes of the people, 
when he came to resign his office, he made an eloquent 
address on the duties of the office, which his successors 
ordered to be registered among their acts. His next and 
most important undertaking was an edition of that immense 
historical collection, entitled “ Scriptores Rerum Italica- 
rum.” The learned Muratori having imparted to him the 
design he had conceived of collecting and publishing the 
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•ajicient Italian historians, acknowledged at the same time 
that he had been obliged to abandon the plan from the 
impossibility of finding a press adequate to such an exten- 
sive undertaking, the art of printing, once so highly cul- 
tivated in Italy, having now greatly degenerated. Argel- 
lati being of opinion that Milan was the only place where 
a trial might be made with effect, to revive useful printing, 
immediately went thither, and communicated Muratori’s 
plan to count Charles Archinto, the patron of letters, and 
his own particular patron. Archinto formed a society of 
noblemen of Milan, called the Palatine Society, who un- 
dertook to defray the expeuce of the edition, sixteen of 
the members subscribing four thousand crowns each, Ar- 
gellati then took every necessary step to establish a print- 
ing-office suited to this liberal patronage, and the “ Scrip- 
tores Kerum Italicarum” was the first work printed, in 
which Argellati bore a considerable part, collecting and 
furnishing Muratori with most of the manuscripts, notices, 
and dedications of the first volumes. He superintended 
at the same time, the printing of other works, particularly 
an edition of Sigoiiius, 1738, 6 vols. fob The emperor 
Charles VI. to whom it was dedicated, and who had repaid 
him for the dedication of the first volume of the Italian 
historians, by the title of imperial secretary, and a pension 
of three hundred crowns, now doubled this pension. Ar- 
gellati continued to publish, with incredible labour and 
dispatch, various editions of works of importance, as “Opere 
inedite di Ludovico Castelvetro,” 1727, 4to. “ Grazioli, 
He antiquis Mediolani acdificiis,” 173(5, fob “Thesaurus 
novus veterum Inscriptionum,” by Muratori, 1739, foj. But 
we are more particularly indebted to him for, I. “Biblio- 
theca scriptorum Mediolanensium,” Milan, 1745, 2 vols, 
fob 2. ** Biblioteca do’ Volgarizzatori Italiani,” Milan, 
5 vols. 4to, 1767, besides which he contributed a great 
number of essays and letters to various collections. He 
died at Milan Jan. 5, 17.55, after having had the misfor- 
tune to lose his son, the subject of the following article. * 
ARGELLATI (Francis), son of the prefceding, was born 
at Bologna, May 8, 1712. He studied philosophy and 
law, and took his doctor’s degree in the latter faculty at 
Padua in 1736, but having afterwards applied himself to 
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mathematics, he was, in I7 t0, appointed royal enj^ineer. 
To all this he added a taste for the classics and Italian li- 
terature, which he cultivated in his father’s house, where 
he principally resided, either at Milan or Bologna, at whiidi 
last he died in 1754. He published, 1. Practica del foro 
Veneto,” Venice, 1737, 4to. 2. An Italian translation of 
Huct, on the situation of Paradise,” J737, 8vo. 3. Bag- 
gio d’una miova filosolia,” Venice, 1740, Svo. 4. Storia 
della nascita dclle scienze e hello Icttcre,” ik.c. Plorcncc, 
1743, Svo. This was to have extended to twelve volumes, 
but one only appeared. 5. “ De pncclaris Juri.sconsuliis 
Bononiensibus Oratio,” &c. 1749, 4to, to which is added 
a letter by his father, dated Milan, where probably this 
vvork wa,s published. 6. “ II Decaincrone,” Bologna, 17 H, 
2 vols. Svo, an imitation of Boccaccio, the subjects taken 
from some curious facts in the English PhilosophicarPraiis- 
uctions, accounts of travelUn*s, &c. and other reniarkal)!(‘ 
events, and adventures, but more pure in point.of morality 
than the work of his pretleccssor. 7, Novis^irna sislema 
di lllosofia, &c,” Modena, 17, >3, Svo. He left also in 
iiiamiscript, a life of . John Gaston, grand duke of Tuscany, 
and of u i'einalo saint of the order of St. Francis. * 

AllGKNS (John Baptistk di-; Boyi-.r, Makuuis b’), one 
of those writers who contributed (o the general desolation 
of government, religion, and morals, whicli was afterwards 
completed by the French oncyi lopefli^ts, was born June 
24, 1704, at Aix in Provence, wliere his lather was procu - 
rator-general to the jiarliament of that city. Mis father 
intendeil him for the magistracy, l)ut he embraced the pro- 
fession of arms in his lifteenth year, and appears to have 
led a wandering and profligate life, until, on his return from 
Constantinople, he was iiuluced by his father to study law. 
He entered, however, again into the army in 1733, and 
was at the siege of Kell, where he was slightly wounded, 
in 1734. After the siege of Philipsbourg, he met with an 
accident by a fall from his horse, which disabled him for 
the military service. Being disinherited by his father, he 
went to Holland, and maintained himself by his pen, and 
when Frederick, king of Prussia, came to the throne, he 
made d’Argens his chamberlain. After passing twenty-live 
years in Berlin, where he married, he returned to his na- 
tive country, Aix, where, in the late French cant, he lived 
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a philosophic life, and died at the castle of the baronesd 
de Garde, his sister, near Toulon, Jan. 11, 1771. It is 
said that in his last illness, he requested the sacrament 
might be administered to him, read often in the Gospel, 
and procured admission into a fraternity of penitents. His 
conversation lias been praised for the candour and good- 
nature of his manner, as well as for its wit and pleasantry. 
Me had a tendency towards melancholy, but was a good 
husband, friend and master. With respect to his writings, 
he confesses that he travelled into other countries where 
he might take liberties which would not be permitted at 
home. He professed that Bayle was his model, but he is 
far behind that author in genius and learning. He had, 
however, a thirst for knowledge, and besides his acquaint- 
ance with several languages, he studied chemistry and ana- 
tomy, and had some talent fur painting. 

His principal works were the “ Lettres Juives;” “ Lettres 
Chinoises and “ Lettres Cabalistiques,” which were 
joined to ** La Philosopliie du bons sens,” and published 
in 1768, in 24 vols. 12mo, under the title of the “'Works 
of marquis d’Argens.” In all these, religion is treated 
with contempt, under the pretence of attacking its mi- 
nisters, a progress which has been uniformly observed in 
the writings of infidels. Besides these, he published a great 
many novels, or romances, of very inferior merit, and 
which never have been favourites with the public ; he also 
published his own memoirs, which at least show that he 
had got the better of shame. In 1762, he published “ Ocel- 
lus Lucanus, en Grec et en Francois, avec des dissertations 
sur les principalcs questions de la Metaphysique, de la 
Physique, et de la Morale des anciens : qui peuvent servir 
de .suite a la Philosophic du Bons Sens,” Utrecht, 8vo. 
And afterwards he translated “ Timaeus Locrus,” the other 
eminent follower of Pytljagoras, both writers who had 
been neglected by universal consent, but whom d’Argens 
hoped to have revived. He has, however, rather displayed 
bis reading than his taste or judgment in this performance. 
He published also, “ Memoires secrets de la Republique 
des Lettres,” 4 vols. 12mo, and “ Discour de Julien sur 
la Christian isme,” Gen. 8vo, an infamous attack on re- 
ligion. Both these are deservedly forgotten. * 
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ARGENSOLA, the name of two Spanish poets, bro- 
thers, and natives of Balbastro in Aragon, who descended 
from a family originally of Ravenna. Their poems were 
published under the title of “ Rimas de Lupercio, i delr 
doctor Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola,*' Saragossa, 
1634, 4to. Antonio, the Spanish biographer, speaks in 
high terms of this volume, and after him Baillct and Feutry 
declare that these brothers were the Horaces of Spain. 
Lupercio, or Lobergo-Leonardo d’Argensola, the eldest, 
born about the year 1S65, was gentleman of the chamber 
to cardinitl Albert of Austria, secretary to the empress 
Maria of Austria, and secretary of state and of war under 
count de Lemos, the viceroy of Naples, where he went to 
reside in 1611, and where he died in 1613. He wrote 
three tragedies, Isabella, Phillis, and Alexander. Bartho- 
lomew Leonard d’Argensola, tlie brother, born in 1S66, 
was successively canon of the metropolitan church of Sara- 
gossa, chaplain to the empress Maria, and rector of Villa 
Hermosa. He accompanied his hrotlier to Napk?s, and 
after hi . death, became historiographer of Aragon, and 
died at, Saragossa, Feb. 26, 1631. Besides the poems 
printed with those of his brother, he wrote, 1. “ Conquista 
delas islas Molucas,” Madrid, 1609, fol. 2. “Primera parte 
de los analesde Aragon que prosigiic los de Zurita,” Sara- 
gossa, 1630, fol. and some other works enumerated by 
Antonio. * 

ARGENSON (Makqijis di ). See VOYFJi. 

ARGENTIER (John), horn at Quiers, in Piedmont, in 
1513, made considerable progress in the .study of medicine, 
and arrived at great distinction in the theory of his art. 
He died at Turin in 1.072, at the age of 58. His w’orks 
were collected after his death in 2 vols. in folio, at Venice, 
1592, 1606, and at Hanover in 1610, which is the most 
complete edition. This physician, however, was of little 
service to the world out of his library. When he was called 
to reduce his observation to practice, he discovered that 
he had neither experience nor knowledge of the living 
subject; but, devoted to study and theory, he censured the 
writings of Galen with much acrimony, which procured 
him the title of Censor Medicorum. * 

ARGENTRE (Charles Duplessis d’), bishop of Tulles, 
was born May 1*6, 1673, in the parish of Argentr^, in the 
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diocese of Rennes. He distinguished himself as a Hcen« 
tiate, -became doctor of tlie Sorbonne in 1700, almoner 
to the iking in 1709, and the only one upon whom that 
oiBoe was conferred gratuitously; and in 1723 was ap- 
pointed bish^ip of Tulles. His favourite study was theo- 
logy, on which he employed all the time he could spare 
from the duties of his bishopric, which he discharged with 
fidelity. He pfublished, 1. “ Latin notes on Holden's ‘Ana- 
lysis of ITaith,’ Paris, 1698." 2. “ Apologie de I’amour qui 
nous fait desirer de posseder Dieu seul, &c. avec des re- 
marques sur les maximes et les principes de M. de Fone- 
lon,’* Anist. 1698, 8vo. 3. “ Traite de I’Eglise," Lyons, 
1698, 2 vols. 12mo. 4. “ Elementa Theologise," Paris, 

1702, 4to, with an appendix in 1705, and an apology for 
some of his sentiments that had been censured. 5. “ Lex- 
icon philosophicunV’ Hague, 1706, 4to. 6. “ De propria 
ratione qua res supernaturales a rebus naturalibus diflTe- 
runt," Paris, 1707, 4to. 7. “ Martini Grandini opera,” 
Paris, 1710, 6 vols. 8vo. 8. “ Collectio judiciorum dc no- 
vis erroribus, 1725, 1733, 1736, 3 vols. fob In this he 
has collected all the judgments passed upon the errors of 
heretics by the churcli, the words condemned, the cen- 
sures of the universities of Paris, Oxford, Louvaine, Doway, 
&c. upon false doctrines, and the controversies on theolo- 
gical topics. The work is therefore curious, and contains 
many })apers of importance to ecclesiastical writers ; but 
under the title heresies^ the reader must expect to find 
the principal doctrines of the reformation. 9^ “ Re- 
marques sur la traduction de I’Ecriture Sainte de Sacy," 
4to. 10. “ Instruction pastorale," 1731, 4to. 11. “Dis- 
sertation pour expliquer cii quel sens on pent dire qu'un 
jugement de 1’ Eglise, qui coiidaiime plusieurs propositions 
de quelque ecrit dogmatique, est une regie de fois,” Tul- 
les, 1733, l2mo. This curious disquisition was suppressed 
by order of the council. 1 2, Several devotional tracts. He 
was also about to have published “ Theologia de divinis 
litteris expressa," when lie died in his diocese, Oct. 27, 
1740. * 

ARGENVILLE. See DEZALLTER. 

ARGILLATA, or DE ARGILLATA (Peter), a Bo- 
lognese physician, was for many years professor of logic, 
astronomy, and medicine, and died at Bologna in 1423. 
He appears to have been one of those who contributed j;o 
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the advancement of the chirurgical art in Italy. His worlis 
are replete with sensible observations, and a candour which 
induces him to acknowledge such errors in his practice or 
opinions as experience had discovered; His observations 
on the use of the suture, the cure of the spina vento.sa, and 
on muscular motion, are particularly valuable. ^ His works, 

“ Chirurgiae libri sex,” went through four editions in less 
than twenty years, Venice, 14S0, 1492, 1497, 1499, foL 
Haller mentions also an edition, i 520.* 

ARGOLI (Andrkvv), an Italian mathematician, was 
born at Tagliacozzo in the kingdom of Naples, in 1 570. 
Being involveil in his own country in some difficulties, oc* 
casionecl by bis attachment to astrological reveries, ho 
thought pitjper to retire to Venice, wln rt; the senate, per- 
ceiving tbt extent of bis merit, appointed him professor of 
matheinaties in the university of Padua ; at the ScUne time 
conferring on him the title ot chevalier of St. Mark in loriti. 
He died m 1653. His writings arc, l.^“ l)c diebus criticis,” 
1652, 4to. 2. “ Kphemerides,” from 1620, 4 vols. 4lo, 
and 3. Ol)servations on the Comet of 1 653, in l.atin, printed 
the same year. His Kpliemerides were reprinted at Padua 
and Lyons, and eontiimed to the yi!ar 1700. * 

ARGOIJ (.lOii.N), simoflbe former, was i)oin in 1609, 
with a decidcil turn for poetry. Relore tlie ago of fifteen, 
he published an iilyllinm on the silk- worm, “ Bambace e 
seta, idillio,” Rome, 1624, 12mo. .Shortly afterwards, in- 
spired with an ardent emulation by the applauses that were 
lavished on Marini, the author of the poem of Adouis, he 
undertook to compose one ol the same kind. Having sliut 
himself up in a room, where none were admitted but to 
bring him his victuals, he finished, in seven months, at 
the age of seventeen, a poem in twelve cantos, entitled 
“ Kndymion,” 1626, 4to. 'I'his perfonnanee was so much 
admired, that, though published with his name, the critic.s 
could scarcely be persuaded that it \va.s not the work of his 
father. He is the author of several other pieces of poetry, 
both Latin and Italian, hut the greater part have never been 
printed. His taste for the belles-lettres did not prevent 
him from applying to the study of jurisprudence, philology, 
and aiiliquities ; in the latter he was a contributor to va- 
rious collections. The -precise year of his death is not 
known ; but it is thought to have iiappened in 1660.® 
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ARGOT^I^E (Noel, called’ Dom BonaVT.nture i/), wrw 
'born at Paris in 1634, aild died a Carthusian monk, at 
Gaillito near Rouen, Jan. 28, \704, at the age ot’ seventy. 
He did not entirely quit tlie world on becoming monk. 
His talents and learning had procured him illustrious 
friends, with whom he carried on a literary correspondence. 
We have by him, 1, “ Trait e de la' lecture des Peres de 
PEglise.” The best edition is of 1697, l2mo. 2. “ Me- 
langes d’histoire et de littcratnre,’* published under the 
name of “Vigneul Marvilliana,” reprmted in 1725, in 
3 vols. 12mo, of which the abbe BaniCr compiled almost 
the whole of the lust : this edition is preferable to the 
otliers. It is a curiotts and interesting collection of literary 
anecdotes, of critical reflections, and satirical strokes. 
There appear occasional/y some violations of triitli and 
justice in both the one and the other; and the public never 
forj^ave his censures on la Bniyerc. But these inisi ellanies, 
says Dr. Warton, have more learning than the “ Mcna- 
giana,” or indeed titan any of the muncrous “ Anas,” so 
much at present in vogue. Br.ylc was fond of tluaii, and 
frequently quotes them iii his Dichonarv, and in his I ett( rs, 
1699, where lie was the first who inlorms ns of the real 
name of the author. He published also under the assumed 
name of Moncade, “ l.’Echication, maximes ct reflexions,** 
1691, 12mo. ’ 

ARGOTA {.Tkrome CoNT.tnoii d’), a learned Poriii- 
gucse theatino monk, tvas horn at Collares in Estremadura, 
in 1676, and died at Lisbon in 1749. lie was one of the 
first members of the Portuguese acailemy of liistory, and 
contributed various historical papers to their Memoirs ; hut 
the works on which his reputation cJiicfly rests, are, 1. 
Antiquitatibus conventiis Bra(*ariignstani, libri IV.” 1728, 
4to. and 1738, an imjiroved edition. 'Phis work evinces 
the research of a prolound antiquary. 2. “ Memoircs pour 
servir a I’histoire deTcglise primuliale de Brague,” Lisbon, 
1732 — 44, 3 vol.s. 4to. 3. “ Regras de lingoa Portiigneza,” 
Lisbon, 1725, 8vo. His other works were i^ermorts, and 
14ves of the saints. ’ 

ARGUES (GkkaRd des), a geometrician of the seven- 
teenth century, wasbbrn at Lyoits in I >97, and died there 
in 1661, He was the friend of Descartes: this friendship 
was of service to them both; Descartes instructed his 
friend, and Des Argue^deleiided his master against Fer- 
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mat and Bonrdin. He wrote, 1. “ Un Trait6 de Perspec- 
tive,” fol. 2. “ Traite des Sections Couiques, 8vo. 3. “ La 
Pratique du Trait,” 8vo. 4. “ Traite de la coupe des 
Pierres,” 8vo, an excellent work on stone-cutting. 5. Ma- 
niere de poser I’essieu aux cudrans solaires.” 6. Alaniere 
de graver cn taille douce, et a I’eau forte.”,. All these 
treatises are said Co^ be written with precision, and in a 
better style than might have been expected from his 
time. ^ 

ARGYROPYLUS (John) was one of the first of those 
learned persons who lied into Italy upon the taking of 
Constantinople by Mahomet II. in 1453, and contributed 
to the revival of Greek learning in the west. Cosmo de 
Mcdicis, duke of 'Piiscany, made him professor of Greek 
at Florence, and appointed liim preceptor to his son Peter, 
and to Ids grandson Loren/.o. He had several illustrious 
pupils at Florence, to wlioin he reail lectures in the Greek 
language and philosophy ; and amongst the rest Angehts 
Politianus, Acciaioli, and Reuchlinus. In 1456, he went 
into France, to ask the assistance of Cliarles VII. in behalf 
of some liiends and relations, w hom he wanted to redeem 
from d'urkish slavery. He continued many years in his 
profe.ssorship at Florence ; hut, the plague at Icngtli obliging 
him to quit it, he went to Uoine, wlnne he publicly read 
lectures upon the Greek text of Aristotle. lie died of an 
autumnal fever, which w.'ts hrought on by an inteniperaic 
eating of melons, in the 70th year of his age, and (as is 
believed) soon after his setthuneni in Home ; but the time ^ 
of his death is uncertain, yet it must Itave been after 1478, 
because he survived 'J’lieodorus Guxa, who died in that 
year. He was allowed to be very learned, but learning 
does not seem to have civilize<l or softened his manners, 
for he is rcprosenied as having been very capricious and 
very morose. He aflirmed, that Cicero understood neither 
the Greek language nor philosophy, and is supposed to have 
conceived this peculiar prejudice against Cicero for saying, 
tliat the Greek was a language veiborum inops^ poor and 
scanty in words. He was also a notorious epicure, and 
spent all his salaries, though very considerable, in the 
luxuries of the table. He was not so serious about his lat- 
ter end, but that he bequeathed Iiis debts in form to his 
richer frjend.s, almost in the very act of dying. He traus- 

^ jroreri.— Dicl^Hist. 
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latecl several pieces of Aristotle into Latin, which language 
he also understood very well. * 

ARIUS MONTANUS. See MONTANUS. 

ARIEH. See LEO. 

ARIOSTI (Attilio), a celebrated musical performer 
and comj)oser in the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was a native of Bologna, and 
was diverttid from the concerns of the church, to which his 
parents had intended to educate him, by an early passion 
for nuisic. He became an opera-composer at Bologna and 
Venice, and, passing into Germany, was made waestro di 
capdla to the electoral princess of Brandenburgh, for whom 
he had composed the opera of “ Attis.” Both tliere and 
in Italy he continued in high estimation as a composer, and 
as a performer on the violincello, and particularly on the 
viol d^amore^ which he either invented, or brought into 
notice. In 1716 he visited England, anti j)ei formcd on 
this instnimeftt, which was a novelty in this country, hut 
went agahi abroad until 1720, when, at the establislimcnt 
of the Royal Acathnny of Music, be was invited to return, 
and was (Mnjiloyed to compose several opc'ras. flaiulel and 
Bononcini were his cuiUemporaries. After some stay in 
this country, during which ho probably dissipatetl what lut 
got, he was obliged to publish a Ixiok of cantatas bv siib- 
scri[itiot>, and then he left England. 'Lhe place and datt* 
of his dcatli are not known.® 

ARlOS'l'O (Ludovico), one of the most eminent Ita- 
lian poets, was horn Sept. S, 1474. 11 is father, while he 

was in the government of Hlicggio, in Loinhardy, espoused 
Daria de Midugn/.zi, a lady of wealth and family, descended 
from on(! of the lirst hoi’scs in Rheggio, and by Ik'I' had 
five Mjns, l.odovico, Gabriele, Carlo, Galasso, and Ales- 
sandro *, and the same number of tlaughters. These sons 
were all well accomplished, and, for their many excellent 
qualities, patronised by several princes. Gabriele gave 
Irimsclf up to literary pursuits, and is said to have arrived 
at great excellence in Latin poetry, but to have been too 
close an imitator of Statius: he died at Ferrara. Carlo, 
wlio was of a disposition more inclined to dissipation and 
gaiety, led the life of a courtier, and died at the court of 
Naples. Galasso embraced the profession of the church, 

* Orn.Dift. — TIo.scoeN f.ormzo. — CrcsswclTs PoUtian,'— Druck^r.-~Saxii Oua- 
ttianticon. — Ilodiui de (iinjt*. ilU^H-ibus. 

® Hawkins and liuincy's llist^ricri ot' Music# 
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^ras cnnployod in several importjuit offices, and, at last, 
his clays, ainhassador IVoin the tUike of Ferrara, at 
tin; court of Charles V. Alessaiulro, who was of an inqui- 
sitive and enterprising genius, having spent great part of 
Jiis time in visiting foreign countries, at last linished his 
life in Ferrara. 

luudovicto was the first-born of his father’s cliildren, and 
is reported to have snrj)assed the rest in the I'ndowmcnts 
of the mind; giving, from his tender years, imconmioii 
presage of a future gtmins, being yet in Ids rudiinonts, 
he composed a kind of tragedy trom tin; story of Fyramns 
and 'I’liishe, which In* catised to In' rt'pri* rented by his bro- 
thers and sisters, lie apj))ied himself very early to the 
study of tin' Latin, in which he made greater progress than 
almost any one of his age; and, in the very beginning of 
Jiis .studies. In' <'i.m|)osed and recited an elegiint Liitin ora- 
tion, which ga\e iht; highest expcclations of him. 'l'iti> 
iStroz/a, a man of gre;it learning and consnnnnate know- 
ledge, took particular deligiit to lu*ar him, and to projiose 
dillieult gnestions for liis solniion ; often enconniging a ilis- 
pute, ell liter ii'N suhje<‘ts, l>etwe<'n ijiin and H(‘re.nle.s hi.s 
son, a Aoiith uliose age' and studies agrei'd with Ariosto. 
But his father Nieolo, having little liisie lor literature, was 
riesir(/U.s, that, as his eldest-horn, In; >dionld jinrsue some 
liieralive profi ssion, .'ind sent him to Padua, to study the 
ci\il law, under Angc'lo (.'aslrinse and 11 Ahiino ; in which 
rmphn nicnt ho spent five vi'i’i’s, hir-hly dis:igree;d>le to one 
of his disposition; which circiynsta.pci' he himents in one 
(.>f his satires addressed to Pc'niln). Bui although Ario.st<i 
tlm'si not ojienly disobey ins lather, he could not so far 
coinpier his inclinations as to desist from ptn nsing French 
and Sj'anish romances, with whicii i.uiguagc s he w'as well 
acipiainU-'d, having iraijslati'd two or three of these authors 
himself into liis native tongue; and availed himself, in his 
future works, of every beauty that oeenned iti these wild 
jiroductions of imagination. Nieolo, at last, perceiving the 
aversion his son had to tlu' profession of the law, and tl}e 
little progress he made therein, ])ermitted him to qbey the 
sircng propensity of genius, and is said to have been, in a 
great degree, influenced by Pandolfo Ariosto, ti youth of 
excellent cndowmcnt.s, and a near kinsman to Ludovico. 

Liidiivico, being now left at liberty, put himself, at the 
age of twenty, under the tuition of Gregorio de Spoleti, a 
person of admirable taste, and well versetl iu the Latin m^d 
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Greek tongues, who then resided in tlie family of Rinaldo 
of £ste, at Ferrara. Gregorio, obsen’ing the avidity with 
which Ariosto applied himself to study, took every pos- 
sible care to cultivate his genius; and, by his instructions, 
iiis pupil soon made himself master of the most excellent 
Latin authors, particularly the poets, among whom Horace 
appears to have been his favourite. He explained many 
difficult and obscure parts in that author, which were never 
before understood. His intention was, to have also gom; 
'through a course of Greek literature ; but he suddenly lost 
his preceptor Gregorio, who was constrained to take a jour- 
ney into France, where he soon after died, to the inexpres- 
sible grief of Ariosto. About the same time died Nicolo 
Ariosto, the father of Ludovico, lo.aving behind him a nu- 
merous offspring. Ariosto, then only twenty-four years of 
age, found himself at once involved in the cares of a 
family, and obliged to take upon liiniself the management 
of domestic concerns, to introduce iiis brothers into the 
world, provide fortunes lor iiis sisters, and, in every respect, 
supply to them the place of a father, who had left them 
but a very slender patrimony. 

7’hese multiplied cares obliged him not only to give over 
his intended prosecution of the Greek language, but al- 
most to abandon the Latin, which he had but lately reco- 
vered, had not Pandolfo Ariosto so far stimulated him, that 
he still continued, in some degree, his studies, till death 
deprived him of pleasing a companion. Yet all these 
disappointments did not much damp the vigour of his 
poetical genius. In his twenty-ninth year, he acquired an 
uncommon reputation for his Latin verses, and numerous 
poems and sonnets full of spirit and imagination.. His con- 
versation was coveted by men of the greatest learning and 
abilities; and cardinal Hippolito of Este, whose court was 
.a receptacle for the most admired personages of the age, 
received him into his service, where he cojitinued fifteen 
years ; during which time he formed a design of writing a 
poem of the romance kind ; in which no one had yet 
written with the dignity of which the subject was capable. 
The happy versatility of his geuius was such, that he could 
equally adapt himself to every species of poetry; and an 
Italian writer df his life observes, that whatever he wrote, 
seemed, at the time, to be his particular study. 

At about thirty years of age he began his, Orlando; and 
cardinal Bembo, whom he communicated bis design, 
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would liavc dissuaded him from writing in Italian, advis- 
ing him to cultivate the Latin ; to which Ariosto answered, 
tliat lie would rather be the first among the 'ruscan writers, 
than scarcely the second among the Latin. At the same 
time, it fortunately happened, that he had alri^ady written 
some stanzas of his Orlando, in which he met with such en- 
couragement, that he determined vigorously to prosecute 
his tU'sign. He choso the subject of BoyarUo, which WftS 
very popular ; and by adopting the fictions of Royardo^ 
Ariosto had not only an opportunity of bringing the ro- 
mance of the count to a conclusion, but of celebrating, 
under the person of Rogero, the family of his ])atron. 

Ariosto had proposiid to write a poem in terza rima (like 
Dante), in praise of the house of Lstc, diHerent from the 
Furioso ; biu not lieing satisfied with the work, he laid it 
aside, and pursued tiic design of his Furioso, in ottavarima. 
In order to pursue his studies with less interruption, he 
chose the situation of Rheggio, retiring to a pleasant villa, 
belonging to Sigisminulo iNluluguzzi, his kinsman, where 
he spent his leisure in the prosecution of his principal dc- 

W hile he was busied in these literary pursuits, Alphonso 
duke of Ferrara, having occasion to send ambassadors to 
Rome, in order to appease the anger of pope Julius II. 
who prepared to make war against him, was, l.‘yliis brother 
the cardinal, recommended to Ariosto, as a proper person 
to be entrusted with such a negotiation, and he actjuitlcd 
himself so well in his commission, that he returned with an 
answer much more favourable than was expected, liow- 
e\er, thi^ pope, .still continuing at enmity with the duke, 
made a league with the Venetians, and collected a power- 
ful army against Ferrara; hut was defeated at the battle of 
Ravenna.. Rart of a fieet was sent up the Po, against Fer- 
rara, and met with a repulse from the duke’s party. In 
this engagement, Ariosto, who was presmit, behaved with 
great courage, and took one of the largest of the enemy’s 
vessels, filled with stores and ammunition. Tlie papal 
army being dispersed, Alphonso thought it advisable to 
send an ambassador again to Rome, and dispatched Ludo- 
vico a second time, who found his holiness so incensed 
against the duke, that his indignation was very near show- 
ing itself to the ambassador; and it was not wiiliout dif- 
ficulty tliat Ariosto escaped with life to Ferrara. The 
duke’s aifairs being established, Ariosto leturucd to his 
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studies ; but was employed in various public occupations, 
that often broke in upon his retirement, and obliged him 
to defer the completion of his Orlando. However, he 
found means to bring it to a conclusion ; and though it was 
far from that perfection which he desired, yet, in order to 
avail himself of the opinion of the public, he caused it to be 
first printed in 1515. 

- Some time after, the cardinal having a design to go into 
Hungary, was desirous of being accompanietl by the inge- 
nious men who lived under his patronage ; but Ariosto 
openly declared his inclination to be left behind ; for, be- 
ing now afflicted with a catarrh, he was fearfnl of the con- 
sequences from the fatigues and inconveniences of so long 
a journey. Besides, the service ofHhe cardinal began to 
grow 'very irksome to him; those who were about him be- 
ing frequently obliged to watch the greatest part of the 
night. It appears, likewise, that Ariosto was in his nature 
averse to travelHufr, and had visited few countries. 

The refusal of Ariosto to accompany the cardinal so ex- 
asperated him, that he partly withdrew his protection from 
him; which circumstance gave our poet great uneasiness, 
though it is thought that Hippolito might have taken him 
again into favour, but for the ill offices of some malicious 
persons,* who had the address to keep them at a distance 
from each other. On this difference between the cardinal 
and him, Ariosto strongly dwells in his satires. The only 
consolation Ludovico had, was the leading a retired life, 
which suited his disposition far more than the bustle of a 
court, and he now applied himself, without interruption, to 
give every improvement to his Orlando; and in 1521 pub- 
lished another edition of it, with corrections. 

In the meantime, cardinal Hippolito died; and Ariosto, 
who for fifteen years lived in a state of uneasy dependcni^e, 
and had now reached the forty-fourth year of his age, was 
determined never more to he connected with a court; but 
being persuaded by iiis intimate friend Buonaventura Pis- 
tofolo, secretary to AJphonso, he engaged in the service of 
that prince, from whom he met with a most gracious and 
affectionate reception. Not long after, when Adrian II. 
succeeded to the papal chair, Grafagnana, a province on 
the Appennine, being torn to pieces by factions, it was ne- 
cessary to appoint a person, whose prudence and authoriiy 
might reilnce them to a due subjection, and Ariosto was 
chosen, w ho, though very averse to the journey, w oukl not 
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again hazard incurring the disploa.snrc of his patron. Here 
he continued three years, and not only brought the people 
to a proper sense of their duty to tiieir sovereign, but en- 
tirely gained their aliections to himself, and was ifighly 
applauded by the duke for his good scj’viccs. An extra- 
ordinary instance of the veneration paid to his character by 
all ranks and degrees of men, is thus given by Baretti. 

. “ Ariosto, whUe governor, took his residence in a fortified 
castle, Iroin which it was imprude.it. to step nui without 
guards, as the whole neighbourhood was sw'armiug w'itli 
outlaws, smugglers, and bantlitli, who, after committing 
the most enormous excesses all around, retired, for shelter 
against justice, amidst the rocks and clilTs. Ariosto, one 
morning, happt'nedio take a walk without the castle, in his 
night-gown, and, in a tit of thought, forgot himself so 
much, that, step after step, he foiniil iiimseif very far from 
his liahilatioii, and surrounded, on a sutldcn, by a trooj> of 
those desperadoes, who certainly would have iii-tisi ^i, and 
perhaps murdered him, liud not hi.^ face been known by 
one of the gang, who infoniiing his eomrades that this was 
signor Ariosto, the chict of the baiulitii addre.ssetl him w’ith 
intrepid gallantry, and told him, that since lut v\^us tlte 
author oj the Orlando f'laioso, lie might be sure none of 
the company would injure him, Imi would see Him, on the 
contrary, safe back to the castle ; and so tliey did, enlt-r- 
taining him all along the wav with tlu*. vari<)u.-> exceUencie.s 
thev hail discovered in his po(*m, and hestowing upon it the 
most rapturous praises. A very rare proof of the irresis- 
tible powi^rs of poetry, and a noble cumiiient on the fables 
of (.)rplieus and Amphion, who ilrcnv wild bea.sts, and raised 
walls, with the enchaining sound of their lyres.” 

'riie term of his government being expired, he returned 
to court, where, iiudiugthc dnkt* took great delight in ihe- 
ati'ical represeutatious, he .ipjilied Inmstdf to tlie drama ; 
and, besides the “ Cassaria” an J “ Suppositi,” be com- 
posed “ l.a Lena,” and “ II Negromante,” in prose and 
verse, and the “ .Scolastica” in vm'se ; though the ia.iL was 
left imperfect by his death, and the lifth act added by his 
brother Gabriele. Of these comedies, four wore fust 
printed in prose, and afterwards turned into verse. They 
were performed w’ith universal ajj[)lause, before many fa- 
milies of rank, the actors being generally persons oi con- 
dition; insomuch, that when the Lena was first acted, in 
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Massa, spoke the prologue himself. 

Ariotito now appeared to lead a life of tranquillity; which 
was the more agreeable to him, as he was not so deeply en- 
gaged by the duke, hut th^t he had sufficient leisure to 
pursue his studies ; the service of Alphonso being far more 
eitsy tliuu that of llippolito. About this time he pub- 
lislietl his Satires, besides those he had formerly written ; 
in the whole, to the number of seven ; till, bemg again in- 
volved in family difficulties, and harassed with Jaw-suits, 
he was obliged, for some time, to lay aside his composi- 
tions. At last, having brought his affairs to a happy crisis', 
be purchased a piece of ground opposite the church of St. 
Benedict, where he built a commodious dwelling ; which, 
some say, he was enabled to do by the liberality of the 
duke. He had a garden adjoining to this house, the usual 
scene of his poetical meditations. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, as much as possible secluded from all 
public employments. Having attained the 69th year of 
his age, he was seized, on the last day but one of the year 
1532, with a lingering illness, though some say his illness 
first came upon him in October or November, about which 
time the ducal jndaco t(;ok fire, which accident consumed 
the superliUheatre that had been built for tlie exhibition of 
his comedies ; in the same year he bad sent bis Furioso to the 
press with his last improvemeuts, corrected and enlarged as 
we now have it. Some physicians attributed the cause of 
bis malady to the custom he hatl of eating fast, and chew- 
ing his victuals liltU-, that occasioned an indigestion ; the 
means ttiey made use of to remove this comphiint brought 
on a consumption, which, in spile of all the assistance of 
medicine, at last put a period to his life, at Ferrara, on the 
6th of June, or, others say, on the 8th of July, 15,33. 

Ludovico Ariosto was a man of uncommon eminence, 
whether we consider him as a member of the republic of 
society, or of the more extensive world of literature : as tlic 
first, he acquired the affection and esteem of persons of the 
highest consideration ; he contracted the closest intimacy 
with the family of Mediers, and was beloved by Lep X. the 
Augustus of that age ; as the second, lie was one of the tew 
great poets who see that reputation attend their works, 
during their life-time, which continues to be transmitted 
down to posterity ; and perhaps few books have been so 
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often printed as the Orlando, which lias passed through 
upwards of eighty editions, aiul not only been rendered 
into all the European languages, hot is said to have found 
its way into every part of the world. Tlie uncommon po- 
pularity of this author may he, further gathered from the 
numbers that have drawn their subjects from his original. 

II Doni, an Italian wiiter, in a register of the manuscript 
works of several poets, has attributed two pieces to Ariosto, 
one called Rinalclo Ardito;” and ttie other, “ II 'I'er- 
inino del Dcsiderio;” neither of which appears to have 
been printed. Besides the forty-six hooks of .his Orlando 
Fiirioso, he loft behind him live books on the same story, 
which Wi re first printed in a.idition to the original poem in 
1.515, twelve- years after Ario.sto’s death. 

Several wrif-rs have aflirmed, that he was solemnlv 
crow'iied with laurel by the victorious Charles V. iu the city 
of Mantua, iu 1532, for his Oriaudo [' uriviso; atid this cir- 
cumstance has been as positively denied by others. Maz- 
zuclielli, in his life of Ariosto, has considered the argu- 
ments 'Ml hotli sides ; and obse rves, that, tlie silence of those 
aiithoL's on the subject, who certainl v w ould not have passed 
over such an event, may ju tily render the whole suspc'ctcd ; 
that, among others, surely little attention can he pai<l to 
the autlioritv of om' writer, w’lio relates that Ariosto had 
scarcely received the Uuuel ( rown, when, transported with 
joy, and inspired as it were witli a jioelic al ])lironsy, he ran 
through the city appavtMuly as uiad as his ow-ti Orlando. 
Fornari speaks of the coronal ion ; hut Pigna and Garalblo 
make no numtion of it. II sienorc Dottoro Barotti thus 
examines the .supposed fad ; “ Many have doubted of the 
coronation by Charles, and writers, who speak of it, do not. 
agree upon the time or place : some say that the ceremony 
was performed at Mantua, and others at Bologna; some, 
that it happened in 1530, and other.s, in 1 532 ; hut, surely 
it could not he in 1.530, as the complete edition of the 
poem, with the praises of the emperor, was not published 
till 1532, In a manuserijit book, delivered down for the 
hand -writing of his son Virginio, arc these words: ‘K 
ima haia die fosse coronate.’ But, in a public instrument 
betw-een his son Virginio and his brother, in October 1542* 
we read as follows : ‘ Cum annis deeursis auiuiHin egcrit 
magnificus et Laureates D. Ludovicus Areostus, &c.’ both 
which, the tnauuscript hook and instrument, are in mypos- 
tscssion. In a** letter of Gulasso Ariosto it is said, that 
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Ariosto had scarce published the \ast edition, of Ids work 
‘%vhcMi he fell ill, and died after eight motuhs. The publi- 
cation was in October 1532, and it is difticiijt to suppose 
that he could be crowned in November, the time men- 
tioned. Yet the epitaph, caused to be engraved by his 
nephew’s son Ludovico, sieis forth the coronation. If 
Pigna and Garafolo iillinu that Ite fell ill in December, it 
may be understood that he then took to his bed ; and as to 
the medal of Ariosto crov\Ticd, nothing can beJfiroved from 
that.” To this Alazy.uchelU adds, that we may refer to the 
declaration pf Franco, who asserts that he was not crowned; 
and concludes the argument, by opposing to all these, the 
authority of the exact Aj)()stolo Zeno, who observes, that 
Franco petulantly denies that Ariosto was crowned poet, 
though, besides other testimonies, we have the exclusive 
privilege granted him by Cliarlcs V. The fact upon the 
whole appears doubtful. 

The name of this poet is still held in that kind of vene- 
ration by his countrymen with which the Fnglish consider 
their Shakspeare. /vntonio Zatta, in liis edition of Ariosto’s 
works of 1772, relates, that a chair and ink-standish, which, 
according to tradition, belonged to Ariosto, were then in 
the possession of II signor Doltore (hinanni Andrea Ba- 
rotti, at Ferrara, and t.uit a specimen of his hand-writing’ 
wiis presenTf/ in the pnbiic library of that city. The re- 
public of Venice did him the honour to cause bis picture 
to be painted, and hung up with the senators and other 
illustrious men in the gnat < ouncil hall, which w^as after- 
w'ards destroyed l>v (ire. It appears, however, that Ariosto 
did not finally receive from his prolessed patrons those re- 
w’ards, or obtain that establishment, to which he thought 
his merits had (entitled him. Probably the government of 
Grafaguana added more to his repvitation tlum his fortune; 
and, from wdiat he says in several parts of his Satires, lie 
was by no means satisfied with* his patrons of Ferrara. 
Nothing particular is recorded of the benefactions of the 
cardinal to him, belbre he incurred the displeasure of that 
prelate. The duke, indeed, gave him two assignments on 
certain 'gabels or taxes, the first of which ceased with the 
abolition of the tax ; and the second, which produced him 
only twenty-five crowns every fourth month, collected, as 
he says himself, with great trouble, was contested and with- 
held from him during the wars of Lombardy; and some 
bay, that the cardinal, upon withdrawing his patronage, dec 
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privcd liim of this slender advantage* Smdi were the 
great advantages which he derived frotn tliose in whose ser- 
vice he had engaged, and whose iiutnes he had iniinortul- 

ized bv his Muse. 

•/ 

IVo medals are said to have been struek, both bearing 
his effigit:s, but tin* devices diil'ereiit : on the first was 
figured a serpent, over which was suspended a hand, with 
u [)air of slieurs rcculy to cut oil’ the liead or sting; and tlie 
other representing a bee-hive, where the bees are driven 
from their habitation with fire and smoke, that tlieconntry- 
inan may possess bimstdf of their honey. The motto of 
both these meilals was Pro bono niaiinn.” Some alKrnii 
that these devices wore of Ariosto’s invention ; tlic first to 
express the nature ( f his detractors; and the second, to 
show that, insti^ad of honours and rewards for his lahoui>, 
he met only willi scf)lf and derision, alluding to the recep- 
tion given his Orkindo by the cardinal, who, having per- 
used it, asked him, with liie most tasteless indilference, 
where he hai! eolU'cted so many fooleries. Ih'lce relaa s, 
that iu' caused the device of tiu* serpent to be prelixed to 
the second edit'K)n of iiis poem; hut. that in the third he 
changed it into the hee-hive. In an edition of the Or- 
lando, printed at lit)logna in 1510, is a device in the title- 
page of two serpents, with a hand and shears ; tlic tongjie 
of one of those serpents is cut out, with this motto round 
them; “ Dilexisti iiK'.litiam super benignitati'm.” 

With respect to popv; Leo X. the acknovvlcdgcd patron 
of literature and aris, whom Fornari calls particularly li- 
beral to poets, and Ijy whom he relates tl»at Ariosto was 
highly esteemed, he is said to have made him a ]»reseut ot 
some hundred crowns f')r the j)rosecution of his work, 
though Ario.sto himself is sih'ui upon that head ; and yet 
in the vi'rses publisiie.l l>v C»al)riele Simeoni, in his satire 
upon Avarice, it is said in a note, that “ Leo X. gave Ari- 
osto several hundred crowns to com])U'tc his work.” Upon 
the exaltation of this [)on{itf to the p ^pal chair, he paivl a 
visit to him, with great ex])ectatio'is of advantage. The 
pope gave him a very gracious reception, and a bull or 
licence entitling' Inm to the prnliis of liis poem ; and he 
left Home dissatisfied in his expectation, hat bore testi- 
mony to the pope’s lionourable reception ot him. 

B»;t it seems that Ariosto Inul raised his thoughts to 
.«oinc great ecclesiastical prefer<ncut> on which occasion 
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signor Rolli observes, that one reason why ho, was not pre- 
ferred was, that he was devoted to Alpiionsq of Ferrara, 
whom the pope hated, and therefore could not give our 
author a cardinal’s hat. Leo died in 1521, six years after 
the first publication, and the year in which Atiosto pub- 
lished the third edition of hj^ poem. Perhaps had he lived 
longer, the poet might hav^ experienced furthef marks of 
his generosity. 

His Italian btograpbei^ inform us, that in his conversa- 
tion he was modest and affable to every body, demeaning 
himself in such a manner, as if altogether unconscious of 
that great superiority which Nature had given hijn ; he was 
close' ip argument and ready in repartees, but was seldom 
observed to laugh more than became the dignity of a phi- 
losopher; yet, though his temper was rather inclined to 
melancholy, be was very remote from a rigid disposition ; 
being particidarly open and spriglitly in his conversation 
with women, by whom his coin})any was much coveted. 
He was an avowed enemy to ceremony, though ahvay.'» 
ready to pay due respect to place and rank. He abhorred 
all those dignities that could only be acquired by servility; 
he was a sincere lover of his country, loyal to his prince, 
and steady in his fricndsiiips. In his diet he was abstemi- 
ous, making only one meal a day, and that generally to- 
wards the evening, and was neither curious for variety or 
luxuries, being indeed a contemner of luxury in general. 
While be was composing his Orlando, he would frequently 
rise in the middle of the night, and cause his servant Gi- 
anni to bring him pen, ink, and paper, when he wrote down 
what bad immediately occurred to his imagination, which 
in the day he communicated to his friends. His integrity 
was incorruptible, as aj>pcars by wliat he says to his brother 
Galasso of the old man, who, being possessed of great 
wealth, was fearful of being poisojied by his relations, and 
therefore would trust himself in no hands but Ariosto. He 
took gteat delight in building, but' was an economist in his 
cxpcnces that way ; a friend once expressing an astonish- 
*ment, that he, who had described such magnificent edifices 
in his poem, should be contented with so poor a dwelling, 
Ariosto answered very aptly, that “ words were much 
easier put together than bricks;” and leading him to the 
door of his house, pointed to this distich wliich be had 
Caused to be engraved ou tliQ portico : 
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Parva, sed npta xnihi, sed niilU obnoxla, se<l non 
i>ordida> pai'tu ineo sed tamea aa'e ilumus. 

Small is niy humble roof, but well dcsig^lt'd 
'I'o suit the tcm[jt!r of the master’s iniiid j 
Hurtful to none, it boasts a decent pride. 

That uiy })our pui'se the ^lodest cost supplied. 

Notvvithstandinji^ what has been mentioned of his per- 
sonal bravery in the eiigaircmcnt between tiic pope’s vessels 
and the duke’s, lie is I'eportcd to have been naturally of a 
timid disposition : when on horseback he would alight on 
the least appearance of danger; he was particularly timo 
rous on the water; and vvIumi he went out of a vesstd, 
would always stay till the last, frecpienlly using this eK- 
pressiou ; “ l>e puppe novissimns exi.” In evtuy ollnn* 
respect his temper was firm and nnrudled. 

He was of an amorous eonstiiiuioii, and very apt to re- 
ceive impressions from every IxMUtiful object ; violent in 
his attachments, impatient of a rival : hiitrin liis amours he 
was discreet, cautions, and secret. It; has been said iJtai 
he might possibly allude to this by tlie scnijiture of liiv 
ink-st:uidish, oti the top of which ‘.as a ( npid, w'itli his 
fore-finger placed on his lip, as an <nnhhnn of siJtmcc 
T’his disposition to gallauliy, wliich he retained to tlie Ja^t 
year of his life, is confirmed by intiny parts of his writings, 
'riie names of tlie s^onien, whom he loved, do not ;»|>pe!ir 
to be mentioned, excejit one whom he is .said lo h;t\c l»eeii 
strongly attached to, of the name of (^enenra, to whom he 
is supposed to allude in one of his sonnets. 

In his early life he contracted an intiinacv with a noide 
Florentine called Nicolo Vc.spncci, whom Ik; accoinjainied 
into Florence in being then tiiircy -nine years old, to 

perfect himself in the rttsi.an dialect, :ind to be present at 
the magnificent ceremony used a* the least of St. Bajrtist; 
here he fell violently’ in love .\ith a kinswoman of Ves- 
pucci, whom he found prepar.ng a dress of silver em- 
broidered with purple for her sons to appear in at 
the jousts. It hti.s been the opiniojt of some, that he 
W’as privately married, but that he was obliged to keep it 
secret for fear of forfeiting .some church benefices which he 
enjoyed ; some go so far as to say that his wife’s name wa« 
Alexandra. 

^Concerning the person of Ariosto, he was rather ahov^ 
tlje common si^ie, of a countenance generally grave and 
fiontemplativc, as appears from the adtnirabJe pi^Uire 
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painted by Titian: his head was partly bald^ his hair 
black and, curling; his ‘forehead high; Ijil eye-brows 
raised ; his e^es black ’and sparkling ; his iioie large and 
aquiline ; his lips well formed ; his teeth even and white ; 
his ch6eks rather thin, and bis complexion inclMIfing to the 
olive j he was well made, ^cept that his shoulders were 
somewhat large, which made him appear to stod^i a little j 
bis walk was slow and deliberate, as indeed were his actions 
in generaU Ariosto behind him two sons by Alexan- 
dra, who were. always. considered illegitimate; Virginio be- 
fore named, and J. Baptista; the first of whom being 
brought up ’under his father, who took great pains to in- 
struct him,' was made a canon of the house of Ferrara, and 
Ariosto resigned a great part of his benefices to him ; the 
latter went, very yonng into the army> and, having acquired 
considerable jreputatioii as a soldier, returned to Ferrara a 
little while before Ariosio’s death, and died himself an of- 
ficer in the duk^ service. 

Ariosto’s reputation rests now entirely on his Orlando, 
concei'uing which modern critic^} are nearly agreed, and 
can perceive its blemishes wiihoiu a Irtish to detract from its 
genuine merit. The inoii:.irous extravagance of his fic- 
tions, as far as respects the agency of demons and aerial 
beings, were not ill suited to the age in which he lived, 
and supported the reputation of his poem, until it attracted 
the admiration of more c/ilightened minds, by the display 
of an imagination infinitely exuberant, yet directed by the 
finest taste, by the extraordinary power th6 author pos- 
sessed of interesting both the gentler and severer passions, 
and by his masterly skill iti all graphical paintings and de- 
scriptions. Orlando,” says Dr. Blair, who seems toliavc 
collected the opinions of all the modern critics on this 
poem, “ unites all sorts of poetry; sometimes comic and 
satiric; sometimes light and licentious; at other times, 
highly heroic, descriptive, and tender. Whatever strain 
the poet assumes, he excels in it. He is^alvvays master of 
his subject; seems to play himself wjth if; and leaves 
•us sometimes at a loss to know v\hether he be seriotts or 
in jest. He is seldom dramatic; sometimes, but not ofteii, 
sentimental ; but in narration and description, perhapvS no 
poet ever went beyond hrtn. , He makes every scene which 
he describes, and every event which he relates, pass before 
our eyes; and in his selcctio.n of circumstances, is emi- 
' liently picturesque. His style is much varied, alvyays sultetl 
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to the subject and adorned with a remarkable 
melodious versification. The most valued eqitmtis o^tll 
Orlando are, that printed at Venice, fol. 1584, with Itus- 
celli’s noteif^ and engravings by Porro } and the ewtion, o 
Molini, published in 1772, in 4 vols. ,3yo, which has very 
beautiful engravings, and wa# printed with Baskerville’s 
types. There is likewise a very correct edition^published at 
Paris by Paiikouke in 10 vols. I2n^,. 1787 ; and another, 
likewise very correct, in 4 vols. 8vo, “1^ Mr. Isola, at Lon- 
don, 1789. Ariosto^s other pieces have been frequently 
reprinted, but none of them are in much demand. The 
English reader has been made acquainted with the merits 
of the Orlando by Mr. Hoole, who, in 1783, completed his 
translation, in 5 vols. 8vo. His predecessors in that labour 
were sir John Harrington and Mr. Huggins, but they are 
now little known and little read. In 1759 the satires of 
Ariosto were translated into English, and published in a 
12mo volume. Ariosto had a nephew, Horace, who was 
born in 1555, and died in 1593. He defended the Or- 
lando Furioso against the criticisms of Pellegrino, and was 
himself a poet, and a writer of comedies. * 

ARISI (Francis), an Italian lawyer, and a scholar of 
great learning, was born at Cremona, Feb. 3, 1657, the son. 
of Louis Arisi and Lucia Negri, both of distinguished fami- 
lies in that place. His infirm state of health in his infancy 
made him be consigned, for some time, to the care of a pri- 
vate tutor ; but he afterwards studied philosophy iu the 
Jesuits’ college. In 1674, his father sent him to Rome to 
study law, from whence, in 1677, he went to Bologna with 
a view to continue that pursuit, but the death of his father 
obliged him next year to return to his own country. Still 
desirous, however, to complete his course^ he went first to 
Pavia, where he obtained a doctor’s degree, and then to 
Milan for six months, where he improved himself under an 
able advocate. On his return to Cremona, he divided his 
time between his professional studies, and that of polite 
literature, particularly poetry, for which he had a very 
early taste. Connecting himself, by correspondence or 
personal acquaintance, with the most eminent scholars of 
nis time, he became a member of many of the Italian aca- 
demies ; and the extensive knowledge and probity he dis- 
played as a lawyer, occasioned his being employed in many 

* Hoole's life of Ariosto, prefixed to his traBslation.— Ceu. D'cl,— Roscoe’i 
l..eo.--Saxii OnoBiasticen.— .Jtiog. Cnivsrsellt. 
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public transactions, in which he acquitted himself to the 
entire satisfaction of the government of his countiy. He 
died of a lingering disorder, Jan. 25, 1 743. Mazzuchelli’s 
list of his works, printed and hianuscript, amotftits to sixty- 
four articles. The most ^steemed of the printed works 
are, 1. ‘‘La Tirranide sbggiogata,” an oratorio for St. 
Anthony of Padua, Cremona, 1677, 4to, and he published 
three others in dilferent years for the festival of that saint. 
2. ** Cremona litterata, sen in Cremonenses, doctrina et 
litterariis dignitatibus eminentiores, chronologicas adnota- 
tiones,” 3 vols. fol. The first two were published at Parma, 
1702 and 1705, and the third at Cremona, 1741. 3. “ Se- 

natorum Mediolanensium ex collegiojudicum Cremona; ab 
ipso erecto, usque ad hicc teinpora continuata series,’* &:c. 
Cremona, 1705, fol. 4. “ Rime per le sacre stimate del 
Santo Patriarca Francesco,” &c. Cremona, 1713, 4to, an 
astonishing instance of superstitious po(;try, containing no 
Jess than three hundred and twenty-five sonnets on the 
marks on the body of St. Francis. He published many 
other poems separately, and in collections. * 

ARlSTiENE'l'US was, according to the common opi- 
nion, a Greek pagan writer, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, but his existence has been doubted. If indeed he 
be the person mentioned by Ammianus Marcelliuus, who 
lived in that century, there is some foundation to believe 
that there was such a person. Suiik* think, however, that 
the name prefixed to the first “ Love Epistle” was taken 
by the publisher for that of the writer. IJis work, which 
consists of “ Love Epistles,” was never known, or certainly 
not generally known, till Sarnbucus published it in 15 GG ; 
since which time there have been several editions of it 
printed at Paris, where the book seems to have been held 
in greater estimation than amongst us. As to the real datd^ 
of its composition, we have nothing but conjecture to offer. 
By the twenty -sixth epistle it should appear that the author 
lived in the time of the later emperor^ when Byzantium 
was called New Rome ; and in that epistle mention is made 
of the pantomime actor Caramallus, who was contemporary 
with Sidonins ApoUinaris. The Epistles are certainly terse, 
elegant, and very poetical, both in language and sentiment; 
yet they have scarcely any thing original in them, being a 
cento from the writings of Plato, Lucian, Philostratiis, and 
Almost all the ancient Greek authors, whose sentences ara 
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pleasingly woven together, and applied to every passion 
incident to love. 

I’he best editions of Aristaene^us are those of Pauw, 
printed at Utrecht, l2ino, 1736 — 7 ; and of Abresch, 8vo, 
Zwoll, 1749, a most excellent edition, not only on account 
of the learned editor’s notes, but also for the emendations 
of Tollius, d’Orvillc, and Valckenaer. Abresch published 
a small volume of supplemental notes and observations at 
Amsterdam, 1752. About the beginning of the last cen~ 
tury the facetious Tom Brown, as he is usually called, 
translated, or rather imitated, some select pieces of Aristae- 
netus, but without either fidelity, or poetic beauty. The 
first part of the epistles, however, were translated with 
more effect, and published in 1771, 12mo, by two young 
gentlemen who have since risen to high distinction in the 
literary and political world. But it is to be regretted that 
they imbibed rather too much of the licentious spirit of their 
author ; and the offence taken at this by the critics of that 
time was jjrobably the reason of their not being encouraged 
to proceed iu translating the second part. Yet as the pro- 
duction of one of the first oriental schohars, and one of the 
first orators of the day, of Halhed and of Sheridan, this 
translation may be regarded as a literary curiosity. * 

ARISTARCHUS, a celebrated grammarian, who flou- 
rished 160 years B. C. was born in Samothracia, but chose 
Alexandria for the place of bis residence. He was highly 
esteemed by Ptolemy Piiilometor, who intrusted him with 
the education of his son. He applied himself much to 
criticism, and made a revisal of Homer’s poems with great 
exactness, but without the equity or impartiality of criti- 
cism, for such verses as he did not like he treated as 
spurious. He marked these with the figure of a dart, 
oSfhiftt : whence cStXt^stv was used for io condemn in general. 
Some have said, that he never would publish any thing, for 
fear of giving the world an opportunity of retorting upon, 
him ; but others assure us that he published several works. 
Cicero and Horace* have used his name to express a very 
rigid critic, and it is employed to this day for the same 
purpose, but not without opprobrium, derived partly from 
himself, and perhaps yet more from the manner of modem 
verbal critics. Growing dropsical, he found no other re- 
medy than to starve himself to death. Suidas relates, that 

' Fabr. Bibb Graco. — Dick. Bibliograp]u~TraiisUUion of 17^1 > preface*— • 
Spectator, *2138.— Sa\ii OnuDSiasticon. 
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he died in Cyprus, aged seventy-two. Villoison, in his 
edition of the Iliad, has afibrded the modems an oppoirtu- 
nity of appreciating the value of Aristarchus's criticisms on 
Homer, as well as those of the first editors of ' that immor- 
tal bard. * 

ARISTARCHUS, a celebrated Greek philosopher and 
astronomer^^ was a native of the city of Samos ; but of wliat 
date is not e^tactly known ; it must have been, however, 
before the time of Archimedes, as some parts of his writ- 
ings and opinions are cited by that author, in his Arena- 
rius : he probably, therefore, flourished about 420 years 
B. C. He held the opinion of Pythagoras as to the system 
of die world, but whether before or after him, is uncertain, 
teaching that the sun and stars were fixed in the heavens, 
and that the earth is moved in a circle about the sun, at the 
same time that it revolved about its own centre or axis. 
He taught also, that the annual orbit of the earth, compared 
with the distance of the fixed stars, is but as a point. On 
this head Archimedes says, ** Aristarchus the Samian, con- 
futing the notions of astrologers, laid down certain posi- 
tions, from whence it follows, that the world is much larger 
than is generally imagined ; for he lays it down, that the 
fixed stars and the sun are immoveable, and that the earth 
is carried round the sun in the circumference of a circle.” 
On which account, although he did not suffer persecution 
and imprisonment, like Galileo, yet he did not escape cen- 
sure for his supposed impiety; for it is said Cleanthiis was 
of opinion, that Aristarchus ought to have been tried for 
his opinions respecting the heavenly bodies and the earth. 
Aristarchus invented a peculiar kind of sun-dial, men- 
fioned by Vitruvius. There is extant of his works only a 
treatise upon the magnitude and distance of the sun and 
moon ; this was translated into Latin, and commented upon 
by Commanciine, who first published it with Pappus’s ex- 
planations, in 1572, Pisaur, 4to. Dr. Wallis afterwards 
published it in Greek, with Coinmandine’s Latin version, 
in 1688, at Oxford, and which he inserted again in the 
third volume of his mathematical works, printed in folio at 
Oxford, in 1699. In 1644 was published, at Paris, a work 
entitled “ De Mundi Systemate, cum notis P. Rober- 
val," 8vo, which goes under the name of Aristarchus ; but 
it has been supposed to be a fiction. * 

* Fabr. BibL Graec. — Gen. Dict.**-Saxu Oaomasticon. 
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ARISTEAS, a prefect or officer under Ptolemy Phila-* 
delphus, king of Egypt, who respected him on account of 
his moderation and wisdom, is said to have been of Jewish 
origin. Ptolemy is reported , to have sent him to demand 
of the high priest Eleazar, some learned men to translate 
the Jewish laws from Hebrew into Greek, and Eleazar 
complied by choosing seventy-two persons, who made the 
translation known by the name of the Septuagint Aristeas 
has the credit of having written tlie history of this transla- 
tion ; and there exists a work of the kind which bears his 
name, entitled “ Historia de S. Scripturje interpretibus,’* 
Oxon. 1692, 8vo, which was first published in the Bible 
printed at Rome in 1471, 2 a’oIs. fol. But archdeacon 
Hody published it, with a confutation, in his work entitled 

De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus,” Oxon. 1705, fol. 
Van Dale and others have taken the same side of the ques- 
tion, which is amply discussed in Hody, already mentioned, 
and in Van Dale, “ Dissert, sup. Arist.” Amst, 1704, 4to; 
Prideaux’s “Connections;” Owen’s “ Inquiry into the 
Septuagint Version;” Blair’s “ Lectures on the Canon;’* 
Dupin’s “ Preliminary Dissertation to the Bible;” Mi- 
ehaelis’s “ Introduction to the New Testament,” &c. &c. * 

ARISTEAS, the Proconnesian, an ancient Greek histo- 
rian and poet, nourished in the time of Cyrus and of Croe- 
sus, about 565 vears B. C. He is said to have written an 
epic poem, in three books, on the war of the Arimaspes, 
or Scythian hyperboreans, which is now lost. Longinus 
quotes six verses from it in his treatise on the Sublime, and 
Tzetzes six others. He had also composed a book on 
Theogony, or the history of the gods, which is likewise 
lost. Herodotus, Pliny, Paiisanias, and Suidas, relate the 
grossest absurdities about this author, as, that his soul 
could leave his body at pleasure, and that he wrote poems 
after he was dead, &c. * 

ARISTIDES (iEuus), the sophist, was a native of 
Adriani, a small town in Mysia, and was disciple of Pole- 
mon the rhetorician of Smyrna, son of Eudaimoii, a philo- 
sopher and priest of Jupiter in his own country. He also 
heard Herod at Athens, and Aristocles at Pergamus. He 
is supposed to have flourished about the year 176 of the 
Christian era. He appears to have been a good writer and. 
an able orator. He is credulous, indeed, and superstitious, 

* OcH. Diet.— Saxii Onomajtieoa. ® Gc*n. Diet.— Fabr. Btbl. Grac;^ 
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but there are many excellent passages in his writings in 
favour of tru^ and virtue, and he seems to have considered 
private virtue as indispensable to publiCv character. A 
man of such eminence was no doubt an ornament to the 
heathen religion ; and his eloquent hymns to the gods, and 
his other orations, mus| have ^ad powerful attractions. 
To the city of Smyrna he was a great benefactor, for when 
it was almost destrt^ed by an earthquake, he so pathetic 
cally represented their calamities, in a letter to the empe- 
ror Marcus, that this prince could not forbear weeping at 
some parts of it, and presently promised to restore the city. 
Besides this letter, he published a monody, bewailing the 
unhappy circumstances of the people of Smyrna, and after 
that wrote an oration, or epistle, in the year 173, congra- 
tulating them on their restoration. In this last he cele- 
brates not only the favour and liberality of the emperor, 
but likewise the generous compassion of many others, 
among whom Tillemont thinks he glanced at the Christians. 
Lardner has produced several passages from him, among 
his “ Testimonies of ancient Heathens.’* Aristides’s con- 
stitution was infirm, yet it is supposed he reached his six- 
tieth or seventieth year. The best edition of his works was 
published by Dr. Jebb, 2 vols. 4to, Oxford, 1722 — 30. * 

ARISTIDES, surnamed The Just, one of the most 
virtuous characters in ancient history, was the sou of 
Lysimachus, and a native of Athens. He was educated 
in the principles of Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian legislator, 
and had Themistocles for his rival. These two celebrated 
men, although brought up from their infancy together, 
discovered very different qualities as they advanced in 
life. Aristides was all candour and concern for the public 
good : Themistocles was artful, deceitful, and ambitious. 
Aristides wished to remove such a character from any 
share in the government, but the intrigues of his enemy 
prevailed so far as to procure the banishment of Aristides 
about the year 483 B. C. The practice of ostracism was 
employed on this occasion, and it is said that a citizen who 
did not know Aristides came to him, and asked him to 
write the name of Aristides on his shell. Surprised at this, 
he asked the man, if Aristides had ever injured him, — 
** Not at all,” replied the other, “ but I am weary of hear- 

* Fabric. Bibl. 6raec.— Basna^. Ann. 176.— -Dr. Chapman’s Charge, p. 91.— 
Tillemont.— Larduer.—;SaxuOaumasticon. 
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ing him perpetually called The Jiisty Aristides, imme- 
diately wrote his name on the shell, and gave it to the 
man. The Athenians, however, soon repented having 
banished such a patriot, and recalled him, upon which he 
went to Themistocles, to engage him to act in concert for 
the welfare of the state, and his old enemy received this 
offer with a better grace than, his character promised. 
Aristides persuaded the Greeks to unite against the Per- 
sians, and displayed his personal courage at the battles 
of Marathon, Salamis, and Platsca. He besides established 
a military chest for the support of the war, and the equity 
with which he levied taxes for this purpose made his ad- 
ministratioji be termed the golden age. He died so poor 
that the republic found it necessary to defray the expences 
of his funeral, and provide for his son and daughters. Tho 
time of his death is not known. Themistocles, Cimon, 
and Pericles, tilled Athens with superb buildings, vast 
porticoes, and rich statues, hut Aristides adorned it hy his 
virtues. Such is the testimony of Plato, and of impartial 
posterity. The name of Just was frequently confirmed to 
him during his life-time, and he appears by every testi- 
mony to iiave been a man of great and iiiHexible integrity. 
Plutarch hints at the only blemish in his character, when 
he informs us that the enmity between him and Themis- 
tocles beffan first in a love afi’air. * 

ARISTIDES, an Athenian philosopher, became a con- 
vert to Christianity in the second century, and wrote “ An 
Apology for the Christian faith,” which, at the same time 
with Qnadratns, he presented to tlie emperor Adrian. It 
is not now extant, hut is mentioned hy Jerom and by Eu- 
sebius who had probably seen it. .Jerom adds, that after 
he was converted ho continued to wear the habit of a phi- 
losoplurr. He speaks very hi.ghly of the learning dis- 
played in the Apology,” whicli .lustin imitated in the 
book he presented to Antoninus Pius, and his sons, and 
tlie Roman senate. * 

ARIS'rjDES, ati eminent painter, w’as a native of 
Tliebcs, and contemporary with Apelles, about the year 
300 or 340 B. C. His chef d' (vuvre was the sacking of a 
tovvti, Mr. Fuseli gives a very high character of him and 
of it. He applied the refinements of art to the mind. The 

“ Pltit.'irrli’s Ijfeof — Oon. DicK 

* (iCH. Dict,~LanliKT. — vul. I. — S.ivii OiPimasiicon, 
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passions which history had organized for Timanthes (an 
illustrious predecessor), Aristides caught as they rose from 
the breast, or escaped from the lips of nature herself : his 
volume was man, bis scene society : he drew the subtle 
discriminations of mind in every stage of life, the whis« 
pers, the simple cry of p^sion, and its most complex ac- 
cents. Such, as history informs us, was the suppliant 
whose voice you seemed to hear, such his sick man^s half 
extinguished eye and labouring breast, such the sister 
dying for h^r brother, and above all, the hilf*slain mother 
shuddering lest the eager babe should suck the blood from 
her palsied nipple. This picture was probably at Thebes, 
when Alexander sacked that town : what his feelings were 
when he saw it, we may guess from his sending it to Pella. 
Its expression, poised between the anguish of maternal 
affection and the pangs of death, gives to commiseration 
an image, which neither the infant piteously caressing his 
slain mother in the groupe of Epigonus, nor the absorbed 
feature of the Niobe, nor the struggle of the Laocoon, 
excite. — Euphranor the Isthmian, who excelled equally as 
painter and statuary, was the disciple of Aristides, and 
carried the refinements of expression still farther. Pliny 
gives an account of the principal works of Aristides, a 
great part of which were destroyed at the taking of Co- 
rinth by the Romans. King Attains, having discovered 
among the booty a Bacchus painted by Aristides, offered 
6000 sesterces for it, which Mummius the consul hear- 
ing, got possession of the picture, and brought it to Rome. 
When on his death-bed, Aristides began an Iris, which he 
left unfinished, and which no painter of the age would un- 

ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS, a writer on music, is 
supposed to have lived about the beginning of the second 
century of the Christian sera, a little before Ptolemy. 
There are three books of his extant on Greek music, which 
he treats sometimes more like a moralist than a professional 
man, but affords many curious particulars and opinions on 
the art as practised in his days. Dr. Burney frequently 
quotes his work, which was printed with notes, Gr. and 
Lat. by Meibomius, among the “ Antiquae musicae auc- 
tores,” Amst. 1652, 4to. “ 

I Plhi. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv.— Fuseli’s Xiectures, p. 43. 

^ Bio^. Uniyerselie.r-'Biuney’s Hist. vol. I. 
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ARISTIPPUS, of Cyrene in Africa, disciple of So- 
crates, founder of the Cyrenaic sect, quitted Libya, the 
seat of his family, that he might go and hear Socrates at 
Athens; but he differed widely from the plan of wisdom 
laid down by that great man. The basis of his doctrine was, 
that pleasure is the sovereign good of man, and he made 
no distinction between the pleasures of the soul and those 
of the senses. He admitted of no certain knowledge, but 
that which we owe to the inward sentiment. ** We have,*' 
said he, distinct ideas of pleasure and pain ; but that 
which causes the sensations of it is unknown, because we 
are perpetually deceived by the outward senses. The 
same person judges diiferently of an outward object, ac- 
cording as he is differently affected. Of two persons who 
taste of the same dish, the one shall find it insipid, and 
the other agreeable. Consequently there is nothing cer- 
tain in outward things, but only in what touches us inter- 
nally. Of the different internal sentiments, some are 
agreeable, others disagreeable, while others again are in- 
different. Nature abhors those which cause pain, and seeks 
the sovereign good in those which occasion pleasure.’* 
Aristippus, however, did not reject virtue ; but regarded 
it only as a good, inasmuch as it produces pleasure. He 
held that it was not to be sought after for itself, but only 
upon account of the pleasures and advantages it may pro- 
cure. In consonance with his princi[)les, he denied him- 
self nothing that could render life agreeable ; and, as he 
was of a pliant and insinuating temper, and his philosophy 
easy and accommodating, he had a great number of fol- 
lowers. The nobles were fond of him; Dionysius the ty- 
rant courted him, and at his court he covered the cloak of 
the philosopher with the mantle of the courtier. He 
danced and drank with him, regulated the banquets ; and 
the cooks took his orders for the preparation and the deli- 
cacy of the viands. His conversation was rendered agree- 
able by continued flashes of wit. Dionysius the tyrant 
having asked him, how it happened that the philosopher* 
were always besieging the doors of the great, whereas they 
never went U) the philosophers ? “ It is,” replied Aristip- 

pus, “ because the philosophers know their wants, and the 
great are ignorant of theirs.” According to others, his 
answer was more concise : “ Because the physicians usually 
go to the sick.” One day that prince gave him thp chQice 
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of three courtesans. The philosopher took them all three, 
saying : “ That Paris did not fare the better for having 
pronounced in favour of one goddess against two others.'* 
He then conducted them to the door of his house, and 
there took leave of them. Being rallied one day on his 
intercourse with the wanton Lais : ** It is true,” said he, 
“ that 1 possess her, but she possesses not me.'* On being 
reproached with living in too much splendour, he said, 
“ If indulgence in good living were blameable, would such 
great feasts be made on the festivals of the gods ?” “ If 

Aristippus could be content to live upon vegetables (said 
Diogenes the cynic to him), he would not stoop so low as 
to pay his court to princes.” “ If he who condemns me 
(replied Aristippus) was qualified to pay his court to 
princes, he \vould not be obliged to be content with vege- 
tables.” On being asked, “ What philosophy had taught 
him ?” “ To live well with all the world, and to fear no- 

thing.” In what respect arc philosophers superior to 
other men ? “ In this,” said he, “ that though there were 

no laws, they would live as they do.” On being rallied, 
he used gently to withdraw. One day, however, he by 
whom he was attacked pursued him, and asked him why 
he went away ? “ Because, as you have a right to throw 

jests at me, J have also a right not to stay till they reach 
me.” It was one of his maxims, that it was better to be 
poor than ignorant, because the poor man wants only to 
be assisted with a little money, whereas the ignorant man 
wants to be humanized. One bragging that he had read 
a great deal, Aristippus told him that it w^as no sign of 
good health to eat more than one can digest. . It is said 
that he was the first who took payment of his disciples. 
Having asked 50 drachmas of a father for the instruction 
of his son ; “ How, fifty drachmas I” exclaimed the man, 

“ I can buy a slave for that money.” “ Well,” replied 
the philosopher, (who could assume the cynic as well as 
the courtier) “ buy one, and then thou wilt have two.” — 
Aristippus flourished about the year 400 B. C. He died 
at Cyrene, on his return from the court of Syracuse. He 
composed books of history and ethics, which have not 
reached our times. One on ancient luxury, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, is certainly not his. He left a daugh- 
ter named Arete, whom he carefully instructed in all the 
parts of pliilosophy, who was of extraordinary virtue as 
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well as beauty, and obtained a place among the class of 
philosophers. * 

ARISTO, a Greek philosopher of the Stoic sect, was 
a native of the island of Chios, and a disciple of Zeiio, from 
whom, however, he dilFcired, and set up a new sect. He 
rejected logic and natural philosophy, the one as useless, 
and the other as above the human comprehension. He 
departed after some time from the precepts of morality, 
and would have uo relative duties taught, but merely ge- 
neral ideas of wisdom. He held that the nature of God 
was not intelligible, and hence it has been thought that 
he respected the contemplation of divine things. He be- 
came very voluptuous in his old age, as intleed he had be- 
gun to be in his youth. His death is said to have lu^en 
occasioned by the sun scorching his hald head. Ht* flou- 
rished about 2(30 B. C. * 

ARISTO, of Coos, a peripatetic philosopher, about 
250 3 'ears B. C. has been praised l)y Cicero for the graces 
of his oratory, while be objeeis to him a want of philoso- 
phic dignity. Atheuicus quotes a work of his, entitled 
“Amatory Similes,” which is not oilierwise known. “ 

ARISTO (Trt'us) was a Uomnu lawyer of great cele- 
brity, under the emperor Trajan, about the year ! 10. 
Pliny has bestowed th(* highest praises on him, us eveel- 
ling in all manner of learning, public and civil law, history, 
and antiquities, and not less estimable for his integrity 
and personal virtues. It is a considerable deduction from 
his cliavacter, however, that he appears to have meditated 
suicide during an dlness, provided the physirdans should 
pronounce it incurable. He is said to have lived to an 
extreme old age after this, hut the fact seems doubtful, 
and to have been the author of some hooks, which liave 
not descended to us, hut are mentioned by Aldus Gellius. * 

ARISTOBULUS, uii Alexandriau .lew, and peripatetic 
philosopher, who lived about 120 B. C. composed a com- 
mentary in Greek (>n the Pentateuch, which he dedicateil 
to Ptolomy Pliilometor. His object in this volumiuons 
work was to pro\e that tlic ancient Greek poets and philo- 
sophers had availed themselves of the books of Moses, 
and that the Jews and their history were not unknown to 
the ancient Greek historians. To prove this, he forged a 
number of quotations from these poets and historians, an4 

' Diorenes Laertius. — Stanley. — Briicker. — roii«.‘lon. — Gen. Diet. — 
OiiouiahticoDc * (Jen. Diet. — Stanley .—Bruckcr. ^ Ibid. ^ Gen. 
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that so artfully as not only to impose on the fathers of the 
church) but on many profane writers. Brucker informs 
us that he was an admirer of the Greek philosophy, and 
united with the study of the Mosaic law, in the mystical 
and allegorical method introduced in his time, some know- 
ledge of the Aristotelian philosophy . ' 

ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet, was the 
son of Philip, and probably an Athenian by birth ; but his 
place of nativity has been contested, his enemies endea- 
vouring to represent him as a stranger. He was contem- 
porary with Plato, Socrates, and Euripides ; and most of 
his plays were written during the Peloponnesian war. His 
imagination was warm and lively, and his genius particu- 
larly turned to raillery : he had also great spirit and reso- 
lution, and was a declared enemy to slavery, and to all 
tiiose who wanted to oppress their country. When the 
Athenians suffered themselves in his time to be governed by 
men who had no other view than to make themselves 
masters of the commonwealth, Aristophanes exposed their 
artifices with great wit and severity upon the stage. Cleo 
was the first whom he attacked, in his comedy of the 
Equites and when none of the comedians would ven- 
ture to personate a man of his great authority, Aristo- 
phanes pla^ied the character himself ; and with so much 
success, that the Athenians obliged Cleo to pay a fine of 
five talents, which were given to the poet. This freedom 
of his likewise was so well received by the Athenians, that 
they cast handfuls of flowers upon his head, and carried 
him through the city in triumph with the greatest accla- 
mation. They made also a public decree, that he should 
be honoured with a crown of the sacred olive-tree in the 
citadel, which was the greatest honour that could be paid 
to a citizen. He described the affiiirs of the Athenians in 
so exact a manner, that his comedies arc a faithful history 
of that people. For this reason, when Dionysius king of 
Syracuse desired to learn the state and language of Athens, 
Plato sent him the plays of Aristophanes, telling him these 
were the best representation thereof. He wrote above 50 
comedies, hut there arc only 1 1 extant which are perfect ; 
these arc I’lutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, Equites, the 
Acharnenses, the Wasps, Peace, the Birds, the Eccle- 
siazussc or Female Orators, the Thesmophoriazusae or 

* Brncker. — Biog. Unijerscllc. — Lud. Ga?p. Valckeoa*rU diatribe de Aristoo 
boloJud^BQ, Leyden^ ISOO, 4t.o. 
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Priestesses of Ceres, and Lysistrata.” The ** Clouds,” 
which he wrote in ridicule of Socrates, is the most cele- 
brated of all his comedies : Socrates had a contempt for 
the comic poetSj and never went to see tlieir plays, ex- 
cept when Alcibiades or Critias obliged him to go thither. 
He was shocked at the licentiousness of the old comedy ; 
and as he was a man of piety, probity, candour, and wis- 
dom, could not bear that the characters of his fellow-citi- 
zens should be insulted and abused. Tiiis contempt which 
he expressed to the comic poets, was the ground of their 
aversion to him, and the motive of Aristophanes’s writing 
the “ Clouds” against him. Madam Dacier tells us, she 
was so much charmed with this performance, that after 
she had translated it, and read it over 200 times, it did 
not become tedious ; and that the pleasure she received 
from it was so exquisite, as to make her forget all the 
contempt and indignation which Aristophanes deserved, 
for employing his wit to ruin a man, who was wis<lom it- 
self, and the greatest ornament of the city of Athens. 
Aristophanes having conceived some aversion to the poet 
Euripides, satirizes him in several of his plays, particu- 
larly in his “ Frogs” and his “ Thesmophoriazusac.” He 
wrote his “ Peace” in the 10th year of the Pelo[)onnesian 
war, when a treaty for 50 years was concluded between 
the Athenians and the Lacediemonians, though it continued 
but seven. The “ Acharrienses” was written after the 
death of Pericles, and the loss of the battle in Sicily, iit 
order to dissuade the people from intrusting the safely of 
the commonwealth to such imprudent generals as Lama- 
chus. Soon after, he represented his “ Aves” or Birds, 
by which he admonished the Athenians to fortify Decelaia, 
which he calls by a fictitious name Nepheloccoccygia. 
The “ Vesp$,” or Wasps, was written after another loss 
in Sicily, which the Athenians suffered from the miscon- 
duct of Chares. He wrote the “ Lysistrata” when all 
Greece was involved in a war, and in this the women are 
introduced debating on tlie affairs of the commonwealth, and 
come a resolution, not to cohabit w'ith their husbands, till 
a peace should be concluded. His Piutus,” and other 
comedies of that kind, were written after the magistrates 
had given orders, that no person should be exposed by 
nanle upon the stage. He invented a peculiar kind of 
Terse, which was called by his name, and is mentioned by 
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Cicero in his “ Brutus and Suidas says, that he also 
was the inventor of the tetrameter and octameter verse. 

Aristophanes was greatly admired among the ancients, 
especially for the true attic elegance of his style : “ It is,’* 
says madam Dacier, “ as agreeable as his wit ; for be- 
sides its purity, force, and sweetness, it has a certain har- 
mony, which sounds extremely pleasant to the ear : when 
he has occasion to use the common ordinary style, he 
Joes it without using any expression that is base and vul- 
gar ; and when he has a mind to express himself loftily, 
in his highest flight he is never obscure.” “ Let no man,” 
says Scaliger, “ pretend to understand the Attic dialect, 
who has not read Aristophanes : in him are to be found 
all the Attic ornaments, wliich made St. Chrysostom so 
much admire him, that he always laid him under his pillow 
when he went to bed.” Mr. Krischlin observes, that Plau- 
tus has a great affinity to Aristophanes in his manner of 
writing, and has imitated him in many parts of his plays. 
Frischlin has written a vindication of our poet, in answer to 
the objections urged against him by Plutarch, llow great 
an opinion Plato had of Aristophanes, is evident even from 
Plutarch’s acknowledgement, who tells us, that this poet’s 
Discoure upon Love was inserted hy that philosopher 
in his Symposium : and Cicero, in his first book “ De 
legibus,” styles him “ the most witty poet of the old 
comedy.” The time of his death is unknown ; but it is 
certain he w'as living after the expulsion of the tyrants by 
Thrasybulus, whom he mentions in his Plutus and other 
comedies. 

The editions of Aristophanes are extremely numerous. 
The first was that of Aldus, Venice, 1498, fol. in Greek, 
with the Scholia. 'Phe best since are, 1. Gr. & Lat. Am- 
sterdam, 1670, l2mo. 2. Gr. & Lat. with Kuster’s notes, 
Amst. 1710, fol. 3. With Bergler’s notes, ibid. 1760, 

2 vols. 4to. 4. With Bninck’s notes, Strasburgh, 1783, 

3 vols. 8vo. and some copies in 4 vols. 5. That of Inver- 
nizi, from a manuscript of the tenth century, found at 
IjUvenna, Leipsic, 1794, 2 vols. 8vo. Most of his plays 
have likewise been published separately, and the Plutus 
and the Clouds have been often translated into English ; 
the Plutus by llandolphe, 1651; H. H. B. 1659; Theo- 
bald, 1715; Fielding and Young; and the Clouds by 
Stanley, White, and lastly by Mr. Cumberland in his Ob- 
server j who has given a masterly, although somewhat too 
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favourable delineatiori of the personal history, connexions, 
and dramatic genius of Aristophanes. ' 

ARISTOTLE, the chief of the peripatetic philoso- 
phers, and one of the most illustrious character.s of ancient 
Greece, was born in the first year of the ninety-ninth 
olympiad, or 384 years before the Christian tera, at Sta- 
gyra, a town of Thrace, whence .he is usually called the 
Stagyrite. His father was a physician, named Nicomachus : 
his mother’s name was Phcestias. He received the first 
rudiments of learning from Proxemis, of Atarna in Mysia, 
and at the age of 17 went to Athens, and studietl in the 
school of Plato, where his acuteness and proficiency so 
attracted the notice of liis master, that he used to call 
him ‘‘ The mind of the school and said, wlicn Aristotle 
happened to be absent, “ Intellect is not here.” His 
works, indeed, prove that he had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with books ; and Strabo says, he was the first person 
who formed a library. At this academy lie continued nulil 
the death of Plato, whos<; memory lie honoured by a 
monument, an oration, and elegies, which contradicts the 
report of his having had a dilfcrcnce with Plato, and 
erecting a school in opposition to him, :is related by Aris- 
toxeims. At the time of the death of Plato, Aristotle was 
in his thirty-seventh year; and when S|)eusi])pus, tin; 
nephew of Plato^ succeeded him in the academy, oe.r phi- 
losopher w'as so much displeased, that he left Athens, ami 
paid a visit to Hermias, hing of the Aiarncnses, who hud 
been iiis fellow-disciple, and now received him with every 
expression of regartl. flere ho remained three years, pr*")- 
secuting his philosophical researches ; and when Hermias 
was taken prisoner and put to death, he placed a statue 
him in the temple at Delphos, and married his sister, vvlio 
was now reduced to poverty and distress, by the revolution 
which had dethroned lier brother. After these events, 
Aristotle removed to Mitelene, where, after he had resided 
two years, he received a respectful letter from Philip, 
king of JVIacedon, who had heard of his great fame, re- 
questing him to undertake the education of his son, Alex- 
ander, then in his fifteenth year, Aristotle accepted the 
charge, and in 343 B. C. went to reside in the court of 
Philip. 

• -Here he executed his trust with so much satisfaction to 

* Qcii, Diet. — Saxii Onoinast.— -Cumberland’s Observer, No. l!37~140~ 
Biog, Unii^eT.>elle^~Dibdiirs Classicc— «nd Clark’s Biblio^Ta[>hicul Uiptijnary, 
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Philip, that he admitted him into his confidence and 
counsels, an advantage which Aristotle is said have em- 
ployed for the benefit of his friends and of the public, 
without any selfish views. He gained likewise the entire 
affection of his royal pupil, whom he instructed in all the 
learning of the age ; and whose studies he directed in con- 
formity to the prospects of a young, spirited, and ambi- 
tious prince. Immediately after the death of Philip, in 
the year 336 B. C. when Alexander formed the design of 
his Asiatic expedition, Aristotle returned to Athens, but 
not before he had prevailed on Alexander to employ his 
increasing power and wealth in the service of philosophy, 
by furnishing him, in his retirement, with the means of 
enlarging bis acquaintance with nature. Alexander ac- 
cordingly employed several tliousand persons in different 
parts of Europe and Asia to collect animals of various kinds, 
and send them to Aristotle, who, from the information 
which this collection afforded him, wrote fifty volumes on 
the history of animated nature, ten of which are still ex- 
tant. But a dispute which took place between Cailis- 
thenes, Aristotle’s nephew, who had accompanied Alex- 
ander, and that monarch, eventually produced a coolness, 
if not a total alienation, between Aristotle and his royal 
pupil. 

Aristotle, upon his return to Athens, conceived the de- 
sign of becoming a leader in philosophy, by founding a 
new sect, and chose for his school, the Lyceum, a grove in 
the suburbs of Athens, where he held daily conversation on 
subjects of philosophy with those who attended him, walk- 
ing as he discoursed, whence his followers were called 
Peripatetics. According to the long-established practice 
of philosophers among the Grecians, Egyptians, and other 
nations, Aristotle had his public and his secret doctrine, 
the former of which he called the Exoteric, and the latter 
the Acroamatic or Esoteric. Hence he divided his auditors 
into two classes, to one of which he taught his Exoteric 
doctrine, discoursing on the principal subjects of logic, 
rhetoric, and policy ; the other he instructed in the Eso- 
teric, or concealed and subtle doctrine, concerning Being, 
Nature, and God. His more abstruse discourses he de- 
livered in the morning to his select disciples, whom he 
required to have been previously instructed in the element^ 
of learning, and to have discovered abilities and dispositions 
suited to the study of philosophy. In the evening he de« 
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livered lectures to all young men without distinction ; the 
former he called his Morning Walk, the latter his Evening 
Walk, and both were much frequented. 

Aristotle continued his school in the Lyceum twelve 
years ; for, although the superiority of his abilities, and 
the novelty of his doctrines, created him many rivals and 
enemies, during the life of Alexander, the friendship of 
that prince, unbroken in this respect, protected him from 
insult. But after Alexander’s death, in 324 B. C. his ad- 
versaries and rivals instigated Eurymedon, a priest, to 
accuse him of holding and propagating impious tenets. 
What these were we are not expressly informed j but such 
was the vigour of their prosecution, that he thought proper 
to retire from Atlieus. Alluding to the fate of Socrates, 
of which he appears to have been apprehensive, he told his 
friends tliat he was not willing to give the Athenians an 
opportunity of committing a second offence against philo- 
sophy. He retired, accordingly, with a few of his disciples, 
to Chalt is, where he remained till his death in 322 B. C. 
in tlie sixty-third year of his age. Many idle tales are re- 
lated concerning the manner of his death. It is most likely 
tliat it was the effect of premature decay, in consequence 
of excessive w'atchfulness and application to study. His 
body was conveyed to Stagyra, where his memory was ho- 
noured with an altar and a tomb. 

Aristotle was twice married ; first to Pythias, sister to 
his friend Hermias, and after her death, to Herpilis, a na- 
tive of Stagyra. By his second wile he had a son named 
Nicomachus, to whom he addressed his “ Great Morals.’* 
His person was slender ; he had small eyes, and a shrill 
voice, and when he was young, a hesitation in his speech. 
He endeavoured to supply the defects of his natural form, 
by an attention to dres.s ; and commonly appeared in a 
costly habit, with his beard shaven, and his hair cut, and 
with rings on his fingers. He was subject to frequent iii- 
disposition.s, through a natural weakness of stomach; but 
he corrected the infirmities of his constitution by a tempe- 
rate regimen. 

The character of Aristotle appears to be justly appre- 
ciated by Brucker, wlio observes, that some of Aristotle’s 
panegyrists, not contented with ascribing to him the virtues 
cf a philosophe.’, or rather, perhaps, jealous of the credit 
which heathen philosophy might acquire from so illustrious 
VoL. II. H II 
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a name, have ascribed his wisdom to divine revelation^ 
The Jews have said that he gained his philosophy in Judea, 
and borrowed his moral doctrine from Solomon, and have 
even asserted, that he was of the seed of Israel, and tne 
tribe of Benjamin. Christians have assigned him a place 
amongst those who were supernaturally ordained to prepare 
the way for divine revelation, and have acknowledged 
themselves indebted to the assistance of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, for the depth and accuracy of their acquaint- 
ance with the sublime mysteries of religion. Others, who 
have confined their encomiums within the limits of proba- 
bility, have said, that Aristotle was an Illustrious pattern of 
gratitude, moderation, and the love of truth ; and in con- 
firmation of this general praise, have referred to his beha- 
viour to his preceptor, his friends, and his countrymen, 
and to the celebrated apophthegm which has been com- 
monly ascribed to him : Amicus Plato^ amicus Socrates^ 
magis tamen arnica veritas ; — “ I respect Plato, and I re- 
spect Socrates, but I respect truth still more.” On the 
other hand, there have not been wanting writers who have 
represented Aristotle as the most infamous of human be- 
ings, and charged him with every kind of impiety and 
wickedness. Many of the calumnies against bis memory, 
which have been transmitted to posterity, doubtless origi- 
nated in the jealousy and envy of the rival sects, w'bich 
were contemporaries with the Peripatetic school. To this 
source may be fairly referred the abuse of 'rimjeus, the 
Tauromenite, who says, that Aristotle, when he was a 
young man, after wasting his patrimony in prodigality, 
opened a sliop for medicine in Athens, and that he was a 
pretender to learning, a vile parasite, and addicted to 
gluttony and debauchery. 

If, without regard to the fictions either of calumny or 
panegyric, the merit of Aristotle he weighed in the equal 
balance of historical truth, it will, perhaps, be found, that 
neither were his virtues of that exalted kind which com- 
mand admiration, nor his faults so highly criminal as not 
to admit of some apology. He may, perhaps, be justly 
censured for having taught his pupil Alexander, principles 
of morals and policy which were accommodated, to the man- 
ners of a court, and which might easily be rendered sub- 
servient to his ambitious views. And it cannot be doubted 
that his philosophical doctrines concerning nature were not 
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favourable to the public forms of religion. But neither his 
doctrine, nor his lif e, afford sufficient grounds for condemn* 
ing him as the advocate of immorality or impiety. 

As a writer, there can be no doubt that Aristotle is en- 
titled to the praise of deep erudition. At the same time it 
must be owned, that he is frequently deserving of censure, 
for giving a partial and unfair representation of the opi- 
nions of his predecessors in philosophy, that he might the 
more easily refute them ; and tliat he seems to have made 
it the principal object of his extensive reading, to depre- 
ciate the wisdom of all preceding ages. In short, whilst in 
point of genius we rank Aristotle in the first class of men, 
and whilst we ascribe to him every attainment wiiich, at the 
period in which he lived, indefatigable industry, united 
with superior abilities, could reach, we must add, that his 
reputation in philosophy is in some measure tarnished hy a 
too daring spirit of contradiction and innovation; and in 
morals, by an artful conformity to the manners of the age 
in vvhicli he lived. 

'I'o this general character by Brucker, it maybe added, 
that no philosopher ever eajo\eil so long a reign in the 
schools, or came nearer to our own tinu's in ih<; t‘xtent ot 
his doctrine. 'J'hc charm is, indeed, now broken; Christ- 
ianilyy tlie revival of lctU;rs and of sound learning since 
die reformation, and especially the introduction of evqieri- 
imnitul philosophy, have tended tu lessen the ^alue ot the 
lalionrs of this distingiushod philosopher. Much jiraise, 
however, may bo yet attributed to him, on permanent 
ground. His Dialectics show how the reasoning faculties 
may Oe employed with skill and ellect ; his ten celebrated 
Categories have not yet been convicted of great error, and 
his political and critical writings have very recently ob- 
tained the attention and approbation of some ot our most 
eminent scholars and critics. “ \V hoever surveys,” says 
Dr. Warton, “ the variety and perfection ot his produc- 
tions, all delivered in the chastest style, in the clearest 
order, and the most pregnant brevity, is amazed at the 
immensity of his genius. His Logic, however neglected 
for those redundant and verbose systems, which took rise 
from Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, is a 
mighty effort of the mind ; in which arc discovered the 
principal sources of art and reasoning, and the depend- 
ances of one thought on another ; and where, by the dil- 
ferent combiiiatious he hath made of all the forms the 

H u 2 
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understanding can assume in reasoning, which be hath 
traced for it, he hath so closely confided it, that it cannot 
depart from them, without arguing inconse<juentiaUy« 
His Physics contain many usefdl observations, particularly 
his History of Animals. His Morals are perhaps the purest 
system in antiquity. His Politics are a most valuable mo- 
nument of the civil wisdom of the ancients, as they preserve 
to us the descriptions of several governments, and parti- 
cularly of Crete and Carthage, that otherwise would have 
been unknown. But of all his compositions, his Rhetoric 
and Poetics are most complete : no writer has shewn » 
greater penetration into the recesses of the human heart 
than this philosopher, in the second book of his Rhetoric, 
where he treats of the different manners and passions that 
distinguish each different age and condition of man ; and 
from whence Horace plainly took liis famous description in 
the Art of Poetry. La Bruyere, Rochefoucalt, and Mon- 
taigne himself, are not to be compared to him in this re- 
spect. No succeeding writer on eloquence, not even Tully, 
has added any thing new or important on this subject. 
His Poetics seem to have been written for the use of that 
prince, with whose education Aristotle was honoured, to 
give him a just taste in reading Homer and the tragedians; 
to judge properly of which was then thought no unneces- 
sary accomplishment in the character of a prince. I’o 
attempt to understand poetry without having diligently 
digested this treatise, would be as absurd and impossible, 
as to pretend to a skill in geometry without having studied 
Euclid. I'he fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters, 
wherein he has pointed out the properest methods of ex- 
citing terror and pity, convince us that he was intimately 
acquainted with these objects, which most forcibly affect 
the heart. The prime excellence of this precious treatise 
is the scholastic precision, and philosophical closeness, 
with which the subject is handled, w'ithout any address to 
the passions or imagination. Jt is to be lamented that the 
part of the Poetics, in which he had given precepts for 
comedy, did not likewise descend to posterity.” 

But before mentioning the opinions of modern critics, it 
may be necessary to give some account of the various 
writipgsof Aristotle, in which we shall partly follow Brucker, 
who observes that many of his writings are lost: few of them 
were made public during his life, and it was not long after 
his death before spurious productions were mixed with his 
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genuine writings, so that it Eecame difficult to distinguish 
them. Those wiiich are at present generally received under 
his name, may be classed under the several heads of Lo- 
gic, Physics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Etliics, Rhe- 
toric, and Poesy. The Logical writings of Aristotle are 
the “ Categories,” attributed by some to Archytas, a Py- 
thagorean ; Of the Explanation of Nouns and Verbs,” a 
work which explains the philosophical principles of gram- 
mar ; Analytics,” including the whole doctrine of syllo- 
gism and demonstration ; eight books of “ 'i'opics,” or 
common places, from which probable arguments are to bo 
drawn ; au.l “ Sophistic Arguments,” enumerating the 
several species of false reasoning. 'I hese logical pieces 
are usually published in one volume under the general 
title of the “ Organon” of Aristotle. His Physical writ- 
ings are, “ On the Doctrine of Nature,” explaining the 
principles and properties of natural bodies ; “ On Me- 
teors;” “Of Animal Life;” “ Pliysical Miscellanies;” 
“ On the Natural History of Animals “ On the iVjia- 
tomy of Animals ;” “ On Plants ;” “ On Colours ;” “ On 
Sound ;” “ A Collection of Wonderful Facts ;” “ Against 
the doctrine of Xenophanes, Zeno, andGorgias;” “On 
the VV'inJs “ On Physiognomy ;” and “ Miscellaneous 
Ib'oblems.” The Metaphysics of Aristotle arc contained 
ill fourteen books. Under the head of Mathematics, are 
incliuled “ A Book of Questions in Mechanics,” and ano- 
ther “ On Incommensurable Lines.” His doctrine of 
K'l'incs is contained in ten books “ To Niconuichus.” 
“The greater Morals;” “Seven Books to Eudemus,” 
ascribed by some to Theophrastus ; a book “On Virtue 
and Vice;” two “On Q^conomics;” and eight “On 
Go\ ermiicnt.” He treats in three distinct books “ On 
the art of Rhetoric,” and in another, “ On the art of 
Poetry,” 

It lias been doubted, however, by many critics whether 
all the u'orks which bear his name arc genuine. Brucker 
has given an interesting account of the way in which they 
have descended to modern times, according to wliicli it 
appears, that they certainly have sunbred much hy the 
ignorance of transcribers and the carelessness of editors. 
A more obvious cau^e, too, of their inaccuracy, may be 
found in the nature of many of Aristotle’s writings, the 
subjects of which are in the highest degree abstruse and 
difficult to be comprehended. For au excellent analysis 
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of his philosophy^ we . must refer to Brucker, vol. I: 
p. 268 — 288, which is illustrated by a profusion, of refe- 
rences to authors whose writings will furnish the curious 
reader with ^very information he can desire. 

The first edition of Aristotle’s works was in Latin by 
Averroes, Venet. 1472 — 3, 4 vols. fol. The first Greek edi- 
tion, usually reckoned the Edith princeps, is that of Aldus, in 
six volumes, 1495, fol. which is very rare, liis distinct 
treatises have been published so often, that it is impos- 
sible to enumerate them in this place, but the reader will 
find a copious list in the Bibliographical Dictionary. The 
best editions of the entire works are those of Casauboii, 
Ludg. 1590, 1606, 2 vols. fol. and of Duval, 2 or 4 vols. 
fol. Par. 1629. 

Although the philosophy of Aristotle no longer prevails 
in schools and seminaries, the attention of the English 
public has lately been directed to the critical and political 
wcu'ks of llie Stagyrite, by the translations and commenta- 
ries of some eminent living scholars. With respect to the 

Poetics,” Dr. Wartori’s opinion will not be thought over- 
charged, as that treatise has been revived with the eager- 
ness of rivalship. The first English translation of the 
“ Poetic.s,” which is rather literal than elegant, appeared 
in 1775, from an anonymous pen. In 1788, Henry James 
Pye, esq. the present La m eat, published a translation 
of the same in 8vo, and another came from the pen of 
Mr. Twining in 1789, in 4to, the latter accompanied with 
notes on the translation and original, and two dissertations 
on poetical and musical imitation. The appearance of this 
very learned work induced Mr. Pye to revise his transla- 
tion, and in 1792, he published in 4to, “ A Commentary 
illustrating the Poetic of Aristotle, by examples taken 
chiefly from the modern poets, and a new and corrected 
edition of the translation of the Poetic.” In both these 
works, the author and the subject are illustrated with great 
ability. 

Of Aristotle’s other writings, Mr. Ellis published the 
“ Treatise on Government,” 4to, 1778. In 1797 Dr. Gil- 
lies made the English reader acquainted with “ Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Politics, comprising his practical Philosophy.” 
This elaboKite work was illustrated by introductory mat- 
ter and notes ; the critical history of Aristotle’s life, and a 
new analysis of his speculative writings, the whole com- 
prised in 2 vols. 4to. In 1801, Mr. Thomas Taylor pub- 
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Jished a quarto volume of which we shall give only the 
title, “ The Metaphysics of Aristotle, translated from the 
Greek ; with copious notes, in which tlie Pythagoric and 
Platonic Dogmas respecting numbers and ideas are un- 
folded from ancient sources. 'To which is added, a dis- 
sertation on Nullities and diverging Series ; in which the 
conclusions of the greatest modern mathematicians on this 
subject are shown to be erroneous, the nature of infinitely 
small quantities is explained, and the to sv or the one of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, so often alluded to Aris- 
totle in this work, is elucidated.’* Mr. Bridgman in ISO^, 
published a Synopsis of the Virtues or Vices, 8vo; and in 
1807 , the same gentleman gave “ The paraphrase of An- 
drouicus Rhodius on the Niconiachean Kthics of Aristotle,” 
a work which we regret we had not seen while prei)aring 
the aiticle of Audronicus. As to the cmnineutators on 
Aristotle, they arc so numerous as to include the learned 
of all au« s until within a century, and nmny hundreds are 


noticed hi this Dictionary. * 

AKLSd'OXKNUS, the most ancient musical writer of 
whose works any remains arc come down t » ns, flourished 
in tlie fourth century B. C. lie was horn at larcntuni, a 
city in that part of Italy called Magna Griccia, now Cala- 
bria. lie was the son of a iiinsiciun, whom some call 
IMuesias, others Spintliarus. He had his first education at 
Alantimca, a city of Arcadia, under his liiliier atul Lani- 
]>yrn,s of Erythra- ; he next studied under Xeiiophilus, the 
l^ytliagorean, and iaslb, , ufidcr Aristotle. Sni(las, tiom 
whom these particulars arc taken, auds, that Aii.'itoxenns 
took olfence at Aristotle’s bcqucaUiing his school to Tlieo- 
phrastiis, and traduced him ever alter, but this has^lnieii 
contradicted by other writers. His “ Harmonic s, the 
defects of which have been very ably pointed out by Dr. 
Burney, are all that are come down to us, amt togeilicr 
with rtolcmy’s flarmonics, were first published by Gogu- 
viiius, but not very correctly, at Venice, 1 . 562 , 4to, wito a 
Latin version. John Meursius next translated the il.ice 
books of Aristoxenus into Latin, from the manuscript ot 
Jos, Scaliger, but, according to Meiboinius, very lu^g i- 


* Bmckcr.-rjon. Di.t.-Stanley.-Fabric. Bihl. 

Pope. vol. 1. p. U 58 .~Fenelou’s Lives of the l‘hilosophers.-Sa^ 

— I'or a most in isteily defence of Aristotle, as f.ir .is now .J. . _ j, 

sitics, see chap. 1. of a Reply to the Calummes of the hdiuhuv&h Bevitw 

against Oxford, 8vo, 1810. 
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gently. With these , he printed at Leyden, 16 16, 4to, 
Nicomachus and Alypius, two other Greek writers on 
music. After this Meibomius collected these musical 
writers together, to which he added Euclid, Bacchius se« 
nior, Aristides Quintilianus ; and published the whole 
with a f..atin version and notes at the El^ivir press, Amst 
1652, dedicated to Christina qneen of Sweden. Aris.- 
toxenus is said by Suidas to have written 452 different 
works, some of which are frequently quoted by ancient 
authors. The titles of several of them, quoted by Athe- 
nseus and others, have been collected by Meursius^ in bis 
notes upon this author, and by Tonsius and Menage, all 
which Fabricius has digested into alphabetical order. ‘ 
ARlUSj the founder of the sect of Arians, in the fourth 
centuryj* Wjis a presbyter, probably a native of Alexandria, 
and officiated in a church in that city, although it is not 
certainly known in' what capacity. It was, here, however, 
that he first declared those doctrines which afterwards 
rendered his name so celebrated, and which have de<^ 
scended to our own times. In an assembly of the pres^ 
byters of Alexandria, the bishop of that city, Alexander, 
in a speech on the subject of the Trinity, maintained, 
among other points, that the Son was not only of the same 
eminence and dignity, but also of the same essence with 
the father. This assertion was opposed by Arius, on ac<- 
count, as he pretended, of its affinity with the Sabellian 
errors, which had been condemned by the church, and he 
took this opportunity to assert that the Son was totally and 
essentially distinct from the Father ; that he was the first 
and noblest of those beings whom God the Father had 
created out of nothing, the instrument by whose subordi- 
nate operation the Almighty Father formed the universe, 
and therefore inferior to the Father both in nature and 
dignity. What his opinion was concerning the Holy 
Ghost, or the other doctrines connected ^ith the orthodox 
belief, is not known. Alexander, however, in two coun- 
cils assembled at Alexandria, accused him of impiety, and 
caused him to be expelled from the communion of the 
church. This was in the year 319, or 320. The sentence 
appears to have extended to expulsion from the city, upon 
which he retired to Palestine, and wrote several letters to 


* Morcri.— Burney’s Hist of Music.— Saxii Onomasticon.— Mahne’s Din^ 
tribe de Aristnxeno, Anjst. 1793.— Luzac Lectioncs Atticse, t-eyden, 1809, 
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the most eminent men of the times, in favour of JlJS doc- 
trine, and exliibiting himself as a martyr for truth. 

Constantine, the emperor, at first looked* upon this con- 
troversy as of trivial import, and addressed a letter to the 
contending parties, in which he advised them not to injure 
the church by their particular opinions, but, finding this of 
no avail, and observing the increase of tlie followers of 
Arius, ip the year 325, he assembled the famous council 
of Nice in Bithyiiia, in which the deputies of the church 
universal were summoned to put an end to this contro- 
versy. Here, after much debate, the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, and himself banished among tlie Illyrians. 
He and his adherents received also the opprobrious name 
of Porphyrians, his books were ordered to be burnt, and 
whoever concealed any of them were to be put to death. 
This severity, however, rather repressed than abolishcti 
the tenets, or lessened the zeal of Arius and Jiis IViends, 
who regained their consequence by a trick which iparks 
the unsettled state of public opinion, and the wavering 
character of the emperor Constantine. A few years after 
the council of Nice, a certain Arian priest, who Ijad been 
recommended to the emperor in the dying words of his 
sister Constantia, found means to persuade t-Njiistaiitine, 
that the condemnation of Arius was utterly unjust, and 
was rather owing to the malice of his enemies, than to theii 
zeal for the truth. In consctpicnce of this, the cm|)eror 
recalled him from banishment, about the year 328, re- 
pealed the laws that liad been enacted against him, and 
permitted his chief protector, Eusebius of Nicometlia, and 
his vindictive faction, to vex and oppress the parli/ans of 
the Nieene council in various ways. Atluinasiiis, who was 
now become bishop of Alexandria, was one ol those wlio 
sulTered most from the violent ineasurcs of the Arian 
party, but invincibly firm in his principles, and deaf to 
the most powerful solicitations ami entreaties, he refused 
to restore Arius to his former rank ami otlice. On this 
account he was deposed by the council held at I’yre in 
the year 335, and was afterwards banished into Gaul, while 
Arius and his followers were, with great solemnity, re- 
instated in their privileges, and received into the ooniinu- 
nion of the church. 7’he people of Alexandria, however, 
unmoved by these proceedings in favour ol Arius, per- 
sisted in refusing him a place among their presbyters ; on 
which the emperor ipvitcd him to Constantinople in the 
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•year 33(5, and ordered Alexander, the bishop of that city, 
to admit him to his communion j but before this order 
could be carried into execution, Arius died suddenly as 
he was easing nature. As this event happened on the 
day appointed for his admission, his friends gave out that 
he was poisoned; and his enemies, that he died by the just 
judgment of God. On the latter report, we need make no 
remai'lc, but the accounts of his death by no means favour 
the belief that he was poisoned. It is said that as he was 
walking, he felt a necessity for retiring to case nature, and 
that in the operation his entrails fell out, but no poison 
could have produced an effect so violent without having 
produced jother and previous effects on the stomach: of 
his havin^’lteeu so affected, however, or making any com- 
plnint, we hhir nothing, and as he was proceeding to the 
solemn act of bcin^yeinstated in the church, it is not pro- 
bable that he felt any indisposition. 

With respect to his personal character, he is said to 
have been grave and serious, yet affable and courteous, 
witli good natural parts, and no inconsiderable share of 
secular learning of all sorts; be was particularly distin- 
guished by his skill in logic, or the art of disputing. Dr. 
Lardner, whom we follow in this part of tlie history of 
Ariu.s, says that he had at least the outward appearance of 
piety, and that from all tlx; authorities he was able to re- 
collect, his conduct was unblameal)lc, excepting what re- 
lates to his zeal for maintaining his doctrines, and that he 
is charged with dissembling his real sentiments, upon some 
occasions, w'heu prcsscil liard by the prevailing power of 
his adversaries. His chnracter, however, as may be rea- 
dily supposed, has been very dillhrently represented by 
his contemporaries, and will be raised or lowered by suc- 
ceeding writers as they are more or less disposed to repre- 
sent his doctrines us truth or error. His works do not aji- 
pear to have been voluminous, though it is probable he 
wrote many letters ; we have still an epistle written by 
him to Eusebius of Nicouiedia, and another to Alexander, 
bishop of Alexandria, between whom and him the contro- 
versy first arose. He also wrote several little poems, fitted 
for the use of the common people, in order to promote his 
peculiar opinions. I'hcre is a hook called Thalia attri- 
buted to him by Athanasius, who speaks of it as being 
written with softness, pleasantry, or buffoonery. 

After the death of Arius, his party found a protector in 
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Constantius,' who succeeded his -father in the empire of 
the east. 'I hey underwent various revolutions and perse- 
cutions under succeeding emperors ; till, at length, Theo- 
dosius the Great exerted every efl’ort to suppress them. 
Their doctrine was carried, in the fifth centi^ry, into Africa, 
under the Vandals ; and into Asia, under the Goths : Italy, 
France, and Spain were deeply infected with it ; and to- 
wards the comnicncement of the sixth century, it was tri- 
umphant in many parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe : but 
it sunk, almost at once, when the Vandals were driven out 
of Africa, and the Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Justi- 
nian. It revived again in Italy, under the protection t)f 
the Lombards, in the seventli century, and was not ex- 
tinguished till about the cud of the eighth. A^ianisin was 
again revived in the west, by Servetus, in tor tvhich 

he sulfered death. After which the doctrine became estab- 


lished' in some degree in Geneva and Poland, hiu at length 
degenerated into Sociniunism. Erasmus, it is thought, 
aimed at reviving it, in his comineiuaries on the Ntnv 'I'es- 
tament ; and Grotins seems to inrliin? the same way. Mr. 
Whiston was one ol the first divines who nni\(Ml this con- 
troversy in the eightccMith century, and he was followed l>y 
Dr, Clarke, who was opposed by Dr. Wuierhiud, hi^; prin- 
cipal iiJversaryj and hy C/astrell, \VT*lls, Nelson, Mayo, 
Knight, and others. l)r. Sykes aftcrward.s seems to have 
coincided with i)r. Clarke; and oi later days, Mr. 'I'avl;'', 
author of tlui “ Apologv of lien Mordeeai to his IriiMul lor 
embracing Christianity,” Dr. Harwood, in his “five Di.s- 
sertations,” and Dr. Trice in liis “ Sermons on the (.’hris- 
tian doctrine,” are the principal writers in favour ol tin; 
Avian doclrine. In some other bunds it seems to have 
passcal, by a very easy Lrai\-.iiion, into lIk' extreme ol So- 


cinianism. 

Belbre closing this anirdc, it may be necessary to men- 
tion an elaborate work, by the late r(‘v. .Mr. .lolin \V liilaker, 
B. D. rector of Ruaii Lanyhorne, in Cornwall, entith - I 
“ The Origin of Arianism disclos(;d,” 1791, Sv.>. In ties, 
the learned author enileavours to trace back Ariani.Nin to 
an earlier source than bun from whom it derived its popular 
name, and raainttiins that it originated with the Jcvvs, in 
the time of our Saviour, and that they, in tlic b. ginning 
of the second century, forsook their ancient ertaal, which 
was 'I’rinitarian, and professed a new beliel in the mere 
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humanity of the Messiah, which they transmitted after- 
ward both to Christians and Mahominedans. * 
ARKENHOLZ. See AUCKENHOLZ. 

ARKWRIGHT (Sm Riciiaud), an eminent improrer on 
English manufactures, was a native of Derbyshire, and in 
his early days, followed the humble occupation of a barber 
at Wirksworth, where, if we are not mistaken, his father 
had carried on the same trade. About the year 1707, he 
quitted both his occupation and residence, and went through 
the country buying hair. Soon after he became ac- 
quainted with a mechanic, with whom in concert he con- 
trived, or, from whom, as some think, he learned the 
structure of a machine for spinning cotton, which after 
various adventures, and incredible perseverance, he 
brought to such perfection, as to become of the greatest 
advantage to the commerce of his country. He after- 
wards erected cotton works at Crumford in Derby- 
shire, and realized an immejiis'e fortune. In 1786', lie 
served the offi( e of high sherift* for that county, and was 
knigliled on prcsentiiig an address to his majesty. lie 
dierd at Crumford, August 3, 17913. Various opinions 

have l>een entertained of his right to the honour of invent- 
ing the machines by whicli he became enriched, and the 
kingdom so essentially benefited ; but it is universally al- 
lowed that he discovered that s[)irit and perseverance in 
bringing them to perfection which were wanting in all 
preceding attempts.* 

ARLAUD (James Anthony), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Geneva, May 18, 1668. He was originally edu- 
cated for the church, but his inclination soon led him to 
painting, in wliich he made a rapid progress. He painted 
miniature with success, and when he came to Paris in 168 S, 
be obtained the favour of the duke of Orleans, who chose 
him for an instructor in the art, and gave him an apart- 
ment at St. Cloud, that he might be with him more fre- 
quently. He vvas likewise highly favoured by the princess 
l*alatine, the duke’s mother, wlio presented him with her 
own picture set with diamonds ; and also gave him recom- 
mendatory IcUers to the court of Great Britain, particu- 

*• Gpu. Did.— Moslj»‘iin and Milner’s Church Histories. — Lardner.— Jortin’s 
Remarks on Ecc!. H'stor 5 ', vol. III. — Supplement to Thomason’s Observatioues 
llallenses, 17 lO, in art De Arii raorte.— 'Carve, vol. 1. 

2 Gent. Mag. 1792, ftcc. 
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lady to the princess of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline. 
Her portrait was universally admired, and celebrated by 
several of the poets ; and, at his return to Paris, lie was 
loaded with presents, among which were many medals of 
gold. Havilig copied a Leda, perhaps the famous Lcda of 
Corregio, destroyed by the bigotry of the regent’s son, all 
Paris was struck with the performance. 'I'ln' due de la 
horcc gave 12,000 livres for it, hut being a suliVrer by tiie 
Missisippi (probably before the picture was paid for) re- 
stored it to the artist witli 4,00<) livres lor the use; of it. 
Ill 1721, Artaud brought this masterpiece to London, and 
sold a copy of it for oOO/. steriiiig, but would not part witli 
the original. Wijile in Fn^^laiul lu; receiteJ many medals 
as presents, which are still in the library of Geneva, lint 
Leda was again condemned to be tbe victim of devotion. 
In 173S Arlatftl destroved her iiiinself in a fit of supersti- 
tious piety, yet witli su(‘h a tlegree of tetuh'i uess, riiat he 
cut her to pieces anatomiealK ; this was done at Gmiexa, 
where be> tao iiands un* sidl preserved in the iilnarw 
Mons, de C’hatnpeuu, ibo trencH resident, oiitained the 
head and one foot; but it is unknown what became of the 
rest, 'i’lu'se facts are extracteil fioin tin* poems of IMoo'.. 
de Bar printed at yiinstcrdam in 3 vols. 17.)0. In the 
third volume is an ode to the Leda in question', 'i'he 
painter died May 2 '», 1743.* 

AKl-OTTO, one of those bnlVoons who disgvaei' the 
regular professions, was the curate ol the parish ol St. dnste 
in Llorence, in the liftcciuh ccutnry. d'he name of his 
family was Mainurdi, but lie is generally known by that of 
ArJotto. He acquired notice in liis time by his jests and 
witticisms, .some of whicli that liavo lieen transiuittetl to 
Its are upon subjects too sacrcil tor ridicule or trilling. 
After his ileath, a collec.tion was published w th the title 
of “ Facetie piacevoli, Fabnle e Moitidcl Fiovano Arlotio, 
Prete Fiorentiiio,” Venice, l.'j'iO, 8vo, reprinted at Ho- 
rence, 1568, 8vo. He died Dec. 16, 148.1, in the 87tli 
year of his age, and was buried iti a tomb which lie had 
erected in his life-time. He is said to have made a journey 
to England in the time of Edw'artl V,* 

ARLUNO (Bernard), a noble Milanese, applied to the 
study of law, and followed the prolessiou at Pavia and 

* Walpole’s Works, vol. IH. — I’ilkiogtou’s Diet — Biog. Vnivwselk*. 
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Radua. He is the author of a “ History of the Wars of 
Venice,** printed by Burniann, and of another of his native 
country, which he left in manuscript. The time of his 
death is not ascertained, but it appears he flourished to- 
wards the end of the fii'teenth century. The works of his 
brother Peter, a learned physician, were published in folio, 
at Milan, in 1539. ‘ 

AKMKLLINl (Mariano), a Benedictine monk, and vo- 
luminous historian of bis order, was born at Ancona, and 
after being admitted into the church became an abbe. He 
died in the monaster}^ of Foiigno, May 4, 1737. His 
works are, 1. “ Bibliotheca Benedictino-Casinensis,** an 
account of the lives and writings of the members of the 
congregation of Mont-Cassin, ii parts, fol. 1731, 1732. 
3. “ Catalogi tres monachorum, cpiscoporiim reforma- 
torum, et viroruin sanctitatc illustrium e %ongregatione 
Casineusi,” Assise, 1733, fol. The third of these catalogues 
was printed partly at Assise, and the rest at Rome, under 
the title ‘‘ Contiiiuatio catalog^ &c.” 1734. 3. “ Addi- 

tioiies et correctiones bibliothetac Benedicto-Casinensis,’* 
Polig'iio, 1735, fol. Besides these he published, in Ita- 
lian, a life of St. Margaret Corradi, in Italian, 172G, 12mo, 
said to be much inferior to wliat he wrote afterwards. He 
also left ill manuscript, us the conclusion of his labours in 
honour of the Benedictines, “ Bibliotheca synoptica or- 
dinis sancti Benedicti.” ’ 

ARMINHJ8 (,lAjn;s), founder of the sect of Arminians, 
or Remonstrants, was horn at Oudewatcr in Holland, l.5fi0. 
He lost his lather in his infancy, and was indebted for the 
lir.st part of his education to a clergyman, who had imbibed 
some opinions of the reformed, and who, to avoid being 
obliged to sav mass, ol'teu chauped his habitation. Armi- 
iiius was a student at Utrecht, when death deprived him 
of his patron, wliicli loss would have embarrassed him 
grtiatly, had he not liad the good fortune to be assisted by 
Rodoiphus Sncllius, his countryman, who took him with him 
to Marpurg iu 1575. Soon after his arrival here, he heard 
the news of his country having been sacked hy the Spa- 
niards : this plunged him into the most dreadful affliction, 
yet he visited Holland, to be himself an eye-witness of the 
state to whicli things were reduced; but having found that 
his mother, his sister, his brothers, and almost all the in- 


* Hist,— Biojf. ITulverselk. 
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habitants of Oude-water, had been murdered, he returned 
to Marpurg. His stay here was, however, but short; for, 
being informed of the foundation of the university of Ley- 
den, he went again to Holland, and pursued his studies aC 
this new academy with so much assiduity and success, that 
he acquired very great reputation. He was sent to Ge- 
neva in 1583, at the expeiice of the magistrates of Amster- 
dam, to perfect his studies ; and here lie applied himself 
chielly to the h'ctures of Theodore Bcica, who was at this 
time explaining the ICpistle to the Romans. Arminius had 
the misfortune to displease some ol the leading men ol the 
university, because he maintained the philosojihy of Ra- 
mus in public: with great warmth, and taught it in private *. 
being obliged (lierefore to ret. re, he went to Basil, where 
he was received with great kimlness. Here he acquircil 
such rt?putriti<fii, that tlie (acuity of divinity oilered him 
the degree of doctor without any exptmee, but he modesilv 
excused himself from receiving this honour, and rc^turiied 
to Geneva ; where havuig iouiul the adversaries ol Rjimisiu 
less violcnit tiian formeriy, he became also more modca’ate. 
Having a great desire to sce lial}', and particularly to hear 
the pfiiK)Sop!»ical h'clnres ol the lamous James /iUbiirelia, 
at Padua, he spoilt' six or seven months in tlie jonriuw ; 
and tluin returned to Gemeva, and altc'rwiirds to Aiusier- 
dam ; wherci he lound many calumnies raised against him, 
on account of liis journey to Italy, wnich had soiueuliat 
cooled the alieciions ot the magistrates ol Amsteulam, his 
fric^nds au'.l patrons. He easily jnstilied himsc'll to some, 
but otlicrs retiiaincd prc'judicccl against him. He was oi- 
claiucd minister at Aiiistenlam in 158is, and soon dislin- 
guislieci himself hy his s(*r:nons, which wen e so esteemtd 
for their solidity and learning, that he was much lollowcd, 
and universally applauded. .Martin Lydius, protessor ol 
divinity at Fraiicuer, thought him a lit person to rclutc a 
writing, wherein the doctrine of Theodore Bezaupon Pro- 
destmttion had been attacked by some ministers of Helft r 
Beza, and his followers, represented man, not consKl'cred 
as fallen, or even as created, as the object ol the di\iue 
decrees, d'he ministers of f)clft, on the other hand, madcj 
this peremptorv decree subordinate to the (uatiou am 
fall of mankind.’' They submitted their opimon to the pub- 
lic, in a book eiuitletl “ An Answer to cerium arguments 
of Beza and Calvin, in the treatise concerning I redestma- 
tion, upon the ninth chapter of the Fpistlc to the komyn^. 
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This piece, which contained several difficulties, with, which 
the doctrine of the divines of Geneva seemed to be cm- 
barrassevi, was transniitied by the ministers of Delft to 
Martin L 3 'dius, who promised to Write a reply; but he 
applied to Anninius to take this upon him. Arminins, 
accordingly, at liis earnest entreaty, undertook to refute 
this piece : but, upon examining and weighing the argu- 
ments on both sides, he embraced the opinions he pro- 
posted to confute ; and even went farther than the minis- 
ters of Delft. He was threatened witli some trouble about 
this at Amsterdam, being accused of departing from the 
established doctrine ; but the magistrates of Amsterdam 
interposing their authority, prevented any dissension. In 
ItiOiJ, he was called to the professorship of divinity' at Ley- 
den : he began his lectures with three elegant orations ; 
tlie first. Of the Object of Theology ; the second. Of the 
Author and End of it ; and the third, Of the Certainty of 
it ; and then proceedt^d to the exposition of the prophet 
.b^nah. The disputes upon grace were soon after kindled 
in the university, and the states of the province were forced 
!(► ajrpoint conferences betwixt him and his adversaries, 
(ioinarus was the great antagonist of Arminins ; but the 
reputation of the latter was so well establislied, that he 
was continually attended by a numerous audience, who 
.'idmircd the strength of argument and solid learning which 
he shewed in all liis lectures : this exposed iiim to the 
envy of his brethren, who treated him with great outrage. 
In 1 607, he wrote an excellent letter to the ambassador of 
the elector Palatine, to vindicate his conduct with regard 
to tljc contests about religion, in which he was engaged ; 
and the same year gave a full account to the states of Hol- 
land, of his sentiments with regard to the controverted 
points. These contests, however, his continual labour, 
and his uneasiness at seeing his reputation attacked in all 
quarters, threw him into a At of sickness, of which he died 
lUe 1 i)th of October, 1 609. 

His character has been represented in various lights, but 
it appears upon tlie whole to have been without reproach. 
Bfvtius, Curcellceus, Episcopius, and others, who were 
bis followers, have amply vindicated him ; but Hornbeck 
and some of the Calvinistic writers represent him as an 
apostate from bis original principles. King James I. whose 
authority may not perhaps be thought of much conse- 
quence, reflected on him with great severity in his letter 
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to the States of the United Provinces in 1611 , flis prin- 
ciples, however, obtained many friends in Knirland, and 
during the seventcentli cc'ntury the divines of Kngiand 
were in general attacluMl to tlieni, particularly after tlic 
time of Land, and more openly after the restoration. Be - 
fore this ])crio<!, the Puritans, and afterwards tlu; Non- 
eonformists, adhenrd to the Calvinistic system. How far 
the articles of the eliurch of Knglaiid belong to il»e one or 
the other, has lately been the subject of a very elaborate 
ajid learuetl controversy, of which some notice will be taken 
under the article Calvin. In the mean time, we shall 
state the distinguishing tenets of the Arminiaus ; but it 
must be reinurked tlrat among modern divines there are 
many shades of o))inion, wliirii renders it difficult to lay 
down any set of principli's wdjicli sindl l>e admiited l>y gc.*- 
iieral conseut. The Annirhans, ho\vev<'r, hold, 'i'hat 
God, from all eternity, deti rmine»l bestosv salvation on 
tliose whom he fore.saw wonKl persevere unto ilie cm! ; aiid 
to inflict everlasting pmiishmenls on tliose who should con- 
tinue in their unbelief, and resi a ins divine suc(. ours ; so 
that election is conditional, and reprobalion, in like man- 
ner, the ve.sult of foreseen iniii'.elity and persevering 
wiekeduess : That Jesns Christ, by his sun’eriiigs and 
death, made an atonement for the sins of all mankind in 
general, and of every individual iu p:u licuiar ; but t!iat 
none e.xcept those wlio helie’vc in him can he partakers of 
divine benefits ; Tliat true faith cannot proceed from the 
exercise of our natural faculties and |'>o\vcrs, nor from the 
force and operation of free will ; since man, iu conse- 
quence of his natural corruption, is incapable cither of 
thinking or doing any good thing : and that, therefore, it 
is necessary, in order to his conversion and salvation, that 
he be regenerated and renewed liy the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, which is the gift of God through Jesus Christ : 
That this divine grace or energy of the Holy Ghost begins 
and perfects eveiy thing that can be called good in man, 
and consequently all good works are to be attributed to 
God alone ; that nevertheless this grace is olfered to all, 
and does not force men to act against their inclinations, 
but may be resisted and rendered ineffectual by the per- 
verse will ot the impenitent sinner : That God gives to the 
truly faithful who arc regenerated by his grace the means 
®f preserving themselves in tliis state,-”or, according to 
the more iftodern Arininians, the re<^cneiate may lose 
VoL. IL ^ I 
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true justifying faith, fall from a state of grace, apd die iu 
their sins. 

The titles of Artninius’s writings are as follow : 1. Dis- 
putationcs de diversis ChristiansB reiigiouis capitibus.’* 

2. “ Ortitiones, iteiiKlue tractatus insigniores aliquot.’* 

3. “ ENamen modcsti lil>elli Gulielmi Perkinsii, de prae- 
dosiiiiationis niodo etordine, iteinque dc amplitudine gra- 
tia: tliviuit'.” 4. “ Analysis capitis noni ad Romanos.” 
5. “ Dissertatio do vero et gonuino sensu capitis septimi 
Epistola) ad Romanos.” o. “ Arnica collatio cum D. 
Francisco Junio dc pnedestinatione per literas habita.” 

‘SEpistola ad Ilippolytum a collibus.” These were 
printed in 1629, at Leyden, and in 1635 at Franefort, 4to, 
and often afterwards. ’ 

. ARMS'l'UONG (.Iohn), an English physician and poet, 
was born in the parish of (’astleton in Roxburghshire, 
where his father and brother were clergymen , and having 
completed his education at the university of Edinburgh, 
took his degree in physic, Feb. 4, 1732*, with much re- 
putation. His thesis De Tube purulente was published as 
tisual. He appears to have courted the muses while a stu- 
dent. His desoriptivc sketch in imitation of Shakspeare 
was one of his first attempts, and received the cordial ap- 
probation of 'I’homson, Mallet, and Young. Mallet, he 
informs us, intended to have published it, but altered his 
mind. His other imitations of Shakspeare were part of 
an unfinished tragedy written at a very early age. Much 
of his time, if we may judge from his writings, was de- 
voted to the stiuly of polite literature, and although he 
cannot be said to have entered deeply into any particular 
branch, he was more than a superficial connoisseur in 
painting, statuary, and music. 

At wiiat time he came to London is uncertain, but in 
^ 1735, he published an octavo pamphlet, without his name, 
entitled, “ An Essay for abridging the study of physic : to 
which is added a Dialogue between Hygeia, Mercury, and 

* Three flays after he sent a copy written by him in 17i4| on the alcales- 

hi^ thesis to Hans Sioaue, ao Cent disposition of animal fluicist 
eompanied by a handsome Latin let* which appears to have been read in 
icr, novT in liie liritish Museum. There the Royal iH^ociety, but not published, 
is also in ilu*. sinn«.^ repository a paper 

^ Urn. HicL*— Mosheim. — Saxii OiiomasticoTi.~Brantii Vita Arminii, 1724, 
8vo , also hi* iliit(*ry of ti^e Reformation. The principal Arminian writers have 
becu Lpiscopiiis, Vorstiiis, Ciraiius, Curceilcus, Limborchi LeClerc, Wetstein, 
T^'oodwin, Whitby, Taylor, &c. &c. and in particular, the celebrated John 
' who foiiuded bis sect upon Arxauuan principles. 
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Rluto, relating to the practice of physic, as it is managed 
by a certain illustrious society : as also an Kpistle from 
Usbech the Persian, to Joshua Ward, esq.” It is dedi- 
cated to the Antacademic philosophelrs, to the generous 
despisers of the schools, to the deservedly-celebrated 
Joshua Ward, John Moor, and the rest of the numerous 
sect of inspired physicians. The essay, which has been 
lately reprinted in Dilly’s Repository, is an humorous at- _ 
tack on quacks and quackery, with allusions to the neg- 
lect ol medical education among the practising' apothe- 
caries ; but the author had exhausted his wit in it, and the 
dialogue and epistle are consequently Hat and insipid. 

In 1737, he published A synopsis of the history and 
cure of the Venereal disease,” probabl}’ as an iiitrodnction 
to j)ractice in that lucrative branch; but it was inifortu- 
nately followed by his poem “ The GEcouomy of Love,” 
which, although it enjoyed a rapid sale, has been very 
properly excluded from every collection of poetry, and 
is supposed to have impeded his professional career. In 
1741, we find him soliciting Dr. Birch’s recommendation 
to Dr. Mead, that he might be appointed physician to the 
forces then going to the West Indies. 

llis celebrated poem, “ The Art of preserving Health,” 
appeared in 1744, and contributed highly to his fame as a 
poet. Dr. Wurton, in his llcllections on didactic poetry, 
annexed to his edition of Virgil, observed that “ To de- 
scribe so diflicult a thing, gracefully and poetically, as 
the effects of distemper on the hmnan body, was reserved 
for Dr. Armstrong, who accordingly hath nobly executed 
it at the end of the third book of his Art of preserving^ 
Health, where he hath given us that pathetic account of 
the sweating sickness. I’here is a classical correctness 
and closeness of style in this poem that are truly admi- 
rable, and the subject is raised and adorned by niunhcr- 
less poetical images.” Dr. Mackenzie, in his History of 
Health, bestowed similar praises on this poem, which was 
indeed eveiy where read and admired. 

In 1746 , he was appointed one of the physicians to the 
hospital for lame and sick soldiers behind Buckingham- 
house. In 1751, he published his poem on “ Benevo- 
ence,” in folio, a production which seems to come from 
the heart, and contains sentiments which could have been 
expressed with equal ardpur only by one who felt them. 
His “ Taste, an epistle to a young critic,” 1753, is a lively 
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and spirited imitation of Pope, and the first production iii 
which our author began to view men and manners with a 
splenetit^. eye. In 17&8, he published “ Sketches, or 
essays omtuarious subjects,” under the fictitious name of 
Lancelot Temple, esq. Jn sonie of these he is supposed 
to have been assisted by the celebrated John Wilkes, with 
whom he lived in habits of iiitiiiiaey. What Mr. Wilkes 
contributed we are not told, but this gentleman, with all 
his moral failings, had a more chaste classical taste, and a 
purer vein of humour than we find in these sketches, 
which are deformed by a perpetual flow of aflectation, a 
struggle to say smart things, and above all a most disgusting 
repetition of vulgar oaths and exclamations. This prac- 
tice, so unworthy of a gentleman or a scholar, is said to 
have predominated in l)r. Armstrong’s conversation, and 
is not unsparingly scattered through all his works, with 
the exception of his “ Art of preserving Health.” It in- 
curred the jnst censure of the critics of his day, with whom, 
for this rt^ason, he could never be reconciled. 

In 17«S0, he was appointed physician to the army in 
Gervnany, where in 1761 he wrote a poem called “ Day,” 
ndclre3>ed to Mr. Wilkes. It was published in the same 
year, probably by son)e person to whom Mr. Wilkes had 
lent it. 'I’lie editor, in his prefatory advertisement, pro- 
fesses to lament that it is not in his power to present the 
public with a more perfect copy of this spirited letter. He 
ventures to publish it exactly as it came into his hands, 
without the knowledge or consent of the author, or of the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed. His sole motive is to 
communicate to others the pleasure he has received from 
a work of taste and genius. He thinks himself secure of 
liie thanks of the public, and hopes this further advantage 
will attend tlie present publication, that it will soon be fol- 
lowed by a correct and complete edition from the author’s 
own manuscript. 

All this is somewhat mysterious, but there will not, how- 
ever, be much injustice in supposing that Mr. Wilkes con- 
veyed to the press as much of this epistle as he thought 
would do credit to the author, and to himself. It is cer- 
tain the poem was published by Andrew Millar, who was 
well acquainted with Dr. Armstrong, and would not have 
joined in any attempt to injure his fame or property. The 
poem contains many striking allusions to manners and ob- 
jects of taste, but the vcrsificatiou is frequently careless ; 
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the author did not think proper to add it to liis collected 
works, nor was it ever published in a more correct form. 

In this poem. he was supposed to reHect on Churchill, 
but in a manner so distant that few exc ept of Churchill’s 
irascible temper could have discovered any cause of olFonce. 
I’his libeller, however, retorted on our author in “ The 
Journey,” with an accusation of ingTatitude^, the mcaniiur 
of which is said to have been that Dr. Armstrong; forgot 
certain pecuniary ohiigations lie owed to Mr. Wilkes. 
About the same time; a coolness took place between Dr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Wilkes on political grounds. Ann- 
strong not only served uudtn* government, as an army 
phy.sieian, hut he was also a Sc'orchinan, and could not 
help re-'Ciiting the indignity \vhi< h W'llkes was perpetually 
attempting to throw on that uarioii in his N’ortli Ihiton. 
On this account they a[)|)ear to have contmned at variance 
as late :is th<; year 177.>, whim our author calied \V ilkes to 
account for some reflections on his char.U'tcr whidi he su.s- 


pected he had written in his I'avonrite \ chicle, the i’uhiic 
Advertiser, 'riie conversation which passc'd on this Oi ca- 
sion was lately [lublished in the (ientlcman’s Ahiga/iue 
(I7y2),and is said to have been copied from minutes tc.keii 
the .same afternoon, April 7, 177d, and sent toalrieud; 
but as the doctor makes by far the worst (igiire in the dia- 
loo-ne, it can be no secret by wliom the luinules were 
taken, and aftcrw'ards publislu!d. 

After the jicace, Dr. Arm.slrong resided sonte years ei 
London, where his practice was conliued to a small circle, 
but, where he was respected as a man of geueral knowledge 
and taste, and an agreeable companion. In 1770, he 
published two volumes of “ Misccllauic.s,” containing the 
articles already mentioned, except the (J'.conomv ot Love 
(an edition of vvhieh he correcteil lor separate pnhlicatbm 
111 1768), and his Epistle to Mr. ^^■itkl^s. The new articles- 
were the Imitations of Shakspeare and Spenser, the Uni- 
versal Almanack, and the korced Marriage, a tragedy, 
which was olicred to Garrick about tlic year I /54, and le- 
jected. A second part of his Sketches was likewise added 
to these volumes, and appeared to every delicate and ju- 
dicious mind, as rambling and improper as the hr;->t. 

In 1771 he published another extraordinary cflusion of 

spleen, under the title of “ A siiort Kamoie tlirough some 
parts of France and Italy,” under Ins ussamed name ol 
Lancelot Temple. 'Lhis rambie ho took in company willi 
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Mr. Fuseli, the celebrated painter, who speaks highly- in 
favour of the general benevolence of bis character. In 
1773, under his own name, and unfortunately for his re- 
putation^ .appeared a qi^t^to pamphlet of ** Medical Essays,'* 
in which, ,;While he condemns theory, he plunges into all 
the uncertainties of >theoretical conjecture. He complains, 
likewise, in a very coarse style, of the neglect he met with 
as a physician, and^jthe severity with which he was treated 
as an author, and appears to write with a temper soured by 
clisappbintment in all his pursuits. 

He died at his house in Russel-street, Covent-garden, 
on Sept. 7, 1779. His death was attributed to an accidental 
conl^tiaion in his thigh while getting into the carriage which 
brought him to town from a visit in Lincolnshire. To the 
aurprize of his friends, who thought that poverty was the 
foundation of his frequent complaints, he left behind him 
niore than three thousand pounds, saved out of a very mo- 
derate income arising principally from his half-pay. 

His character is said to have been that of a man of learn- 
ing and genius, of considerable abilities in his profession, 
of great benevolence and goodness of heart, fond of as- 
sociating with men of parts and genius, but indolent and 
inactive, and therefore totally unc|uali(ied to employ the 
means that usually lead to medical employment, or to 
make his way through a crowd of competitors. An inti- 
mate friendship always subsisted between him and Thom- 
son the poet, as well as other gentlemen of learning 
and genius ; and he was intimate with, and respected by 
sir John Pringle, at the time of his death. In 175J, Dr. 
I’heobald addressed two Latin Odes, “ Ad ihgenuum vi« 
rutn, turn medicis, tuni poeticis facultatihus pnestanteni, 
Juannein Armstrong, M. 1).’* 

Dr. Armstrong’s fame as a poet must depend entirely on 
his “ Art of preserving Health,” which, although liable 
to some of the objections usually offered against didactic 
poetry, is yet free from the weightiest; and in this respect 
he may be deemed more fortunate, as he certainly is su- 
perior* to Piiillips, Dyer, and Grainger. The art of pre- 
serving health is so different front those arts which are me- 
chanical, that iiis muse is seldom invited to an employment 
beneath her dignity ; the means of preserving health 
are so intimately connected with mind, and depend so 
niuch on philosophy, reflection, and observation, tlwit the 
author has full scope for tlie powers of fancy, and for many 
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of those ornamental flights which are not only plcasiog, 
but constitute genuine poetry. In considering the varieties 
of air and exercise, he has seized many happy occasions 
for picturesque description, and when treating on, the pas- 
sions, he has many striking passages of moral sentiment, 
which are vigorous, just, and impressive. In Book II. on 
diet, we discover more judgment than poetical inspiration, 
and he seems to be aware that the subject iiad a nuttmii 
tendency to lower his tone. He seems, therefore, intent in 
this book principally to render useful precepts fltiniliar, 
and, if possible, to make them take hold of the imagination. 
'I'liere are, however, descriptive passages even here that 
are very grand. It would, perhajts, be diflicult to select 
an image more finely conceived and uniformly preserved, 
than where he inculcates the simple precept that persons 
who have been exhausted for want of food omrhi not to 

O 

indulge tvhen plenty presents its('lf. ‘ 

ARNALl) (Richard), an Knglish divine and eonimeu- 
tutor, was born at London, educated at Risjjop Stonford 
school, and admitted a pensioner of licne’t c<')liege, Cam- 
bridge, iii 1714, under the tuition of Air. \i'al!er. Aftei 
taking the degree of 13. A. btung dis;ipp('intcd of a fellow- 
ship, he removed to Kmauucl (!ollegc, March lo, 17 
where he proceeded M.A. and was (decte«l follow in .lime 
t!4, 1720. He commenced B. O. seven ytvirs after, us tlie 
statutes of that house re(]uire:l, and cominued there i ill 
the society presented him to the rectory of 'I'iuircastou in 
Leicestershire. Wliilst fellow of that college, he primed 


two copies of Sapphics on the death ol king George ; a 
sermon preached at Bishop Stortiord school-least, August 
3, 1726; and another at the archdeacon’s visitation, at 
Leicester, April 22, 1737. A third, preached at 'Lliur- 
caston, October 9, 1746, was published under the title ot 
The Parable of the Cedar and 'rinslle, ext' in pi died in 
the great victory at Cnllodeu,” 4to. In 17-14 be published, 
ills celebrated “ Commentarv on Wisdom," in folio; that 


on “ Ecclesiasticus,” 
other on the Diciuon 


ill 1748 ; on ‘-Tobit," &c. and an- 
Asinodeus, translated from Calmet, 


in 1752. He married a daughter of Mr. \Vooi\y rector ot 


» .T..lmson and Chahn. rs’-; Knglish Poets.—Nichols’s Lif<, of Bowycr, »ol. II 
p. 307.— liHii. Mag. vol. LXII. p. 3:5.— Hiographia Drannia ...---I’orhps s l.if;- 
of Bcaitip. — Dilly’s IJt po'iiloiv, vol. III. p. 12.^. — Lord Urfonl » W orks, vol. \ 
p. ‘ij.— Roswell’s Life of .JohiiMHi.— Ksiay by Dr. Aik.u. i.i.*'i><--l an 
w> ;ntcd edition of the Arlol presorvins DoalUi, nv.>. 
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WilfortI, near Nottingluini ; and died Sept. 1, 1756. His 
widow survived him till Apri. 1 1, 1782. 

Dr. liurd (late bishop of Worcester) patronized liis son 
(Dr. W iLLiAM Aknald), a fellow of St. John’s college, who, 
by his favour and recommendation, became sub-preceptor to 
the prince of VV'ales and duk(i of York in 1776, and after- 
wards canon of Windsor, and pncccntor of Lichfield. He 
died in 1802, after having been for twenty years confined 
through insanity. He nas much respected by his friends 
before this awful visitation, and they paid him every af- 
fectionate attention which his situation could admit. * 

ARNALDO (Peter Anthony), was born in 1638, at 
Villa Franca in the province of Nice, and in his seventeenth 
year began the study of tbeol(»gy at the college of Brera 
in idilan, where he obtained liis doctor’s degree, and was 
afterwards appointed apostolic protlionotary. I’he time of 
his death is not mentioned. Besides some devotional 
works, he published, 1. Un Discours sur rinauguration 
dll pape Alexandre V H. et iin Eloge de I’eveque de Nice.’* 
2. “ Hononito II. principi Monacico, &c. poetica^. gratula- 
tioiies,” JMilan, 4io. 3. “ La gloria vestita a lutto per la 
morte di Carlo Emruanueile 11. duca di ISavoia,” Turin, 
1676, 4to, a poem hi the otlava rima. 4. “ II Giardin del 
J’iemonte oggi vivente nelP anno 1673, diviso in principi, 
dame, prelaii, abati, cavalieri, ministri, &c.” Turin, 1683, 
8vo, a collection of odes and sonnets in compliment to the 
prii.eipul personages of the court of 'I’urin at that time. “ 

ARN'ALL (William), a political writer of considerable 
note (iin ing the administration of sir Robert Walpole, was 
originally bred an attorney, but began at the early age of 
twenty, to write political papers, and succeeded (’oncanen 
in the Briiisli Journal, liis principal paper was the “ Free 
JBfiton,” iinuer the assumed name of Francis Walsingham, 
cstj. in defence of the measures of sir Robert Walpole, into, 
whose conlidence be appears to have crept by every ser- 
vile profession, and according to the report of the .secret 
committtec, he received no less than l(),9y7/. 6s. Sd. from 
the treasury; but this seems improbable, unless, perhaps, 
htj acted as paymaster-general to the writers on the same 
side. He is said to have cMijoyed for himself a pension of 
400/. j)e)' anjitniij which, we may siqiposc, ceased with 

* Mastftrs’e Hist, of C’orpiis ChriNt. ('am. — -Nicholb’s! liisluiy of f.eiccslmbire^ 
part V. art. 'riiuira-storK-— UcnU Mag. 1802. 
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the reign of his patron. Dr. Warton thinks A mail had 
great talentS) but was vain and careless, and after liaving 
acquired siiiHcicnt for competence, if not for pevftx't case, 
he destroyed himself, having squandered as fast as he re- 
ceived. He is said to have died about 1741, aged twont}"- 
six, but other accounts say July 1736. Of his talents, we 
can form no very high opinion from his writings, and, as 
Mr. Coxe has justly observed of sir Rohc^rt VV^ilpole’s 
writers in general, they were hy no mcajis equal to the 
task of combating Pultcncy, BolingbrcAe, and Chester- 
field, those Goliaths of opposition. Mr. Arnall wrote the 
“ Letter to Dr. Codex (Dr. Gibson), on his modest in- 
structions to the crown,” in the case of Dr. Rnndle, ap- 
pointed bisho]) of l.ondonderry : “Opposition no proof of 
Patriotism “ Cdodius and Cicero,” and many other tracts 
on political and temporary subjects. ’ 

AllNAUD 1)1-: Mkvuvkilii, or IVlKuraTii., a poet of 
Provence, lived at tlic beginning of ilut thirteentb cen- 
tury. Having made some ()rogress in learning, lie thought 
it necessary to tra\ei, and st>idied particularly the Pro- 
vencal language, wldcJi wa.s then most esteemed hy those 
who were fond of ])oetry and romances. Ho ejiicreil into 
the service of the viscount of Beziers, who was married to 
the countess of Burlas, v/ith whom Arnaiul fell violently in 
love. He durst not, however, declare his passimi ; and 
several sonnets which lie wrote in her piaisc, he asmibed 
to others : hut at length lu; wrote one, which made 
such an impression on the lady, that sh(‘ hcliavcd to him 
with great civility, and made him considerable presetits. 
lie wrote a book intitled “ Las recastetias desa comtessa;’* 
and a collection of j)oeins and sonnets. He dit^d in 1220. 
Petriarch mentions him in his “ TrinmpJi of Love.” " 

AllNAUD (FRx\ncis), a Krencii mi.scellatieoiis writer of 
considerable note, was born at Aiibignan, near (’arpentras, 
July 27,1721, and afterwards became an e« olcsiasiic. In 
1752 he came to Paris, and in 1762 was aditiiltCil into iho 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. He was lor 
some time attached to prince Louis of \Virteinl)crg, after- 
wards sovereign of that duchy, hut therj in the servica; of 
Prance. The advocate Gerbier, hts friend, having in llo,:-, 

^ on the Diiiifiatl.— M<Mfioirs of Sir R. Waipolr. Matv 
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gained an important cause for the clergy of France against 
the Benedictines, he demanded, as his reward, that Ar- 
naud should be placed at the head of the abbey of Grand- 
champ. In 1771 he was elected a member of the French 
academy, and became librarian to Monsieur, with the re- 
version of the pldce of historiographer of the order of St. 
Lazarus. He died at Paris Dec. 2 , 1784. The abbe Ar- 
naud was a man of learning, much information, and taste, 
hut too much a man of the world, and too indolent, to give 
his talents fair play. His “ Lettre sur la Musique, au 
Comte de Caylus,” 1754, 8vo, which made him first known 
to the learned world, and has been generally praised, was 
little more than the prospectus of a far larger work on the 
music of the ancients, but he never could bring himself to 
execute his plan, and for the rest of his life employed his 
pen only on occasional papers and essays. Being a warm 
admirer of Gluck, when the disputes took place in 1777 
respecting music, he wrote in the Journal de Paris a con- 
siderable number of articles in favour of German music, 
and against Marmontcl, who patronized Piccini ; and in 
concert with his friend M. Suard, edited “ L’Histoire an- 
cienne dcs peuples de I’Europe par de Buat,” 1772, 12 
vols. 12mo. He assisted also in the following works: 
J. “ Journal Etranger,” with M. Suard, from Jan. 1760 to 
March 1762. The complete work consists of 54 vols. 12mo, 
beginning 1754. Suard and he afterwards quitted it to 
translate the Gazette de France. 2. Gazette litteraire 
de I’Europe,” also with M. Suard, 1764 — 1766, 8 vols. 8vo. 
3 . “ Varietes littcraires, ou Recueil des pieces tant origi- 
nales que traduites, concernant la philosophic, la littcra- 
tnre, et les arts,” 1768 — 1769, 4 vols. 12mo. This con- 
sists of the best pieces from the two first mentioned jour- 
nals ; and M. Suard’s “ Melanges de litterature,” 1803 — 4, 
5 vols. 8vo, may be considered as a new edition, but with 
many additions and omissions. It is in the “ Varietes’* 
on!}, dial we find Bissy’s translation of Young’s Night 
'J'hoiighls. -1. “ De.scriptiou des principales pierres gravees 
du cabinet dn due d’Orleans,” 1730, 2 vols. fol. Arnaud 
compiled the articles in the first volume <if this magnificent 
work : the second ficars the names of the ablx^s de la Chau 
and Ic Blond. 5. Various disscriations in the “ Memoires 
de I’Acadcuiie dcs inscriptions,” collected and published 
under the title of “ (I<iuvn*.s coinplcU's de I’abbe Arnaud,” 
1803, 3 vois. 8 VO, but incorrectly printed- The “ Me 
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inolrcs pour scrvir a I’liistoire de la revolution oper^e dans 
la Musique par le chevalier Cluck,” 1781, 8vo, attributed 
to our author, was written by the abbe le Blond. Arnaud 
was well acquainted with ancient literature, and improved 
hisstyle, which, however, is not quite pure, by the study 
ot the best ancient writers. Although at first an enemy to 
the new philosophy introduced in France, he was after- 
wards ranked among its supporters, but did not live to 
witness its consequences. ‘ 

AllNAUD (Fuancks Thomas Marik de Baculard d’), 
a miscellaneous French writer, was l)oiii at Paris, Sept. 
15, 1716, of a noble family originally from the comtat 
Venaissin. He had his education among the Jesuits at 
Paris, and discovered early symptoms of genius, having 
written some tolerable verses at the ago of nine. Me eom- 
posed also in his youth three tragedies, none of whi(;h were 
acted ; but one, on the subject of admiral Coligni’s mur- 
der on St. Bartholomew’s day, was printed in 1740. These 
works recommended him to Vokuue, wh(» gave liiin advice 
and pecuniary assistance in his studies. Sonu* of his early 
productions were also favoiirahly noticed by Frederick, king 
of Prussia, who invited him to Berlin, and in some verses, 
called him his Ovid. I’his compliment, however, e.Kcited 
only the ridicule of the wits; and after residing about a 
year at Berlin, he went to Dresden, where lie was ap- 
pointed counsellor of legation. A wish to revisit liis coun- 
try, and an invitation trom the nephew of marshai Saxe, 
determined him to return to Paris, where he lived many 
years, enjoying a large cinde of accpiaintance, from whom 
he retired by degrees to have leisure for the composition of 
his numerous works. During the reign oi terror he was 
sent to prison, and on his liberation was exposed to great 
distresses from want of ouconomy, although not illiberally 
supplied by government, and by the profits of bis works. 
He died Nov. 8, 1805. His writings, wliich are very nu- 
merous, consist of novels, poems, and plays, of which there 
are two editions, one in ‘24 vols. l2ino, and one in 12 vols. 
8vo, 1803, neither very complete, nor do his cmmtrvmen 
seem to consider this writer as likely to enjoy a peimuneut 
reputation. ® 
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ARNAUD (George d’), a learned critic, was born at 
Franeker, Sept. 16, 1711, of a family who were French re^ 
ftigecs. His father, Honor6 d’Arnaud, was chosen, in 
1728, pastor of the French church at Franeker, and was 
living in 1763, His son, the subject of this article, pub- 
lished, at the age • of twelve, some very elegant and har- 
monious Greek and Latin poems, and went afterwards to 
study at the university of Franeker, under the celebrated 
Wcsseling and Hemstcrhuis. Encouraged by the latter, 
he publishfid in 1728, “ Specimen Auimad. criticarum ad 
aliquot scriptorcs Graccos, &c.” Svo. Harling. The au- 
thors are, Anacreon, Callimachus, /^Ischylus, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and the grammarian Hephestion. Two years 
after he produced another volume of criticisms, under the 
title of Lectionum Gra?carum libri duo, &c.” Svo, Hague, 
1730, treating principally of Hesychius, Aratus, Theon, 
Appian, ami Apollonius Khodius. In 1732, appeared his 
learned dissertation, “ J)e Diis adsossoribus ct conjunctis,” 
Svo, Hague. About the same time he went to Leyden to 
examine tiie libr.'iry there for materials towards an edition 
of Sophocles, w'bifji Inc was preparing, but never com- 
pleted. On his return to Franeker, his friend Hemster- 
iiiiis advised liini to study jaw; his own inclination was to 
divinit}’, but .a disorder in his chtst rendered it improbable 
that he (;onld have sustained the exertion of preaching. 
Abraham W'^eiling was his tutor in law studies, and under 
him he defended a thesis, Oct. .n, 1734, “ De jure servo- 
rnin apud lloinatios,” and discovered so much talent and 
eriulitioi), that in the moiitli of .Innc, next year, he was 
appointed law reader. In 1738, his “Variarum conjec- 
tmarum libri duo” were publishtKlat Franeker, 4to. They 
consist of disquisitions and questions on civil law. The se- 
c'ond edition of 1744, Lenvvarden, contains his thesiij 
above mentioned, and a second on a curious subjtict, De 
iisqui prretii j^ariicipandicaussa semet venundari patiuntur.’* 
la 1739, on Weiling’s leaving the university of Franeker 
for that of Leyden, d’Arnaud was appointed professor in 
his room, but died before he could take possession, June 
1, 1740, scarcely twenty-nine years of age. Besides the 
works already enumerated, from the pen of this extra- 
ordinary young man, there are several lesser pieces by 
him in tlie 4th, 6th, and (Uh vols. of the ** Miscellanea. 
Observat.” of Amsterdam ; and lu‘ left in manuscript a dis^ 
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sertation on the family of Sc;rvola, “ Vitir Sca'volarnm,” 
whicli was puhlished by 11. J. Arntzenius, at Utrec lit, 1767, 
8 VO. His funeral eulogiuin w'as pronounced by Hcinsier- 
huis, and i.s in the collection entitled, “ T. Hemsterhu ii- 
et Valckcnarii Oiationes,” Leyden, 1784, 8vo, * 

AIlNAUl) DH lloxsJL (Gmorurs), a surgeon of .some 
eminence in London, was originally a naiive of Jbfance, 
and a uu'inbtM' of the Academy of surgery at Parks, which 
city' he h;ft about the year forty- six or seven, aitd came to 
reside in London. Here he ])ublished several works, j}ar- 
ticularly on Ruptures ; the fust was entitled “ Disserta* 
tion.s on Ruptures,” I 74tt,in 2 vols 1 2nio, and in 17 54 he pub- 
lisluMl “ Plain and familiar instructions to persons altiicted 
with Ruptures,” 12mo; ‘‘ Ob.servations on Aneurism,” 1760; 
“ Familiar instruetions on ilie disea.ses of the I'relhra and 
Bladder,” 1763; “Dissertations on i]ermaphro<lite.s,” 176.) ; 
“ A discourse ou the importance of Anatomy,” delivered 
at Surgeons’ hall, Jau. 21, 1767, 4to. His ))rincipal work 
appeared Itt i76S, entitled “ Memoircs de Chirnrgie, avec 
des remanpies sur I’ctat de la Medicine et de la t’lnrurgie 
en France et cn Angleterre,” 2 vols. 4to. 'J ins is ilieonly 
work he published in French, after his coming to England, 
It consists (jf eleven memoirs, two of whiidi are translated 
from the English of Dr. Hunter’ .s Medical Commentaries, 
oil the Hernia Congenita, and a particular .sjM'cies of 
Aneurism. He appears, a.s a practitioner, to have posso.s.scd 
much skill, and as a writer to have beou industrious in col- 
lecting iidbrmation on the topics which employed his jicn, 
but was .somewhat deficient in judgment, and not a little 
credulous. So much was he attached to the ancient pre- 
judices of his church, that he emj>loys one of the uuMiioirs 
ill these \olnmes ou the question, whether a rujitnrc should 
incapacitate a man from performing the functions of the 
Romish priesthood, which he, however, is disposed to 
decide in the negative. He informs us in this woik, thac 
he !iad studied rupture cases for the space of fifty yeai*s, 
and that the same study had been cultivated in his family 
for the space of 200 years. T he only notice wc have of 
his reputation in his own country is to be found in the dis- 
course on Anatomy which he delivered in Surgeons’ hall. 
In this he informs us that he had tlie honour to instruct 
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to the laws of the faculty of Paris^ must be between the 
first examination and the license, he began the acts of his 
license at Kaster 1&38, and continued them to Lent, 1640, 
He maintained the act of vespers the 1 8th of December 
1641, and the following day put on'the doctor’s cap. He 
had begun his license without being entered in form at the 
iiiorbonne, and was thereby rendered incapable of being 
admitted, according to’^ihe ordinary rules. The society, 
however,* on account of his extraordinary merit, requested 
of cardinal Richelieu, their provisor, that he might be ad-> 
mitted, though contrary to form ; which was refused by 
that cardinal, but, the year after his death, he obtained 
this honour. In 1643, he published his treatise on Fre- 
quent CommunioUi which highly displeased the Jesuits, 
They refuted it both from the pulpit and the press, repre- 
senting it as containing a most pernicious doctrine : and 
the disputes upon grace, which broke out at this time in 
the university of Paris, helped to increase the animosity 
between the Jesuits and Mr. Arnauld, who took part with 
the Jansenists, and supported their tenets with great zeal. 
But nothing raised so great a clamour against hirti, as the 
two letters which he wrote upon absolution having been 
refused by a priest to the duke of Liaucour, a great friend 
of the Port Royal. This diike educated his grand-daugh- 
ter at Port Royal, and kept in his house the abb6 de Bour- 
zays. . It happened in 1G55, that the duke offered himself 
for confession to a priest of St. Sulpice, who refused to 
give him absolution, unless he would take his daughter 
from . Port Royal, and break off all commerce with that 
society, and discard the abbe. Mr. Arnauld therefore was 
prevailed upon to write a letter in defence of Liaucour. 
A great number of pamphlets were written against this 
lefter, and Mr. Arnauld thought himself obliged to 
confute the falsities and calumnies with^ which they were 
filled, by . printing a second letter, which contains afi 
answer to nine of those pieces. But in this second- letter 
the faculty of divinity found two propositions which they 
condemned, and Mr. Arnauld was excluded from that so- 
ciety. Upon this he retired, and it was during this' re- 
treat, whjk:h • lasted near 25 years, that he composed tha^ 
variety of works which are extant of his, on grammar, 
geometry, logic, metaphysics, and theology. He con- 
tinued in this retired life till the controversy of the Jaidie-^ 
nists was ended, in 1668. Arnauld now camu forth from 
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his retreat, anil was presented to the king, kindly received 
by the pope’s nuncio, and by the public esteemed a father 
of the church. From this time he resolved to enter the 
lists only against the Calvinists, and he published his hook 
entitled La perpetuity de la Foi,” in which he was as- 
sisted by M. Nicole : and which gave rise to that grand 
controversy between them and Claude the minister. 

In 1679, Mr. Arnauld withdrew fro rh France, being in- 
formed that his enemies did him ill offices at. court, and 
had rendered him suspected to the king. From this time 
he lived in obscurity in the Netherlands, still continuing to 
write against the Jesuits with great acrimony. He \Vrote 
also several pieces against the Protestants, but he was 
checked in his attacks upon them by an anonymous |)icce, 
entitled “ L’ Esprit de M. Arnauld.” The principal books 
which he wrote after his departure from France were, a 
piece concerning Malbranche’s System of Nature and 
Grace, one on tVie Morals of the Jesuits, and a treatise re- 
lating to some propositions of Mr. Steyaert. In this last 
performance he attacks father Simon, concerning the in- 
spiration of the scriptures, and the trmislating of the Bible 
into the vulgar tongue. A catalogue of all iiis works may 
be seen in Moreri, and a complete collection of them was 
printed at Lausanne 1777 — 1783, in 45 voluraos 4to. They 
may be divided . into five classes, 1. Belles lettres and 
philosophy. 2. On the controversy respecting Gract\ 
3. Writings against the Calvinists. 4. Writings against the 
Jesuits ; and 5. Theological works. The rc-publication of 
all these in so voluminous a form, may surely be ranked 
among the most extraordinary speculations of modern 
bookselling. 

He died on the 9th of August 1694, of a short illness, 
aged 82 years and six months. He had a remarkable 
strength of genius, memory, and command of his pen, 
nor did these decay even to the last year of his life. Mr. 
Bayle says, he had been told by persons who had been ad- 
mitted into his familiar conversation, that he was a man 
very simple in his manners; and that, unless any one pro- 
posed some question to him, or desired some information, 
he said nothing that was beyond common conversation, or 
tliat might indicate the man of great abilities ; but when 
he set himself to give an answer to such as proposed a 
point of learning, ho then spoke with great perspicuity and 
learning, and had a particular talent at making himself in * 
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telligible to persons of not the greatest penetration. Ilis 
Iieart, at his own request, was sent to be dejxosited in the 
Port Royal. 

The .Jesuits have been much censured for carrying their 
resentment so far us to get the sheet suppressed, which 
Mr. Pcrrault liad written concerning Mr. Arnaukl, in his 
collection of the portraits and panegyrics of the illustrious 
jium of the French nation. The book was printed, arid 
the portraits engraved, when the Jesuits procured an order 
to be sent to ilie author and bookseller, to strike out Mr. 
Arnaukl and Mr. Pascal, and to suppress their eulogiums. 
But aUhono-h we have transcribed this instance of jesuitical 
bigotry, we apprt'heiul there must l)e some mi.stakc in it. 
The Jesuits might have endeavoured to e.xclude Arnaukl 
from Perrault’s work, but it is certain that lie appeals 
ther<^. * 

ARNAUkl) ), brother of Robert and Anthorn, 

was born at Paris in 1 597. After the death of Gournav, 
bishop of Toiil, the chapter of that city unanimously 
elected, the abhe Arnauld, then dean of that cathedral, his 
•successor. 1 he king conlinned his nomination, at the en- 
treaty of the famous capuchin, pcrc Joseph ; hut a dispute 
about the right of election prevented him from ac- 
cepting it. In ICia, he was sent on an extraordinary em- 
bassy from France to Rome, for quieting the disputes that 
had arisen between the Barbarini and Innocent X. On 
ills return to France he was made bishop of Angers in 
1649. He never quitted his diocese but once, and that 
w.as to give advice to the prince of Tarento, in order to a 
rt conciliation with the duke de la 7’remouille his father. 
The city of Angers having revolted in 1652, this prelate 
appeased the queen-mother, who was advancing with an 
army to take vengeance on it, by saying to her, as lie ad- 
ministered the sacrament : “ I’ake, madam, tlie body of 
him who forgavd his enemies, as fie was dying on the 
cro.ss.” This sentiment was as much in his heart as it was 
on his lips. He was the father of the poor, and the com- 
Ibrler of the afflicted. His lime was divided between 
prayer, reading, and the duties of his episcopal function, 
(kie of his intimates telling him that he ought to take one 
day in the week for some recreation from fatigue, “ Yes,” 
siuid lie, that I will do with all my heart, if you will 

* Oen. Did. — T.ift* prefixed to the Lausanne edition of bis works.—Perrault.— 
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point me out one day in uhicli I am not a lii.diop.” Ha 
died at Angers, June 8, 1692, at the age of 9.5. Mi.s ne- 
gDtiations at the court of Home, and in variojis courts of 
Italy, were publisbctl at Paris in 5 vols, lihuo. a long 
time after his death (in 17 1-8). n’licy are interspersed with 
a great muuher of curious anecdotes and inteieaing parti- 
culars related in the style peculiar to all the Arnauhls. * 

A UN AL' 1,1) de Nova. See y\UN()l,I). 

ARNDT (CliiiiisTi.'.N) was horn in 1023, and studied at 
Leyden, VV'itteir.hcrg', I.eipsic, and Strashurg, and died 
at Rostock in 1633, idler havmg been jtroloi^or of logic 
three years. IJi.s works are, i. “ I >iss,,i talii^ i!c Piiiloso- 
phia voteruin,” Rostock, I6.5t), Ito, 2, “ Disi-ar.-iis po- 
liticus fie princijiiis consi iineiiiiitus et consor\ ;t!iii})ii.s rcin- 
puhlicani,” ibid. I ol. 3. l)e tera usu l.ogici's iji 'I’lieo- 
logia,” ibid. lii.Iw). 

ARND'J’ (.Iuun), a celebrated PrcitcstJint di\ ine fd’ (,-cr- 
many, Wiis born ;ii Ijallercladt, in ;hc fhichy of Anhidt, 

At lir'-t he ajjplied hiins;;}' to ohy<ic; but failiu;,'; into a 
dangerous sickne.ss, lie ru;i>K* a \o\\ to claipj'c tlsat for di- 
vinity, if he sho'.iid he rc'.tori d tii health, lb' \v;is minis- 
ter hrst at Quedliiihiirg', ami iIm'ii at liiLimwick. He n'ct 


with great oppo.siLien l:i this last city, his sma ess as a 
preacher having ruijo.l t!ie en-.nity of iiis l.r''tlir(!n, who, 
in order to ruin hi'^ c'i'..'i 'ne.Ci‘, a cril.'ed viu’ii'i v errors 
to him, and persecutioi him to such :i degree' th; r. ho was 
ohligefl to Rru; i li, relu’f^ t.i N!ch, '.t re he 

was minister for three ye;irs. In 1 6! I Cj'eorge eidce (jf 
I.unenhnrg gavi^ liini the chiuvl< ot Zell, and aru-omted 
him superint cmlant of ;dl the ' hurches in the {b’chy of 
Lunenburg, which oHice !:c di-,cn:'.rgc l [(C e'.cvcii \c;:r;, 
and died in 1621. On reiur’i'ng from pieaclcng on I^'-al. 
cx.xvi. .5, he said to ins uife, “I have liccu. pu aching 
my funeral sernum f’ ami died a Ic'w hours after. 

Arndt mainlaiue.hsonm doctcTies which cmbi oiled holt 
with those ofliis own coninnnnon : lie was ot oj.union, tiiat 
the irregularity of manners whicli prevailed among Pro- 
lc.stantg, was occasioned oy their rciecting of good worKs, 
and contentim'"’ themselves with a barren faith ; as it it was 
sufficient for salvation to believe in Jesus Christ, and to 
apply his merits to ourselves. He taugliL that, the true 
faith necessarily exerted itself in cluirity that a salutary 
sorrow preceded it ; that it was followed oy a pwidcct le- 


» Diet, II it.— Hio^, UniVfr-.t;''?, 
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iiewal of the mind ; and that a sanctifying faith infallibly’ 
produces good works. His adversaries accused him of 
fanaticism and enthusiasm : they endeavoured to represent 
him as symbolizing in his opinions with the followers of 
Weigelius and the Kosicrusian philosophers; and they 
imputed to him many of the errors and absurdities of those 
visionaries, because in some subjects he expressed himself 
in a manner not very different from theirs, and because he 
preferred the method of the mystical divines to that of the 
scnolastics. 

The most famous work of Arndt, is his “ Treatise of 
true Christianity,” in the German language. The first 
book of it was printed separate in 1605 at Jena, by Steg- 
luan : he published the three others in 1608. The first is 
called the “ Book of Scripture he endeavours in it to 
shew the way of the inward and spiritual life, and that 
Adam ought to die every day more and more in the heart 
of a Christian, and Christ to gain the ascendant there. 
The second is called “ The Book of Life he proposes 
in it to direct the Christian to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, to give him a relish for sufferings, to encourage him 
to resist his enemies after the example of his Saviour. 
The third is entitled “ The Book of Conscience in this 
he recalls the Christian within himself, and discovers to 
him the kingdom of God seated in the midst of his own 
heart. The last book is entitled “ The Book of Nature 
the author proves here, that all the creatures lead men to 
the knowledge of their Creator. This work was translated 
into many different languages, and among the rest into 
English, the first part, or the Book of Scripture, 1646, 
12mo; and afterwards the whole was published at London 
1712, 8vo, and dedicated to queen Anne, by Mr. Boehm ; 
but the editions of 1720, one of which is in 3, and the 
other in 2 vols. 8vo, are the most complete. * 

ARNDT (Joshua), a Lutheran divine, and ecclesias- 
tical anticiuary, was born at Gustron, in 1626, and suc- 
ceeded his brother Chuistian (the subject of the article 
before the last) as the logic professor at Rostock in 1653. 
lie was afterwards appointed almoner to Gustavus Adol- 
phus, duke of Meckleuburgb, and died in 1685, after hav- 
ing published a great many writings, philosophical, his- 
torical, and controversial. The greater part are enumerated 

* Gen. Diet.— Moreri.— Life prefixed to the English translation.— Saxii Ono- 
Masticon. 
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I)y Niceron, vol. XLIII. Those most celebrated in his 
time, were : 1. “ Lexicon antiquitatuni Kr clcsiaslicarum,” 
Oreifswald, 16G7, 1669, 4to. 2, “ Genealojria 8(^aligcro- 
rum,” Copenhagen, 1648. 3. “ Trutina stauuim Enropie 
Ducis de llohan,” Gustron, 1665, 8vo, otten reprinted. 
4. “ Laniena Sabaudica,” Rostock, 1655, 4to. 5. “ Kx- 
ercit. do Claudii Salmasii erroribus in theologia,” W'itteiii- 
burg, 1651, 4to. 6. “ Observat. ad Franc. Vavassoris li- 
brum de forma Christi,” Rostock, 1666, Svo. 7. Some 
Latin poems, and a J>atin translation of the History of 
Wallenstein from the Italian of Gualdi, with notes, ibid. 
1669.* His son 

ARNDT (Chari, E s) was born in 1673 at Gustron, and 
died in 1721, ynofessor of Hebrew at Rostock. His prin- 
cipal works are : 1. “ Schediasma de Phalaride, IM. Anto- 
nini scriptis, et Agapeti Scheda regia,” Rostock, 1702, 
4to. 2. “ Sc.hediasmata Bibliotheca'- Grxtae diflicilioris,’’ 
ibid. 3. “ Bibliotheca politico-heraldica,” 1705, iSvo. 

4. Sysicnia literarium, complccleiis prsecijjiia scientiaj 
literaviie monumenta,” Rostock, 1714, 4to, a work which 
entitles him to rank among the founders of bibliography. 

5. “ Dissertationes philologica’,” on Hebrew antiipiities 
princijialiy, ibid. 1714, 4to. 6. 'I’he lile ot Ins lather, 
under the title “Fama Arndtiana vellorescens,” 1697, 4to, 
with an appendix, 1710, 4to, and many articles in the 
Leipsic Memoirs. * 

ARNE (1’homas Augustine), an eminent Knglisli mu- 
sician, was the son of Thomas Arne, upholsterer, of King- 
.street, Covent-gardeu, at whose house tlus Indian kings 
lodged in the reign of queen Anne, as mentioned in the 
Spectator, No. 50, and who had been before ph usantly 
depicted by Addison, in the Tatler, Nos. 155 and 160, as 
a cra/y politician. He sent this son, who was born May 
28, 1710, to Eton school, and intencled him f«)r the pro- 
fession of the law ; but even at Eton his love for music 
interrupted his studies; and after he left that school, such 
was his passion lor his favourite pursuit, that he used to 
avail himself of the privilege of a servant, by borrowing a 
livery, and going into the upper gallery of the opera, which 
was then appropriated to domestics. At home he liad 
contrived to secrete a spinet in his room, upon wliicli, after 


> Biog. UnWerselle.—Moreri.— -Niceron ubi supra. 

^ Bfog. UniverseUc.— ’Moreru-i^Lifc in the Annnl* Literal. 
Car 1731.— Saxii Onotnasticon. 
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muffling the strings with a handkerchiefin he used to prac- 
tise in tile night while the rest of the funiiiy were asleep. 
His father, who knew nothing of this, bound him to a three 
years’ clerksliip, during which this young votary of Apollo 
dedicated every moment he could obtain fairly, or other- 
wise, to the study of music. Besides practising on the 
spinet, and studying composition, by himself, he contrived 
to actpiire some instructions on the violin, of Festing, a 
performer of much fame at that time; and upon this instru- 
ment he had made so considera]>lc a progress, that soon 
after he (piitted his legal master, his father accidentally 
calling at h gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood, was 
astonished to find a large party, and a concert, at which 
his son played the first fiddle. His father was at first much 
irritated at this disappointment of his hopes, but was soon 
prevailed upon to let his son follow the bent of his inclina- 
tions ; and the young man was no sooner at liberty to play 
aloud in M.; father’s house, than he bewitched the whole 
family. In particular, he cultivated the voice of one of his 
sisters, who was fond of music, by giving her such instruc- 
tions us enstblod her to heconie a favourite puiilic per- 
former. I'or her and lor a younger brother, wlio performed 
the character of the page, he set to music Addison’s opera 
of Rosamoml, which was performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fiekl.s, 
ten nights successively, and with great applause. 

Having succeeded so well in a serious opera, Mr. Arno 
tried his powers at a hurleita, and set Fielding’s 'Foni 
I'humh, under the title of “ The Opera of Operas,” to 
music, after the Italian manner, which had afterwards a 
considerable run. in 1738 , he established his reputation 
as a lyric composer, by the admirable manner in which he 
.set Milton’s Com us. In this masque he introduced a light, 
airy, origitial, and pleasing melody', wholly different from 
that of Purcell or Handel, whom all English composers had 
hitherto cither pillaged or imitated. Indeed, says Dr. 
Burney, to wJipui we are indebted for all that is valuable 
in this memoir, the melody of Arne at this time, and of his 
Vauxliall songs afterwards, forms an era in English music ; 
it was so ejr^y, natural, and agreeable to the whole king- 
dom, tliat it had an effect upon our national taste; and till 
a more modern Italian style was introduced irfthc pasticcio 
Fmglish operas of Messrs. Bickerstalf and Cumberland, it 
was the standard of all perfection at our theatres and public 
gardens. 
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In 1762, Arne quitted the former style of melody, iu 
which he had so well set Coinus, and furnished Vauxliall 
and the whole kingdom with such songs as had improved 
and polished our naiionui taste ; and when he set the hold 
translation of lilctastasio’s operti of Artasorse, he crowdiHl 
the airs with all the Italian divisions and diiHeulties which 


had over been heard at the opera. 7’liis ilrama, however, 


by the novelty of the music to English ears, ami the ta- 
lents of the original performers, Tenducei, Peretti, and 
Miss Brent, had very great success, and still eoiitiuues to 
be represented whenever singers of su[>crior ahiliiies can 
he ])rocnrcd. Bui in setting Artaxerxes, tliongli ihc me- 
lody is less original than that of Coimis, Ariic had tlu; 
niiuit of first adapting many of the best passages ot Italy, 
wliieh all Europe admired, to our own language, and of 
incorporating them with his own property, and with what 
was still in favour of I’oviner English conijioscrs. 

'J’hc general melody of Arne, iranaly/ed, woidd perhaps 
apjicav t<) be neither Italian nor Ihiglisli, but an agrcftNdile 
mixture of Italian, Ltnglisli, ami Scoieli, Many of his 
ballads, indeed, were ])rolessed imitations ol tlu' Scotch 
style, but in his'other songs lie frequently droppeil into 
it, perhaps without design. .\riu* was never a <‘)ose imitii- 
tor of Handel, nor thought, by the volarif's t.i’ that great 
musician, to he a son;ul contrapuntist. Ilowawer, h<^ hml 
an inward and secret reverenev; lor !iis ahiliiies, and lot 


those of Gominiani, as well as fur the seieiu e ot 1 epnseh ; 
but except when lu3 attempted oratorios, theirs was iu)t the 
merit requisite lor him, a popular composer who had (.liilei - 
ent performers and dillercnt hearers to vvritc lot. In the 
science of harmony, though he w-as chieily self-taught, yet 
being a man of genitis, quick pans, and great penetration, 
in his art, he betrayed no ignorance or w ant ot stttdy in his 
.scores. The oratorios he produced were so unlortunate, 
that he was always a loser whenever they vvert^ perlormed. 
And vet it would be unjust to say that they dnt not ment 
a better fate; for though the ciiorusses were mucli inlerior 
in force to those of Handel, yet the airs wore frequent y 
admirable. None, indeed, of his capital productions had 
full and unequivocal success but Conms and Artaxerxes, at 
the distance of twenty-four years trom each other. I hc 
luinihcrof his nnforuinate pieces for the stage was prodi- 
e-ious ; yet none of them were condemned oi neglected tor 
w;mt of merit in the music, but the words, which he too 
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frequently wrote himself. Upon the whole, though Ame 
had formed a new style of his own, there did not appear 
that fertility of ideas, original grandeur of thought, or 
those resources upon all occasions, which are discoverable 
in the works of his predecessor, Purcell, both for the 
church and stage ; yet in secular music, he must be allowed 
to have surpassed him in ease, grace, and variety ; which is 
no inconsiderable praise, when it is remembered, that from 
the death of Purcell to that of Arne, a period of more than 
fourscore years, no candidate for musical fame among our 
countrymen had appeared, who was equally admired by the 
nation at large. 

To this character of Arne’s genius, which we were un- 
willing to interrupt by details of less importance, we may 
now add, that besides those mentioned, he composed the 
opera of Eliza, I.ove in a Village, the masque of Britannia, 
the oratorios of the Death of Abel, Judith, and Beauty and 
Virtue; the musical entertainment of Thomas and Sally, 
the Prince of the Fairies, the songs in As You Like It, the 
Merchant of Venice, the Arcadian Nuptials, King Arthur, 
the Guardian Outwitted, the Hose, Caractacus, and Elfrida, 
besides innumerable instrumental pieces* songs, cantatas, 
&c. &c. The degree of doctor of music was conferred 
on Mr. Arne, by the university of Oxford in 1759, He 
died in the sixty-eighth year of his age, on March 5, 1778. 
He married, in 1736, Miss Cecilia Young, a pupil of Ge- 
miniani, and a favourite singer of those times. In his 
private character Dr. Arne was a man of pleasure, addicted 
to promiscuous gallantry, and so much a lover of gaiety 
and expensive enjoyments, that he left scarcely any pro- 
perty behind him. * 

ARNGRIM JONAS. See JONAS. 

ARNIGIO (Bartholomew), an Italian physician and 
poet, was born at Brescia, in Lombardy, in 1523. His 
father was a poor blacksmith, with whom he worked until 
his eighteenth year. He then began to read such books 
as came in his way, or were lent him by the kindness of his 
friends, and, with some difficulty, was enabled to enter 
himself of the university of Padua. Here he studied me- 
dicine, and was indebted for his progress^ until he took the 
degree of doctor, to the same friends who had discovered 
and wished to encourage his talents. On bis return to 

* Boraey's Hist, of Music, toI. IV. 
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Bre!>cia, he was patronised by the pliysician Consorto, who 
introduced him to good practice ; but some bold experi- 
ments which he chose to try upon liis patients, and which 
ended fatally, rendered him so unpopular, that In? was 
obliged to fly for his life. After this he gave up medicine, 
and cultivated poetry principally, during his residence at 
Venice and some other places, whene ae liail many ad- 
mirers. He died at last, in his own country, in 1577. Ilis 
principal works are, 1. “ jLe Rime,” Vcaic-c, 1555, Svo. 
2. “ Lettera, Rime, et Orazione,” 1 558, 4to, without place 
or printer’s name. 3. “ Lettura letta ptiblicamente sopra 
il sonetto del Pctrarca, 


Lictc, pensose, accompagnate, e solo,” 

Brescia, 1565, Svo. 4. Meteoria, ovvero discorso in- 
torno alle impressioni imperfette umide e sccchc, Stc.’* 
Brescia, 1568, 4to. In this work he appears to have 
studied meteorology, with a view to the preservation of 
health and the improvemcnl of agriculture. 5. “ Dieci 
Veglie ilegli amniendati costumi dell’ umana vita,” Bre.s- 
cia, 1577, 4to, a moral work much esteemed in Italy, but 
unnoticed by Foi>tanini in his “ Italian Library.” (>. “ La 
hledicina d’Amore;” mentioned by Mazzuchelli and other 
bihliographcrs, but it is doubted whether it was i^ver 
printed. Haym, however, gives it, with the title ol ‘‘ Di- 
alogo della Medicina d’Ainore di Bartolomeo Arnigio,” 
Brescia, 1566, 12rno.* 

ARNISjEUS, or ARNISCEUS (IIennmngus), a German 
medical and political writer, was horn in the en\iions of 
Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony. He studied medicine, and 
travelled into France and England in pursuit ot mlormation 
in that science. He afierwa>-ds taught it with much repu- 
tation at Franefort on the Oder, and at Uelmstadt, in the 
duchy of Brunswick. At this last-nientiuncd xmncrsiVy 
he built, at his own expence, a chemical laboratory, and 
laid out a botanical garden ; and, as subjects tor on 

were not easily found, he made many drawings ol the 
muscles &c. coloured after nature, lor the use ot his 
pupils ^ In 1630 he left Helmstadt, on bein^ apponilt 

and jurisprudence. The principa > 

I Blog. ruiversellc.-Dtft. Hi8t.--Haym. BibL Hal. 
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anatomiciT,” Francfort, 1610, 4to; Helmstadt, 1618, 4to, 
This last edition contains his “ Disquisitiones dc pavtus 
terminis,” which was also printed, separately, Franctbrt, 
1642, 12nnio. 2. “ Disputatio de lue venerea,” Oppen- 
heinv, 1610, 4to. 3. “ De ohservationibus quihusdam 
anatomicis epistola,” printed with Gregory Horstius’s Me- 
dical Observations, 1628, 4to. 4. “ l)e Auctoritate Prin- 
cipmn in Populum* semper inviolabili,” Fraiicfort, 1612, 
4to. 5. De jure Majestatis,” 1633, 4to. 6, “ De sub- 
jeciione et exemptionc Clcricornm,” 1612, 4to. 7. “ Lcc- 
tioncs political,” Franefort, 1615, 4lo. These political 
writings seem to have been published with a view to coun- 
teract the opinions of Althusius (See Al.Tlltisius), who 
wrote in favour of the sovereignty of the people. Aa*ui- 
smus contended for their allegiance. Boeclerns and Gro- 
tins speak with respect of his political sentiments.* 

AUNOBIUS, an /ifrican, and a celebrated apologfst for 
Christianity, is said to have taught rhetoric at Sicca in 
Africa, witii grout reputation, and to have been converted 
to Christianity, hut the nieans by which his conversion 
was ctVecif.d arc variously represented by ecclesiastical 
writers. Jerom says that he was admonished in Ins drtnims 
to embrace Christianity; that when he applied to the bisho]> 
of the place for l)a{)tisrii, he rejected him, because he had 
been wont to oppose the Christian doctrine, and that Ar- 
nobiiis immediately composed an excellent work against 
ills old religion, and was eoiisctjuently admitted into the 
Cliristlan daircii. But this seems highly improbable. 
I.ar lner, who has investigated the early history of Arno- 
biiis v\ith his usual precision, is inclined to think that 
Arnohius li. il been a CUiristiaii for a considerable lime be- 
fore he wrote his great work “ Disputationcs adversus 
Gentes,” ami it is c.eriai’i that he continually speaks of 
himself as be ing a C'hristiau, ami describes the manner of 
the Cliristian worship, tiieir discourses, and prayers, which 
he could not have (h;uc if lie liad not been fully acquainted 
wiiii it ; nor could i.e iiavc unuerLukeu the public defence 
of tiiut religion without being thorouglily versed in its doc- 
trines. lie allows, indeed, tliat lie was once a blind idtilaUvr, 
and he jirorosses to ha\e b'cen taught by Christ, but im- 
putes no part of his eonversion to dreams. Besides, his 
work is a very elaborate composition, and illustrated by a 


* Gtu. Dkl,— .Moreri — Biug. Uiiiversclic.— Mangel and lialler. 
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profusion of quotations from Greek and Latin authors, 
which must have been the result of lonii- studv. The cx- 
act time when Arnobius flourished is uncciiaiu. Cave 
places him about the year 30.'i ; Tillemout is inclined to 
the year 297, or sooner. He wrote liis book probably 
about the year 297 or 298 ; but Lardner is of opinion not 
so soon. 'I’he time of his death is uncertain. His work is 
not sujjposcd to have come down to us comj)U‘Ve, hut that 
some part is wanting* at the end, and sonic at the begin- 
ning*. He appears, however, to have studied both the in- 
ternal and external evidences of Christianity with much 
attention. He was learned and pi'Uis, and although his 
style is generally reckoned rough and unpolished, and has 
some uncouth and obsolete words, it is strong and nervous. 


and contains some beautiful passages. It is very highly to 
the Ijiononr of Arnobius, who was ai'couiplisbed in all the 
learning of Greece and Rome, that he oiuhraced the 
Christian religion wlicn it was under persecution, 'i'liere 
is reason, indeed, to suppose that the patience and inagna- 
nimity of the Christian siifl’ering*s indnceil him to iiujiiire 
into tlio principles of a religion which st*t human wicked- 
ness and cruelty at defiance. His work “ Adveistis (ren- 
tes” has been often reprinted ; the first edition at Rome, 
1 04 - 2 , folio ; to wliich, it is rather singular, that tiu' eilitor 
added the (.)etavins ol IMiiun'ins I'elix, as an book, 


inist'iking Octavius for Ov'tavus. It was rr'printed at Ba- 
sil, lo-l-<?*, Antwerp, lo82; Geneva, 1.597 ; liumburgli, 
IGIO; and at Leyden, but incorrectly, in 1G51.‘ 

ARNODILS, of Gaul, was a writer for tin' seini-pela- 
(rian doctrine.s, about the y»'ar K>(), and wrote a (.om- 

^ • ^,1*1 . ..I- I-*.., U. 1 


iiK'nlarv on llio Psalms,” winch was prinlc'd at h.isK', 1 > >7 
ami 1590, 8vo, and at Paris in 1559; Krasmuswas the edi- 
tor of one edition, and prefixed a pr< lace to it. It is not a 
woik of extraordinary merit, hut o'otaimul ri'putaiion foi 
some lime, by being mistaken Ibrtiie proihiciion ol Anto- 
bius the African, in the itreccding art icle. " 

yVKNOI.I), a lamons scholar of the twelfth century, 

born at Brescia in Italy, whence he went to France, and 

studied under the celelwated Peter Abckard. tpmi Ins 
return to Italy, he put on the habit of a nioi.k, and bro;tn 
to preach several now and uncommon doctrines, particu- 
larly that the pope and tlie clergy ought not to enjoy 


t T VT..vli.c,m>s Kc'cl Ilisi.— I.urdtier’s VVork-;. 
» Ot-n. Dift — C.ivp, vol. 1.— Mosluims ig 
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any temporal estate. He maintained in his sermons, that 
those ecclesiastics who had any estates of their own, or 
held any lands, were entirely cut ofF from the least hopes 
of salvation ; that the clergy ought to subsist upon the alms 
and voluntary contributions of Christians ; and that all 
other revenues belonged to princes and states, in order to 
be disposed of amongst the laity as they thought proper. 
He maintained also several singularities with regard to 
baptism and the Lord^s supper. He engaged a great 
Dumber of persons in his party, who were distinguished by 
bis name, and proved very formidable to the popes. His 
doctrines rendered him so obnoxious, that he was con- 
demned in 1139, in a council of near a thousand prelates, 
held in the church of St. John Lateran at Rome, under 
pope Innocent II. Upon this he left Italy, and retired to 
Swisserland. After the death of that pope, he returned to 
Italy, and went to Rome ; where he raised a sedition 
against Eugenius III. and afterwards against Adrian IV. 
who laid the people of Rome under an interdict, till they 
bad banished Arnold and his followers. This had its de- 
sired effect : the Romans seized upon the houses which the 
Arnoldists had fortified,' and obliged them to retire toOtri- 
coli in Tuscany, where they were received with the utmost 
affection by the people, who considered Arnold as a pro- 
phet. However, he was seized some time after by cardinal 
Gerard ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of the viscounts 
of Campania, who had rescued him, he w’as carried to Rome, 
where, being condemned by Peter, the prefect of that 
city, to be hanged, he was accordingly executed in 1155. 
Thirty of his follovvei's went from France to England, about 
1 1 60, in order to propagate their doctrine there, but they 
were immediately seized and put to death. Mr. Bering- 
ton, the historian of Abelard and Heloisa, after a very 
elegant memoir of Arnold’s life, sums up his character with 
much candour. He thinks he was a man whose character, 
principles, and views, have been misrepresented; but he 
allows that he was rash, misjudging, and intemperate, or he 
would never have engaged in so unequal a contest. It 
appears, indeed, by all accounts, that he was one of those 
reformers who make no distinctions between use and abuse, 
and are for overthrowing all establishments, without pro- 
posing any thing in their room. * 

ARNOLD DE Villa Nova was a famous physician, who 

t Qeo. DicU— Mosheim.— Berioftoa’s Hiit. of AbeUrd.— Gibbon’s Hist. 
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lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and after 
studying at Paris and Montpelier, travelled through Italy 
and Spain. He was well acquainted with languages, and 
particularly with the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He was 
at great pains to gratify his ardent desire after knowledge j 
but this passion carried him rather too far in his researches, 
as he endeavoured to discover future events by astrology, 
imagining this science to be infallible ; and upon this foun- 
dation he published a prediction, that the world would 
come to an end in 1335 or 1345, or, according to others, 
in 1376. He practised physic at Paris for some time; but, 
having advanced some new doctrines, he drew upon him- 
self the resentment of the university ; and his friends, 
fearing he might be arrested, persuaded him to retire from 
that city. .Some authors have also aHirnieil, that the in- 
quisitors of the faith, assembled at 'I'ai’ascon, by order of 
Clement V. condemned the chimerical notions of this 
learned physician. Upon his leaving France he relirctl to 
Sicily, where he was i\*ceived l>y king Frederic of Arragon 
with the greatest marks of kindnos> and esteem. .Some 
time afterwards, this prince sent lam to b ranee, to attend 
the same pope Clement in an illness, and Arnold was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Genoa, in 1309. tliougli soiue say 
it was in 1310, and otiiers in 1.3 13. ’l’ii<‘ works of Arnold, 

with his life prcti.ved, were printed in one volume f.dio, at 
Lyons, 1520, and at Basil, 1585, with the notes of Nicholas 
Toler us. * 

ARNOl.D (CihustopHKR), a learned writer of Nurem- 
berg, was horn In that city in 1G27, where he became pro- 
fessor of history, rhetoric, and poetry, and was connected 
with the most learned men of his time. Ilis principal 
works are, 1. Catonis grammatici diru; cum commentario 
perpeluo,” Leyden, 1652, a very scarce edition. 2. “ O ra- 
tio de Jano ct Januario.” 3. “ Ornatns lingu® Latina?,” 
printed four times at Nuremberg. 4. “ I’estimonium Fia- 
vianum de Christo,” Nuremberg, 1661, l2mo. This is 
to be found in the second volume of Havercamp’s Josephus. 
5, “ De Parasitis,” Nuremberg, 1665, 12mo.^ 6. “ Notie 
ad Jo. Eph. Wagenseilii commentariiim in Sotam,” Nu- 
remberg, 1670, 4to. 7. Letters to Nich. Heinsius,” in 
Burmann’s collection, vol. V. He died in 1656.® 


» Moreri and Bbg. Universellc, in Arna«d.--llaller et Mangct.— Fremd « 
History of Physic.— Fabr. Bibl. Lat. Med.— Saxu Oiioniasticou. 

* Bioif. UiiiVcrsclIc.— Wills Oict. de Savausdc Nurembertf. 
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ARNOLD (Gothofked), pastor and inspector of the 
churches of Perleherg, and historiographer to the king of 
Prussia, was born at Annaburg in Misnia, in 1666. He was 
a man of considerable eloquence and extensive reading, but 
he disturbed the tranquillity of the church by his singular 
opinions in theology, and especially by his “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” in which he seemed to place all opinions, ortho- 
dox or heretic, on the same footing, but considered the 
mystic divines as superior to all other writers, and as the 
only depositaries of true wisdom. He wished to reduce 
the whole of religion to certain internal feelings and mo- 
tions, of which, perhaps, lew but himselt or his mystical 
brethren coidd form an idea. As he advanced in years, 
however, he is said to have perceived the errors into which 
he had been led by the ini])eiuosity of his passions, and 
became at last a lover of truth, and a pattern of modera- 
tion. His j)rincipal works were this “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” which was printed at Leipsic in 1700, and his 
“ History of Mystic 1'hcology,” wfiiten in Latin. Ho died 
in 1714 . There is a very elaborate account of his life and 
writings in the General Dictionary, and of his opinions in 
Mosheiin’s Ecclesiastical History.* 

ARNOLD (.Ions), a very ingenious mechanic of Lon- 
don, who introduced several improvements in the mecha- 
nism of time-kcepers, for which he received preniiunis 
from the Board of Longitude. He w^as the inventor of the 
expansion balance, and of the present detached escape- 
iricnt, and the (irsl artist who ever applied the gold cylin- 
drical spring to the balance of a time-piece. He died in 
tlje fifty-fifth year of his age, at Well-hall, near Elthain in 
Kent, August 25, 1799. The following publications may 
be consulted for an account of his improvements : “ An 
account kept during thirteen months in the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, of the going of a Pocket Chronome- 
ter, made on a new construction by John Arnold, having 
his new-invented balance spring, and a compensation for 
^le effects of heat and cold iii the balance. Published by 
permission of the Board of Longitude,” 4to, 1780. “A 
Letter from Mr. Christian Meyer, astronomer to the elector 
Palatine, to Mr. N. N. on the going of a new Pendulum 
Clock, made by Mr. John Arnold, and set up in the elec- 
tor’s observatory at Mauheim, translated from the Ger« 

i 'vhaufejiie.— •Saxil Onomastlcon. 
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nian,” 4to, 1781. “ On ihc Longitucio; in a lei;or to die 

Commissioners o( that Board ; containing i\'niailvs on the 
accounts given oi a Clock at Manlicim, and that ot' a l''>ckot 
Chronometer at Greenwich ; hoili made hy Mr. .Ktlin Ar- 
nold,” 4to, 1781. “An Answer IVom .lolin Arnold to an 


anonymous letter on liie Longinjde, 4to, 1782.* 

ARNOl .n (l\ieii()l..\s), professor of divinity at Francker, 
was born av Lesna, a city of Bolauvl, Dec. 17, ItilS. lie 
was edn(!at-. 1 In tlie college (d’ Lesna, part icidarlv under 
Comeuiiis, atul uas aloTwards cremated snlxleat’oti to the 
^'tiod of Os'.rorog, at the agt; of fifteen, anti in tiiat (juallty 
accompatiied Arininins lor two vears in his visitation of the 
cluirclu;s oi Poland, after which he was sent to Dantzick, 
JO and ap]>hed himself to tint sunly of el'.xjiu'iK e 

and [diiiosophy. lie retnrned to Poland in ltdJa, and 
pursued ins di. init.v stmlios for al)ont a year, aftt'r whieh 
he was sent iisi'o L-alolia to be ret’tor of llte school ot J.ih- 
lonow. Having e:;ercist;d that employment three months, 
ho porformetti the tcdicty'of a ministm* the twt) following 
years at a nohleman’s house. As it was ohserted ih:it las 
talents iit't'ht ini t)f iireat sttrvice to the ehnrch, it, was 
tiionghl, jtroper tliat ho should visit Lite most c.-h'hrated 
at ademies. W'itli this v ievv he set out, in ItiH, and alttn' 
visiting I'raneker, Grouiugt'u, Leydi'n, and Ltnxhi, he 
came over to Kngl'ind. ; hui iiulbrlunatv ly this puipose was 
iVustrated l)> the rt l)eUion, vvhieli then raged m its utmost 
violenee, and haa suspended the literary labtmrs ol 0-\iorii 
and Cambridge. On his return to his own country, he 
preached with great success and e})[)r(>hation, and in Itol 
was chosen to succeed Coceeuis as prolessor ol divinity at 
Franeker, witicU oiliee he di^ liarged until Ids death, (let. 
15 , 1680 , after along illm:.:', in. which lie gave many in- 
stances of his pivily? and rc-'ig latiou to tlie Div iiie will, 
ilis works arc verv numeiMU;', und were vvrittc'ii ptincip.dly 
against the Socinian leuet i. Among these Baylc enume- 
rates his Hefut.itiou ot the (' itecmsin of the Sociiiiaiis, 
his “ Anii-F>idellu.s,” “ Anti-iichardcc.,’’ his hook “ apiiust 
Rrcvino'ius,” hts “ Aoologv for .Arncons against Lioci- 
mann,” the defeiulc/ of Bellure.fm ; “ 'rheological dis- 
putes on select suh)ecis,” “ Coumicn'ary on the Liustle 
to the Hebrew .s,” He wrote wtih Icarnmg and spent, 

and had a powerful host of cneiiues to contend with in 


1 Cent. Mag-. rfO, &c. 



l»oland, where Socinian opinions were very extensively 

disseminated. ‘ . i 

* ARNOLD (Samuel), an English musician and composer 
of consideiabie eminence, was born in London about 1739, 
and received his musical education at the chapel royal, 
St. James’s, under Mr. Gates and Dr. Nares, who dis- 
covered in him the most promising talents, which he after- 
wards cultivated and strengthened by constant study. In 
1760 he became composer to Coveiit-garden theatre, of 
which the celebrated Mr. Beard was tlien one of the ma- 
nagers, and had the advantage of having his compositions 
introduced to the pui)iic through the uiediuni of the vo- 
cal HbiJjties of that popular singer and his associates. For 
f/rem be composed the Maid of the Mill,” which has ever 
been a favourite with the public. But in 1767 he ttied his 
skill in a higher species of composition, the oratorio, set- 
ting to music Dr. Brown’s ‘‘ Cure of Saul,” in which it 
wus universally conl'essed, that h|j was eminently success- 
ful. This encouraged him to proceed in the same style; 
and he product-U “ Abimelcch,” “ The Resurrection,” 
and The Prodigal Son,” the various merits of which 
hare been Justly upplnuded by the host musical critics. 
The latter became so much a favourite, that when, in 1773, 
it was in contemplation to iiistal the late lord North chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, the stewards appointed 
to conduct the musical department of the ceremony, ap- 
plied to Mr. Arnold for leave to perform the Prodigal Son. 
Mis ready compliance with this request, which, however, it 
would have been very imprudent to refuse, procured him 
the offer of an iionorary degree, and his refusal of this did 
him real honour. lie was not insensible of the value of a 
degree, but determined to earn it in the usual academical 
mode ; and conformably to the statutes of the university, 
received it in the school-room, where he performed, as an 
exercise, Hugheses Poem on the Power of Music. On 
»uch occasions, it is usual for the musical professor of the 
university to examine the exercise of the candidate, but. 
Dr. William Hayes, then the professor at Oxford, returned 
Mr. Arnold his score unopened, saying, Sir, it is quite 
unnecessary to scrutinize the exercise of the author of the 
Prodigal Son.” 

About 1771 be purchased Mary bone gardens, for which 
’ Gen. Diet— 'Siof* Unifenelle. 
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he composed some excellent burlettas and other pieces, to 
which he added some ingenious fire-works, 'riiis scheme 
succeeded ; but in 1776, the lease of the gardens exoired 
and they were let for the purposes of building, w i i',nd 
Dr. Arnold alterwards employed by Mr. Colman, then 
manager of Covent- garden, as musical composer, and 
when he purchased the Haymarket theatre, Dr. Arnold 
was there engaged in the same capacity, and continued in 
it for life. On the death of Dr. Nares, in ]7.'?:5, he was 
appointed his successor us organist and composer to his 
rnajost^ g Ci.upeljit St., James's ; and at the comincinoratiou 
ot }iaiulel i:i Westminster Abbey in 1784, vva '3 ;ip))oinied 
one ot the .ub-ciireclors. In lie to |jubli‘sli 

iiii umtorm edition ot l^andci's works, imd abont the same 
time published (onr volumes of cathednil fiujsic. In 1789, 
he was appointed divectnr and iiKinager of tho per- 
lornuinces lield in Uie acmiemy of ancient. ma>ic, a txjsl of 
honour in whicn !a' acq.i\ii.tcii luinself with the liigliest 
.?rodii:. In prix ate lif*. , iic i; allowed to liave )io.;sessed 
those virtues uhich ciuo^aga?: and secure social o^ti'Ctu. He 
died at hi.; house in Dukit-stre'.'t, W'estmiustv r, Oct. 2t^, 
1302, id hi.', si.xtv-thnd vear. His publislual works 
amount to, four Oratorios, eight Odes, liirt'C .S ‘renatas, 
forty-seven O|)or;’.s, ihree Burletias, hc'drlcs Ovcrtnre.s, 
Concerio.s, and Jirau\' smaller pieces. 


In 1771, Dr. \vur.,ld u'- rried tiio daUi>l>'cr of Dr. .'.I'^'h. 
X.ipier, i\ius. D. by whom iie left two daiu.dUcr.;, and a son. 
The latter has already dislinugh fned him ^eil hy much ex- 
cellence both in music and painimg. ‘ 

ARNOLDK (UiCH.tiU)), one. of our aucieul l-iugbsh 
chroniclers, is a writer conet ruing whom \ery little in- 
formation can now he recovered. Si owe says, “ Arnolde 
was a citizen of I.oiidon, who, Ixhng intlamed with the 
lervonto love ol good Icarninge, travailc'l vt'ry studiously 
therein, and principally in ohserviug matter.s worthy to he 
romemhred of the ))osteritye : he noted the charters, 
libertie.s, lawcs, eonslitucions and customes ot the citic ol 
London. He lived in the year 1.3 ID.” llolinshed, in his 
enumeration of writers, at the end of the reign ot llenry 
VJII. mentions him as “ .\rnolde ot London,” whoy wTote 
ccriayne collections toucijyng historicall matters. from 
Ills own work, it appears that he was a merchant ot Lou'* 
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don, trading to rianders. He is sonjctiincs callp({ a haher- 
tliislicr, |)iol)al)lv troin boing a iiipiiibcr ot tluit 
company, ilc rc-sidod in die parisli oi St, IVIagnus, I.on- 
don-bridge, but at one time, i’rom peenniarv embar- 
rassments, was compi'llt'd to take slu ller in the .sanctnarv' 
at V/estminsier. In tin' year I ISS, be appejir.s to liaei? 
been confined in tlu- S}ii\ s, in Manders, on sus- 
picion ot being a spy, Inii was soon liberated; atid ainotig 
the ihmis niul pirccdenls in hh work, tiurc is n clmrtvr oi' 
pardon granted him tor ircasunahle practices at home, but 
of what description, cannot now be ascei tained. It is con- 
jectnred that he died about the year Io2l, at least seventy 
years old. 

His work, which has been sometimes called “ The Cns- 
tomes of London,” and sometimes “ Arnolde’s (’hronicle,” 
contains a medley of informatioti respei ting the magis- 
trates, cdiarters, miiniei^ial regulations, assiv.es of bread, 
&c. mostly taken from a work of the same kind which is 
.still remaining among the I'otioniaii MSS. (.Inlins Ik I.) 
'I’ho lirst edition was printed at Antwerp hv .lolm Doe^- 
borovve, without date, place, or printer’s name, Imt jiro • 
bahly in 1602. I'lu^ second was |jrinted by Lem 'J’re- 
veris, about 1620, or l.')2l, atid a third, /o/zgo iatccxidlo, at 
London, as part oi a series nl tlu* Lnglish ehroiiielr.'-' 

nndertaki'n by some of the priuci[)ul booksellers of i.ondon, 
and printed with great <-are and accuraev. It is to the 
learned preface to this la.-t edition that we are indebud 
lor the prceetling purlieuhirs respet ting Arnolde, and to i; 
likewise we may refer the reader for a discussion on ih* 
origin of the celebrated poem, “ 'I'lie Natt-bruwn Maivl/ 
printed in the same etliiion. * 

ARN'OL’L, bishop of Lisieux, in the twelfth mutiny, 
wa.s treasurer of the chm\-h of Layeux, archdeacon of 
Seez, and in 1141, succeeded .lohn, his uncle, in the 
bishopric of l.isienx. In 1147 he tra\< lled beyond sea- 
with Loiii.s the \oung, king of f ranee, and returned in 
1149. In 1154, he was present ul the coronation of 
Henry II. king (»f Kngland, whom he tMidearourcd to keep 
steadfast to the orthodox faith, as a[)[)ears by the letlers of 
pope Alexander III. He espoused tbe cause of 'I'liomas 
a Becket, and travelled to KnglamI, on jtnrpose to elfect 

^Preface to the edit, iSll. — Pile. — Piit?. — I’anncr, — ULLberfo 
voL ill. — Walton’s Hist, of Poetry, vol. III, p. 1 
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{I reconciliation l)t:tweon Bcckct and the kin^, but finding 
that his Imcrrcrcnco was useless, and likely to involve him- 
scif with Henry, he resolved to retire* to a monastery. 
IMany years alter he was made eaiion regular of tiu? abbey 
«)r St. Victor at Ikiris, where he died Atigust :il, 118 J, 
11(* wrote several works, ami among otliers, a volimte of 
letters> two speeclu's, one delivta’ctl in tin* council ludd at 
d’ours, Ihfo, and the other on occasion of ordaining a 
bishop, and some ])ieces of }>oetrv, all printed hy Odo 
'J'urnehus, the son of Adrian, Paris, J aS.'>, tinder tin; title 
“ Kpislohc, conciones, ct epigraiumala,'’ and afterwards 
inserted in the liiluiutln'ca Ikttrnm. l.)’A< hcri, tn the second 


Volume of his Spicilegiinn, has a tr«ii'.!.~e hy .Vrnonl, “ Do 
Schismatc orio \)ost ll caoni ll. disc-essnuu contra Ciirardmn 
episcopniu i aigolismt'usctu,’’ t\uj logate oi Peter ol I .I’on, 
the antipopt^ 1 and in the tlurita'ulb \o\unu', ii seiiiion aiul 
five lettcis. Arnoui’s letters ate ( iiiellv salnable for the 
jiarticnlar; 'they emi'ain of the lii>t(n-v and iliscii>rine of liis 
times, and ins poi'iry is lavourably spoken ol, astoioi- 

rcc’ini'ss ot v mse. ‘ ... 

ARN()l;l/r (JotiN rj.vi'TisT), an cx-jesml, was norn in 

liiS!), and died at Pesaiuain in ’Wb lie was the luilhor 
of some euiions pieces. 'Ihe first was a eollectton of 
French, itnlUin, niiil S|i;inisli iiroyerbs, a scapic little 
work in l->inn, liesinuon, 1 7:1 1, nml |nil>ha.e.l nnder ,he 
ns-innunl ninne ol AiUoii.e Diiniont, to |nevent iniy imi.lea- 
siint eonse., nonces to Ih.i nnlhor for some Innmm.ns n.uw ks 
wl.iel. it eonliiins on il.e Jiinsenets. 
lishcd nn.ler the same, nmne, m p 

(iraee,” Imt liis most eonsnlerahle woik is .1 . ' 

,onr” Besaneon, 1717 , tto, somewhat on the plan ol 
l)otKlovM’'>'bpiot; amt Sahatlnov says, there are m.my 
“^oHeciionl in U.ls work, 
ten. Arnonlt aUaohea o-' 

the rclormation O ‘i; Vn o.lUimt "'f 'ton’bcrt atul Danet’s 
FrenclTaml Latin and Lath, anti French diciionunes, but 

beersutessire ^ ‘ 


1 piipin.—Moreri.- 
- Ui'dg-. luiYorsellc 
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beitii, and Utrecht, and died in 1728. Our antiior stu- 
died law, but devoted hinisclt* more to classical liieratiire. 
At Utrecht he was the pupil of Drakcnborch and Duker, 
and at Ley<len, of Biirmann and Havercanip, and he hail 
scarcely completed the ordinary course of education, when 
the reputation he had acquired prociuitd him tiie oiler of 
director of the lesser schools of Niine»uen; but before ac- 
cepting this, he took the degree of doctor of laws at 
Utrecht, and published his thesis, on that occasion, July 
1726, “ De nuptiis inter fratreiii ct sororem,” Nimegnen. 
In 1728, he was appointed professor of liistory and rhe- 
toric in the Atheneum of Nimegnen : and in 1742, he suc- 
ceeded Bnrmann in his'professor’s chair at Eraneker. Ho 
died in 1750. His works are, 1. “ Dissertationes do co- 
lore et tinctura comarum et de civitaU: Uomana vVpostoli 
Pauli,” Utrecht, 1725, .Svo. 2. “ Oratio de delectu 
scriptorum qui juveniuti in scholis prulegeiuli sunt,” 
Nimegnen, 1726, 4io. 3. “ Orutio de causis corruptie 
Eloqueiitia*,” ibid. 1728, 4to. 4. An edition of “Aure- 
lius Victor,” 1733, 4to, with the entire notes of Doini- 
nicus Macliancus, Elias Vinclus, Andreas Scottus, and 
Janus GriUenis, and the excerjita of Sylburgiiis, and of 
Anna, daughter of 'I’auaquil Eabcr. 5. An edition of 
“ Plinii Panegyricus,” enriched by excerpta from many 
manuscripts, and the learned conjectures of Heinsius and 
I'evizonius. Its only fault, Krnesti says, is in defending 
too pertinaciously the eommou readings. 6. An edition 
of the “ Paneg) ricus of Pacatus,” Anist. 1753, 1 to. His 
poems and orations were pulilished after his death 
by his son John Henry, 1762, ^vo. * 

APN'rZENIUS (O riK.)), brother of the ])recediug, wte 
born in 1703, at Ariiheim, and vlied in 1763. He was 
professor of iIk; bellts letires, first at^ fitrecht, then at 
<.»oiide, and at Delft, ;uul lastly at Amsterdam. His fir.>t 
work was a disseitatioi: De Milliario aureo,” Utrecht, 

1728, 4to, reprinted in 1769 by Oelricbs in liis “ The- 
saurus Dj'vsert, seleetissliiiaruni.’’ In 1735, he })ui>lislu;>l 
. a Varuiiue.i edition of the Disticha (.’atonis, of ivhich ati 
unproved repiintwas made at. Amsterdam in 1754, with 
itissei lutions by Withof, on the author anti te.xt of the 
Uijticlai. J'heio arc also by him some academical ora* 


l-h-t. 
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iH.iis, ‘‘ I/atiiin ('niditoruni lingua,” (}oiule, 1737, 

4lo ; “ l)e (Jra-c;i l.aliiii si'nnonis ongiiu',” Dolft, 174I, 
4l(); “ ]);^ jMi'.mn’io," Aujst. 1 7 H>, Ho; aiui In* lelt iiiaiui- 
f>crij)t I’f'Uiarks and corrooinijis on tin; I’stnido- nt’j^csi{)|)ii'< 
in tin* liands of his lit nliew, iho .'.nhioc-l of tlio next ar- 
U{d(‘. ' 

ARNTZF.Nll, 8 (John Ilr.NiiV), '^on ol’ John Arnt;'{*!iiiis, 
was horn at NintOf^uen in 1734. lie foiloucd the track of 
study pointed out, hy Ins father and tnude, and hccaint; 
law [irofossor at Gi\)ning'non, and id'icr.vari!'. at Litrcclit. 
when; he ditnl Aprd 7, 1747, alter haviic-, enjoved 

liigh repulation lor learning and eritie;d jn-nmen. Sa\ius 
lias a long list. v)f his works. His orations on \arions suh- 
Jects of law and eritici.-'in, rMinme.r.ned st’paraiely hv 
Saxins, were pnhlisluid ninUa* the title of “ Miseoiianea," 
lh.roeht, 17i).'5, Hvo. ln;sides wliieh he jinhlished an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Soilulins,” with notes, Leiiw. 17t>l, Hno, of “ Ara- 
tor,” /niphen, ITfiO. ,Svo ; “ 1 n.slit.niiones Jnn^ Ilelgiei,” 
Gron. 17H-4; and iin tidilitti; of lh«‘‘“ Pa’U';»yri«a Ve- 

teres,” 'J 'vols. Ho, l ireeht, 1740, I7'>7.'* 

Ah’N't.'^ ' was liorn at .Alerapconrt, ni;ar Ver- 
dun, i'l Lorraine, lu2'J. lie hoeanu* doniiniean in loll-, 
and die 1 a* Ladna in lo‘-i>, prolessoir ol ineiajtliysics. W'e 
kor.e of his, i. Cl\ pens IMiilosophiio 'rhoniislica-,” Pa- 
dua, 3 vols. Svo. 2. “ A eoininentary on tin' ."Sinn 

of St 'i'lioinas," lo4i, 2 vols. folio. There is a tliird pro- 
duction r,f his in hein..,, on the league hetuei'ii tt.e em- 
peror anil tile king (..f Poland, agiunsi the grarnl signior, 
wliom he inenavi's with the dem- iitimi of liis einjjin* ; and, 
m order to give neight, to liii.'. >\> a'lMciaiiun, he ')riii<;s tu- 
getlicr a sene; ol piajpheeit s, am unit and niodi'iii. I liis 
book uppt;ared :u Padmi in itj-:;-!. ' 
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